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The purpose of che present work is to study what ts known at one 
of the most important genres of Greek sculpture — the monuments 
erected at Olympia and elsewhere in the Greek world in honor of 
victorious athletes at the Olympic games. Since only meagre remnants 
of these monuments have survived, the work is in the main concerned 
with the attempt to reconstruct their various types and poses. 

The source-material on which the attempt is based has been 
indicated fully in the text; it is of two kinds, literary and archjc- 
ologicil. To the former belong the explanatory inscriptions on the 
bases of victor statues found at Olympia and elsewhere, many of which 
agree verbally with epigrams preserved in the Gretk Anthologies; the 
incidental statements of various kinds and value found in the classical 
writers and their scholiasts; and, above all, the detailed works of the 
two imperial writers, the elder Pliny and Pausanias. Pliny's account 
of the Greek artists, which is inserted into his f/istorta Naturalis as a 
digression (Books xxxiv-xxxvi) — being artificially joined to the 
history of mineralogy on the pretext of the materials used — is* 
despite its uncritical and often untrustworthy character, one of our 
chief mines of information about Greek sculptors and painters. The 
portions of Pausanias' Description of Greece which deal with Elis and 
the monuments of Olympia (Books v-vi), although they also evince 
little real understanding of art, are of far more direct importance to 
K our subject, since they include a descriptive catalogue, doubtless 
based upon personal observation, of the greater part of the athlete 
monuments set up in the Altis at Olympia, the reconstruction of 
which is the chief purpose of the present work. 

,To the archseologicat sources, on the other hand, belong, first and 
foremost, the remnants of victor statues in stone and metal which have 
kng been garnered in modern museums or have come to light during 
the excavation of the Altis. To this small number I hope I have 
added at least one marble fragment found at Olympia, the head of a 
itatue by Lysippos, the last great sculptor of Greece (Frontispiece and 
Fig. 69), To this second kind of sources belong also the statue bases 
just mentioned, on many of which the extant footmarks enable us to 
determine the poses of the statues themselves which once stood upon 
them. Furthermore, an Intimate knowledge of Greek athletic sculp- 
ture In all its periods and phases is, of course, essential in trcatmg a 
problem of this nature. Here, as in the study of Greek sculpture in 
general, where the destruction of original masterpieces, apart from the 
few well-known but splendid exceptions, has been eomplerc, we are 
almost entirely dependent ujion second-hand evidence furnished by 
the numerous existing antique copies and adaptations of lost originals 
executed in marble and bronze by more or less skilled workmen for 
the Roman market, lu 
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Finally, not only are the innumerable statuettes and small bronzes 
surviving from antiquity of great value in any attempt to reconstruct 
the pose of a given athlete statue, but also the representations of 
various athlete figures on every sort of sculptured and painted work — 
vase-paintings, wall-paintings, reliefs, gems, coins, etc. 

By using all such sources of information, it is possible to attain 
tolerable certainty in reconstructing the various types and posfS of 
these lost monuments, and in identifying schools of athletic sculpture, 
masters, and even individual statues. But it must be stated at the 
outset that sucli identifications, from the very nature of the problem, 
are ac best tentative in character. The attempt to see in Roman 
copies certain statues of athletes has often been made by archaeologists. 
However probable such idcntific;irions may seem, we must not forget 
the simple fact that up to the present time not a single Roman copy 
has been cttnclusively proved to be tliat of an Olympic victor statue. 
Only as our knowledge of Greek sculpture is gradually extended by 
discoveries of additional works of art, and by future researches, will it 
be possible to attain an ever greater degree of probability. The further 
identification of these important monuments, as that of masterpieces of 
Greek sculpture generally, will thus remain one of the chief problems 
for the future archKologlst. In the present book, where the bodv of 
material drawn upon is so immense and the scientific writings involved 
are so voluminous, manifestly the author can lay no claim to an ex- 
haustive treatment. With due consciousness of the defects and 
shortcomings of the work, he can claim only to have made a small 
selection of such works of art as will best illustrate the various types of 
monuments under discussion. 

The plan of the book is easily seen by a glance at the table of con- 
tents. After a preliminary chapter on the origin and development of 
Greek athletic games in general and on the custom of conferring 
athletic prizes on victors, the more specific subject of the work is intro- 
duced in Chapter II by brief discussions of the more general character- 
istics common to Olympic victor statues— their size, nudity, and hair- 
fashion, their portrait or non-portrait features, and the standard of 
beauty reached by some of them at least, as shown by the aesthetic 
judgments of certain ancient writers and by the fragmentary originals 
which have survived. The enumeration of these characteristics is 
followed by a brief account of the various canons of proportion 
assumed to have been used and taught by different schools of sculptors. 
The chapter ends with a more extended account of the little-known but 
important subject of the assimilation of this class of monuments to 
athlete types of gods and heroes. 

In Chapters III and IV, which are the most important in develop- 
ing the problem of reconstruction, a division has been made into two 
ereat statuary groups: those in which the victor was represented at rest, 
the particular contest was indicated, if indicated at all, by very 
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general motives or by particular athletic attributes; and those in which 
the \-ictor was represented in movement, i. ^., in the characteristic pose 
of the contest in which he won his victory. 

Chapter V relates chiefly to the monuments of hippodrome victors, 
those in the various chariot-races and horse-races, and ends with a very 
brief notice of non-athleie victor dedications — those of musicians. 

Chapter V'l gives a stylistic analysis of what arc conceived to be two 
orieinal marble heads from lost victor statues, one of which is ascribed 
to Lysippos, the great bronze- founder and art-reformer of the fourth 
century B.C., while the other is regarded as an eariy Hellenistic work 
of eclectic tendencies. The publication of these marble heads and of 
the oldest-dated victor statue, which is also of marble and which is 
discussed in Chapter VII, reinforced by other evidence adduced in the 
latter chapter, overthrows the belief that all victor statues were uni- 
formly made of bronze. The publication of the Olympia head also 
controverts the usual assumption of archxologists that Lysippos 
worked only in metal. The last chapter is concerned with a topo- 
graphical study of the original positions in the Altis of the various ath- 
lete monuments discussed, and with a list of all the victor monuments 
known to have been erected outside Olympia in various cities of the 
ancient world. These last three chapters are based on papers which 
have already appeared in the American Journal of Archttology (Chap- 
ters \T, VII, and the first half of VIII) and in the Transactions of thi 
American Philological Association (the last half of Chapter VIII). Per- 
mission to use them in the present book has been kindly granted to the 
author by Dr. James A. Paton, former editor-in-chief of the American 
Journal of A rchaology, and by Professor Clarence P. Bill, the secretary 
of the .'\mcrican Philological Association. 

Although it has been my aim throughout to present my own views in 
regard to the various works of ait under discussion, I must, of course, 
acknowledge that the book is largely based upon the work and con- 
clusions of preceding scholars who have treated various phases oi the 
same subject. It would, however, be unnecessary and even impossible 
here to acknowledge all the works laid directly or indirectly under 
contribution in the composition of the book. Most of these have been 
recorded in the foot-notes. 

But I wish here to express, in a more general way, my indebtedness 
to the standard histories of Greek sculpture, by Brunn, Collignon, 
Gardiner, I-cchat, Murray, Overbeck, Richardson, and others, which 
raust form the foundation of the knowledge of any one who writes on 
any phase of the subject. Among these, two have been found especially 
valuable: Hulle's Der schoene Mensck im AUcrlum, which is justly noted 
for its comprehensive views and sound judgments; and Furtwaengler's 
Die MiisUnverke der griechiscken Plastik, which, although it has been 
known to English readers in its enlarged edition by Miss Eugenie Sellers 
for over a quarter of a century, is still prized for its extensive first- 
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hand knowledge of the monuments and for its brilliant inductions, even 
if the latter at times are carried too far. 

Perhaps my greatest debt has been to the excellent volume entitled 
Crffk Athletic Sports and FeMivah, by E. Norman Gardiner, M. A., a 
scholar whose practical knowledge of modern athletic sports and wide 
familiarity with the ancient source material, both literary and monu- 
mental, has well fitted him to deal afresh with the subject treated so 
learnedly over three quarters of a century ago in Krause's Dif Gym- 
nastilfvnd jlgonislik tJer HfUir.en. \ have also constantly drawn upon 
Gardiner's collection of vase-paintings which illustrate athletic scenes. 

I should also note here several other works which have been of 
great assistance in writing this book, such as Jucthncr's Ueber anttke 
Turngerafthf and edition of Philostratos' de Arte gymnajtica, Reisch's 
Criechiscke if'eikgescfunkt. Rouse's Greek Folice Offerings, and Foers- 
ter's Die Siegrr j> den Olympischen SpieSen. The chronological list of 
victors in the latter compilation was, in large part, the foundation of 
my earlier work de olympionicarum Staluis. 

I have also received most valuable help from the standard catalogues 
of modern museums, c. g., those by Amelung, Dickins, Ilelbig, Kab- 
badias, Lechat, Richter, de Ridder, StaVs, Svoronos, and especially the 
admirable ones of the classical collections in the British Museum. I 
regret that, owing to the recent war, some of the latest catalogues, those 
especially of the smaller foreign museums, have not been available. 

For illustrative matter, I have made no effort to reproduce merely 
striking works of art, but have, for the most part, presented well- 
known works which readily illustrate the problems treated in the 
text. I have availed myself of collections of photographs kindly placed 
at my disposal by Professors Herbert E. Everett of the School of fmc 
Arts of the University of Pennsylvania, D. M. Robinson of the Johns 
Hopkins University, A, S. Cooleyof the Moravian College at Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania, and Dr. Mary H. Swindler of Bryn Mawr College. 
The various collections of pLites and the books and journals from which 
I have taken illustrations arc duty noted in the List of Illustrations. 

In addition, I wish to thank the following corporations and indl- 

Ividuals for permission to reproduce plates and text-cuts from the works 
cited: the Council of the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, 
of London, for the use of four plates appearing in the Juurnal of 
Hellenic Studies {Figs. 44, 54. 55, and 59); the Trustees of the Uritish 
Museum in London for seven plates from Marbles and Bronzes in the 
British Museum (Pis. 7A. 17. 19; Figs. 14. 28. 31. and 35); Professor E. 
A. Gardiner and his publishers, Duckworth and Co., of London, for 
two plates from SixGreek Sculptors (PI. 30; Fig. 71); Mr. H. R. Hall, of 
the Uritish Museum, and his publishi-r, Pliilip Lcc Warner, of London, 
for one from Aegean Archaology (Hg. 1); Profirssor .Allan Marquand, of 
Princeton University, for one text-cut from the American Journal of 
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frchtgofogy (Fig. 49), and Dr. J. M. P;iton, former editor-in-chief, for 
three other text-cuts from thi- same journal (Figs. 70, 72, 79). 

To the following I am also indebted for individual photographs: Dr. 
J. N. Svoronos, Director of the Numismatic Museum, Athens, Greece, 
for one of the oldest-dated statues of an Olympic victor (Fig. 79), which 
has already appeared in the Amirican Journal of Jrchtuology; Dr. A. 
Fairbanks, of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, for those of the statue 
of a Charioteer(?) and of the fragment.iry head of the Oil-pourer (PI. 
27; Fig. 23); Dr. Edward Robinson, of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York, for those of the fine Kresila:an and Praxitelian heads 
(Pis. 15, 20), and of the bronze statuette of a diskobolos (Fig. 46); 
Prof. Alice Walton, of Wellesley College, for one of the Polykleitan 
athlete (PI. 13); the Director of the Fogg Art Museum of Cambridge. 
Mass., for that of the so-called Meleagtr (Fig. 77); Dr. S. B. Luce, 
recently of the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, for photo- 
graphs of two vase-paintings showing athletic scenes (Figs. 50, 56), and 
Dr. Eleanor F. Rambo, formerly of the same Museum, for a copy of 
the Knossos wall-painting (PI. I). 

A word might be added as to the speUing of Greek proper names. 
Since consistency in this matter seems unatt.iinable, I have adopted 
the method outlined in the British School Annual (xv, 1908-09, p. 402), 
whereby the names of persons, places, buildings, festivals, etc., are 
transliterated from the Greek forms, except those which h.ive become 
a part of the English language. But even here 1 have sometimes 
deviated from the practice of using familiar English forms. 

In abbreviations of the names of journals (see pages xvi-xix) I 
have largely conformed with the usage long recommended by the 
American Journal of Arckaology. 

For convenience in identifying the many works of art, discussed or 
mentioned in tl>e text and foot-notes, I have constantly referred to 
well-known collections of plates, such as those of Brunn-Bruckmann, 
Bulle* Rayet, and von Mach. For further convenience, I have also 
in most cases referred to the outline drawings of statues in Reinach's 
Repertoire de la staluair^ grecque et romaine, and in some cases to the 
older ones found in Clarae's Mush di sculpture antique et modernf, 
and in Mueller and Wirselcr's Denkmader dcr ak/n Kunst. 

In closing, I have the pleasant duty of thanking generally the many 
friends who have given me valuable suggestions and assistance, espe- 
cially Profe-ssor Lane Cooper, of Cornell University, for reading the 
proof-sheets of the entire work, and Professor Alfred Emerson, now of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, my former teacher, for revising the list of 
Corrigenda. 

Walter Woodburn Hvde. 
Universitv of Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia^ October, J92i. 
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CHAPTER I. 

EARLY GREEK GAMES AND PRIZES. 

I'LAli I AND FlGURK* I AND J. 

»rc attempting to trace historically the development of monu- 
ments of victors in the gymnic and hippie contests at Olympia, and 
before attempting to reconstruct their difTereiit types, it will be 
useful to devote ;i preliminary chapter to the early history of Greek 
athletics and victor prizes in general. 

It is a truism that the origin of Greek athletics Is not to be found in 
the recently discovered Aegean civiHzation of Crete, nor in the latest 
phase of the same culture on Mycenxan-sitesuf the mainland of Greece. 
Their origin is not to be sought in the indigenous Mediterranean stock 
which produced Th:it culture, but rather among the northern invaders of 
Greece, the fair-haired Ach.-eans of the Homeric poems, and especially 
among the later Dorians in the Peloponnesus. It was to the physical 
vigor of these strangers rather than to the more artistic nature of the 
Mediterraneans that the later Greeks owed their interest in sports. . As 
thcseinvadcrssrttled themselves most firmly in the Peloponnesus, Greek 
athletics may be said to bcchieH>' the product of South Greece. It was 
here that three of the four national festivals grew up — at Olympia, 
Nemea, and on the Corinthian Isthmus. It was in the schools of Argos 
and Sikyon that athletic sculpture fluurished hcsr and in later Greek 
history physical exercise was most fully developed among the Dorian 
Spartans.' 

SPORTS IN CRETE. 

Centuries before the Achaean civilization of Greece had bloomed, 
there developed among the Minoans of Crete a passion for certain 
acrobatic performances and for gymnastics. These Cretans, though 
strongly influenced by Egypt and the East, did not borrow their love 
of sport from outside any more than did the later Achaeans. On the 
walls of the tombs of Bcni-Hasan on the Nile art pictured many ath- 
letic sports, Including a series of several hundred wrestling groups,* but 
these sports did not influence, so far as we know, Cretan athletics. At 
KnossQs bull-grappling seems to have been the national sport, as we 
sec from the frescoes on the palace walls. In the absence of the horse, 
which did not appear in early Aegean times in Crete, it is not difficult 
to understand the development of gymnastic sports with bulls. At 
Knosso! a seal has been found which shows the rude drawing of a vessel 
with rowers seated under a canopy, superimposed on which is drawn 
the greater portion of a huge horse. In this design, dating from about 
1600 B.C. and synchronizing with the earlier part of the eighteenth 
Egyptian dj'nasty. wc doubtless see a graphic way of indicating the 



•Cy. (iardinet. pp. S-9. 



"Sw in/M. p. 228 and n 2. 



cargo, and consequently a cyntemporary record, it may be, of the firsr 
iniponation of horses from Libya into Cn-te.' 

The Cretan bull seems to have been a much larger animal than the 
species found upon the island to-day.^ Bull-grappling at Knossos was 
the sport of female as well as male toreadors. A fragmentary rea- 
angular fresco, dating from about 1500 B.C. (PI. 1), was discovered 
there by Sir Arthur Evans in 1901 and is now in the Candia museum. 
It is executed with extraordinary spirit and shows a huge bull rushing 
forward with lowcied head and tail straight out. A man is in the act 
of turning a somersault on its back, his legs in the air, his arms grasp- 
ing the bull's body and his head raised, looking back to the rear of the 
animal, where a cowgirl is standing, holding out her arms to catch his 
flying figure as soon as his feat is concluded. Another cowgirl, at the 
extreme left, seems to be suspended from the bull's horns, which pass 
under her armpits, while she catches hold further up. However, she 
is not being tossed, but is taking position preliminary to leaping over 
the bull's back. Both the man and the women wear striped boots and 
bract lets; the women arc apparently distinguished by their white skin, 
short drawers, yellow sashes embroidered with red, and the red-and- 
blue diadems around iheii bri)ws.* On the oppfjsire wall a similar scene 
was pictured; among its stucco fragments was found the representation 
of the arm and shoulder of a woman grasping a bull by the horns. The 
fragmentary representation of another woman and man was also found. 

A very similar scene has long been known from a fresco painting 
from Tiryns, now in Athens.* A bull is represented galloping to the 
left, while a man' clings to its horns with his right hand and is swept 

*B. S. A., XI. T'CH-i, (iu, 7 irtil pp, 12-H 1 hr hori;i; alio appran on day il'Kiiineiitt from 
KnoMoi ifith rnyal chariot* and alto f»n iotnb«on« anJ ragmcntan' fttKoei of Mv-cmx; for 
the latter, «Pc .^r^A. Kph., 1SS7, I'l. XI. On ihc l.iby.in "rigin of rlit jirat hurtfs iiicruducnl 
inio CiircKC, »cr W. KidKCU'Vi 7'Ac O'igi'n and Infliu-nrf of tht Thtitottihkred Horse, 190S, p,4S0. 

'Sec ihc bull drpkicd on a kh\ fram riaisoi, in be nii:nti<:inc<1 bciow; Anet-lo Mosfo, Tkt 
Pttlaeri ofCtfie, 1907, p. 2 IS, fin. 98. The It^li.-tn Miiiiii>ti found ai HiKta Tiiada ilic Ixines of 
a giii^ncic bull, and UnMi> (rf. p. 216, n, I ) foiinil ibe rcmaini of (in« at PhiiKtoi. 

•fl. S. //.,VII. 1900-1. pp. 94 f, and VJII, l''OI-2. p. 7^; Mnssn.op. oi, pp. 216-218; H. R. 
Hall. Ant. Uitlafy />/ tiuNw Etut, 191 J, PI. IV., 2; Mr*. \(..C.^oi>n<\att, Days in .iltica, 19H, 
PI. Hi Kichtrr, Hfrk. of thf CUiiu^ ColUrli^n of thf Afrifapoliian Muirtim of /In, AtXl, p, J3, 
As. \i. .\» Dr. Evani' Aliai ba* nut yet appeared, the plate in tM t»t is tak<n ftvm a watei- 
colot by Gillictoii, in the museum of Liverpool, 

•It bas uficn (jccii pitrtuivd and dcKiibcil: t. p.. S<hliemann. Tirym, 1885, PI. XIII; Schueh- 
hattlr, UrUifmann'r Kxcasaiinnj, ISSl, pp. 'Wi f. anil fin. Ill; Tioantat-Manait, Th/ Mytfturan 
Alt. 1897. p. i I, As. 12; Ptrioi^"hipi«, VI. p. H87. tin, 439; Mobsa, op. fit,, p. i20. Iir. 100; H. B. 
Walters, Tht An of \hi Cntki, lyOf,, I'l, LIX; Springct-Michaeli*, p. tlS, fig. 242; Tirfnu, Dit 
£rg^bn.J. Auifah d druljch. Jmlilul, in Alkrn, 11. |yj2, I'l. XVMI. 

*Un analogy vriib the Koohu* fioi'o ihii bRuit, brciitire <A iti wtitiT ikin, ibould be ibai of a 
wnmatiaiiil tint of a man, as the iitaal color of the Ian c( is red. However, the charioteers painted 
irbiie on firscDci Jiicovcred at Tirym in 1910, which teprcscot a boat liuni (>cc Rodetiwaldi, 
A. M.. XXX\'f. 1911. pp. rw f. and fiu. 2. p. 201. teKtored; nrr also Tiryas, II. PI XII, in 
colm) arcrcKarilcd by Hal) at youthi and not women. He rcmatlu thai in Empt yi>iit)K piincei, 

o led the "theltercd life." were afti:n reprctented on moRum«ni« at pale, ihaiiitb ted wi* the 

•luial color: «ee flail, of. fit., p. 5K and ti, I; tJ., Ar^r^ti Arduroia^y, 1914, p. 190 and: 

ti. Kudcnwaldt inicrprcit them ai fcmalt: t. c. 
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along witli one foot tightly touching the bull's b:ick and the other 
swung atoft. Most early writers interpreted this scene as :i bull-hunt, 
the artist having drawn the hunter aI>ove the hull through igno- 
rance of perspective. The execution is very infcritir, three ;ittempts 
of the bun^hng painter being visible in the painting of the tail and 
the front legs. Others saw in it the representation of an acrobat 
showinj; his dexterity by leaping upon the back of an animal in full 
career, recalling the description of such a crick in the Iliad, where Ajax 
is represented as rushing over the plain like a man who. while driving 
four horses, leaps from horse to horse' But this figure must take its 
place side by side with the one from Knossos just described as another 
bull-grappling scene. That such sports were not held in the open air, 
but in an enclosed courtyard, is shown by the seal from Praises now in 
the Candia Museum, which depicts a man vaulting on the back of a 
gigantic ox within a paved enclosure." Doubtless the thcatral areas 
discovered at Phaistos by the Italiiin Archarological Mission^ and at 
Knossos by Sir Arthur Evans in 1903* were not large enough for hull 
scenes and were used merely for ceremonial dancing and perhaps for 
the boxing matches to he described.'' Sunilur acrobats are doubtless 
to be recognized in the two beautiful ivory statuettes, only 11.5 
inches in height, of so-called leapers, found by Dr. Evans at Knossos 
in 1901.* These masterpieces of the late Minoan II period represent 
acrobats (one is probably a woman) darting through the air. "The 
life, the freedom, the flan of these figures is nothing short of marvel- 
lous," writes Dr. Evans, who calls attention to the careful physical 
training shown in their slender legs and in the muscles, even the veins 
on the back of the hands and the hnger-nails being plainly indicated 
as well as the details of the skinfolds at the joints. They doubtless 
formed a part of an ivor\' model of the bull-ring and are meant for 
miniature toreadors, who were hung in the air by fine gold wires' over 
the backs of ivory bulls who stood on the solid ground. The heads of 
the figures arc thrown backwards, a posture suitable for such vaultcrs. 
but not for leapers or divers. Minoan art culminated in these statu- 
ettes and in certain stucco figures in half relief found also at Knossos. 
Only a few fragments of these reliefs ha\*e survived, most of which were 
decorative or architectonic in character, though among them were also 

'XV, 679 f. F. Miti, Ji., iV, ISS'^, [tp. 119 C.on tht analogy lo cciiain coin i>p«. »aw 
in thi* ficsco a rcprmciitjinun of rivvi divinities. 

rMoMn. op. eil.. p. 29tt, fig. 9S. *5ct M.wno. p. JI I, fin- 15^ 

•H«e rhf pavrd iptct nMafum only about 30 bv 40 fr*t and (lip rwn lirn nf wan wonlil w« 
only 400 to SOO .pwiator.: B. S. A., IX, I902-O3, p. JOS. fin. 69; sm Mosm. p. 31S.. fi«. IS4. 
and Baikir. TA/ Jvo A'i'n;i <^ Ctrir, 1913. I'l«. XXI (h«fAK rttioraiion). X.XIt (rettoreil). 

•S« Bunows, The DuitKerifs in Crete, 1907. p, 5. Vht tine it ILnonot maylw the"<;horo*" 
mixiKttt by Datdaloi Tor Arijtdiic: lUaJ. XVIII, 590-:. 

*Jf S. J.. VIII. I90I-2. pp. 72-t. Sk. 39 (ami); Ph- U. Uh Baikic. op. di.. PI. XIX; H. R. 
Hall. Jrzfit AttharAoty. 1*1- XXX, 2; Mmw). o^. dl.. p. III. fijt- 102; r/ Ilutnjws. op. fit., p. 21; 
Bu»e. p. 49. fie. 7: Spiineer-Micfiarltt. p. lOJ. fie. 228. 

'Kcmaiiu of nipprr wire with gald foil twitted around it tlill adhtre to th« head of one ttaiuctte. 
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found human disjecta membra in high relief, such as the fragment of a 
left forearm holding a horn, and not a pointed vase, as Dr. Evans 
thought. Here the muscles are well indicated, though the veins are 
exaggerated.' This fragment may well be a part of the same bull- 
grappling scenes as those in the frescoes, as also the life-like image of 
a bull, the details of whose head, mouth, eyes, and nostrils arc full of 
expression, and whose muscles are perfectly indicated. 

When compared with the monuments described, the similarity of 
details on the design of the Vapheio cups ornamented in repousse, 
the "most splendid specimens known of thr work of the Minoan gold- 
smith,"* never again equalled until the Italian Renaissance, makes it 
more than possible that here again we have scenes of bull-grappl ng 
rather than of bull-hunting. On one cup is represented a quiet pas- 
toral scene — a man tying the legs of a bull with a rope, while two other 
bulls stand near, amicably licking one another, and a third is quietly 
grazing. On the other, however, are represented scenes of a very 
different character. In the centre is a furious bull entangled in a net, 
which is fastened to a tree; to the left a figure, doubtless a woman, is 
holding on to a bull's head, white a man has fallen on his head beside 
the animal, both man and woman being dressed in the Cretan fashion. 
A third bull rushes furiously by to the right. Most commentators 
have seen bu'l-hunting scenes on both these cups. Thus, on the first 
cup were represented three scenes in the drama of trapping a bull by 
means of a tame decoy cow; to the right the bull is starting to go to the 
rendezvous, while in the center the bull stands by the cow's side and to 
the left he is finally trapped and tied.' On the other cup thr furious 
animal at the left was supposed to have thrown one hunter and to have 
caught another on its horns. But Mosso's interpretation of this design 
seems to be the right one.* The two persons struggling with the bull 

'Stc }A-Avj. ^p. «(., p. 221. H- 101; B. S. J.. VII. 1900-01. p. Si^, 

'Hall, /V'C'da t4rtkaah[y, pp. 55-4S. Though diKovcrcil in 1ttS9 in a btc-hiTc tomb aeai 
Sparta, rJKK fammri cupi arc obviomly impaiiatioiii Itoiii Crcic. the work of an artist of thclMC 
MiiKrjn I pcriMl. Similatly. the liorfhunt un the dajiitrr-bbdc rtum Myceiue h akin to Cretin 
art. if twK (U pruditct. Thnc ciipt have brrn pftrn pictured: r. f., Artk. Epk,, 1S){V. Pi. IX: 
Schufhhaidi. PI. lir(App,,pp, J50f.J; S, C.J/.. tV, 1891. PU. XI-XII (in color), XllI-XIV; 
TMuntai-Minati, 0^. cii., pp. 227-S, fi^t. |]3'll4i Pttiftt-Chipipji, VI, I'l. XV (in color) and pp. 
786-7. fis*. y<.'t-i70; H. B. Walter*. <,p. cii., PI. V; M<.»<.. »p.rU..pp. 22J f. fie^ 103. a. b, and 104. 
a, bi c; Hall, op. tit., PI. XV. I, and tf. id., Ancient llimry oj thf Star EatU pp. S4-S, n. li 
S irri DSC r- Mich actii, pp. 104-5, 6es< 230 a. b; J. H- BrcaMcd, Amirni Times, 1916. &b- 140, opp. 
p.I3|. 

Thi* inttrprctation of ihe uene hat httn compared with the dnlKii of a lion and Boai on the 

ihnrt iword-hltdr from the chifftain'i grave at Knotioi: mc Burrows, o^, ett., p. 68 and r/. pp. 

\i(t~7. Here there aic two Miccetiive sfrnn; lint the ait^mi (wild goat) ia itanlcd and tprinc* 

away; tlnn the li"ii ■• tept««ented inumphant at the end of the chase with utie panonthcbcaac's 

hind tiuaitcr aiid tht- uihei laiKtl to iciikc; »ce Kvani^ Pr/JtiiiorU Tomhs of Kneno/, 1906, p. 57, 

fif. W, <■/. atx) htonie iiiUid daicKcr-hlade fiom Mycciiv, showinK huiiiiuu scene* on each face; 

" *(o«-Chip«ci, VI, ri, XVII, 1 (panther huntinic wild ddckx, in color), XV I H, 1-t. (lion-hunt by 

-•I Mom chaiinji aaicMet. in coIcb); ef, Ttounta»-Manatt, ap. eit., pp. 200-2; Spnne«f 

V, 2a. Ii. Ji Schiichhardt, ap. eii., p. 229, fig. 227; (/. Bunow*, of. til., p. 136, 

)2I*S. 
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have no lasso and so can hanUy lie hunters; besides, if the bul! had im- 
paled a hunter with its horns, the hunter would have been represented 
with his head up and not down. The figure is, however, uninjured and 
holds on with its knee bent over one horn and its shoulder against the 
other; it is merely, therefore, intended for a woman acrobat. The net 
shown in the centre was never used for hunting wild bulls; more prob- 
ably it was intended as an obstacle in racmg. The fallen man has been 
standing on the netted bull, which, with the gymnast on its back, was 
expected to have leaped over the net, but has not succeeded; conse- 
quently, the acrobat has been tumbled over the buir.<: head. 

This ancient Cretan .tport seems to have been similar to that known 
in Thessaly and elsewhere in historical days as rd rafjooAiadaV'ta.' A 
survival of it stiti persists to our day in certain parts of Italy, as, r. g., 
in the province of Viterbo." 

Acmbatic feats of various sorts were attractive to the later Greeks 
from the time of Homer down. We have already mentioned one 
passage from the Iliad in which a driver of four horses leaps from horse 
to horse in motion. On the shield of Achilles tumblers appeared among 
the dancers on the dancing-place.' Patroklos ironically remarks over 
the body of Kcbriones, as the charioteer falls headlong like a diver 
from his chariot when hit by a missile, that there arc tumblers 
also among the Trojans.' In later centuries the Athenians evinced a 
great attraction to acrobatic feats. The story told of Hippokleides' 
reveals that high-born Athenians did not disdain to practice them. 
They appear to have formed a sort of side-show attraction at the 
Panarhenaic festival, as such scenes occur frequently on Attic vases. 
Thus on :in early (imitation?) Panathenaic vase from Kameiros in the 
Bibliothil'que Nationale in Pari.f,* there is represented behind the driver 
a man standing on the hack of a horse, armed with a helmet and two 
shields, while in front another appears to be balancing himself on a pole. 

But such acrobatic scenes as those of Crete and later Greece can 
not properly be classed as athletic. They betoken more the love of 
excitement than of true sport. The only form of real athletics repre- 
sented on iMinoan monuments, one which was classed in later Greece as 
one of the national sports, was that of boxing, which seems to have been 

*Sgc Bocckh. p. M9, on Pyik., II, 7S. Tlic same «ord occun altv in an inKiiption oa a 
late rdicf fiom Smyma. which show« horKmcn punuing bulls. Ic^pinit on their back* and 
■rnuna th«!r hotm; C /.(>.. II. 3212; aha iti in inKriptiom from Sinopc* ibii]., 111,4157 (line 5); 
an imcriprinn from Aphtodisi at chills Mtch men Tavneiaeiirtv. i*iJ., II. Add., 275%. 1 hf f vid«nce 
■botri ikai (iarijiitfr. p. 9, n. 2. ii Mions in coniKrciine ihc taurotaikepiia with (fie huiitiiie-ficM 
tn>i«(lcir Willi thcciicut. H« titct the Smyrna reb«f above mcniioncd (iniheAihmoItJnMiiwuin 
41 Oxford, ni>. 21''l, Mrhi<.')i, however, thonUI li«in(crpiticd ai an acfobati^tMiic Set J. Kaunack, 
Kuin. Mui., .KXXVI II, 1KS3, pp. J9J (., who JIkumo bij|l-A|[hiing in Thcsialy and Rome and 
quotn ivt iiiKiipcrotu of Hellenic cimca to show that bcaat liglii* vrerc common in \hit Minor. 

»C/. Moiw. op. til., pp. 2U-2IS. 'Ili^td. XVni.tOS-6 (-CM.. IV. 18-19). 

•Iliad, XVI. 742-50. 'Hdi-. VI. 129. 

*No. 243; we Salnaann. UMftropali Jt Camtim. PI. LVII; Gaidinet, p. 24S. it- J9. 
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the favorite gymnastic contest of the Cretans, as it always was of the 
later Greeks. Boxing scenes appear on seals,' on a steatite fragment 
of :i pyxis found in 1901 «t Knossos and, in conjunction with a bull- 
grappling scene, on the so-called Boxer 
Vase found by the Italians at Hagia Tri- 
ada (Fig. 1). The vase is a cone-shaped 
rhytoii of steatituy 18 inches high, origi- 
nally overlaid with gold foil. It belongs 
to the best ptriotl of Cretan art, hue 
Miiioan ].- This vase alone, if no other 
monumental evidence were at hand, would 
suffice to show the physical prowess and 
love of sport of the Minoans. Because 
of its scenes of boxing and bull-grappling 
Mosso calls it " the mosr complete monu- 
ment rhat we have o^ gymnastic exercise 
in the Mediterranean civilization.'*' The 
Inter Greek tradition of the high degree 
of phy.sical development attained by the 
Cretans is proved by this monument.' 

The rehefs :ire arranged in four horizon- 
tal zones.' One of these, the second from 
the top, represents a bull-grappling scene, 
showing two racing bulls, upon the head 
and horns of one of which a gymnast has 
vaulted (not being tossed and hc^lpless, 
as most interpreters think).* The other 




Fic. I.— So-called 5o.\<T Fase, 
from Hagin Triada (Cast). 
Museum of Candia. 
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'A. i-, un one riMindat Knossn^in IWJ: It. S. 4.. IX, l''02-3»p. 57.and Rg. 35 on p. 36. Here 
the attitude of ihcbcixcr is ainioti iOctiiical with i\iit on the pyxis ta bcdrMribed bctaw. A tnWtj 
dettitnnfthcMmcMjTtnuvbe^s^eeniinaicialFtDinHaKiaTnattamentitiTieilin H.S.A^ IX, p.57, n. 2. 

'Hill, .1/gran Jrch^rulogy, p. }i (c. SfjOO H. C ); for description, ihid . pp. ■(il-2. 

'Op. tit., p. 211. In thif fcupect it ihouM be compatcil with the telief un the archaic (lixtJi- 
century B.C.) Attic trii'od va»c fiom TaniKta, now in Bcilin, whi<:h ihowi iccncs of bouiib 
wccstlioK. mid fuwiinic: .i- Z.. III. 18S1, pp. JO (. and ?Ia. Ill, IV. 

*P., V, H. I, »yi KlymrniiKC^mc frnm C'rcrc fihy yr;iTs ihtr DrukalinnS Aood and held namu 
■ I Olyinpia: r/. VI, 21,6. Aristoilc mmkiis the whole poliikal and cduciiioiMl lyitem at 
Spairu to a Creian otiiiin: Poliius. II. lOf., )27lb , f. 

*Spe R- Paiihcni. Rr%dicnnUdfUa R. Acfod. Jri Limri. Xll, 190J. fisic. 70, p. 17; F. Halbhert, 
ibid.. XIV, 1905, pi» Ji*.? f . Re 1; Burrows, o/. tit., PI. 1; Momo, op. eil., p. 212. fig. 93; Hill. 
Aet'An Jftkaatoty, I'l. XV'l (ftom east in Mu»eiim of Caiulia, whcntc one pbte); tf. i4., Anc. 
Hill. NtAt Enji, 1*1. IV,. S. A copy is m the MctiujKjIiiun Mustuiii, New Votk; i«e IfbSt. «/ 
Claisital CaUttlion, p. 16, fii*. 8. 

'Dciailaf lane. Mono, p. 31]. fig. 94, The acrobat wears jutt lucli diiped buott and braccJcn 
a* the man and women on the fteico fioni Kno»rjs. The man biiidiiie the le|i« of the bull nn iht 
Vapheiu ciifi wean niinilji apparel. Similat icenet nf icyinnanti vaultine over a bull'i biek are 
teen on the teal of a bracelet found at Knatta* in l'W2: S. S. ./., VIII, 1901-2. p. IH, hjt. Oi 
Mono. p. 214. lig. '^Sa; alwonthe imaglioAf i Hng in Athene Moho, p. 215, Jit-S'Sb. Scenes of 
K>'iniiaiia with bull* at tt« ate common wn seal itnpt«iioi»: t. g., on une from Myi-cnx in Aihent. 
Idmu. p. 217,6^.97. un the one in CanJia already ineniiuncd, liiW., Iik- %; <-/. Botanquri. Exca* 
•tPraUo*. H- S, ./..VIII, p. 252, whu hdicvc!! the bull hai been surprJH-d by a hunter. 
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three represent boxers in all attitudes of the prize-nne, hitiinft, 
guarding, falling, »n<l cv«n kicking, .is in the Inter Greek pnnkrntton. 
Some :ire vicrorious, the left arm bfinj; extended on guard and the 
right drawn back to strike; one (in the top 7.nnp) is ready to spring, 
just as Hector was ready to spring on Achilles;' others arc prostrate 
on the ground with their feet in the air. The violence o( the action 
recalls the boasr of Epcios in the famous match in the Iliad that he 
will break his adversary's boncs.- 

The method of attack by the right arm and defense by the left is 
the same as that formerly used by English pugilists. In the topmost 
zone the combatants wear helmets with visors, cheek-pieces, and horse- 
hair plumes, and also shoes; in the third zone down the pugilists also 
wear helmets, though of a different pattern, while the bottom zone 
shows Bgures, perhaps youths, with bare heads. Some of the boxers 
appear to wear boxing-gloves. In the lowest zone wesce thewell-known 
feat of swinging the antagonist up by the legs and throwing him— if 
we may so conclude from the contorted position of the vanquished, 
whose legs are In the air. 

A similar figure appears in relief on the fragment of a pyxis found at 
Knossos.' A youth with clenched fists stands with left arm extended 
as if to ward ofFa blow, while his right arm is drawn back and rests on 
his hipi below we sec the bent knee of a prostrate figure, evidently that 
of his vanquished opponent. The boxer has a wasp-likc waist and 
wears a metal girdle. His left leg is well modeled, the muscles not 
being exaggerated. 

.ATHLETICS IN HOMER. 

We have evidence, therefore, that the love of sport existed tn Crete as 
it has existed in all countries since. But the comparatively unathletic 
character of the Aegean culture is shown by the complete absence of 
athletic representations — apart from bull-grappling scenes — in the art 
of its last phase at Mycena; and Tiryns on the mainland. This is an 
independent argument for (he view that the civilization nf the main- 
land was chiefly the product of the old Mediterranean stock, which 
was final'y conquered by the invading Achaians, who are represented 
in Homer as skilled gymnasts. In Homer we are imniediatcly con- 
scious of being in another world, for here we are in an atmosphere of 
true athletics, which are fully developed and quite secular in char- 
acter.* They are, however, wholly spontaneous, for there are as yet 
neither meets nor organized training, neither stadia, gymnasia, nor 
pabrstnc; for such an organization of athletics did not exist until the 
SLYch century B. C. But Homer's account of the funeral games of 

'Iliad, .\Xir. 50H f. 'X.Xin.67.'. 

*ff. S. .{.. V 1 1. 1S(XH, fix. 31. pp. 9> aiKl 96; c.jpitd by Gardiner, p. 10. fig. 1. 

'Wrthobl(Ibc;ir inniind ibil ibecivitiurion pictured in ihc HcmcticpomisamedKeiioooR.C. 
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Patroklos is pervaded by a Spirit of true athletics and has a perennial 
attraction for every lover of sjwrt. Walter Leaf says of the chariot- 
race, which is the culminating feature of the description, that it is "a 
piece of narrative as truthful in its characters as it is dramatic and 
masterly in description."' Such n description could have been com- 
posed onlv by a poet who belon};ed to a people long acquainted with 
athletics and intensely interested in them. Nestor often speaks of a 
remoter past, when the gods and heroes contended. Odysseus says lie 
could not have fought with Hrralcles nor Eurytos, heroes of the olden 
time, "who contended with the immortal gods." 'ITie Homeric warrior 
was distinguished from the merchant by his knowledge of sport. Thus 
Euiyalosof the Fhaiakians says in no complimentary tone to Odysseus; 
"No truly, stranger, nor do I think thee at all like one that is skilled 
in games .... rather art thou such an one as comes and goes in a 
benched ship, a master of sailors that are merchantmen, one with a 
memory for his freight, or that hath charge of a cargo homeward boundi 
and of greedily gotten gains. "^ It is beside the point whether the 
chief passages in the poems which relate to sports are late in origm or 
not, even if they are later than 776 B.C., the traditional lirst Olympiad. 
In anv case the later poet merely followed an nlder tradition. At the 
funeral games of Putroklos all the events are practical in character, 
the natural amusements of men chiefly interested in war. They are, 
however, not merely military, but arc truly arhleric. The oldest and 
mostaristocraticof all the events described isthcchariot-racr — in which 
the war-chariot is used— the monopoly of the nobles then, as it was 
always later the sport of kings and the rich.^ Boxing and wrestling 
come next in importance, already occupying the position of preemin- 
ence which they hold in the poems of Pindar. The foot-race between 
Ajax, the son of Oileus, and Odysseus follows. Of the last four events, 
three — the single combat between Ajax and Diomcdes. the throwing of 
lUc solos, and the contest in archery — are admitted to be late additions. 
The last event of all, the casting of the spear, may be earlier, but we 
know little about it, as the contest did not take place, Achilles yielding 
the first prize to .Agamemnon. Most of these later events arc described 
in a lifeless manner and have not the vim and compelling interest of 
the earlier ones. Indeed the contest in urchery seems t(» be treated 
with a certain amount of ridicule, which shows the contempt of the 
great nobles for so plebeian a sport. The armed contest, though it is 

^ThllUJ? IWO, II. p, 468, 

*Oil., VIII. 158 r. (iranilatcd liy Buichct mJ Lant]. 

*GaiJiiiFt. p. li, poinrt our ilui tlictc is no mention of a i^liariot-iacc in tlic Odynjcy. mcrrtv 
b«cauic Iihaca wan not a bnil "ihur puiiircih horiet," nor Kitf it "wiilc rmiiirx »[ mcidun- 
tand." Th« plain* of Thrtialy and Argai, the honiK of Acliill«s and .Au^ineninon mpFc> 
lively, «'»■', however, Tainccl Un their hoi»<. and ihe pliiii of Ttuy wat lar|;e emnifth Tar the 
chai'r>i-r>c«. The only nthef ehariof »c«» mcniionuil in thr Iliad are held in ¥X\si XI, 696 t.; 
XXllI.630f. 
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pictured in art certainly as early as the sixth century B. C.,' never had a 
place in the later Grt-tjk games.' Jumping, an important p:irt of the 
later pentathlon, \s mentioned hut once in the poems, us a iearurc of 
the sports of the Phaiakians. Hut the later pentathlon, as Gardiner 
says, is certainly not suggested in Homer's account, though many 
have assumed it,' merely hecause Nestor mentions hts former contests 
at Douprasion in hoxing, in running, in hurling the spent, and in the 
chariot-race.^ This, however, is not the combination of contests 
Icnown much later as the pentathlon, in which the same contestants 
had to compete in the series of events — running, jumping, wrestling, 
diskos-th rowing, and javelin-throwing. 

ORIGIN' OF GREEK G.-UIES IN THE CULT OF THE DEAD. 

In these games described in the Iliad we sec an example of the origin 
of the later athletic festivals in the cult of the dead. Homer knows 
only of funeral games'* and there is no traee in the poems of the later 
athletic meetings held in honor of a god.' However, the association 
of the later games with religious festivals held at stated times can be 
traced to the games with which the funeral of the Homeric chief was 
celebrated. The oldest example of periodic funeral games in Greece 
of which we have knowledge wete those held in Arkadia in honor of the 
dead Azan, the father of Kleitor and son of .Arkas, at which prizes were 
offered at least for horse-racing." 

Though the origin of the four national religious festivals in Greece — 
at Olympia, Delphi. Nemca, and on rhc Isthmus— is buried in a mass 
of conHicting legend, certain writers agree in saying that all of them 
were founded on funeral games, though they were later dedicated to 

*£■ s-t on ccnain nrcciphiK<: *^ Murray, Sonophaii in thr Jtritiik Musmm, Fit. II. Ill (oni 
ttotit Ktacom«iiai). 

The (tuc koftemsehi* dt»er'thtd hy Hom<r and later practUeJ ky the Manririeant ard Kyte- 
ncan* <</■ A(h<rau», IV, 41, p. 154) tliould not be conffiundvil, an GirJiiicr, p. !I, ii. i, rentaiki, 
with ihe UiercnmiKittinnaf rhc »mc name held ai the Athenian Thriria and T;iiighc tn the K)'rn- 
nuia, wtiich was a purely tnilliarycxcrciiir tike fcticinii;: V\no, Ltuhef, I82B and pajtim; Coftiai, 
4S6l>; Jt Lt[.. SJJE; tf. Dai.-SaKl.. i- f. Haplomitchiii. 

*£.£., Ltif. in hn C<mpanim lo iJu Iliad, 1S92. p. IVQ; id., Tik* Iliad. I], p. 417, not* on 
Sfkc 621. 

'Iliad, X\lll,GHf.; Hid., 621-}, wl)ct(^ Achille* givM Nciior a pHu bccaufe he will ntvtr 
again he able it> contcaJ iri baitinib wtcttlinK, H<it]]it^ ihc javdm, or iiiiiiiiii){. In i.H,, VIII, 
1(U and 128, leaping i* tubttiiuted (or chaiivc-iadnc. 

*£.f .Iliad. XXlI.ieM: "The etcai ptitc . . . ofa man that ii Jcad^ XKtll.630 T. vhcrc 
Neitur tvc'lti victutici in ihi' eainei iidd liy ihe Fpcians at Buupratiun in Elit at the Tuneial of 
ihi local hrrn Ainarvnk<.iii. IlouptutiDn ii al»i mentioned in Ili.iit. XI. 7S6, in Nriioi'* itoty 
of th< war btiwecn (he F)'lian< and E[it)an« and of the vrjr waged by hit father Ncleut on Augeat, 
for Mealine four horiei which had been »ent to Eli* to conier>d for a tripod. 

'Eaamrlo vf t>vncKyti<.' icamci in honor of Kiid* arc found 4U0 in the Homrtic Hymn to the 
Deliaa Ai-cll". !. i« f.i in I'.iid.r. W.. IX. 6 [;ieii*>i P., Vlil. 2.1 (Zeu») and «:hol., and Hdt., 
1( HI (Apdln) and ichol,;ctc. 

*P., Vlil. U. Fui uihcr examples of funcial tcainrs. kc tcrcrcnccs in Kiaiuc. p. 9. n. 3. He 
who thowt that muticat cnnttttt were funerary in character. 
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gods.' Thus the Isihmbn were instituted in honor of the dead MfJi- 
kertes,^ the Nemean in honor of Ophektrs or Archermoros,' the Pythian 
in honor of the slain Python,'theOlyinpi:in In honor of the hero Pelops ' 
To both Pindar and llacchylides the Olympian pamcs were associatrd 
with the tomb of Pclops; Pausanias, on rheotlier hand, records that the 
ancient Elean writers ascribed their origin to the Idxan Herables of 
Crete.* It was a common tradition that Heraklcs founded the eames, 
some writers savinj; that it was the Cretan, others that it was the 
Greek hero, the son of Zeus and Alkmena.' 

Despite the variation in legends relative to the institution of the 
four national games, we should not doubt the universal tradition that 
all were funerary in origin. The tradition is confirmed by many lines 
of argument: by the survival of funeral customs in their later rituals, 
by the later custom of instituting funeral games in honor of dead 
warriors both in antiquity and in modern times, and by the testi- 
mony of early athletic art in Greece.* We shall now briefly consider 
these arguments. 

'Thir (choliaur (in Pindar. Xrm.. Ari-um.. Borckh. p 424 B, xnd Ithm., Argum.. p, JH, »)■) 
(Up \em*aii >nJ I<thmr3n ►■■"I'ct funerafy; Clem. Mn., Ptolrfft., Cb. [I, 34, 29 P. (qiiotnl bj 
K<i>«bi<>», Praff. nani; II, fc, 71 b. c) jijvt that >ll four gt eat Baroet were funerary in onsiit. 

»l'.. I.. H4.«; Otm. Mm.. Slr^m.. I, Ch. 21, U7. 401 P. 

•P„II. Ii,2-Ji AiKilltfJ.. 111.6,4; llvcinii). F<tb.,7i: schnl.cin Pinilar's Vrn.. ArKUm. Hew 
the timpitrt wfiii- mniirninK Kiimrtiiti Iwrsiismrthe otiKin of the K3nici:Kc Gardiner, p. 225 

•.Ari»r«tlp. Fr/^'ai. (rtt^F. U. C... H, p. 1«9. no. 282; Oem, Alct-, Proir., Ch. I, 2, 2 p. and 
Cli. W.M.l'i I' ; flyic-. FiJ>., 140. For a dJFtrent ntnry of Th« rounding (la appcwe .Apollu (n 
not t>foicctins (he temple when Delphi wa* invidcd by Danar^l, »cc Aucuiiinci Jt Cn. Dri 
XVII 1. 12; <7'.si:hul. 011 hnd., Pyth., Aiuvm.; Ovid, Mrt., 1.445f. The PyiAiaweit tcor«anized 
by the Amphicryiintaia funeral contcnin honarnf the«nldieri who fell in the firii Sacred War 

*C/. P,. V, lM-2; Clem, Al«../, c. 'V. 7/r-9. 

'SeeSiiabi^Vin. J.,iO<C.J54-S); Pindjr. O/.. II, J f; VI.C.7 f.; X. 25 f.; Diod.. IV, 14 and 
V. M. ArordinR rn Pindar, //. u. and the tcholiasr on Oi., 11. 2. S, and 7, Boeclch, pp. 58-9, 
H«rakln, the ion o( Y.tut, insfiiuteJ tht i^mei in honor af Z*ut; bui Statin*, TM., VI, H f, 
Suliniit, I, ZH fed. Mummscn), II yi-, fib., 273. Clem. Mtx., Slmm.. ],Ch, 21, 137, ny it wa«ii 
honiir of PuIuim. On rhe trailitiiitial connection of Hcriklc:* <riih Olympia. ic« E. Cutttuc, jfM. 
J. k. prfttu. Akad. J. lt'\'jf. su Bfriin, phUm.-hinoi. Kl , IW*. pp. 1098 f.; Busolt.CnWi. 0«A.t. 
iVfi. I, pp 240 r. On leiccnd> uf the ritly hiMury ofOlvniiiia. icr KrauK. Olympia. oder 
Dar'itiiunf dtr (rnz/fn olympiiihm Spiflrn, I.>(.1X, pp. 26 f. 

*f,y. Fia»r. M. pp. S49-50; Kraute, p. 9. n. 3; from ihes* two many of the followine eKxmptn 
arc tikcn. Cf. Jko Ko<i*e, pp. 4 and 10; K<w«e, Die EniitchunK der OlvnipiiiciiLcnhnc, llftBtts, 
XXXIX. l'J04, pp. 224 f.i Kr»u,e, £>.> Fythirn, StmtnK vnj l.lJtmUr,, 1S4I, pp. 9 f. {Pythian). 
112 f. (Nemean), 170 (. (Iiihmian); G»dinrr. pp. 27 (.-, ire aUo Ridscway. Orr'^in 0/ Ttatrdy, 
I9I0. pp. Jfi. Jit, and if. J. U. S., XXXT. I^II, p. XLVii, Sinct the simple theory of the 
niiitin nf the Olympic Krtiival in the funrrjl Kimet in honor of Pekip* ilorn not mplatn all the 
Irgmd* «f (he itamet tior all the peculiar cutiomt of the feMival. and because uf (he inadequate 
chlflcter of (he literary evidrner (the caiiiMt menlion of it htins a Delphic otacic i)uo(ed by 
Pbleit"n, F. H. ('.., p. (j04i cf. Ucm. Alex,, Pflrtfl, If, 34, p 29), ic han l.cen attacked by F. .\f. 
Cotiirord (in Miat Harriton** riifii/,pp.2\Z f<) and other*. Thnc scholars have tried tu hnJ the 
ofiicintrf the Olympic itamti raihet in a ritual contctcorsiicccMion to the ihrnnr, the honiiri extended 
tn I victor beiiii: held ro piuvc hii Ltnitlyiic divine character. Thcthcoty w4*fii«propo(nl hyA.B. 
Cu»k, i'hc l.uto{ieari Sky («iid. FoU Larr, I^Ot, and ha* tccenlly brrn rlahntareil hy Praj:er in hi* 
■n Bumth,* Ml, pp. K9 f. , who hat attempted tu hatmunJM it with his cadiet fiiU'L-cil theory, 
•f of the newer theory hat been iKawn hy E. N. Gardiner, Tbr .Wleni'd KiiiKihip 
Vwi. S. S. J-, XXtl, 1916-ltl, pp. 85 f. Vot a tcvuw of hi« papci. kc dw 
II. 191», pp. Xtrii. 
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As un example of the survival of funerul customs in later ritual, 
Pausanias says that the annual oBicers at Olympia, even in his day, sac- 
rificeil a hhick ram to Pelops.' The fact that a black victim was oflered 
over a trench instead of on an altar proves tliat Pelops was still wor- 
shipped as a hero .ind not as a god- The scholiast on Pindar, Ol.y I, 
146, says that all Peloponnesi;tn luds each year lashed themselves on 
the grave of Pelops until the blood ran down their backs as a libation 
to the hero. Furthermore, all the contestants at Olympia sacrificed 
first to Pelops and then to Zeus.' 

Funeral games were held in honor of departed warriors and eminent 
men all over the Greek world and at all periods, from the legendary 
games of Patroklos and Pelias and others to those celebrated at Thes- 
salonika in Valerian's tinie.^ Thus Miltiades was honored by games 
on the Thractan Chersonesus,* Leonidas and Pausanias at Sparta,' 
Brasidas at Amphipolis,* Timoleon at Syracuse,' and Mausolos at 
Halikarnassos." Alexander instituted games in honor of the dead 
Hephaistion''and theconqueroi himself was honored in a similar way."* 
The Kltrulhrria were celebrated at Platara at slated times in honor 
of the soldiers who fell there against the Medes in 479 B. C," and in 
the Academy a festival was held under the direction of the polemarch 
in honor of the Athenian soldiers who had died for their country and 
were buried in the Keramcikos.'" Funeral games were also common 
in Italy. \Vc find athletic scenes decorating Etruscan tombs — includ- 
ing boxing, wrestling, horse-racing, and chariot-racing." The Romans 
borrowed their funeral games from Etruria as well as their gladiatorial 
shows, which were doubtless also funerary in origin.^' Frazer cites 
examples of the custom of instituting games in honor of dead warriors 
among many modern peoples, Circassians, Chewsurs uf the Caucasus, 

■V, |}.2. 'Ain:oc(lin|tioih«sain«»chdiaK,onl- 149; Boeckh, p. (}. 

•Cr. C. I. C, II, 1969. i-yAr farira^Mi 0«^>r.«£t. <HiIl., VI, 3i. 

»P.. in. 14.1. ThuM-.V. 11. 

'Plut-. Timolton. W; Dim!. Sic, XVr.90.1, 'Auln* fJftli.it, X. 18.!. 

'Afriju. tnalnijii, VII. 14. Gam** *'«e field ever>' four j-ejri in honuc uf .\nunooi, ihv 
ra«»rii« t^ Hiilriin. >i Maniinta: P., VIM, t.H. 

"&inhn.XiV.lH (C. M4.) 

"P., IX, i, 5-6; he tayi that thty were cdcbcitc^ every fourih year anJ that the chief prizra 
wc<c tvi runninit. 

'•Philosif., fit. So^k., II, p. W4; Hcl.ud,. Atlhiop., I. 17; Ariuotlc. Caniltt. of .itkeiu. 58; 
cf. 1*.. I, 29-4. (iama vrrrr a\u> hctJ in ihc Academy in honur uf EuryKyn: Hesych., ;. v. 

ui>nnii. CilitJ and CtmtUrin o/ Elruria* ItMJ, I. p. 374 (Cnmno); 11, pp. 323 and 330 
(Chiun). 

'On th* Etrutcin oristn of i\>v luJi fumfifff, >«e Val.Mai., 11. 4.4; Tertitlltttn, Je Spat., \2{ 
Scrviui »J Virg., ,^en., X, ilO. For the Etiuii:.iii 'iiiitm uf ttiL-^ mmu-rii ftaJiaivrvm, tec Tcrtull., 
op. fit., 5; r^thcnxus, IV, 39 ((jmitinc Nil«ilinii)f OamaMuil; c/, .Sirahtj, V. 4.MfC.2,?0). 'ITicy 
Wffc lint introducrd into Rome in 2M B. C in honor uf D Jiiniiii Bnitiit: !,ivj'. X\'I (Epit.): 
and are fretiuently mcnti.pii.ti: f. £.. by Livv. XXIII. 31), IS; XXXI, SO. 4; XXXIX. 46. 2; 
XLI. 21«. M; Pulyb., XXXIl. 14. S; Serr.. «J /f/R., Ill, 67 and V. 711; Sunnniui. yu'iv. 36; 
etc. See Dar.-Sacl., II. 2, pp. 1384 I.. ISM f. 
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Siamese, Kirghiz, in India, and among the North American Indian 
tribes. Gardiner notes the Irish fairs in honor of a departed chief, 
which existed from pagan days down to the last century.' 

The testimony of early Greek athletic art also points to the same 
funerary origin of the games. The funeral games of Pelias and those 
held by Akastos in honorof his father were depicted respectively on the 
twomost famous monuments of early Greek decorative art, on the chest 
of Kypselos dedicated in the Heraion at Olympia and on the throne of 
Apollo at Arnyklai iji Lakonia, the latter being the work of the Ionian 
sculptor Bathykles. I hough both these works are lost, the description 
of one of them at least, that of the chest, by Pausanias.'is so detailed 
and ptcciscthat the scenes represented upon it have been paralleled fig- 
ure for figure on early Ionian (especially Chalkidian) and Corinthian 
vases, contemporary or later, and on Corinthian and Argive decora- 
tive bronze reliefs. Many attempts have been made, therefore, to re- 
store the chest, and as more monuments become known, which throw 
light on the composition and types, these attempts are constantly grow- 
ing in certainty, even though conjecture may continue to enter in.^ 
"~ The figures were wrought in relief, partly in ivory and gold and partly 
in the cedar wood itself, deployed on its surface in a series of bands, 
such as we commonly see on early vases. This use of gold and ivory 
is the first example in Greek art of the custom employed by Pheidias 
and other sculptors of the great age of Greek sculpture. We have 
already noted its use in the ivory .icrobats from Crete, which were 
made, perhaps, a thousand years before the chest.* Out of the thiny- 
three scenes depicted on its surface all but two or three were mytho- 
logical, and among these were scenes from the funeral games of Pelias, 
including a two-horse chariot-race (P., §9), a boxing and wrestling 

'Pane Zn-. ht iiiiDin I'. W, Joyce. Social History of Iftland, II, pp. 43S f. 

*V. I7.i-I9.ia The dMCfiption of the throne (P. Ill, 1S,9 f; tf. Apollodoro», I, 9.38) 
if merely tutnmary, »% Pautaniai only memions the gamet ri!pres«ni«<l on it without de«(tjb«nt 
ihetn in Jet*iL. 

The bctr rcmnstruciiifn af the icmc* on the chcut ti by H. Stuart Jones: J. II. S-, XIV, I891| 
pp. 30-80 and PI. 1 (tcpciitcd by Fraicr, III, PI. X, opp. p, ('ilVi). Sec alw Robtii, lleruuj, 
XXIII. I«88. pp. AU f.: Petnicc. Jk. III. 1888. pp. J6J f.; Studnioilca. Jb.. l.\. 1894. pp. 52 f.. n. 
16; Collignon. 1. pp, 93-100; Fiittw.. ^^w.. pp. 7ZJ-J2. 

Tht bpti aiternpt to rfcon<truct tKc tcen^t on th« thion« is by Kurcwacnglpr: il/cp., fig. IJa, 
0|>piMJte p. 706; te«t. pp. 6H9-719; tf. the beet of the older attempts by Brunn, kktin. \fut.f 
N. K..V.l}H7,p, JJS; .*</.,/:»«// iri/ZomfT, pp. II f.; ./, CV.a^A. Ku»..i(f,(k., 1893, 1, pp. 178 E 
Cf. also Klein, Arth.-tpiir. Mill, aui OeiUrr.-Vnia'i.lX, 18S5, pp. 143 f.j aB>>n*( Klein. *m 
Pcmicc, at above, p, 369. Cf. Calliicnon, I, pp. 230-2; Murtay, [, pp, S9 f. 

'If wc r<ill'>wci] Piuianiai' accuunt that thii ve)\ the very client mjclc tu save ibe infani 
Kyptcl'Ot.raihvTnri'ciiindmt ami fuiitretyrant of Coimth.and i bat it wa\ dcdicaicd at Olympia 
by (he Kypielid family (for the itory. se< Hdt.. V, 93). the cheit would bcl<irtg to th« eighth cea- 
liiry B.C., and muii have been dcdieated before Sifi-S B. C, when the Kyptelid dynanty endnl 
at Corinth; «tc 8ii«ijlt, G'irfk. Crick.? 1, pp. (ilS ;iiiii 657. Huwevcr, ihv vliett at Olympia had 
nvthinK tu do witb the Icxcndaiy one, but nai merely a richly decorated utTctinB to the cods, the 
^•^^ ti a Corinthian attiit of the end of the Mvcnib or bc)tinninE of the sixth ceniuiy B. C., 
iha knew tbr epic poenii well. 
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match (§10), a foot-race, quoit-throwing, and a victor represented as 
being crowned ($10), and prize tripods (§U). 

The most valuable parallel to some of the scenes described by 
Pausanias is found on (he Amphinraos vase in Berlin,' dating from 
the sixth century B. C. on which the wrestling match and chariot- 
race correspond surprisingly well with the descriptions of Pausanias, 
despite certain differences in detail. Another archaic vase depicts a 
rwo-horsc chariot-race and the parting of Amphiaraos and Eriphyle.' 
The scenes on this latter vase appear to have been copied from those 
on the chest, and it is possible that the scenes on the Berlin vase had 
the same origin. 

Funeral games are commonly pictured on early vases. Thus on a 
proto-Attic amphora, discovered by the British School of Athens in 
excavating the Gymnasion of Kynosarges, there are groups of wrestlers 
and chariot-racers. The wrestling bout here, however, seems to be to 
the death, as the victor has his adversar>- by the throat with both 
hands. It may be a mythological scene, perhaps representing the bout 
between Heraklesand .^ntaios. A still earlier representation of funeral 
games is shown by a Dipylon geometric vase frcm the Akropolis rxw in 
Copenhagen, dating back possibly to the eighth century B. C' On one 
side two nude men, who have grasped each other by the arm.", are 
ready to stab one another with swords. This may represent, however, 
as Gardiner suggests, only a mimic contest. On the other side arc two 
boxers standing between groups of warriors and dancers. A similar 
scene in repousse appears on a Cypriote silver vase from Etruria now in 
the Uffizi in Florence.' We should also, in this connection, note again 
the reliefs representing funeral games, which appear on the sixth-cen- 
tur>' sarcophagus from Klazomenai already mentioned.^ Here is 
represented a comhat of armed men; amid chariots stand groups of 
men armed with helmets, shields, and spears, while flute-players stand 
between them; at either end is a pillar with a prize vase upon it; against 
one leans a naked man with a staff", doubtless intended to represent the 
spirit of the deceased in whose honor the games are being held. 

Games in honor of the dtad tended to become periodic. The tomb 
of the honored warriors became a rallying-poinr for neighboring people, 

^yairn. I6SS; P«roi-Chi|>i«. IX. p. 6J7. fiit- J*8 (depanuic of AmphUtKHh p. 6J5. fin. J49 
(dtariotT3K)i (Wdincf, p. 29, Ar. J: Frazcr. III. p. AW, fit- 77; Kaiim. I, (is. 69; and tec Kabitt 
Atuah. XLV], l»74. pp. 81 i.: ^fon. d. I.. X. 1874-1878. Pli. IV, V. Th< diicowry of tlii< 
yttt* at C«rvec(rt (CMfc) in 1X72 ptnvtd the Connihun warkmandiip of the ch.«tt. 

■M>c»li, .l/onmm-iui p^rjfivirt a!l' tihloria dfffi anlicki popoli It^iani't 1833, ?l. XC'V; OncfilirJ 
byjahn. ArckiwJ. Aiifiaftu,pp. I54f. (nuoinl by Frazcr. Ill,p.610). For scenes (cpr«rtiii"nt rhe 
dciiartufT uf Ainphiifjoi diid a ruur-huiscchBriot-racc, sec also an A[ltc-Co(itiibiairva»c in Ftor- 
(DCt: P«ru(-Chi|ncx. X, pp. 100 anJ 111. figt. 7S. 79 (sThierKli, Tyrrkminke Amphortn, Pt. 
IV); the larict ilso civcf us the oMmi rrpirtcmaiion of a Gmk siadion. 

'./. Z,. XLIll, 188>. I'l- Vlil; Gitdincr. p, 3a fig. 4 (ont side). 

•CttcJ bv Oatdiner, pp. 30-31; IriRhirami. .Won. F.tf., IXi1-lK2f>. Ill, 1<>. 20; Schreibcr, B^itf 
/. n. XJII, 6; M. W.. 1. PI. LX. Hk. 301I>. •Kvpivduccd by Usidincc, p. 31. fie 2. 
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who would convene to see the games. While some of these gam 
were destined never to transcend local importance, others developed 
into tlif Panhcllenic festivals. As the worship of ancestors became 
metamorphosed into that of heroes, the games became part of hero 
cults, which antedated those of the Olympian gods. But as the gods 
gradually superseded the heroes m the popular rehgion, they usurped 
the sanctuaries and the games held there, which had long been a pan of 
the earlier worship. We are not here concerned, however, with the 
difficult question of the origin of funeral games. They may h:ive taken 
the place of earlier human sacrifices, which would explain the armed 
figlit at the Kiinifs of Patroklos and its appearance on archaic vases 
and sarcophagi; or they may have commemarated early contests of suc- 
cession, which would explain many mythical contests like the chariot- 
race between Pelops and Oinomaos for Hippodameia, or the wrestling 
match between Zeus and Kronos. In any case such games would 
never have attained the importance which they did attain in Greece, 
if it had not been for the athletic spirit and love of competition so ehar- 
actfri.stic of the Hellenic race. Whatever their origin, therefore, there 
is little doubt that out of them developed the great games of historic 
Greece. The constant relationship between Greek religion and Greek 
athletics can be explained in no other way.' 

EARIA' HISTORY OK THE FOUR NATIONAL GAMES. 

By the beginning of the sixth century B. C. the athletic spirit dis- 
played in the Homeric poems had given rise to the four national festi- 
vals — at Olympia, Delphi, Nemea, and on the Isthmus. On these four, 
many lesser games were modeled.' The origin of all these, as wc have 
already remarked, is lost in a mass of legend. The myths of the origin 
of Olympia are particularly conflicting. We are practically certain, 
however, that Olympia as a sanctuary preceded the advent of the 
Achieans into the PeloponnesuK, and that the foundation of the games 
preceded the coming of the Dorians, but was probably later than that 
of the Achxans. The importance of the games dates from the time 
after the Dorian invasion of the Peloponnesus, when the warring 
peoples finally became pacified.* For centuries Olympia was over* 






'C/. on ihii Topic. Ciaidincr, pp. il-1; rf. B. H. J., XXII, 1916-IS, p. 36, where, iii ipcakinc 
nr the dinpiiti^il oriKin of the custani tif fiiiirMl Eiiiii». he fiityt: "Ii is ui \t.iM conicivabile chit 
it oriitinatcH fTim difTerrni caiKcn in difTi^rcni [ilacn ^nd amimK diffcciini iicnpli^t," 

'Set i lilt of tWHiiy-five lixal Olympia in Smith's Ditdonarj of Antiquiiits,* IS")!, II, pp. J71(,, 
/. V. Olympia. lalicn fmm KrauK. Olympia. pp. 202 f. MoK of thcie l«ser Olympia aie Ictiown 
ro ii« only rrom in<cription( ind cnin^. Priii(t»tni< appears tn have fnuniti'i] annual Olympn 
at Athens "hen he began iv build tKt Olympici'm; Pindar itrvms tu jDude lu ihvm in .\'em. II, 
23 Uf- uhfAaJitK-h ihey were tcofganiKd inaK'uliccncly bj- liadriar in A. D. 131: Spiriianut. 
fil. Hadrianu 15. C.f Cijrdiner, (.. 229. 

*Lytm. Pantg., nntri ihii (k\. when he layt that He laklrt rcttorcd jttace and unity by intt»> 
(ainn. I'auuniai ipvalti timilatly of ihetMroraiion of t}ie gain«s by Iphicw 
V, 4.S f. 
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shadowed by Delphi and the Ionian festival on Delos. The impor- 
tance of the latter festival in the eighth and seventh centuries B. C. Is 
shown by the Homeric Hymn to the Delian Apollo. Only by the begin- 
ning o( the seventh century had Olympia begun to gain its prestige. 
The pre-Dorian Pisatal, in whose territory the sanctuary- was situated, 
probably controlled it early. The l)ori:in Kleans, whom legend had 
King Oxylos lead into the Peloponnesus from Airoli-i,' tried to wrest 
this control from the Pisatai, who, however, aided by religious rever- 
ence for the sanctuary, were able to maintain their rights. On account 
of the conflict the games languished, until finally a truce was made by 
the two factions and the games were re-established under their common 
management. This work was ascribed to Iphitos and Kleosthenes, 
kings respectively of Elis and Pisa, and to Lykourgos of Sparta.' 
The dual control was not successful, as the jealous Pisatai constantly 
tried to regain their old honor; but ihc Elcans, supported by the 
Spartans, prevailed and finally, after the Persian wars, destroyed Pisa 
and the other revolting cities of Triphylia and henceforth remained 
in sole control. The restoration of the games under Iphitos and his 
colleagues took place in 776 B.C., from which date the festival was 
celebrated every fourth yenr, until it was finally abolished by the 
Roman emperor Theodosius at the end of the fourth century A. D. In 
776 Koroibosof Elis won the foot-race and this was the hrst dated Olym- 
piad in the Olympian register,* and from it, as Pausanias says,' the 
unbroken tradition of theOlympiads began. This histor>' of Olympia 
is very different from the orthodox mythical story told by Pausanias 
and Strabo and based on the "ancient writings of the Eleans."'' Accord- 
ing to it the games were originally instituted by the Eleans under 
Oxylos and refounded by Iphitos, his descendant, together with 
Lykourgos, still under the management of the Eleans. In 01. 8 the 
Pisatans invoked the aid of the Argive king Pheidon and dispossessed 

>P,. V. l.J; .1.6; Slrabo.VltI. 3JJ (C.J!?). 

Tht Arcrtx Koxeininn the fcsiiva) wm iiiiictilnril on i iliskos, which J«ri probably ftum ihc 
ivvnni) centur>- B. C. ami was ptaeirti xa the Hcraiun diwn to the time (if Pjutaniat On it 
the tUiDM of [phitoi and Lykourgos were Icjnble down lo Arisiotlei day: P.. V, 20 1; Hlut., 
|Lyc«*^«j, I. I. PhUgon, F. II. C, III, p. 602, and a tcholion on l*laio, Jf R'p., 465 D, mcn- 
uoa KlrofihciK^i <j. Louii Dyer, /fjrrdrj Ciaitieal Smdits, L90S, pp. iQf.; (iaidincf, p. 43. n. I. 

*¥i>! « diKuuiun of the toiiicei and histnrv of ihii tcgivtrr, nncinally oimpiled nui tht end of 
the fifth Kcmury B. C. hy ilippjai of ElU (Hut.. .Vhhij, I, v. tf. MahafTy. / If. S . U, 1»SI. 
pp. I64f.). and icvixd by vaiioux larer writer* frnrn Atiitoilc and PhiliKhuroa tu Phlcson of 
Ttallin and (iiliut Africaniit, tra Jufthnrr. Ph . fp. W'TU. Ktom it a cnmplRte li^ii i>f stadc- 
niniirtt wis copi<d bf the ehutch-hinotian Euiefciot ftom Afneanui, who had brought ii 
d*wiito2I7A. D. *V, 8.6. 

*Mcti<i<MKd by P., V, 4.G and chewherci fot the mythical accutint »ee P.. V, 7.6 — 8.S <froi» 
HcnUu to Osyloi)i V, tt,5, and V, 9.4 (revived undct the ptrudcney of Iphitcs and the deiccn- 
daafs of Oxyinti. PhWon. f. II. C. Ill, p. 603, layt ihit tin- f:a>i>ei m-re dttconiinued for ^8 
Olympiads fium ihi- time uf Htrraklei and Pelopi to that of Kiirnihni. Velteiut Pattieiilut. I. H 
(ed. Halm), daiei (he revinl under Iphitos, 793 B. C. Strabo, ()tioiine Ephorof, layt that the 
Achxan* controlled Olympia lo the dme of Oxyloi: fot hi* myrhieal account of the games, see 
VllI, J.J3 (C357J. Oa piciidcRti of ihe tamct bcitiit elected fioni the Eltaiu, ace P., V, '>.4-f>. 
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the Eleans. but they lost the control of Olyitipi-i ir the next CH>in- 
pi;id. In Oi. 28 Elis, during a war with Dymc, .illowcH the Pisatam 
to tclubiate the games. Six Olympiads later the king of Pisa came to 
Olympia with an army and took charge. The story leaves the Pisataiu 
in control from about Olvmpiiids 30 to 51. hut some time between 
01s. 48 and >1 the Eleans defeated Pisa and destroyed it, and henceforth 
controlled rhe games. Such a story was manifestly a contrivance by 
the later [iriests of Elis to justify their control of the games through a 
prior claim. It i.s contradicted by all rhe evidence.' The antiquity 
of Olympia is known to us from the results of excavaticns and frcm its 
religious history. The latest excavations on the site have disclosed the 
remains of six prehistoric buildings with apsidal endings, below the 
geometric stratum, upon the site of what used to be considered the 
remnants of the great altar of Zeus.' Such an inference is borne out 
by many primitive features in the religious history of the sanctuary. 
The altar of Kronos on the hill to the north of the Altis was earlier 
than tb;it of Zeus; an earth altar antedated that of Zeus, while a sur- 
vival of the earlier worship of the powers of the underworld is seen in 
the custom, lasting through latercenturies.of allowing only one woman, 
the priestess of Demeler Chamyne, to wirne_ss the g:inies. We also 
know that the worship of the Pelasgian Hera antedated that of the 
Hellenic Zeus; her temple, the Heraion, is the most ancient of which 
the foundations still stand, a temple built of stnne,wood, and sun-dried 
bricks, whose origin is to be referred tu the tenth, if not tO' the eleventh, 
centur>' B.C.* We have already remarked that theworshipof the hero 
Pekips preceded that of the god Zeus.' All such indications attest the 
high anti[|uily of Olympia. That it is rot mentioned in Homer, while 
Delphi and D()dona arp, only proves that in the poet's time it was still 
merely a local shrine.: Not until the beginning of the sixth century- B.C. 
did it attain the distinct loti, which it retained ever afterwards, of being 
the foremost national festival of Hellas.-'^ I 

The periodical celebration of the tTiree other national festivals 
was not dated — except in legend — before the early years of the sixth ; 
century B. C, though local festivals must have existed also on these \ 
sites long before.^ The old music festival at Delphi, which finally was 

'H>p«<i*ll>' W Xtnuphon, Hrll., Ill, 2JIi Vjl, 4,2^. Pausaniat oinLtt all cvi<lciK« of (be 
pan played by Klcofthtnc* in the ttucc. Sec Giidiiiirt, p[i. 44 f. 

■Sre I)«riiWil. -/. jW.. XXXIll. Vm. w. 18! f. 

'Rffrnriy E. N. fiMrJincr Kn urttiivil ihar ihc wnnhip nf Zciu came directly from Dodona to 
Olvin|iii bfforc it hail leirhrd Crtti^ and that Crciaii elrmi'iiit in tlit cult firit jppeir at Olyin]na 
in thr VIM c«ntuty H. C. He believrt ihit the woiihip nf Hcta trachrd Oij-mpii fmrn Argot 
lam tliiii that nrZciit, tnwatd thi-fnd nf thr VIII cviiiury U, C., when he suppoici the Hcraton 
wa* built a* B joint icmpic tfi both ilcitin: B. S. A., XXII. 1916-18, pp. $S-$6. 

■On hii cull fcc P., V, |}.2. aiid tchalion on hndar, 0/. I. U('> and 149. Bui::ckh, p. 4]. Afrcr 
heitiK reduced lotherankuf hero. Prlopattitl kcj>t hiiownprtcinn in the AIiixihioii£h»iii antiquiiy- 

•O- .K. histnty of Olympia. tee Gardinrt, pp. ?S f, 

^ccndf (oiiiircicd witli the origin of the three. lec Kraute, Dit Pyikitn, Ntmttn %nd 
' the vsriuiii articlet in Oir.-Sai{l. 
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held ever>-eiRht years,' was changed in 586 B. C, in consequence of the 
Sacred War,* into a Panhellenlc festival celebrated thereafter every 
four years (pentaetfris). It was under the presidency of the Arnphik- 
tyonic League, which introduced athletic and equestrian events copied 
from those at Olympia^ and replaced the older money prizes with the 
simple bay wreath. About the same time the Nemcan and Isthmian 
games were instituted. The local games at Ncmea, said to have been 
founded by Adrastos in honor of a child, were reorganized some time 
before 573 B.C., the first Neniead.* Thereafter they were celebrated 
every two years, in the second and fourth of the corresponding Olym- 
piads.' They were administered in honor of Zeus by the small town 
of Kleonai under Argive influence. The games were transferred to 
Argos some time between 460 B. C. and the close of the third century 
B.C. Centuries later, Hadrian revived the prestige of the games at 
Argos. The g.imes held on the Isthmus also originated as an old local 
festival, which was revived in 586 or 582 B.C. We arc not sure whether 
they were refounded in Poseidon's honor by Periandros or after the 
death of Psammetichos in commemoration of the ending of the tyranny 
at Corinth. The geographical location of Corinth, the meeting-place of 
Kast and West, involved it in many wars, and therefore the Isthmian 
games never attained the prestige of the other national festivals; they 
were held ever}' two years in the spring of the second and fourth years 
of the corresponding Olympiads and were administered by Corinth.' 

Besides the four national games, many Greek cities had purely local 
ones, some of which originated in prehistoric days in honor of hero 
cults, while others were founded at historical daces. Athens was 
panicularly favored in having many such local festivals. The most 
important of these were the Panathenaic games in honor of Athena, 
which developed from earlier annual Alhenaia or i'analhenaia. The 
festival was rumodeted, or perhaps founded, just before Peisistratos 
seized the tyranny (561-560 B. C), possibly by Solon, who died 560-559 
B. C. 'llie name certainly points to the unity of Athens promoted by 

■Schol. nn VinAzf, PyiA., Argum.. Boeckh, p. l^i. 

"On ihr Sacred or Kriwian War (590 B. C), sm Bii»>'. Hiitoty of Gtfur, I913,pp. l?ft-9. The 
firn Pyihiail oai ifckoned fimn 5S6 (nut from 582 at Bury and othus iiate): tee Fraiet. V, 
p. 241: lt<«v'kh, RMfJit. ei Pini., 01., XTI, pp. >0(S f. 

»S«» Stribo. IX, J.ia (C. 421J: P., X. 7.4-5; siKol. on Pini., Pyii., Arptm . Bo*ekh, p. 298. 
0«id'> iMm {Mtt., I, Hi) thai boxiniti running, and chatiot-caciriK ci[incd from rhe firK, « 
moni. On the Pythian gaiiies, ttc Gardiiicf, pp. 30K f. 

'On ihe Nem«an jcamt'ii hc (Jarilinci, pp. 22j~6. As no pmivct excavations have been made on 
iJie ii»c. our kRonlnJer of the it3nie« is confined almoM entirely to liierarj- evidence. 

•P.. 11. 15. J, and VI, 16.4. mentiutii a uinier celebrjiioii. Tht scholiast on Piniiai'i iW™., 
Argunt-. Roeckh, pp. A2i-i, <3^t chat it wat a rmtrfn held on the I2ih of the month Pancmnii, 
and 10 it W3I a Himmtt and not a wittier celebration. On ihcnricf of two eelcbrationt, fee 
Frazer. n, pp. W-J. 

MTicy wcte ti'ii held in raiilstimiDtr as wmc have maintained: »ec Thukyd., VIH, 9-10; Unit<i, 
Pk^otui. XXWIJ. 1S77, M!: Niiien, Rlifin. .V»j.. XLII. 1887. pp. Vt f. On the tithmiaii 
sunn, sec Gaidiner, pp. IM f. 
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Solon, if not to the earlier unification of the vilbge communities of 
Aitika ascribed to Theseus. In any case, under Pelsistratos it became 
somethinR more than a local festival, as the recitation of Homer 
became a feature of it. Following the games at Delphi and Olympia, 
the Gr^at Fanathenaia were held every four ytars (the third year of 
each Olympiad) in the month of Hekatombaion (J"H')» while the more 
ancient annual festival continued yearly under the name of the Liult 
Panathenaia. There were musical, literary, and athletic contests. 
The central feature of the festival was the procession which ascended 
from the lower city to the Parthenon on the Akropolis to offer the 
goddess a robe woven by noble Athenian maidens and matrons.' This 
procession is known to us in detail from the great Parthenon frieze. 
The Theseia exemplify a festival whose origin can be definitely dated. 
Kimon, the son of the hero of Marathon, in 469 B.C., discovered the 
supposed bones of the national hero Theseus on the island of Skyros. 
Ilic Delphic oracle counseled the Athenians to place them in an hon- 
orable resting-place. Perhaps there was a legend that the hero was 
buried on Skyros; in any case a grave was found there which con- 
tained the corpse of a warrior of great size, and this was brought back 
to Athens as the actual remains of Theseus. Thereafter an annual fes- 
tival was celebrated by the Athenian epkiboi, comprising military con- 
tests and athletic events— stade, dolichos, and diaulos running races* 
wrestling, boxing, pankration, hoplite running, etc. It began on the 
sixth of Pyanepsion (October), and was followed by the Epitapkia, a 
funeral festival in honor of national heroes and youths who had fallen 
fighting for Athens.* Athletic games were held at the ihraklfia in 
honor (if Herakles at Marathon in the month of Metageitnion, and had 
attained great popularity by the time of Pindar.' The Elettsinia, in 
honor of Demcter. took place annually in Athens in the month of 
Hoedromion, wlien horse-races and musical and other contests were 
held. This Attic festival claimed a greater antiquity even than 
Olympia. The great national festivals encouraged these smaller 
local ones, so that they attracted competitors from the whole Greek 
world. 

EARLY PRIZES FOR ATHLETES. 

The prizes which were offered at the early games in Greece were 
uniformly articles of value. Their value, however, was regarded not 
so much in the light of rewards to the victors as proofs of the generous 

■For the nine-day cclebntion of theGnai PiinatJunaia,iti: A. Mommitn, Ftsu dfr StaJt Athtn, 
W9*. p. ISJ; *■/. Gardinti. pp. 2V) f. 

•S« Mommitn, op. (it., pp. 27>! f., jnJ llfi)rt'>Iotit, ISfi4, pp. 369 f. In recent ycatj victor lira 
a( lUc Tk^ifia liavr been found: (.'././."., I (,44-HSO, (fp, ^7; ToT two Qthcr rTasmcmi. KC ,4. At., 
XXX, 1905, ri'-2l3 f. and Brilan, iiaiid b {c^C /.C„ above For oth» liitsorTic(ors of local 
tamrt, tec A. M., XXVIII, 1903, pp. 5JS f, i'Oto|io% S^mai, Lari«aV F»i v^ic-pamiinsv uf ibe 
4lhlenc exploit! ofThcKUi. ICC Harrison. il/vMrj/ajv on;/ .l/ontm^nfin/.^iu-iVni .llkfnt. IS93L pp. 

niif 'Seed/., IX, 8V; Xill, 110: /V*. VIII. 79. 
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spirit of the holders of the games, who thereby celebrated the dead in 
whose honor the contest was held. In Homer's .iccount of the funeral 
games of P-itroklos, each contestant, whether victorious or not, re- 
ceived .1 prize. In one case a prize was given where the contest was 
not held. In the chariot -race five prizes wrrc offered: for the winners 
slave girl and a tripod ; for the second best a six-year-old marc in foal; 
for the third a cauldron; for tht fourth two talents of gold; and for the 
last a two-handled cup.' For the wrestling match the winner received 
a tripod worth twelve oxen, while the vanquished received a skilled 
slave woman worth four oxen.' For the boxing match a mule was the 
first prize and a two-handled cup the second.* For the foot-race a 
silver bowl of Sidonian make, an ox, and half a talent of gold were 
thejajzes.* 

Hesiod records his winning a tripod for a victor>' gained in singing 
at the games of Amphidamas at Chalkis.' Tripods were the common- 
est prizes at all early games and it was not till later that they became 
connected especially with Apollo'sworship. They were presented for all 
sorts of contests, for chariot-racing,^ horse-racing,' the foot-race," box- 
ing,* and wrestling.'" They were presented at various games in honor 
of different gods and heroes: e. g., those in honor of Apollo at the Tri- 
opjo" and Panionia of Mykale;'- of Dionysos at Athens and Rhodes;'* 
of Herakles at the Herakleia of Thebes and elsewhere;'* of Pelias;"of 
Patroklos.'* They were kept in temples dedicated to various gods: e.g., 
in those of Apollo at Delphi, at Amyklai,'^ and on Delos,'^ at the Ptoian 
sanctuary'* and in the Ismenion at Thebes;*" in the tetnples of Zeus at 
Olympia and Dodona;*' of Herakles at Thebes;" at the Hierothesion in 
Messene," etc. Later, because it served the Pythian priestess, the tri- 
pod became a part of the Apolline cult and the special attribute of that 
god.-* Gold and silver vessels and articles of bronze were everywhere 
used as prizes. In early days bronze was very valuable. Pindar proves 

■Qiad, XXIH. 261-70: rf. XXIl, 16J-4, wher« rhr priiec were tbvr women and cripcxlc. 

»/*irf., 70O-S. ™*'»;i<rf.. 6SJ-6. */iiJ.. 740-51. *0^.. 653-9; (J. Stut.iM-U. 

*Iliad, XI, TOOiXXI [|, 264; Hnind, SeU., 31 2. It i* thui rrpf cwntMl on a Dipylon vase: 
Mon. d. J; iX, 1869-73, I'i, XXXIX, 2; on ihc Corinthiin vase r«pTCHcntinic i!i« runeral saiiKt 
of Pcliai and Amphiaraoc: itut., X, PI. V B; on the Franfvis vate, and on many oihm, 

niMd. XXII. IM. tf- Ccrhard. IV. ]*l. CCXLVIL 

•(K^thard. !V, PI. CCLVL 

*On IB amphoia by Nikmthrim: Kltin, CriVfA. FnuH nil Miittrrsigtuaitm^ ISS7, PI. XXXI. 

••Iltad. XXni. 703, ai above. "Hdt.. I. I-H. 

»Ioit, af. P^ Vir, 4.ia uAmreid., I, p. &4I (cd. Dindnrf). 

"pqlcmoii ap. tchol. on Pindar, 01. VII, ISJ, Uotckh, |>p. \m-\. 

•"On «Hc above- mcnrioncd Connchian vu^: Mart. d. I., X, Pli- IV, V; on the chwt of Kyp- 
ido«: P. V, 17.11. 

, Tnihe IUad..taborc. "P.,ni.l8.7-8. "^.Z.,XL.lSSJ.'p »3; B.C.ff., Vl.ll882,p. 118. 
' "*. C. n. IX. I88>, p. 478. "P., IX. 104; Hdi., I, 92. 

*Se« Caiipantn, DoJoiu tl us Rttiw. 1878, pp. 40. 41. and 229, and PI. XXIH, 2.2 Hx. ), 4. 

«P., X, 7/,. »P., IV, 32.1. 

"On ih« triptKl, ICC Rtiich, pp. 6-7 and S6-9; Rouw, pp. ISO-1 and 35Si mott of lli« above 
iplea have been taken ftom ihoc irritctt. 
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this for games held in Achaia and Arkadiaj' and it continued to be used 
in later times, as, e. g., at the Panaififvaia, where a hydria of bronze 
was a prize in the torch-race.* At the lesser games all so"rts of articles 
were offered, merely for their value. Thus a shield was offered at ihc 
Argive fleraia^ a bowl at the games in honor of Aiakos on Acgina,* sil- 
ver cups at the Marathonian lierakUxa^ and at the Sikyonian Pyihia'i 
cloak at Pellene,' apparently a euir:iss at Argos,* and jars of oil from 
sacred trees at the Panalhfna'ia.^ A kettle is mentiuned In the Anthol- 
ogy;'" ar inscribed cauldron from Cumae, which was a prize at the 
games there in honor of Onomastos, is in the British Museum," while 
measures of barley and corn were prizes at the Eleusinia.^^ While 
"presents of value continued to be given at the local games,'* a simple 
wreath of leaves gradually came to be the prize offered the victor at the 
great natio:nal festivals. Pausantas" says that this wascomposed of wild 
olive {k6tivck) at Olympia, of laurel (6d(>i''7) at Delphi, of pine (tItus) 
at the Isthmus, and of celery {ai^ipov) at Nemea. Phlegon says that the 
olive wreath was first used by IphiTos in 01.7 ( -752 B.C.), when it was 
given to the Messcnian runner Oaikles.'* and that for the preceding 
Olympiads there was no crown. "^ Probably before that date tripods 
and other articles of value were the prizes at Olympia, as we know they 
were elsewhere. Pausanias says that the wild olive came from the land 
of the Hyperhoreans,'"' Pindar calls it merely olive {l\ala). and not 
wild otive.'^ The Athenian tradition was that the olive which Herakles 
planted at Olympia was a shoot of a sacred tree which grew on the 
hanks of the llissosin Attica.'" Phlegon also says that the first crown 
came from Attika. In later days the Olympic wreaths were cut from 
the *'Olive of the Faircrown";-*^ its branches were cut with a golden 
sickle by a boy whose parents must be living;*' it grew at Olympia in a 



'.Vm. X, 4!! f.; r/. «li..l. .m 0/., VII. 153. BortkU. pp. I8CH. 

*C. 1. A.. II. 1, V63, On the vjtiiir of bronzr, r;'. Rcitch, p. 6. 

'Schol. ou I'lndar. Ot. VII. 152. Hoeckli. p. 180. 

'/feid.. 01.. VII, l>^ Horcth, p. ISI, 

•Pindar. Ot , IX. S9-90, *md.. Stm., IX. 51; X, 4.1 f. 

UbiJ., Nfm., X. M; Khol, on Ot.. Xlll, IS5 and VII. ISfc, Bocckh, p?. 288 and 156, txA 
Expl't. ad Olymp.. IX, 102. p. 1!^*. 'C. /. ^.. III. i. 116, 

»Scli'>l. "n Pindw. AV-n„ X, 04, IWckh. p. S(M; (/. C. l. /!.. II. i. 965. 

"A. C. Xm. K, "/. C. A., S25; B. St. Bion-u,. 257. 

"For many of ihcir cxjmpEcs, sec Keisch, pp. S7 f. (and n»lM). anil Ruuir, |>p. ISO-I. 

".Ai (he Fanaikfnaia a jjoldr'n ciuwn nit |[ivrn the viccorioui harpitt, a hydiia tn ihr tntch' 
raf«r. and an «x lo rhr victor in the pytrliic cKaiuj: C. I. A.. II. :. %>. Weapon* w«re given at 
D<l<>t: C. I. C, n, 2)60; a goldvn crown wn si^cn a< 'lie Pyihian garnet in Delphi lo thevity 
which furniatied the hncK Hcnlicial ox: Xccibph«n. lirll., IV, i.9; hcic aliu Kuldcn cruwns and 
amuwcic pic»cnicd ri>r»oMtcia' coiitcstt: Xcnnphon, tfrii/., Ill, 4.Sand IV. 2.7. 

"Vin. 43.2. 'H«rsicr. 7. "Fiae . <-/". U. C, HI, p. CO*). 

"V,7.7;fy I'indir. 0/., III. 24f. >»0/.. III. 13 f. 

■*Pxcud<rAtiiitu(., d'r mitab. Aunull.. SI; Bchol. on Ariatoph., Plntui, 5^; Suida*, t. f. mtImv 

'■'P.. V, Ii.3; ff. lhwphfa«o«, /fU PUnt., IV, 13, 2; Pliny, ;/. A'.. XVI, 24a 
"Sch^. on Pindir, &., 111. 60, IJocckh. p. I(R. 
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spot near the so-called Panthcion,' which was probably a grove behind 
the temple of Zeus.' The laurel prize at the Pythian games replaced 
the older articles of value or money in 582 B. C It came from Tempe 
and was plucked by ;i boy whose parents must be living.' The wreath is 
seen on late Delphian coins of the imperial age.^ LucJan also states that 
apples were given as prizes at Delphi-' Wild celery was the prize at 
the Isthmus in the time of Piiular.' It w;is dried or withered to 
differentiate it from the fresh celery used at Nemea." Later writers say 
that the wreath was of the leaves of the pine,*-" which was the tree sacred 
to Poseidon. Probably pine leaves composed the older wre.ith, a prac- 
tice certainly revived again in later Roman imperial days;"' for while 
on coins of .Augustus and Nero celery is represented, those of Anto- 
ninus Pius and l.ucius Verus show pine." A row of pine trees lined 
the approach to Poseidon's sanctuary." The prize at Nemca was celery 
and not parsley, as many wrongly interpret the wreath appearing on 
Seltnuntian coins." Pausanias also states that at most Greek games a 
palm wreath was pla?«Lm tHe^ victor's right h.ind." The palm as a 
symbolof victory occurs first toward the end of the fifth century B. C* 

DEDlCVnON OF ATHLETE PRIZES. 

Just as soldiers on returning from successful campaigns might dedi- 
cate their spoils of victory, victors in athletic contests might consecrate 
to the^ods their prizes. In the Homeric poems we have no certain 
evidence of such a custom. A Delphic tripod was ascribed to Dio- 
medcx and possibly this was a prirx won at the funeral games in honor 
of Patroklos.'" The first literary example of such a dedication of which 
we arc certain is the prize tripod dedicated to the Helikonian Muses by 

>Ptevi<^.\niiot.J.<.: Khol. on PiaAu. 01.. \\\, 60. anJ VIII, 12, llocckh, pp. 102 and IW 

*W«niBw, lier hriiini Orltaum in Olympi'a. ISVS. 

'P-. X. 7.S: Marmor Parium. 53 f. On ihi' rcaion vHi^r the liurcl wai the pH/c for a Pythtin 
victory, icr P., K,7.H;tf. VIII. «,2 (ai above); (chol, on I'irdat. /"jJift.. AtKiim.. Rotclcli, p. r»S. 
On the Dflphian laurel. «*e aho Plinv. H- A'.. XV. 127; Dio Cajt.. LXIII. 9. ViiRil crown* bit 
netoTt with liurtl: .//«,, V. 2+fi and 53'/ 

*A(ti>n. /'«'. Hiji.. U(, I; «liol. on Prndjr, Pylli., AfRuni., Bveckh, p. 298. 

*Scc Gaidincf, p. 2(W, Dk- 27, a coin in the Itniiih Muxurn: B. .1/. Corn/, Otifhi, J$. 

'Jnaeharjti, 9; sec sUo C. /. A., \\\, Wh. KaiUel, i^pi(rammal/i gra^a, 1878. no. 9Jl. 

'.Vf«.-. iv.fiS; ot.)i\\\.ni: /..u. n. k^.viii.m. 

"Schol.on Tindar, Srm., Atiiiini., ]W<:kli. p. 426. 

•£. i-. P,. Vrn. 48.2; (/. ^m..Qafs>.tan7iv..\\i.i; Tmoleon.tb. 

>*Knute, iti/Pyikirn, A>m//iiVKiJ//tAnu>it,pp, 197f.;sehal.on /rMnt,.Aritum.. Botckh. (i. iM. 

>'$<« a. .V 0.i>ti,C'"iMk, 509-13; 564; 602-i (60j -Gatdiner, p. 214, fig. 28);624;i/. /. Q., II, 
UX^ and Gatdxiet. p. 222, n. 2. 

"P.. II, 1.7. Cutiiut, Prhynntttsai, Jl, p. 545, hclicvc^ tliai the pine vtiis not a lir, but the Pin%i 
tmaritima: Phdippsim, in (he Zeilickr. J. CnrUith.fvT Erdkundr %u BerUti, XXV, ]$90, pp. 74 f.i 
brlicve« that ii was the Pinut halrpttiiit Mill. 

"See Oroyten, llermet, XIV. 1879, p. j; Htad, IHstoria iVNnmorum, pp. 146 f.; lmhoof*UiuniM 
snd O. Keller, Ti^M<ul I'HanzjiiHtdir auj Mv/men und GfinmfH, PI. VI. 8; VII. 2; IX. 9-12; 
XXV. 19. "VIII. 48.2. 

"Sc< Tarbell. Ciati. Pliil,, III, pp, 2fA f.i he iratts its ongin tu DcIo* anJ lis populant)' cofhe 
rcitnfatKia&ribc Dclian ftstivol by ihc.^iheniant in426 U. C 

"Mrncionrd by Ptiamati ap. -Vhen.. VI, 2t (232 c) 



Hesiod.' Frequently such dedications were tripods; thus a Pythian 
rripod was dedicated to Herakles at Thebes by the Arkadian musician 
Echembrotos in 586 B.C.;- a tripod w;js dedicated in the si.xth ccnturi' 
B. C. or perhaps earlier at Athens for some acrobatic or jugglijig trick;' 
a victorious boxer dedicated one at ITicbcs.* It became customary by 
the fifth century B.C. for victors at the Trinpia to offer prize tnpods to 
Apollo.* Tripods or fragmentsof them have been found at Olympia' 
and elsewhere. Many other objects were also offered.' Sometimes 
a victor would dedicate the object by which he won his victory- in- 
stead of his prize, just as a soldier might dedicate his arms instead of 
his spoils of war. Certain types of victors, r. g., those especially in 
runtiing, the race in armor, singing, etc., would be excluded from 
making such dedications owing to the nature of the contest. Pausan- 
ias** tells us, for instance, that twenty-five bronze shields were kept 
in the temple of Zeus at Olympia for the use of hoplite runners, which 
shows that these runners did not use all at least of their own armor. 
In some cases diskoi were lent to pen tat hie tev. Pausanias" says that 
three quoits were kept in the treasury of the Sikyonians at Olympia 
for use in the pentathlon. There are, however, as wc shall see, 
instances of quoits being dedicated by victors. The pcntathlete 
might consecrate either his diskos, javelin, or jumping-weights."* Per 
haps the huge red-sandstone block of the sixth century B. C, weighing 
315 pounds and inscribed with the name and fear of Bvbon, mav have 
been such an fx roro," since Pausanias says the conte.titants :tt Olympia 
originally used stones for quoits." A stone, weighing 480 kilograms 
(about 1,056 pounds), was found on Thera, inscribed "Eumastos raised 
me from the ground."'* Poplios (Publius) Asklepiades, who won the 
pentathlon nt Olympia in the third century A. D.," dedicated a bronze 
diskos to Zeus, showing the old custom was kept up till late. Many 
bronze diskoi have been found in the excavations of the Altis." We 
have instances of the dedication of jumping-welghts (4\t?j/)«s)." 
Examples of dedicated strigils have been found at Olympia." Torches 
were dedicated at Athens.'* Actors dedicated their masks,'* while 

'Op., 654 f.: (/.P.. IX, SI. 3. Thcsputioui rpisrarn iaA.G.,\'ll, 5 J, may have been cngnvcd 
on (hit rtipod tcl up in ihc lemplc on Mi. Helilcon. 

>?.. X 7.6. 'C. I. A., [V. 373'^; inothrr is meBtioncd ibH.. 1. 493. <Hdt, V, 60. 

»HJt.,' f, 144. •fifo«E, p. 01, pp. 72 f. 'S« Route, pp, 153 f. »V. 12.8. 

•VI. 19.4. '"C/. Rou«, p. 160 and R«Kh, p. 62 and n. I. 

■■Sec Route./, r.; for the iiucripiiun. l.G. ^f., 370. "11,39.9. 

"/■. G. A . Xltl, «9; JM discuHion of boih tionu in /. W. S".. XXVri, 1907, pp. 2 f. 

■^In 01. 2SS ("2+t K. D,); Focwcr. 739; Hichr. t. 01.. 2W-1. "Sec Brant, o. 0(.. p, 177. 

**£. %., chc jnsciibcil lead tveishi of the seventh oi tixih centuHc* B. C. rotini] ai t^leuiii aind 
d«licat*d by fcpaJn(toB:C. /. A.. IV. i. 42:': rf. Arch. Eph., 18S3, pp, IS9-91. 

"aTO«.p.O/.,T«tW.,p. 180; Tafelbd-.PI. LXV, 1101 a.; </. anothef from the CiTcnaiea in 
til* Rtilith Muirum: ff. lit. Bronus, no. 326. 

'•C. LG., I, 243i C,/.rf..ni.i. l24i/tA/.V.V»f..XXXIV,1879,p.206ionpriMMTche»,»c« 
A. G, VI, 100. and </. Kaibel, Epir. v., 1878, 9*3. 

"Kallim.. XLIX; //. C. V[. 3!t; </■ Rciich. pp. 62aod H5-6. figi. 13. 14; Rouk. pp. 16M. 
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some of the ivory lyres and plectra conserved in the Parthenon were 
probably ufFcrings of musical victors at the Panathenalc games.' 
Equestrian victiirs dedicated their chariots, or models of them, and 
their horses. These models mrght be large or small. We have notices 
of large chariot-groups at'OtympIa of Kleosthenes,'- Gelo^* and Hiero 
of Syracuse;* of small ones of Euaporas,* Glaukon.' Kynlska," and 
Polypcithes." A large number of miniature models of chariots and 
horses in bronze arid fcEp cotta'iiaVc bccrt -found at Olympia,' some of 
which havc^no fllTecls. ^Irtntn' Tery "thin foil wheels have also been 
found."* Furtwacnglcr" believes that these wheels are conventional 
reductions of whole chariots. Some of them arc cast" and they are 
generally four-spoked, but two mule-car wheels are five-spolced." 
These various models are so cuiimion and of &o little value, however^ 
that they may have had nothing to^do^ith^hariot-races." 

Many great artists, c g., Kalamfs,'^ EupKranor," and Lysippos," are 
known to have nuule-cbariut-gruups and it is reasonable to assume that 
some of these were votive In^character. Besides dedications of chariot 
victors, we find at Olympia also those of horse-racers. These were simi- 
larly both large and small, with and without jockeys. Thus jockeys on 
horseback by Kalamis stood on either side of Hiero 's chariot." Krokon 
of Eretrla.who won thchorsc-raccat the end of the sixth century B.C.," 
dedicated a small bronze horse at Olympia.*" The monument of the 
sons of Pheidolas of Corinth,^' representing a horse on the top of a col- 
umot must have been small. Pausanias, in mentioning the two statues 

'See KtiKh, p. 02, ai>J ii. 4. Tlie flutitc Stiituii dEtlicjicJ iiit ftuic h Thafniti in die third 
ccniuiT It. C: C. /. G. G, S.. I, I81S; a hxtplst t>ii harp » Athene: C. I. J., Ill, 111 

•P..VMl),6-7. '?.,Vl.<iA. 

•P.. VI, 12.1 »P.. VI. 10,8. »P.. VI. 16.9. 

'P.. V, 12.5; th-e monumfriit connmcd of brnnxc hnne* only. 'P., VI. 16.6. 

*£. e- chariots and drivfri. Brovi. r, 0/ .T»r«lbd., PI. XV, 248. 248i, 249, 350; Trxtbd., pp. 
39— (Oi chiHoK without Unvett, i^i'i/.,T>f<cll>d,, PI. XV, 252, 2>2i, 25}; Tcxtbd., p.40i chaiiotccr* 
without chariotB, iiiii., P\. KVl, 25li Tcxtbd., p. 40i horto bclonfcint to iw»-«hctlcJ dtanot*. 
i*W., PI. XVt. 25*. 254«. T«tbd.. pp, 40-1. 

»ffnw». V. 01.. Tafdbd.. PI, XX\', 49« f,; Tc xtbd.. p. 63, 

"S^oni. o. Oi.. I. c; he i» followed by Rduh. p. 61; Rau». p. 166. however, tliinlu that they 
wtxtli] have been an "atiiicic blunder. " 

0£. g.. Bront. e, Oi.Tjfelbd,, PI. XXV, 503 f.; Textbd., p, 69. 

**lbid., PI, XXV, 510; lome are older thin (he date of the incrCHlueiion of the tnule-car race, 
01. 70 ( — 500 B.C.). and tonic may have been uivd at butafot animal 6|tufcs:r.(., PI.XXV, 50Vi 
Tutbd., p. 69. 

"RouK, p. 165, xmnii, thoueti without evidence, thai they may have been offetcd before the 
cootcit with a ptopiciaton' sacrifice. 

"•Pliny. //..v.. XXXIV, 71. 

"litd., XXXIV. 78: f/eii /( q*adrigei hiiaiquf, etc. 

^'Ibii., XXXIV, 63 and 64: fftil ft f Ud./nj«/ mnitorum t^Mntm. »P., VI, 12.1. 

"Either in «. 69 <=SOI 8- C.) or 70 ( = SgO B. C.) ot b«f«c 67 (-S12 B. C): Hyde. 126; 
Feouet, 778 (undated). 

••P.. Vt. 14,4. 

*aie faihef won riX^n in Ol. 66 or 67 ( = 516 or 511 B. C): Hyde. 120; Foctuet. 129 iml 
149a; P.. VI. U.9; the (»nt won in the tame erent in 01. 6tt (>S08 B. C): Hydev 121, and 
pp. 50-51; Focmet. 152; P., VI, 13.10. 
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of the Spartan chariot victor Lykinos by Myron,' says that one of 
the horses which the victor brought to Olympia was not allowed to 
enter the foal-race, and therefore was entered in the horse-race. This 
story was probably told Pausantas by the Olympia guides and may 
have arisen from the smallness of one of the horses in the monument.* 
The sculptors Kalamis,' Kanachos,* and Hegias* are known to havt 
made groups representing horse- victors, and Pliny derives the whole 
genrf of equestrian monuments from the Greeks.* Great numbers of 
small figures of horses and riders have been excavated at Olympia' 
and elsewhere.' Equestrian groups of various kinds were also known 
outside Olympia. Thus Arkesibs IVof Kyrcnc offered a chariot mode! 
at Delphi for a victory in 466 B. C;" the base found on the Akropolis 
of Athens and inscribed with the name Onatas probably upheld such 
a group;'" the equestrian statue of Isokrates on the Akropolis was 
also probably a dedication for a victory in horse-racing." 

DKDICATION OF STATUES AT OLYMPIA AND ELSEWHERE. 




Not only did equestrian contests and the pentathlon give the victor 
an,o])portunity to represent the means by which he gained his prize, 
but anv victorious athlete could set up a statue of himself in his own 
honor, which might cither represent him in the characteristic attitude 
of his contest (perhaps with its distinguishing attributes) or might be a 
Jiimple monument showing neither action nor arrribute. This brings 
us to the main subject of the present work^the discussion of the 
different types of victor statues at Olympia. 

Of all the national games of Hellas, our knowledge of Olympia is 
fullest, both because of the detailed account of its monuments by 
Pausanias^who visited Elis in L73 A.[>., and because of the systematic 
excavation of the Aliis by the German government in the seventies 
of the last century. We shall not be concerned, except incidentally, 
with monuments set up at the other national games, which are known 
to us in no .such degree as those of Olympia. The interest of Pau- 
sanias in Delphi was almost entirely of a religious nature, and the lesser 
renown of both Nemeaand the Isthmus caused him to treat their topog* 
raphyand monumentsinamost summarymanner. Though the Py/Aio 
as a festival were second only to the Olympia^ as an athletic meet 

<V1, 2.1-2; he won in ihe h«avy-»mHl r»« and in eharioccerinf; in Oil. <?)&}. 84, (=448, 444 
[}. C); HyJc. 12; Fo«it«. 21U; F'J««tr bcli(v« thii the iwo iiatucj ce(>rt4«nt«il Lybnos atU 
hit rhariomr, and ihai they ainuil in the cfiariut, which it nut mcntioncJ by Pjuunias. 

'So Forttict, /. r.; »« aim Rnbcn, 0. S-, p. 176, Ruiccri, ji, 1+4; and Kkiti, Atcluuol.-r^p, 
Mia- am OnUtr.-Uniarti, VII. I*8J, p. 70. tot an improhablc view, itc Rrunn, I, p. 47V. 

*?.. VI, 12.1. Mliny. // N.. .XXIV. 7S. *Ih%d., XXXIV. 7S. •/frtrf.. XXXIV. 19. 

^Bnnu V. Ot.. Tafrlbd., PI. XV. 255-7; XVI, 258; Tcxibd., p. 41; tma-coita hunn, ihtd., 
XVII, 2r.7-7Si Te-tbd., pp. 4J-4. 

•See R".ii«, p. 167. 'Pindar. Pytk., V, 34 f. 

r;. /. A., IV. 1, p. 89, J7J";<-/. .i'tk, Epk.. 1H87. p. 146 tiBtcritmi base reptoJuced). 

■■Mentioned hy the pKudo-Miitaich, fit. X Oral., IV (iK^ntn), 43. p. 8>9c. 
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they scarcely equalled the N cmeaoTtht I sikmia. Kromtheearlicscdays 
music was the chief competition at Delphi; the oldest and most import- 
ant event in the musical propramme there all throughGreek hisror\' was 
the Ilyran to Apollo, sung with the accompaniment of the lyre, in which 
■was celebrated the victory of the god over the Python. By 582 B.C. sing- 
ing to the Bute (a^Xc^ta) was also nddcd> but was almost immediately 
discontinued. In ihe same year a flute solo was also inaugurated.' 
In 558 B. C. lyre-playing was introduced. Under the Roman Empire 
poetic and dramatic competitions were prominent, but the date of 
their introduction is not known. Phny mentions contests in paint- 
ing.' After music the equestrian contests were the most important, 
even rivalling those of Oly^pia. By 586 B.C., as we liave seen, athletic 
events were inaugurated. The athlttJc importance of the games on 
the Isthmus was inferior to that of Olympia and its religious character 
to that of Delphi, though these games were the most frequented of all 
the great national ones, because of the accessibility of the place and 
its nearness to Corinth.* The inferiority of the athletics here may be 
judged by the fact that Solon assigned only lOO drachma to an Isth- 
mian victor, while iiOO were given to one from Olympia.* We have 
little knowledge of these games through the great period of Greek 
history, only a reference here and there to a victor.' \Vc know much 
more of them under the Romans, when the prosperity of Corinth was 
revived; at that time, however, there was little true interest in athletics. 
Corinth then spent great .sums in procuriiiK wild animals for the arena.* 
Excavations have addi^d little to our knowledge (if these g:mit'S.' The 
interest at Nrmea in athletics wa.s second only to that of Olympia.^ 
While music was the most important feature at Delphi, and the Isth- 
mian games were art landed chiefly fur the attractions of the neighboring 
Corinth, there was nothnij; hut the games themselves to attract people 
to the retired valley of Nemea. Athletic contests were the only 
feature here until late times and great attention was paid to those of 
boys.' The records of the victors at these games are very scanty." 

"KndiA Pyik. XII «lebfstM the victory of Midi* of Alcragai in flut«-pla>*tni!; he won in 
Vrth. 24 «nd 2> ( = »WI »nd m. B. C) 'W. S.. X.XXV, 5S; Ulh ar LVrinth and Otlphi. 

»St/aK Viri. 6. 20 (C iUh Arwttia . ItShm,. 45; l,ivy, XXXIIl, 32. Dio Chry»o,twn 
hu euphicalty dcsctibcil the crimdit of spcctaicits wHu mil frtigucnrcd the Jstkmia in itie ^rti 
ccntu/y A. D :Ojf.. V" (Autyini%', Tipf i^tr^t'n VIIl fiio-r««Tjt •, 'liiflfuii*f)n^/. Gardiner, p. 173. 

'Pluiatch. Solon, 2i'. Dion- [.icrr.. I. 95:eic. 

*For 3 l)«t of victons. iff Kriiitc, Dif Pytkun, Ntmun mtd fiikmuH, pp. 209 f. 

•Sec Julian, Epin., XXXV. 

'S(r Moncc'UX om chc excavation of ilie temple of Pmeidon, Ctn. arch , IX, ISW, pp. 358 f. 

*Liici4n, AVr», 2, »«yt Ulynipia wa» tiic "inu*i atiilctic" of all; Bacchjiidn, XII, cmphasiicl 
the athleiiir chaiaarr ofNcmcii. 

•Tlic bu)f»' pcntiihlciti W4t introduced in tlie fifty-third Nctncid ( = 467 H. C.) and the pin* 
kfaiinii for bnyi t3tUtt:cf. Piiular, .Vrm., V (in honor nf tite hoy pjrtctatiatt Pytheat nt .Vgina; 
tf. tlacchyliilcs, XIII); VII (in |ionr>r of the hoy pentathleie So^cnn of Aeetna. who tn>n in 
NeM. SI); IV >iJ VI (in honor of two Afginetan boy wrcttlen). The horse-race far boy« it 
tnentioned by j'„ V'l, i(>.4. Haccs in umai wcte aUo impotiani: Ph., 7. 

"See Ciaidincr, pp. 223 f.; liit of viccoci io KtauBC, vp. cit., pp. 147 f. 



At all these three games victor monuments were set up, though in 
no such profusion as at Olympia. 

Of those set up at Delphi, Pausanias shows his disdain by these 
words: "Asto the athletesand musical competitors who have attracted 
no notice from the majority of mankind, I hold them hardly worthy 
of attention; and the athletes who have made themselves a name have 
already been set forth by me in my account of Elis."' He mentions 
thcKtatucof only one victor, that of Phavllos, who won at Delphi twice 
in the pentathlon and once in running. A score or mure of inscriptions 
in honor of these men whom P:Misani:is treats so contemptuously have 
been recovered. Some of them record offerings ded icated for victories, 
thoughmost of them record decrees passed by the Delphians, who voted 
the victors not only wreaths of hurel, but seats of honor at the games 
and other privileges.* Victor statues seem to have stood outside the 
sacred precinct at Delphi and not within it, as at Olympia, since Pau- 
sanias mentions the sanctuary after mentioning the statue of Phayllos.* 
OtherGrcclc and Romanwritcrs give us stray hintsofthesestatucs. Thus, 
Pliny mentions a statue at Delphi of a pancratlastfs by Pythagoras of 
Rhegion'andsaysthat Myron twaAc Ddpkicos pgntalhhs, pantratiastaj} 
A scholion on Pindar* mentions the hetmctcd statue of the hopHte run- 
ner Tclisikrates as standing in the precinct. Justin, in speaking of the 
Gallic invasion of Delphi, mentions statxtasque cum quadrigis^ qvarum 
ingens copia procul visfhatur, thus referring to large chariot-groups, 
which would he very sightly on the slope of the precinct.^ An idea of 
the beauty of such group.s may be gathered from the remnant of one, 
the bronze Oan'oiccr discovered by the French excavators, which is on* 
of the most important archaistic sculptures from antiquity (Fig. 66).' 

We know from the words of Pausanias' that victor statues also stood 
on the Isthmus, and we should assume the same for Nemea, though 
in both places they must have been few in number. At the various 
local games it was customary for victors to erect statues of themselves. 
Thus we know of such dedications at the Boeotian games in Thebes," 
at the Didymaion," and at the Lykaia in Arkadia.'' Many such 
victor Statues decorated different localities of Athens. Thus, on the 

>X 9.1 (Fiaict'i tr>nil.}. 

'Sec Fouciit »niV/achst,lntcnptiaHirfcunUiejaDelphet,\96i,n<t.i(di liiusso\t\m,B.C.H., 
VI. I8?2, pp. 2I7f.; Coiivc, iiiJ., XVIII, ]«94. pp. 70^100. One is ir honor gf the Corinthian 
linser Aiictono*, who campoicd a tiynin ro Apallo. found at Dclplii: tbid., XV'II, 189J, pp. 
561 f. A Samian fliiiiit, Saiyrun. Eiincd ;i prize nith^iui crintctt anil recited i chuiil ode called 
Dimtyioi m the «riidi«n, and played an air from Etiripide<' Bacckar on th<? lytr: ibid., XVII, 
pp. M I. Native lowni titemi Matut* to musici! victon: C /. C, I., not. 1719-20. On* 
inKripiion rccordt the ritlci to b< observed b)- runners, who could not drink new wine, etc.: 
J. H. S., XV]. \mu p. 343 and Sfrlintr Pkihhg. tt'ochm^chr., XVI, 1856. p. &31 i June 27); </. 
Praiei.V, p. 2%. live batcorananicorabny wrrtilrr hat been founti:./, Z.,XKXI, 1874. p. 57. 

'X. 9.2-J; on Phayllot, lec Focrscer. 794 (undated). 

*H. N.. XXXIV. S9. V*.rf..l57. •On Pytk, IX. Aruuin.. Bocckh, p. 401 B. 

'XXIV. 7,ia *U bcr diwijwcd infra, in Ch. V. MI. 1.7. •"/. C. *.. no*. I2a 133. 148. 

"C. ;. C, II, 2«8g. "p., VIII, 38.Si tf. Rmch, p. J9, n. 1. 
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Akropolis> wc know of the statues of the hoplite runner Epicharinos,^ 
of the pancratiasc Hcrmolykos,' of a helmetetl man by the sculptor 
Kleoitas,^ of a TaiswXTjrtfti)*' representing Isokrates;*in thePr>'tancion, 
of the statue of the pancrat iast Autoly kos.' Lykourgos, the rhetor, men- 
tions victor statues in the agora of Athens.' Some of these Athenian 
statues may have been those of Olympic victors;' and of victors cer- 
tainly Olympic we know of the statues of Kallias the pancratiast,* of 
the charioteer Hermokrates," and of the bronze mares of Kimon.'" Of 
the statues of Nemean victors at Athens we know of that of IlegcstratoSr 
victor in an unknown contest." Of Isthmian victors there we know of 
that of the pancratiast DiopKanes," and of other examples." We have 
inscriptional record of the statues at Athens of a boy victor at the 
Panathenaia and the Thargelia in chariot-racing," of a victor at the 
Pythia, Isthmia, Nemea, and the Panathenaia,^'' of one at the Nemea 
and UtrakUia iiC Thebes,'* of one at the Eicusinta,^'' of one at the 
Panathenaia and Dhnysia,^^ and of others at several games."* 

The erection of a statue in the Altis at Olympia was an honor which 
the Elean offTcers iitTharge of the games" gave to victors to glorify 
iheir vicioc^"." Pliny, in a well-known passage of the Historia Natura- 
lis,^ says it was customary for all victors to set up statues, while Pau- 
sanias" says not all athletes did this, for "some of those who specially 
distinguished themselves in the games .... have had no statues." 
This apparent contradiction in the statements of the two writers is to 
be explained, as Dittenberger*' and others have pointed out, on the 
ground that Pliny states the general privilege extended to the victor, 
white Pausanias states its practical working out, since the setting up 
of a statue was an undertaking which would be limited by the early 
death, poverty, or some other disability of the victorious athlete. The 
cost of making, transporting, and setting up a statue was considerable, 
and very often a victor must have been too poor to do it. In such a 
case he would often be contented to set up merely a statuette or small 



»P.. I, 23.9: C. /. J., 1. 376; S. G. £.. 39. 'P., 1, 2J,10. 

•P.. I, 34.J1 </. Rnwh, p. 39. »Pse..do-Plinafeh, l'i(. X Oral., already mentioned. 

•P., I, I8.J Aod rX. 32.8; r/. Plinv. //. jV,, XXXIV. 7^, 

•Cff«« irfoo-., p. SI (cd. Rciitt. p. VC.) »C/. I'unwacnslcr. J. M., V. 1880. pp. 27 f, 

•T. /. .4. 1. 419; be woo in 01.77 (—172 B. C): Oxy. Pap.; HyJc. SO; Foetsict. 208. 

•c. /. .^.. ir. J. UOJ. 

■*AeliaD, far. Hist., IX, 32. Rritch, p. 39, ascribn these to ihe mnnumeni orthr older Kimdn, 
who wtM in chariM-racins three limes at Olympia: Hdc. VI, lOJ; Plui., Cato Major.l; FoetHer, 
124 »nA 133. 

"C. /. A., It, ), 1300. °;*.rf., 1501; (/■ C. /.C.,1.233. »/i.W.. 1.105. 1512. 

"ihid., ijo:. "/frij.. i3(H. "^itid., uii. 

"ihiJ., 13H. "Ibid., 1314. "Hid.. i.n8'20. 

''The 'IlA>>m9(M(. mcntianeJ by P., V,9. 4 f. zni. ctKwiicie; Himeitmu lit call* ihcni merdy 
«i-HX<!«:r r.VI. IJ,9. 

*■£. (-. P.. VI, IJ.9. tays (hat the Eleans allowed Phcidabs to dedicate % leaiue of )\h niste; 
in VI, }.6, h« layi that they illavred the wreitler Kratinoi ta ter up a itatue of \i\* trainer. 

■X.VXIV, 16. See infr«, pp. S4 and 3S4. "^I, l-I. "/-/eV. t. 01.. p. 236. 
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figure in bronze or marble. Several such bronze figures have heen un- 
earthed ai Olynipia,' one of which we reproduce in Fig. 2. and we have 
many examples found outside the Altis: e. g., :i group of wrestlers,' 
a boxer,'^ and the arm of a quoit- 
thrower'' from tlie Athenian Akrop- 
olis, an archaic girl runner from 
Dodona.* an archaic statuette 
from Delphi with a loin-cloth,* 
a bronze quoit-thrower dedicated 
in the Kabeirion,*' the Tuehinpen 
bronze hoplite runner* (Fig. 42), 
and the statuette of a Trms Ki\r\% 
from Dodonn." We should also 
mention the great number of stat- 
uettes of diskos-throwers in mod- 
ern museums.^'" Boy victors espe- 
cially would use the less expensive 
marble for such statuettes and we 
have the remnants of many such 
found in the excavations of the 
Altis." Pausanias mentions sev- 
eral monuments which were less 
than life-size,^, g., a horse among 
the offerings of Phormis, which 
he says was "much inferior in 
size and shape to all the other 
statues of horses in the Altis,"" 
and the equestrian monuments already discussed. Even reliefs and 
paintings, in some cases, were offered in lieu of larger monuments, 
not only for reasons of economy, but also because they gave a bet- 
ter representation of the contest. This custom was common at the 



Fig. 2. — Bronze Statuette of a Vic- 
ror, from Olympin. Museum of 
Olympia. 



^Uroti'..t- ('^/..TrttluL. pp. 19 f. (iiiidcyaiiihi wiih luic atctibiitct icichxt chevcmi not kcnanicj 
with«ft3inty);Tar»lb()„ PI. Vill, t7 (the old««): VII, 4S=F. W., 3>2 (Apnilo. following Ovpr- 
\,KV,Ct.Kun!imy\h., Ill, ^foWon, p, JS. fig. 6>; VJII. 4'J= F. W.. 3iJ; VIII, 51-4 and S7 (tli* 
Utier it a fcoxcr of the fifth cciuuiy B. C. = Fi(c. Jin tcxi};VI,50; VI, 59 (riitht aim of a ftfih-ctn- 
tury B. C. (liikoliulus); VI, 63 (tieht lawn leg). PurgoM i •/nWi, LVll, 1SS5. pp. 1C7 T, tnakti 
ihenc iliikotiolai drcoiaiirc in character. 

•Dc RiJdcr. no, 1\1. *lbitl., no. 746, •/*«., no. 636. 

^Cirapanuf. Oadont et tfs kuitits, l!j7X, ?L. XI, 1 and I bis (probably ntit Atalania, u C^n* 
panOH tiJSKCitt on p. }l, no. 4). 

'fi, C. ;/., XXt, 1897, PU, X ind XI. './. M-, XV. 1890, p. 365. 

•A. I. i8B6, pp. 163 f.. and H. IX; II. 1S87. pp. =>S f. 'Cnspangt. op, cil., PI. XIII, 1. 

"£'. j.i sec E. von Suckcn, Die antHin Bramen dtt V. k. Mntii-vnJ Aniikin-CaiineUt in ffien, 
187l.Pl. J7. fit. 4, »nd PI. 45. fin, I ; cf. J. U.S.. I. PI. V. iig I. i«t. pp. 17fV-7. S« listi,(rom 
which many of tlic abovt cjiaiiiplet arc ulccn. in Rtitcli, p. 39. and Ruuse. pp. 173 f. 

"TliC leveii fi-jumvats collci'trit by Treu. which att iw«-Brthi tu twu-thirds life-nu: BiUm. ff. 
0/..TarHbd.. PI.I,VI.2. {-Fin. 78. in/'") and Twtbd.. p. 216, no. 241iTarclbd., PI. LVI, 3, 
4 and Texrbd., p. 216. n. 4 and fig. 242. 

«V, 27.2-3. 
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lesser games, cspccinlly at the Panatkcnaia.^ Pausnnias mentions 
painted iconic reliefs vowed by girl runners at the games in honor 
of Hera at Olympia.' On an Attic vase in Munich a victor is rep- 
resented as liolding an iconic votive pinax in his hands.* Pausanlas 
spealcs of a painting by Timainetos at Athens, which represented a boy 
carrying hydriae,' and one of a wrestler by the same artist in the 
Pinakotheke on the Akropolis. Pliny mentions paintings, the works of 
great masters, representing victors: th\x%x\\e cumntts quadTigae\iy the 
elder Aristeides of Thebes," a vUtor cfrtamim gymnico palmam Unens 
by Eupompos,* an athlete by Zeuxis,' the victor Aratos with a trophy 
by Leontiskos,' an athlete by ProtoKenes," two hoplite runners by 
Parrhasios," a luctator tuhicenquf by Antidotes and a warrior by the 
same artist, In Athens," which represented a man fighting with a shield, 
and a man anointing himself, the work of the painter ITicoros." 

Apparcntlv thf Hcllanndikai nll"Wffd but nmLaJiitlir for rarh viftf>ry 
Aischincs the Elcan had two victories and two statues." Dikon of 
Kaulonia and Syracuse had three victories and three statues." The 
Spartan Lykinos had two victories and two statues by Myron, but we 
have already said that the second statue was probably that of his 
charioteer, the two forming part of an equestrian group.'' Kaprosof 
Elis won two victories and had as many statues.'* On the other hand 
Troilos of Elis, who won in two events, had only one statue.'" Simi- 
larly Arkesilaos of Sparta had tw{) victories in the chariot-race and 
only one statue." Xenombrotos of Cos, who appears to have won 
once only, had, however, two monuments, one mentioned by Pausanias 
and the other known to us from the recovered inscription." But this 
last case seems to be the only known exception. 

'Rntch.fip. 30 f., |[ivnexani|>lFiofihnc for chariot victnrir«3i the Panatiunaia abA ihe samci 
at Ofwpoi, which lariirr were initiated ftom the Panaikfitaia. 

*V'. \(i.i: <ai (^ a<-aB*lral v^tnif •mt Tfo^'M'^B" tlldwat. RoUK, p. 167, n. 9. shoor* that 

iKmc wordt d(i (lAt miT^in "xanict of t\\ciMe\\tt, with their nam«s enitraved on ihem." M 
F'ixo it^titlaKi. but pxintct) tcli-cfn, 

•BenniJoff, Orird. unJ SiViV, /'tufitbiiJer, 1, PJ. IX, pp. I J f. 

*l, 22.7, KtJKb. p. 40, bdicvci this rtprcsrnicJ a [''inachcnaic viaar. 

•//. .v.. XXXV, 99. CJ. E. Kttiker. GUkknamiu sritrhijdif Kufnill/r, 1883. p. 35. 

•«.J.. 5Tv '/fiiJ.. 56J. '/AiJ,. il4l. •/*«.. S106. 

'•;*iV. |7I. "Ibid.. il30, «/Airi,. S144. 

"K. VI, 14-13. Hewon the pcntiihlan twice <iomc time betvcen Ott. 126 and I}2 (e:27<i ind 
2>3 B.C.): Hyde, IJ^j Foer«(ei,4Sl anil456;thciiucriprioni>nont h>ibetnrtc«v<rcd:/K/<-Ar.». 
01.. 176. 

"P.. VI. 3. 1 1. His Tiaoiic* in riinniiii: lacei occurred iji (Ms, ( ?) 9i. (?) 97 and 99; (-=400, 392 
aixl 334 B. C): .'\fr.: Hvd«. 33; Fotrsttr. 307. 3IS. 316. The inKiiV>i»ti ftom the biKof unei> 
p»»»efved.f»../.(;-. Xni. 15. "!'.. VI, 2.1-2; Hydr, 12; Korrsm. 211a. 

"P., VI, I S. 10; he won the pankiation and wrciilinf match in Ol. 142 (- 2 12 B. C.) : Hyde, ISO; 
Foerncr. 474. 47>. 

"V., VI, 1.4; he won in the tw»- aniJ foui-hof*e chatiot-tacef in OU. 102, lOJ ( = 373 and 368 
B. C): Hyde, 6; Foetnci. 338, 345; for the insctiption vn ici bate, itc Injchr.t.OI . 166. P. Gaiil- 
Bcr. in J. U. S., XXV, 1905, p, 245, infers thai he had only one vicioiy, in 372 I). C. 

"p.. VI. 2.2; he -mm Jii OIs. ( ») 86. 87 ( - 436. 432 B. C.) : Hyde. 13; Foeiner. 250. 256. 

"P.. VI. 14.12; Inithr. p. 01.. 170; ibid., no. 154 beloncs to the victory meniionrd by Pau- 
laniai. He won JtiXqn in 01. (0 8) (-448 H. C.}: Hydr. 133; Foenier. 327. 
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When the victor was unable to set up his monument, whether be- 
cause of youth, poverty, early death, or other reason, sometimes the 
privilege was utilized by :i rel;ttivc, a friend, or by his native city. In 
any case it was a private aff'air with which the Elean officials had no 
conc ern . We have examples, consequently, of the statue being set up 
by^jt|i£.5j>n,^ father (especially Jn recovered inscriptions after the time 
of Augustus),- mother,^ and brother;^ also several examples of stat- 
ues reared in honor of athletes by fellow citi2ens.* There are cases 
in which the trainer set up the statue." Frequently the native city 
performed the duty, dedicating the statue either at Olympia or in the 
S sJlct ot^ city. Thus Oibotas, who won the stade-race in 01. 6 ( = 756 
B. C), had a statue at Olympia which was erected by the Ach^an state 
out of deference to a command of the Delphian oracle in Ol. SO ( = 460 
B.C.).^ The statue of Agenor,hy Polykleitosthe Younper, a boy wrest- 
ler from Thebes, was dedicated by the confederacy of Phokis, because 
his fatherwas a public friend of the nation.* The boy runner Hcrodo- 
tos of Klazomenai had a statue erected by his native town at Olympia 
because he was the first victor from there.* Phllinos of Kos had a 
statue set up by the people of Kos at Olympin "becauscof glory won," 
for he was victor five times in running at Olympia, four at Delphi, 
four at Neniea, and eleven at the Isthmus.'" Herniesianax of Kolo- 
phon had a statue at Olympia erected by his city." The pancratian 

'Ji. g., DcinotnenM *ei tip » ctiariof-aroup to liis fatht^r Hiero: P., VI. 12,1; lilaitlcnc had i 
itxiue dciliCNIcd bv his sen; VI, 10 J; MirictlciiKii sei up a itaiue lo hn father of (h« lame nilfic: 
Inithr.t, O/,, 214; ihe wm* of Hi«o Il.iht son •iniicrukli:!!, uf Syr»cu!c,!« up in honuf of ihtir 
father twoicaiues by the Syracii«an luiiiary Mikon, cur tm hiirscback, ihc nthct on foot : P., VI, 
12.2 f.; Hyde 10S» and |i|i. +4-5; anoihef of ihc umc Hicro was stt up at 01)-inpia by his *oiis: 
VI, 15.6; Hyde, 147a; ihrnrlaitrr, however, art "hiinor" and nut victut iiaiuti. 

'J5. {., Hecmokrai** clpdi«nt«<l a «ariie to hii son Kleitoniacho* of Theb«: P., VI. IS. 3 f.; 
he won in panktaiinn and boxinn in Ol*. 141 and 142 1-216,212 B.C.): Hyde, 146; finmer. 
472, 476. The tpicum bv Alkji-j* (= Minor) of Mewenia it prciervcJ in J. C. iX, S88. ¥«l 
inscriptions after the time of Aueukus. «<c liuihr. r, 01., 215 (Meiicdciiioi tohittcnof the tanw 
nante);!!^ (AriitodtmosiohitsonLykomedcSflf F,lis)iFDcrKer, S50; /lurAr. f. 01., 21$ Criinolat 
l« hia aan .Accbiadai of Elii); Foerxier, 535; eK. 

*E. t- Klaudia KIcodikc lo hci ton M. Antoniix Kallipni Peiiano) nf Elif*. tttthr v. Ot., 123; 
fMttttJ. 568. 

♦4". f, DiaiotM to hie bmthcr Nikanor of EphcMi: Insfhr. 7. Of., 227j he won ih» panktaiion 
in 01. 217 (-89 A. D->: PocrMcr. W-f.. 

*£. |., Loukiot Beiileno) ("Vctultnus) set one up to T. Klaiidiua Aphfodeiiins of Eli((0: 
Injfkr.s. 01., 226. He won "tlViiri [n 01, 2W f = 53 A. D.): Pocnier. 634; iwo Clean) act up 
(Caiuea, one. M. Aiitunios Pelsanus, tuGcrmanicus Caciai. adnptcJ ion of the Emperar Tihcriiti 
(Forrvier, <A2), the nihei, Gnaioi Markini, toTibcriimor (iermanicuii: liurhr. p. Oi.. 221 and 22^ 

*£. |., Mikon the irainct to an unknown Samim boner; \'., VI, 2.9; Hyde, 19 and pp. 29-X); 
Fcwmer. 804. 

'P.. VI, 3.8; .-/. VII. 17-6 and 1? f.; Af.,; Hyde, 2*); Foer.ler, 6. 

•P., VI.62ibew»n».>nK time betwotn 01.. (!) 93 and 103 (=103 and 368 B.C.); Hyd*, SJ[ 
Foctatcr, 3SS. 

*P.. VI. 17.2; he won some time tKiwccn Ols. (?) U4 aiid 132 ( = 324 and 252 B. C); Hyde. 
l7I:Foeni«, 3S4. 

»P., V[. 17.2; two ofthcvinoneB in the iiadr<tacr fell in 01s. 129 and 130(=> 264 anil 2bOB.C): 
Aff.; Hyde. !7J; Fwrster, 440-2: 444-5. 

'*F.(VI>17.4. H« won ih«boyi'wr tcsdint match mmccimi: between Oil. (?) 1 15 and I18(c*J20 
aC):Hyde, 176iFoerK«r,377. 




DEDICATION OF STATUES AT OLYMPIA AND ELSEWHERE. 3L 

Promachos of Pcll«ne had two statues erected to him by his fellow citi- 
zens, one at Olympia, the other in Pt-llent.' VVc know of rhrte state 
dedications of statues at Olympia from inscripriims, those of Arisio- 
phon of Athens," of Epitherses of Erythrai/ and of l^olyxenos by 
the people of Zalcynthos.' Lichas of Sparta, at a date when the 
Spartans were excluded from the games, entered his chariot in the 
name of the ThcUan people, and Pausanias says that his victory was so 
entered on the Elean register/ We learn from the Oxyrhynchus Papy- 
rus that the public horse of the Argives won at Olympia in 01. 75 
(=480 B.C.) and the public chariot in 01. 77 (=472 B.C.).' In these 
latter two cases the public was directly interested, and had there 
been monuments erected to commemorate the victories they would 
naturally have been set up by the state. 

It has been wrongly assumed that monuments of boy victors were 
dedicated in the name of their parents or relatives." On the con- 
trar>', we have exampli-s dating back to the fifth centurj- B. C. of boys 
settinK up statues at Olympia. Thus the inscription from the base of 
the statue of Tellon, who won in the boys' boxing match in 01. 77( = 472 
B. C), states that he dedicated his own statue.' Pausanias says that 
the Elcans allowed the boy wrestler Kratinos from .^igira to erect a 
statue of his triiincr.* W course the boy might need assistance in the 
undcrt-iking, but thi.t again was no concern of the Elean officials, who 
granted the privilege to the victor and not to his relatives. Usually 
the statue of a victor was erected soon after the victory. We have 
some examples of the statue being erected immediately after the vic- 
tory, especially in the case of men victors. Thus Pausanias says that 
the victor Eubotas of Kyrene. in consequence of a Libyan oracle fore- 
telling his victory in the foot-race, had his statue made before coming 
to Olympia and erected it "the very day on which he was proclaimed 
victor.'*'" The famous Miloof Kroton spectacularly carried his statue 
into the Altis on his back before he entered the contest." There are 



■FfW the one it Olympia. ere P.. VI, US; ht the one 3I Pe[lene, tV., VII, 27.S: he won in Ol. 94 
(-35»6 B. C): H»-dr, 81; Focwter, 2M6, .Similarly, Hitro 11. KinjE of Sytacuer.haJ two tiicuec 
koit^ru tauia at Olympia act up by hi« rellim ciiiicm: 1'.. VI, 15. 6; Hyilc, I-I7a, 

^/mxkr.r.OI., Uft.ij. I'.. VI, 13.Lli hewon thcparkration tome time bccwccn0l>- (■') 115 and 
lJO(-320aiia3<U».C):Hv<Ic.12J;I-'ocntcr,758[unaiimb. 

'Iniekt.t.a., I!tf.;iy. I',. VI, I i.fi; he won twice in boiine between Oil. (!) 144 and 147 (=»m 
and 19! B C): Hyik. 147: N«rMcr, MO anA ;12. 

'itutkr. r. £V., 2!4:hewun thebuyt' wreiilins tnarcli in Rorrran dayt; Foe liter, 82). 

•P^ VI, 2.2-3i Tlmlivclide*, V, 49-50; he «-oii in 01.90 (=420 B.C.): Hyde, 14; foer- 
»ter. 270. 

•Vftl. 11. p. 222. 

'So Sdierer, p. 5. His cviJciii'c it fmm inictipiioni of imperial diy« if. [., Intchr, p. 01., 218, 
23 J. 227*. when ihe dedicatorj- formvila <hffcfcd nomcwhar from that of earlier rintrt. 

•Injfkr. r. W.. 147-«; ej. P., VI, 10.9; Oty. Pap.: Hyde, 102; Fomie*. 2J7. 

•VI, J.6. Hcurun tometime between Ob>. [>) 120 and ljO(*JOOan<] 260 B.C.): Hyde. 27; 
Focnirr. 4J3, 

■■VI. 8.%. He won the nade-race and cUe chanoe-race in OU. 9} and l(H (»40S and id B. C.) 
Rspcctirdy; Aft.; Hyde, 7S; Foeisier, 277, 350, 

"P., VI, 14.6; he intn in wicstlinK inaiciic) m times in 01. '?> <>\, and in 01s. 62, 63, M, 65, 
66(-536-5l6B. C>:Hydc. 128; Foermr. 116. 122, 126, 131. 136,141. 



also examples of statues being erected long after the victorv, sometinifs 
centuries later. We hiivr alrrady mentioned that .t statue was erected 
toOibot;is in ()|. 80, though his victory was won in 01. 6. Chionis, whn 
won in running races in Ols. 28-31 ( = 668-656 B.C.) had a statue by 
Myron erected to his memory 01. 77 or 78 { =472 or 468 B.C.).' Cheilon 
of Patrai, twice victor in wrestling between Ols. (?) 103 and IIS ( = 368 
and 320 B.C.), had his statue sec up after his death. ^ Polydamas of 
Skotoussa won his victory in the pank ration in 01. 93 ( = 408 B. C), but 
his statue by Lysippos could not have been erected until many vears 
later.* Glaukos,whowon the boys' boxing-match inOI.65(= 520 B.C.), 
had a statue by the Aeginetan sculptor Glaukias much later.* In the 
case of boy victors, the time between boyhood and coming of age was 
often so short that in many cases we may assume that the statue was 
set up some time after the victor>'.' 

HONORS PAID TO VICTORS BY THEIR N.^VTIVE CITIES. 

Since the victor was deemed the representative of the state, heoften 
received a more substantial reward than a statue erected at the cost of 

his fellow citizens. The herald, la pmrlniming his vicrnry, prof [aim i-ri 

also the name of his town, which thus shared 4iLJiisl.siict:ess. At 
Athens it was customary for a victor at the great games to receive a 
reward of money. To encouraRC an interest in athletics there, Solon 
established money prizes for victorious athletes. We have already said 
tKatlOO drachma were given to a victor at the Isthmus, while SOO 
were allotted to one at Olympia. Solon further ordained that victors 
should cat at the Prytancion at the public expense.' Probably other 
Greek states followed the Athenian custom. We know from an 



'P.. VI. 13.2; Afr.i Hyde. Ill .nd p. 48; Foemcr. J9, 41-^. 

*P., VI. 4.6; Hyde. 41 and cf. p. 36: FocrstM. 384. 392. 

•P.. VI. S.I.; Vir. 27.l>: Afr.; Hydr. 47; Focbim, 279. 

•P.. VI. 10.1; Hyde, 9? ,nd p. 43; Fnmtcf. 137. 

•The age of hoy victor* st Olympia iepms ro hsve keen 17-20: nt Inttkr. v. d., 56,8. llf. 
(rrfcrrinjt to (he order of the Avguitaiia, or Sc^cMri 'ooh{>>iiri«, cclcWaied iit tVapIc*, which 
were miidded afcct thotc of (Mympia, c/. C /. (/., Ill, 5X05). .\[chippo» or Mytilcnc vran ihc 
nown for boKinc at Olympii, llclphi. Nctnca. and on the Isthitiii!i imnnf ihe mi^n at iioi oTtr 
<w«ity yean of jijec: P., VI, 15 I , Inuhr. v. 01,, 173; lit won fumctimclwiwccn Ols. (?1 115 and 
125 C= 320 and 2M) H. C): Hyde, 140; Fifcntcr, 757 (undated). Sin» Paiiiariai rnrntiontthii 
a> a rimarlcablc record, wr Khniild «uiprc( hit' statcmrnc that the buy runneT DamitkiM of 
M«u«n« wa» but twelve when h« won (he «ade-n«: VI, 3.10: he won Ol. 103 ( = J6J( B. C): 
Aft-i Hyde, 20; Fncritcr, Hi. Anoihvt victur.nf unknown date, Niknylut «f Rhadrti, mu Jit* 
quahlicd when ciKhfcen yc*[* uld Tram ctiicrini; the bify»' wirttlini; imcvh br<ause of his »s<, 
and so Miicrcd that of the men: P,, VI, H.l-Z; Hydu-. 125; I'ocnter. 7.S7. He died at twenty. 
Siirh inrifntitttnciex in Pausaniai' iccuiint ihow tliac the Hcllaiicxiikai ctcrciicd some diKmioEi 
in their jiiilement, takinii inio can* idc ration not merely aite. hut tjit and itrrneih. 

•On mjintef(inc< at the Piyianeinn, i«e Plato, </.• flrp., V, 465 D; jifohgy, 30 I); Plut.. .Irii- 
uidft, 27; Aihcnxit, VI, li (p. 237, quoting Ttmoklei), and X, 6 fp. 414, quotinn \eno- 
phan«i)i R- Schovil. I>ic Speitiitijt im Piytancion m .Aihen, fUrmn, VI, IJJ72, pp. 14 f. (and 
Athenian inacriptiun, pp. 10 (■) He conclude* that this honor was fciven to Athenian tkcok 
unly in the ehaiiot-iuce at Olympia, and in Eymnic contests at the mhcr etcai c^mcs. Solon 
Gained thai thc«e meal* he fiuiial. euniistinB of a barley loaf on common days and a wheaien 
'•«ival days: see .AihetixuK. IV, 14 (p. 137 e) . 
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inscription that the Paiiathcnaic victors in the stadc-race received 50 
amphorz of oil, the pancratiast 40, and others 30.' Later, in Rome, 
victors had special privileges granted them, including maintenance 
3t the^public expense, a privilege which Maecenas advised the emperor 
Augiistus to limit to victors at Olympia, Delphi, and Ron^e.= Augustu s 
in other ways enlarged the privileges of athletes." When we consider 
the intimate connection between religion and athletics and the Pan- 
hellenic fame of a victor ai the great games, we can easily understand 
the' indinnation of the native town when its athletes did anything dis- 
ho nori ble. Sometimes a victor was bribed to appear as the citizen of 
some oth ei_5tate. Thus Asrylos of Kroton, who won in running 
races in Ols. 73-76 (=488-476 B.C.), had himself proclaimed in hi.s- last 
two conte$t.s a Syractisan to please King Hicro. The citi/ens of his 
native town burned his house and pulled down his statue, which had 
been placed there in the temple of Hera.' The Cretan Sotades, who 
won the long running race m 01. 99 ( = 384 B.C.), was bribed at the ^t•^t 
Olympiad by the city of Ephesos to proclaim himself an Ephesian, and 
was in consequence exiled.^ Dikon, a victor in running races at the 
beginning of the fourth century B.C., proclaimed himself first a citi- 
zen of Kaulonia, but later, "for a sum of money," entered the men's 
contest as a Syracusan.* Sometimes such attempts at bribery proved 
unsuccessful. Thus the father of the boy boxer Antipatros of Milctos, 
who won in 01.98 ( >= 388 B. C), accepted a bribe from some Syracusans, 
who were bringing an offering to Olympia from Dionysios. to let the 
boy be proclaimed a Syracusan. But the boy himself refused the 
bribe and had inscribed on his .'itatue by the younger Pulykleitus that 
he was a Milesian, the first Ionian to dedicate a statue at Olympia.' 
The Spartan chariot victor Lichas has :ilready been mentioned as 
having entered his chariot in the name of Thebes. The reason was 
that at the time the Spartans were excluded from entering the games at 
Olympia. He won, and in his excitement tied a ribbon on his chari(;teer 
with his own hands, thereby showing that the horses belonged to him 
and not to Thebes. For this infraction of the rules he, though an aged 
man, was punished by the umpires by scourging.*' A more disgraceful 
act was selling out, of which we have two examples at Olympia. The 
Thcssalian Eupolos bribed histhree adversaries in boxingtolethimwin. 
All four were fined and from the money six bronze statues of Zeus, 
known ss '/.ams., were erected at the entrance to the stadion, inscribed 
vith elegiac verses which warned future athletes against repeating such 

'C. /. ./.. II, 3. 965. »Dw C-Mi.H, l,I[. 30, 5-6. 

'.Surt., 0(ue., 45; <■/. Gardiner, pp. 174-5. 

'P.. VI. tJ.l: Aft.: Hyde. IIO; Fonmer. 176-7. 181-2,187-8. 

•p.. VI. U.fi; Hvde, 186; KofiMcr. 317, 323. 

•P, VI. 3,11: Afr.i Hyde. JJ; Kuemcr. 307, JIS, 316. 

'P., VI. 2-6-7; Hytic, 16; Fftcmcr, 309. 

•p.. VI, M-3i Thukyd., V. 49-50; Ktauw. Olympia. p. 144. 
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;tttt'tiiprs.' More rhan fifty years later Katlippos, a pentathletc v 
Athens, bribed his opponents and. btlng detected. hII were fined and 
from the money, tin;illy collected from the recalcitrant Athenians 
through the influence of the oracle at Delphi, six more Zanes were 
erected.' Straton (or Stratonikos), of Alexandria, won in wrrstline 
and the pankration on the same day in 01. 178 ( = 68 B. C.) In the 
wrestling match he had two adversaries, Eudelos and Philostratos of 
Rhodes. The latter had bribed Eudelos to sell out and, being detected. 
had to pay a fine. Out of this money another Ian was set up and still 
another at the cost of the Rhodians.' In 01. 192 ( = 1 2 B. c.) and in 01. 
226 (= 1 25 A. D.),we hear of fines for such corruption out of which addi- 
tional Zflwrovcre erected.^ InOI. 201 ( = 25 A.D.) Sarapion, a pancrati- 
ast from Alexandria, became so afraid of his antagonist that he fled the 
(lay before the contest and was fined— the only case recorded of an 
athlete beinp Hiied for cowardice at Olympia.'^ In 01. 218 C — 93 A.D) ' 
another Alexandrine, named Apollonios, was fined for arriving' too I 
late for the cames at Olympia. His excuse of being detained by winds 
was found to be false, and it was discovered that he had been making 
money on the games in Ionia.' 

Cases of bribery were known at other games. A third-century I 
B. C. inscription from Kpidauros records how three athletes were fined ' 
one thousand staters each Std tA ^tipiw rois d7oJi'as.' The venalit\' 
of Isthmian victors is shown by the account of a competitor who 
promised a rival three thousand drachms to let him win and then, on 
winning on his merits, refused to pay, though the defeated contestant 
swore on the altar of Poseidon that he had been promised the amount.' 
The emperor Nero, in order to win in singing at the Isthmus, had to 
resort to force. A certain Kpeirote singer refused to withdraw unless 
he received ten talents. Nero, to save himself from defeat, sent a band 
of men who pummelled his antagonist so that he could not sing.* 
^'OfteiTthe home-coming of a victor at one of the national games was 
the occasion for a public celebration. Sometimes the wholc,ciiv' turned 
/.,eut_tojiieet_the_hcro,"* The victory was recorded on pillars, and poets 
composed songs m tts honor which were sung by choruses of girls and 
boys. Sometimes a statue was set up in the agora or on the Akropotis. 

'P., V. Jl.J-t. f.iipoln«won[nOI-9K(-J8rt B. C.):FocrHcr. J13. Sk Plani .A and B. 

»P.,V. 31.S: Kallipos won 01. Ill (- "3 B. C): Korriier. J8S. 

•P., V. 21.8 f.; on Seraton, «e FoerxcT, 570-1. 

*P., V, l\\(r-\T\ frc Fotnttr, 598 (fot the b^tan hoy wrestler Polyktor, son of Dain9niko*}il*.i 
V, 21.15; Focrttcr 6S4 (for the boxci DJdai and liii amaKoniii Sarapammon, both KurpritDi). 
Ot% catn nf hrilirry ai Olymi>i;i. ii-c Giidmcr, pp. \l\~i and 174i Kraiisc, Olynpia, pp. 144 f. 

•I'.. V. 21 IN, "P.. V. 21.12-14. 

'Diitenbcrsrr. Syl/otf Inxriftionum Grarrarum? II, (iS!); Cavvidiai (Ksfabsdm), /oNttt«j 
rSpidaUff, \. \m\, p. 77. no. 2J8. 

■Ph., 45. He fays that victorie* were bniiithr and (otd in hit day and that th« practice wat 
eiici)uraKc4 by trainct*. '.'/- (Jaidiner, p, 219 

•L«cian, .V^. 9. C/. Gardmcr. pi.. JlS 31V "See Gardioet, p. 77. 



HONORS PAID TO VICTORS BY THEIR NATIVE CITIES. 

In the cities of Magna Grsecia nnd Sicily such adulntion of Olympic 
victors bec:ime;it times very extravagant. Thus Exainetosof Akragas, 
who won the static-race in Ols. 91 and 92( = 416— 412 B.C.), was brought 
into the city in a four-horse chariot drawn by his fellow-citizens, and 
was escorted by 300 men in two-horse chariots drawn by white horses.' 
It is also in the West that we first hear of victors btinp worshipped as 
heroes or gods, though the custom soon took root in Greece. It was 
but natural to account for the great strength of famous athletes by 
assigiiinig to theiiLdiyine origin and by worshipping the m after dea th.' 
Philippos^TRroton, who wonin an unknown contest about 01. 65 
( = 520 B.C.)t had ahrroon erected in his honor by the people of Egesta 
in Sicily on account of his beauty, in which he surpassed all bis con- 
temporaries, and ht "wasM'orshipped after his death as a hero.^ The 
famous boxer Euthymos of Lokroi Epizepfiyrior wKo~\von~in Ols. 74, 
76, 77 {=484, 476, 472 B.C.)i was worshipped even hefort* his de:tth 
and was looked upon as the son of no earthly father, but of the river- 
god Kaikinos.' Fabulous feats were ascribed to him, e. g., the expul- 
sion of the Black Spirit from lemessa.'' During and after bis lifetime 
sacrihcrs were offered in bis honor.* Ihe equally famed boxer and 
pancratiast Iheagenes of Thasos, the opponent of Euthymos, who 
won in Ols. 75 and 76 (=480 and 476 B.C.),washeroizedafterhis death.' 
The Thasians ni.iintained that his father was Herakles,* The boxer 
Kleomedesof Astypalaia, who won in 01. 71 (=496 B.C.), was honored 
as a hero after death.* Having killed Ikkos, his opponent, he became 
crazed with grief. Pausanias recounts his curious death.'" The wor- 
ship of such athletes was supposed to bestow physical strength on their 
adorers and consequently statues were erected to them in many places 
and were thought to be able to cure illnesses." Xhfi-lif g of a successful 

■Dun). .^111, Kt^Vnrftiir, 27\ and 276 Suecnnius s»y» that Nero, on jrrivinj in Napir* 
afl«t hi* l-xir of (>rc«cc, muJt hit «iitrinc< in » chariot drawn hy wh)t< hoists through a breach 
in the ciiy wall "accordinit in the piacticc of victun Jt itic Gfcck gam«," ami (hat he «nicrcd 
Rome in ihc iniiiii|ihal chaiKit u{ Auiiuitus drc.Mcil in a |]iir|ilc luiiit anil a giilil-cnihrindcrcil 
cloak thruueha SrratSi In the wall uf the Ciini* Mijxiiniis: iV^ro, 25. Thoiiah Phitnrrh says that 
victun KuuM ttai Jomd [laii of tlicciiy willt iQuarir tvitPtv., II. S.l). tuch vxtravaeancci seem 10 
hivt hren introdiiceJ late and itut tu have hddnEcil to ihc urcai dayt uf Gtcek athbtio. 

»C/. W»l<i«cin, /. //. S.. I, I8S0. pi>. 19S-9. 

•Hdt.. V. 47. </. Eusuth, ftn Hom.. Iliad. HI. p. 383. 43; Foenter, 138. 

'P.. VI. 6.4 f.; .\{r. IlyJe, iC'i Fwrtiei. 18S, 195. 207. 

•P., VI. 6.7-Ili Sirabo. VI, l.i (C. 255); Acl.. far. Hisi.. VIII, 18. 

'So Kallimachm apnd Plin,, //. .V.. VII, 152 {-S. Q., IW). he alun iiatci that two oThis «at- 
ue«. anni Lokioi. cheoihef atOlympia. wer< Jttuck by liithiiiiiiitDn ili« tame day, 

'P.. VI. U.Yi^-.Oxy.Pat'.: Ilvde. KM; Foi-riter. 191, 196. 'P., VI. 11.2, 

»P,, VI, 9.8; tj. Siiidai, i. d. KAio^^Sfi; Foct^ter, \f>l; rf. Hyde, 90a (ihouffh there wm no 
iUlt« at Olynipia). '"VI, 9.r.-S. 

'■Thui V; VI. 11.9, Myt that (tatucs of Theagcnet were crecicd within and beyond Greece 
and could heal :iirtine»- Lucian nays thai in his day the statues of bcitli I hcaKciies on Thaaut 
aod of Pnlydamat of Skotouisa ai Olytnpia currJ fcvrrt; Dtoium Cancilivnt, 12. Polydamai 
wan the pankratioii in CM. 93 ( = 408 li. C): Aft.; hii statue by Lysippot wa« (ct tjp later: P., 
VI. 5.1: Hyde. 47; Yoentn, 279, Gardiner ban recently calleil aileiiiiuii tu the fact that the 
evidence for the cinoniiation of the five victort mrntioncd i( miwtly late, and he therefore 
iluufctf (fit had anythinstado with their vict'jriet aiOlympia: fl.S,.-/,, XXtl, I") 16- 18, pp. 96, 97. 
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lo quote tmrnT-tnca Kiaramaz ~ Ike cnnortnary, atmcKt super- 
human bonouis paid to the ific t oi s at ike gicac oaiional contests 
made them a theme ftH* the scvlpcorhavihr Its ooblc than gods and 
heroes, and more adapted for the duplay of his skid, as trained by the 
observation of those exetcises which Wd to the victor>-."* Some of 
the |:reatcst artists were employed, and great poets from Simonides 
of Keos down, ifMrludin;^ such names as BacchyUdes and Pindar, wen 
employed in singinfr their praises. Akboogfa it must be confessed 
that the majority of the artists of victor statues at Ol>-Tnpia are little 
known or wholly unknown masters.. Pausanias mentions among them 
such renowned names asHaE^claidas, P>-thagora5, Kalamt$, Myron, Poly- 
klcitos. Lj-sippoes, and possibly Fhcidias. Ccnain other great names, 
however, arc absent from his lists, f. ;., Euphrattor, Kresilas, Praxiteles. 
andSkopas. Such extravagant reverence of Olymi»c and other victors 
2S we have outlined met. of course, with violent protests all through 
Greek history', just as the esces$i\-c popularity of athletics has in our 
time. The philosopher Xcnophsncs of Kolophon, who died 480 B. C 
was scandalized at the offering of divine honors to athletes.* While he 
denouncedthepopularityofathletics, Euripides later denounced the pro- 
fessionalism which had begun to creep in after the middle of the fifth 
centurj B. C* Plato, though a strong advocate of practical physical 
training for war, was opposed to the vain spirit of competition in the 
athletics of his dav. He complained that professional athletes paid 
excessive attention to diet, slept their lives away, and were in danger 
of becoming brutalized.* The last attack on professional athletics in 
point of nn»e was made in the second century A. D. by Galen, in his 



•ZV Jfc • . (JO B.; r/. Garduw. pp. I29-I3a 

*Xn. UM . I. U-K f. VI. T.4 f,; Hyi*, 61; Fo«««. 2--S, HO, 262. 

iO^LI^ -^« ..V*« f ?M» a. 56 ( - 3>6 B. C.>: Hcn-.pp ./r. U (=/. H. C. Ill, p. »)i 
.* C.Vir.W, M.// A.VII.ir*. Ft*wr«.lt». •//».. pp. 2I»-2I6. 

'^f. Athoiwfli. X. '. fpp. *n-H): CJirdinw. p. 79. h« »r« * ttimlaooa of ku pi««i. 



VOTIVE CHARACTER OF VICTOR DEDICATIONS. 

ExhrtTtaiion to ihe .•frts.^ In this essay the eminent physician con- 
tended that the athlete was a beneftt neither to himself nor to the state. 
When we study the brutal portraits of prtze-fighteis on the contempo- 
rary mosaics of the Baths of Caracalla at Rome, we can see to what 
depths the old athletic ideal had sunk, and the justness of his rebuke.- 

VOTIVE CHARACTER OF VICTOR DEDICATIONS. 

rhat chariot and hippie monuments were votive in character can 
Bcarcely be doubted. I'ausanias distinguishes between gymnic victors 
and equestrian ones.^ Al! authorities agree that equestrian monu- 
I merits were different in origin and characterfrom those of other victors.* 
Gardiner believes that if the Olympic games developed out of a single 
event, it was not the stadc-race, bur the chariot-race or heavy-armed- 
race. I!c shows that the custom of making the stade runner epony- 
mousfor the Olympiad is not earlier than the third cent ur>- B.C., and did 
not arise from the importance of that event, but from the accident of 
its coming first on the program and first on the list of victors.^ Eques- 
tri.in monuments were dedicated at Olympia all through antiquity, 
!from the sixth century B.C to the second A.I). The oldest was that of 
Ithe Spartan Eua^^oras already mentioned, who won in the chanot-race 
three times in 01s. (?) 58-60 (-548-540 B.C.)-' The latest dated 
I example is that of L. Minicius Natalis of Rome, who won in 01. 227 
( = 129 .'\. D.).' Some of the inscriptions pertaininp to equestrian groups 
are in verse," while others are in prose." Most of them have the usual 
dedicatory word Av^ijx*/° or the formula Ad 'OXu/iTttfi," while others 
have the word femjtre'" and a few have no dedicatory word at all." 

The question arises, then, whether ordinary victor monuments in 
the Altis were votive in the sense that these equestrian ones were, or 
merely honors granted to the victors. The crown of wild olive was 
merely a temporarj" reward suiting the occasion of the victory. The 
privilege of setting up a stiitue was granted in order to perpetuate 
the fame of that occasion. In a well-known passage Pausanias 



^tlDOT^oTTuitMfymM rit rtt^at. For translation. Stc Gatdrncr. p. 188. 

*Stt Strthi. Motaifo Aiioniniana, ind Raiim., I. p. 233. fi*. 174- 

'VI, 1.1: r«^a«0at aal trvhu- kyviviarCtv iiriiui" tid Lvifi^f iltX^ruir. 

*S« Dtit«nb«tB«r. ifutkr. v. 01,. p. I?9. 

»Pp. 272~J. 'I'-. VI. 10.!*; Hyile. W b antl p. 44; Foersxct, 77-9. 

^Iiutkr. V- 01., 2Ki Foi:mcr, 686. Ii w» cbr custom alio at Delphi to dcdjcaic chaii«>; 
diut MY have alrcad>' mcnnoncd that .\rkc9ilat IV of Kyrcnc dedicated hit chartoi there after 
a Pyihian victury in 01. 7ft, 3 ( = 462 H. Ci: PinJji, fyth.,\', 34 f. An ii)H-ti|iiioii tells us of a 
btoBer trhtti hcins dcdicaKil to ih* Dimlniitoi: /. (•'. ./., p. I7J. 43a. 

*£. t. fnulif. p. Oi.. 142 (i'antam); 1U) (Kyniika). 

*£. t. 'i*^' I4J ICk-Iri): I7)t (Glaukonj; 190 (ion of Ar^ttotle); 191 (AbjIocIkw): 194 (ion of 
Nikadfomni); l'>7 (Antiei-nct); 217 <I.yfco(ncdn); Z22 <Gnaiot Matkia*); 23) (ICafia Maasithrs). 

•TTiu. itui, 141. I*). 2J6. 

u/W.. 174, ISO(supplicd), 191 Supplied), 194, 197, 217, 227, 2)] (lupplied). 

■/W.. 160. 'V»iV., 177. 
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makes a sweeping generalizatiun about monuments at Athens .ind 
Olympia.' He says that all objects on the Akropolis — including 
statues- — were i.vaB'jua.Ta or votive offerings, while some of those 3X 
Olympia were dediciited to the god, but that the statues of athletes 
were mere prizes of victory. In another passage^ also, in distin- 
guishing the various sorts of monuments at Olympia, he expressly 
says that the statues of athletes were not devoted to Zeus, but wtr* 
marks of honor {iv ddXov Myq)) bestowed on the victors. Iliese 
statements ot the Periegere have plven rise to a good deal of fruitless 
discussion. Furtwacngler follows Pausanias in saying that the right 
of setting up statues was rin UYjmtHciirr Tkril des Sirgrspr/^sjfs? 
That such erections at Olympia were considered as high honors is 
implied by the wording of many of the inscriptions which have 
been recovered from the bases of the statues. Thus on that of the 
boxer Euthymos are the words t'lKbpa d'tarrfaev Trfi'^t [iporais iffopav-' 
Furtwaengler, therefore, has promulgated the theory that the victor 
statues at Olympia weic in no sense votive, though they were con- 
sidered to be the property of the god in whose grove they stood. He 
cites the fact that the inscribed bases of such monuments down to the 
hrst century B. C, with the exception of a few metrical epigrams, 
tnake no mention of dedications, and that in these exceptions the 
word iipi$7]K€ was added for metrical reasons,' while during the same 
centuries regular votive offerings (dvaflij^aTa) invariably have the 
word Afe^T/A'e." One inscription, that from the base of the statue 
of Euthymos of Lokroi, is both metrical and in prose;' but it seems 
to have been changed later in two places, the second line origi- 
nally ending in a pentameter, and the third line, with Ai-eSijjt*, being 
added afterwards." Also the prose inscription* referred by Roehl to the 

%21.]. *V,2S.l. *^.M.,V, 1880. p. 39. 

'Iniekr, r. 01., 144; htie in lh« rencweJ intfriprion occuri altth the word irt9tfKtf; Hyde, SS; 
Focnicr. 18S, 195. 207. 

*i. <-, p, 31, n. 1; htrc he bivks a list of (hcmettical cxccptiont oT the ffch ccmury B.C.; from 
tnicnpiiuns, chat of Amcas, ./. Z.. XXXV. 1S77. p. 38, no. 86; Foctiicr. 3+4 (an imcHprion nni 
appealing in Injchr.v, 01.). and Tclluti. ./. 7.,. iliid.. p. I'X), no. yi. ami XXXVIll. 3880. p. 70 
i = liti(hr. r. 01., 147-iS); frtun I'aiisii nia^, that of Klcosihctirs iwrnngly KIcisthcnM). VI. 10.6^ 
anil D4m;if«:hoii. VI, 8,1. lite ]i«i ilioulJ h« corrected >t follows. From in*cri|iiion»: Tellnn, bov 
boKCf ofOI. 77 ( = 472 B.C.); O.vy. Pap-; P., VI. HI.'); Uuhf.r. Ot., W-H; Mvde, 102; Focm«f. 
2J7i Kyniito., boy Uxtt <.f 01. (?) hO ( = 4«1 B, C): P,. VI. 4,11; Unhr. p. 01., 149; HyAc 
4S;roet.t<-r. 25S;Charmid».boyboKer«f01. (!)79<-464 B.C.): P.. Vl. T.Ulnukr.r.Ol., 
156 (renewed); Hyde, 58; Focfitcr, 763 (uiiilatcfl); . . . Lracex, hoy luinicr, 01. (!) 93 (=40^ 
B. C.): In-ifhr. v. Oi., 1S7; Ft>criter, ZSlt. From ?3u»niM: Damatchoi, lioMr. wKo won before 
01, 75 1 = 480 B,C.) or after 01. 83 C = 44t( B C): VI. 8,2; Hyde. 74 and p. j8; FoerHcr, iSj^J 

*F.. i-. the Ctetan Pliilonides. couiii-t uf Alex:in(I«T itit Great, diriiicaied hit portrait ttanie ta iK^H 
god: in/fhr. g. O!., 276; P., VI, I6.>; Hyde, 154 a. 'Inifkr. p. 01., 144. ^i 

•So Ditienbciger, anil Furtwatiiglcr (/, i- , p. 30, n. 2), following RocM,/.G.W.,onno. 388;Rochl 
believed dial oriijtnalJy the woid Lokioi or the name of the victor's father ippeaictl at the Je^lica* 
tur, and later, because the victor xiahed lurcmuve ibccx|icuitfruin hii city or because his father 
died. Fiiihymni liiniKrirrcxtorct! it; «ee diicuKiinn itf DiTicnhericr, Inickr. v. 01., pp. 349-5^. 
The original intciipiiijn hai toTtint. 

*Ui(hr. !■. 01.. loi: Rcehl. /. C. A.. SS9. 
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Statue of the wrestler Milo is rejected by Dittenberger. Tlie oldest 
prose inscription which makes s. votive offering out of a victor statue 
at Olympia is that of Thaliarchos, who won his second victory in boxing 
some time between 40 and 30 B. C' Then follow certain prose inscrip- 
tions of imperial times." Dittenberger concludes that for four hundred 
years there is no case of such a dedication.* From the eviderce of the 
inscriptions from statue bases, therefore, it is clear (hat the distinction 
made by Pausanias between honor and victor sttttucs did not hold 
good in his day. since the words al'&6r|^ia and avidTjKt were then 
used on victor monuments at Olympia, as the inscriptions of the 
imperial age just cited show, but that it did hoid good for centuries 
before the Roman period. Pausanias must have based his statement, 
therefore, not on observation, but on the words of some earlier writer.* 
Furtwaengler's reasoning has been followed pretty generally by archae- 
ologists.^ While some, however, leave the question in doubr/ others 
are opposed to the idea that these statues were noi votive. Thus R. 
SchocU believes that the victor monuments were as truly ayaO^piara 
as the olive crowns." Reisch. who has discussed the question at 
length,' believes, in opposition to the earlier view of Furtwaengler, 
that everything within the Altis must always ipso facto have been, 
regarded as dedications to the god. 'I his would explain the frequent 
omission of the name of the god, which would he supt-rfluous, the victor 
being content with inscribing his own name and the contest in which 
he was victorious. Even the name of the contest does not always 
appear.' Reisch explains the omission of the formula a.viQr\K( in 
earlier inscriptions on the ground of epigrammatic brevity.'" 

The truth must lie somewhere between the extremes represented by 
the viewsof Furtwaengler and Reisch. Some athlete statues may have 
been votive, while others were not. Thus Rouse argues^' that origH 



■Sn Dit(^nhciiErr, Intcif. e. 01.. p. Zi\. and no. 213; J. G. B., 72; Foereirr, rollowinc the 
earlier djiine of DitterbeiRtr (^. Z . XXXV, 1877, p, 42, no*. 49-50). date* the two vicioiin 
bier, rn Oli. (?) 2(U. 20) (=21 and ii A. D.): not. fcU and 619. 

'Uffkr. r. OL, 225, 238, 22V-30, 231, 2,'3. HJp. ciu, pp, 240-1. 

*Furtwa«nBl-cr, /. (., p, W; Rciivli, p. 37; Rouse, p. 167; Fr»K«i III, p. 624, AgaJiiH the view 
that victor itnuics were firM called votive in Roman days, sec Purtinld, ./. Z., XX.XIX. 1^31, p. 99, 
on no, 390( = iiiKliptiiincif (•lautifn=/n.'rAr,['.(j'/., 178; howrvrr.tifwa» a virinrinchatiot-ractng). 

»/;.X.,by.Scli«Tcr. p. >;K.ihnm.yflAr*,/i</rd,;'A.7., SiippIW.. XIV. tKH^. p, 257, n, 7; Fla«h, 
in Batiin., II, p. 1096; (/. Dinenberecr-l'uiBold. lni<hr. v. 01., p. 240; Ftaiei. Ill, pp. 623-4. 

*B. t: Zirffliiiiii, dr .inalk/matts Crattii, I88S. p. 54. 

^Ilttmtt, XIII, 1M7S. p. 437, n. 2. 

•Pp. 3S f ; followed by M. K. W«t.h, S. S, A.. XI. 1904-S. pp. 33-1. 

*E,t., Pythoklts, who won the pcncaihlnn in 01. $2 ( = 452 B.C.), dues not mention hii conua 
on the base (Inufir. e. OL, 162-3). iiiit does I'liinaiiias irivc it (VI, 7.10); wc Icatn it unly ftfim 
ibcOxy.Pap.: »ee R*l>rtiO. S., p. I8S;Hyde. 70l Foeriirr. 2Vv 

'*0n p. iO, n, 1, he pointi out that at .■\thcns the tisiial dedication formula wat omiited; r. g., 
in The intcripiion of the Uihmian vkior Di^pliaiii^t, C /. .i.. H, ?, 1301, ini! in tliat of a Pan- 
Bthenaic vicinr, il/iJ-, 1302. 'i'hr pteurner etf the wnrd in an .Athrni^in inseriprinn tcfrrhng to 
thr Olymptt victor Kallia* leWi on »«i unccrtitn renoratio'n: liiV., I, 419i hr won 01. 77 (=472 
B.C.): P.. VI, 6.1; Hyde, SO; F«cr«cr, 208. >'Pp, 167 f. 
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nalty all victor statues at Olympia were as truly votive as equesTiian 
groups, and as truly as those athletestatuescontinuedtobc, which were 
dedicated in the victors' native towns. Those inscribed with dwftj« at 
Oiympia must have been votive, for we should take the dedicator at his 
word, instead of believing the formula to be added merely to make the 
verse scan.' There is no reason why an athlete should not dedicate 
astatucof himself, representing himself as forever standing in the pres- 
ence of the god, as well as a diskos or jiimping-wcights; for it was cus- 
tomary to make votive ofTcrings representative of the events, and this 
could be done best by presenting the athlete in a statue which showed 
the characteristic attitude or the appropriate attributes. Rouse fur- 
thermore believes that a change was slowly wrought in the course of 
centuries, by which the original votive offering became a means of 
self-glorification. Equestrian victors owed their victories not to Them- 
selves, but to their horses, cars, drivers, and jockeys; in such cases the 
group was a thing apart from the owner. Only seldom did such vie- 
tors dedicate statues of themselves alone. Even when the victor added 
a statue of himself to the group, still it was the chariot and not the 
Statue which was emphasized.^ On the other hand the ordinary g>*m- 
nic victor relied on himself — on his ."itrength, endurance, courage, and 
other qualities; and in representing the contest the victor himself had 
to be represented. Conse<|ueiitIy, by the fifth century B.C., if not 
earlier, the statues of athletes had become memorials of personal glory. 

MISCEU-ANEOUS MEMORIALS TO VICTORS. 

A statue wus not the only memorial erected in honor of an Olympic 
victor, thouch it was by far the commonest. We have alrc;idy men- 
tioned the bronze inscribed diskos dedicated by the pentathlete P. 
Askiepiades in the third century A.D.' A green stone lea ping- weight 
inscribed with the name K(})5Ios appears to have been dedicated 
by a victor.* In two cases stels were set up in honor of victors.* A 

'Both Reitch, p. %, anJ DiiicnbctKT, of. tU., p. 2¥i, >Ktcc alio in oppotinit Furtwimslcr'l 
ftfjnolJi cspbiiatton. 

Thus I'ausaniiii incmioni the "chariui, hotnts, charioieer anit Kyniiica herself": VT, I.& 
Atain be ipriikt nf the "charim and stJtue iif Gelo"; VI. 9.4-5; in rcfcrrini! w (he clnriiit of 
KIcoMhriiet tiy Haitclaidas he lays: "AIoob will] the Maine of th* durjot and hoifes. he |Kl«>i- 
theiiei] ileJkutf'd *(aiu» of himieir and the L'hanocrrt," anil rvcn adda the aumti of the hant*: 
VI, lO.IS. In VI. 18. 1, he mcntiini the itriiip nf KraiiMhenfi at "ilic chariot, Nike mauntinx i(, 
and Kratiiihene*";in VI, 16.6 h« ipciki of "a ttnall chariot ai«l hKuceof thefathciof Polypcttheii 
xht wtctdci Kallittles"; etc, C/. DitCciibrrKcr, up, cii., pp. 339-40. 

•He won in (M. 255 ( = 341 .\. D): Foerstct. 7j9: In.tkr. c. 01., 241. 

*Nn itcdicatian, however. Ii Intcnhed on it: l.G. 4.. 160; Biofii. v. 01., on no. IIUl. p. 180. 

*Chiuiiit, a famouK ninnti fcuin Spaiia. Iiad a Tablet, which lined hii viernriec, net up bntde 
hisMatiie at Olympia: l»-, VI, 1,1,3; hr won in <Ms. 3«-jl (=^*8 ft56 B, C): Hyde, III; Koetwt, 
39, 41-46, Hi) statu* was erenej Icni; afttt hii d«ith, in Ol, 77 or 78. and so prohahly the 
«ek alio: Hyde, p. 48. Deinotthene*, who won the stadtrrace in tM. lid {=316 B. C). had a 
■lab *et up beside hti tiatiit at Oiympia. vii which was inscribed ihc diiianre bciween it mm! I 
■innilar i>nc in Spaita: ]'., VI, 1A.8; Ah.; Hyde. 163; Pocntcr, 40], 
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curious dedication was » bronze ch:ipel, which the Sitcyonian tyrant 
Myron dedicated to Apollo ;it Olympia.' In hirer days it became 
part of the treasury of the Silcyoni:ins.' Outside OlympJa various 
monuments commemorating Olympic victors were set up. These will 
be discussed in Chapter Vlll. 

HONORARY STATUES. 

At Olympia, as elsewhere in Greece, statues were set up to men ) 
honoris causa. Such statues would be dedicated by admirer<:, either 
individuals or states. They were in no sense intended to honor the 
god, though at Olympic they might be classed as di'ad^fiara, ju.st as 
victor statues, merely because they were erected in the sacred precinct. 
Thc-y were granted to individuals not its a privilege, as victor statues 
were, but as free gifts. Dio Chrysostom gives the difference between 
victor statues — which he classes as ava&ijjUOTa- and such honor statues 
in these words: raDra (i. a, victor statues) 'yiip larw iLvaO-jfianx- al 
&'tUi6i^ Ttfial- Koxflua (victor statues) SiSorai tois 5wi5, ravra &i 
(honor statues) tow ayaOoZi avSpiLaw otirep *tirii' iyytara ainwv.^ Pliny 
records that the Athenians inaugurated the custom of a state setting up 
statues in honor of men at the public expense with the statues of the 
tyrannicides liarmodios and Aristo^^eiton by the sculptor Antenor, 
which were erected in 509 B.C., the year in which the tyrants were 
expelled.' He adds that a "refined ambition" led to a universal adop- 
tion of the custom and that statues began to adorn public places every- 
where and later on even privnte houses. The custom grew apace in the 
later histor>- of Greece. Demctrios of Phaleron is said to have had 
over three hundred statues erected in his honor during his short regime 
of about a year in Athens. The Dladochoi and the Roman emperors 
enthusiastically took over the custom. Pliny gives several Roman 
examples of it.^ 

At Olympia Pausanias mentions honorary statues erected to thirty- 
five men for various reasons." To several of these men more than one 
statue was erected.^ The greater number of these statue.s were erected 
to kings and princes, to those of Sparta,' Athens,' Epeiros,"* Sicily,'' 

•He won rbf chuiux-iacc in 01. J J {^CAA B. Ci; Fiitnitr, fl. 

*P., VI. [9.2; on the mistake of rju»niai, tec RiKh. in Uaiim., II, p. U04 B. 

•Or.. XXXI, S% R <-J28 M). *//. .v.. XXXIV. 17. 

*N. .v.. XXXIV, I>-4, Thetuhjeet nfponrait hnnorary ctaitirtit Arhent hithecntrFai«d by 
1.. B' S(enc»«n, ^ Hutartd fariis^uf Gfn/rAm jiaiaarvn ieonUarmn apo-J .llh^nuntfr, Chriv- 
tiviia, lt(77i lot ill Grttn by M. K. WcUh, ilvnotiry Statues in Ancient Gici.-cc> B. S. A-, XI, 
1904-5. pv- 32-49. 'Sm lijt in Hj-Jc. indexaa p. V. 

'KingHitfnof Sytacuwhad five; Hyde, 147 a (— ihtcc) and 105* (— two)) Andconoa Monoph- 
ttutfaM had ibfw: Hyde, 103 il. 147 f. 151 b. 

•Arctudamat lU.uinuf .A)t»>l;ii»: P., VI, 4.9; Hyde. 42 a; VI. 15.7; HvJe, 147 c; Arcus, inn 
of AkrotatM, P., VI. 12 >; Hj-Jr, 105 b; VI, 15.9; Hydf, 148 a: fnuh. f, W,,30«. 

•Dtmetrio* I'oliofkctu, P„ VI. IS.7; Hvde, 147 e; Snuh. ?. 01., 304; Vt, It,3; Hyde, 152 b. 

wpyrfho.: I'., VI. 14.9; Hyde. I2if a. 

"Hiero II: P., VI, 12.2 T. (iwoitaiiinsct up by his sons: Hyde, lOS a}; VI, lj.6 {three iiaiuexi 
one Kt up bjr tonii ttrn by fcllov-riiizcni: Hyde, 147 a). 
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Macedonia, and Alexander's Empire.' One was erected in lionor of 
the pliilosoplier Aristotle," one in honor of the rhetorician Coreias of 
Leontini.^one in honor of a hunter,^ another in honor of a Hute-player,* 
and many others in honor of public and private men. These statues 
were set up for various reasons. Archidamas III of Sparta had his 
statues erected to his inemor\' because he was the only Spartan ling 
who died abroad and did not receive a formal burial. Kylon had a 
statue erected by the Aitolians because he freed the Elcans from the 
tyranny of Aristotimos." Pythes of Abdcra was thus honored by his 
soldiers because of his military prowess.^ Philonidcs of Crete was, as 
weleyrn from the recovered inscription on his statue base, the courier of 
Alexander the Great.* Pythi)ttrir«)S was honored for his flute-playing, 
though he does not appear to have been a victor.* The Palaians of 
Kephallenia honored Timoptcdis of Khs."^ and the Aitoli:in.<£ honored 
the Kiean OEatdas" for unkmnvn reasons. At least seven, if not 
eight, of those thus honored with statues were tlleans. Some of the 
men who had honor statues were also victors at Olympia, a fact which 
would appear on the inscribed base. Thus Aratos, the son of fCleinias 
of Sikyon, the statesman, had a statue erected tohimby the Corinthians. 
This was doubtless an honor statue, though Pausanias also savs he was a 
chariot-victor.'" On the other hand, the statue erected in honor of the 
pcntathlete Stoniios was probably a victor monument, though Pau- 
sanias says that its inscription records that lie was an Elean cavalr>* 
Rencial who challenged the enemy to a duel, in which he was slain." In 
some cases it is hard to decide whether the statue is honorary or victor^ 
in character. In the course of time honor statues multiplied, while 
those of athletes decreased. The recovered inscriptions on the latter 
decrease steadily in the fourth and third centuries B.C., revive again 
in the second and first, and decrease in the first Christian century. 
ITicy cease almost entirely after the middle of the second century A. D. 

~ ^ * ■ 

'fhilipTl.ton orAn)>'nTas:AlnanderthpGrpat:SHcL]k(isNik3i(]i'. uinuf AniiachucAfiTijconoi. 
ton tit Philip, lutnamnl M uiiu phi halm di; ihecc fruit prinrri h:id siatiiK toK^tbcr: i*., Vt, ||.l; 
Hydt, 10} a, li, c, (I. Aniict'd'i) htil alt" other »(a(ut«in diffcreiit parnaf (hr Alriir P., VI, 15.7, 
HyJc, U7 (; inxhr. c 01., JOS; VI. \C.l: Hyde. 151 b. AniinwiiOT Doson jnd Philip 111 hul 
•tatucs (oKcchcr: P., VI, 16.3; HyJe, 152 '. The Syrian kinic Stlcukus Nititoi hail anodicf 
icaiuc a( OlynipU: P.. VI. 16.3; HyJc.l>le. Thrtc of rhr F.nypiun ilvna^iy hid iiaiuci: 
Piol«nvI,a)ii.P..VI.I5.]0;Hydc,M9,; PhiUddpIius, P., VI, 17.3; Hyde. 17J a; and ano.hct 
whofc fiimcii unccrrsin, P., VI. 16.9; Hyde, 166a. 

ip..VI,4.8: Hyd(. 41b. »P.. VI. 17.7; Hydr, 184 a: /»/<-*^. e.Cil„29J. 

'P,.VI,1S.7: Hyde. 147 d, 'P., V|. 14,9-10; Hyd.. 12S b, 

'P.. VI, 14,11; Hyd«. 128 c; iiiOI.(f) 127 I - 272 B. C.} 
.'P., VI. 14.12; Hydt, 134 a; elected b«wccrOU.(?) lOJ and 11 W = 36fi and JMB. C.}. 

'P.. VI. 16.5; Inukr. r. Oi., 276. 27T; Hyde, 1S4 », 'P,. VI. 14.9-10. 

'•P., VI. 15.7; Hyde. 147 b, "P.VI. 1S.2; Hyde. 143 a. 

>*VI. 12.5. The date or hit victory in unknown, but fell probably in 01. 134 er US (bI44 
or 240 B. C): Hyde. 105 c and pp 44-S: FoerM*r. 463. 

"He won wme rime brtw^n OU. (?) 99 and 102 [ = JW and 372 B. C): P., VI, 3.2-3; 
Hyde, 23 and pp, 30-1; Foenier, 335. 
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ENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OK VICTOR STATUES 

AT OLYMPIA. 

Fi*ii* 2-7 xHa FtcL'HES J-S. 
Only a ftw inslenificant remnants of the forest of victor statues 
[Which onct! irtood in the Ahis ut Olympia were unearthftl by the Ger- 
jinan excavators. Most of these statues already in antiquity had 
[been carried off to Italy,' while those which escaped the spoliation 
|cf the Roman masters of Greece were destroyed at the hands of the 
^nvading hordes of barbarians in the early Dark Ages. Consequently 
only here and there in modern museums can isolated fragments of 
rihese originals be discovered, which have accidentally survived the 
jravages of time and man. 

t In the almost complete absence of originals, therefore, we depend 
'for our knowledge of them on a variety of sources. In attempt- 
ing to reconstruct them we have two main sources of information to 
taiti us, the literar\- and the archsological. To the former belong the 
;many inscriptions found on the statue bases recovered at Olympia, 
jwhich contain the name and native city of the victor, the athletic 
(Contest in which his victory was won, and frequently some account of his 
former athletic history; epigrams preserved in the Greek anthologies 
and elsewhere, some of which agree with those inscribed on the statue 
|bases; more or less definite statements of scholiasts and the classical 
rUTiters in general, especially the detailed account of the monuments of 
jOIympiacontainedin the fifth and sixth books of the'EX\dSonr<puj77|iT« 
iof Pausanias, who visited the Altis during the reign of Marcus Aurrlius 
[Antoninus,' and also the somewhat systematic treatment of Greek 
sculptors and their works in the elder Pliny's chapters on the History 
[of Art.* To the latter source belong the remnants of statues in bronze 
and marble found at Olympia, as well as the recovered bases, on many 
p( which the extant foot-marks enable us to recover the pose of the 

rhr ancirni cuftom of c^cryiriK oA vuiivc uHctinK> anil Lm9ic<^i fiuin vinquishtd (net, ice 
II. 16.2' 4. He ihuvi tltui Auguiiumiiily fotlnwr^l a long-c«tib1iilicd picctJcnt. I'liny, 

. .v.. XXXIV. W. in fpriikine of rhc artai luiinbcr of siatun pIundcfKl from (itrecc by 
ttumniiut and rli« Luculti, quut» G. Liciniui Mucipnux (thiee nme% conciil). who divi brfore 
F7 B. C, to iht <ffeCl that 7J,000 ttatuet w«te tiill to be «ccn ai RlinJn in his lime, and (hat 
Kippotablv »t m*iiy ni-xf werr yo to be {oun6 in Aihcnt. Olympii, and Delphi, 

'At ibcbcxiniiinRof hittlctctipcionaf Elis (V, 1.3), I'jusani^ssayi ilut 217 years biJ passril 
incr ihr toturaiion i>f Corinih. A» ibat event fell in 44 B. C, he vrtt writint: Itisiiftb bonk in- 
7| A. D.. I- e., in tbc tti|[ii of Marciit AutrLiiif . With ihit tlaic other chfonolngical lefcicncn 
n hi* wnrk mtrr. That the lifth hook was written befute the listh u Jeduced ftom a com* 
lariumofV, 14 * with VI, 22.8 f. Though tbciiKih hofik. thcrefot*, can not have been composed 
aHier than 17< A. D., it may, of eontue, have been written much later. On the date* of the 
«rioua bwkt,*cc Kraict, J, pp, xvf. On the ercat importance of P«iitaniat for the whole hi»- 
Dry of Greek ait, *e« C. Robert, Paa/aniai ali S<hrifiiulUt, 1909, p. 1. 

'tfi/to'w >uaaf<itu. Bk». XXXIV-XXXVI (cd J«-Blake). 
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Statues which formerly stood upon them. Finally, in reconstructing 
these athlete statues, an intimate knowledge of Greek sculpture in all 
its phases and periods is essential. Here, as in the general study of 
Greek sculpture, where the destruction of originals has been almost 
complete, we are largely dependent on Roman copies which were 
executed by more or less skilled workmen* chiefly for wealthy Roman 
patrons of art who wished to use them to decorate the public build- 
ings, baths, palaces, and villas of Rome and other Italian cities. A 
careful study of these copies has evolved a series of groups, which have 
been assigned with more or less probability to this or that artist.' 
Representations of the various poses of the athlete statues of Olympia 
and elsewhere arc found also on every sort of sculptured and painted 
works— reliefs, vases, coins, gems — which are, therefore, valuable in 
any attempt to reconstruct the attitude of a given statue. 

Taking into account all these sources of knowledge, it has been 
possible to reach tolerable certainty in reconstructing the main types 
of these victor monuments, and in identifying schools, masters, and 
individual works. This identification of athlete statues, especially 
those belonging to the fifth and fourth centuries B. C, among the 
countless Roman works which people modern museums, has already 
been achieved in many cases by archsological investigations. The work 
of many masters of the archaic period and of the most important bronze 
sculptors of the great period of Greek art has been illustrated by such 
ascriptions; especially that of Myron, who represented figures in rhyth- 
mic action full of life and vigor; of the elder Polykleitos, who was a 
master in representing standing figures at rest fashioned according to a 
mathematical system of proportions; of Lysippos, who introduced a 
new canon of proportions in opposition to that of bis predecessor 
Polykleitos, and who inaugurated the naturalistic tendency in Greek 
art, which was destined to be carried to such unbecoming lengths in 
succeeding centuries. The further identification of such statues, as 
our knowledge of the tendencies and traditions of the schools of Greek 
sculpture and our sources of information about athletic art become 
more and more extended, will be one of the most important tasks of 
the archa;ologist in the future. 

Before discussing the appearance of individual types of these monu- 
ments, wc shall consider certain general characteristics common to all 
of them. Long ago K. O. Mueller summed up the common features 
of victor statuci; in these words: Kurzgelocktes Haar, tueckiige Clifdir-, 
fine kraeftige AuahiUlun^ tier Gestall und verba/Itnissmofjiig klfine 
Kofpje ckaractrrisiren die ganzf Gattung von Figuffn; die ziTSchlagenen 
Okren und die hervorgelriebenrn Mtiskein imhfsondere die Fauitkaempffr 

'Tfii protcH hai never been caiiicd fiirihct nor with srtatcr insight thin in Fuirwatngief'i , 
treat woil, MetiltrTLfrke drr (ritch. Planit, IWS. 
*In ht( Uaiulbtich itt .iftkatalotif drr A'Hnir, 3<l cd.. 184S, by Y. G. Wtlcker, p. 740- 
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inrf Pankratiasiffi. Though in the main this excellent summary still 
holds pood, we are now in a position to correct it in pan and to add 
other tqually characteristic features to it. We shall briefly discuss, 
therefore, in the lipht of recent invcstisaiions, certain of the charac- 
teristics common to this zf^re of sculpture— the material and size of 
these statues, their nudity and fashion of wearing the hair, their two- 
fold division into iconic and aniconic, their proportions, and, lastly, the 
assimilation of their appearance to well-known types of hero or god. 
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B In another section' we show that the overwhelming majority of the 
rstatues in the Altis were of bronze, though other materials, stone 
' and wood, were also used in some cases. As to the size of these 
statues, no hard and fast rule seems to have been followed, but 
We may assume from the evidence at hand (hat they were in gcn- 
^eral life-size.' Lucian would have us believe that the Hcllanodikai 
not allow victors to set up statues larger than life.' We know, 
however, that there were exceptions to such :i rule. In all probability 
the statue of PolydamasofSltotoussuhyl.ysippos, which Fausaniass: 
stood on a high pedestal, was larger than life-size, if wcmay conjecture 
from its elevated position and the probable source of Pausanias' rcmarl 
that he "was the tallest of men, if wc except the so-called heroes and 
the mortal race which preceded the heroes."* The traces of foot- 
prints on the recovered pedestal of the statue of the Athenian pan- 
cratiast KalHas by the sculptor Mikon show that the statue was larger 
than life-siw.* The footprints on the base of the statue of the Rhodian 
boxer P-uklesby the ArgiveNaukydes arc about 33 cm. long, and so the 
statue was slightly over life-size.' Wc know the actual sixe of at least 
two ofthcse Olympic statues. The scholiast on Pindar, W. VII, Argum., 
on the basis of a fragment from Aristotle's lost work on the Olympic 
victors and one from the little-known writer Apollas Ponticus,' says 
that the stat ue of the Rhodian boxer Dlagoras was 4 cubits and 5 fingers 

^■Chl^^VH. imjfa. pp. n\ (. 

■Cf. FiinwarnilcT^Urlicht, Dtnkn*ttrr i'int. vul rofm. Stulpiur (HandatisBibe'}. 1911, 
p. 101. 

'pro. tm^f,, II, p(l. 4W r.t 'Aalu . . . )rlfi' 'OXu^iiCatf i* Jftirai re(i ruml i itttfevt tA- MilnAmv 

ii>t*ri**i Toil Aj-Jp(i»T«i, t ». X.i Suhcrcr, pp. 10 f. ; BUJu: r. 01., 1 cxcbJ.. p. 2>0- 
^vj'VI, 5.1. On the itaiue, »ic E. Prcuncr, Siu ddphinkti tFtihtfjchtnck, p. 26; fur the tt- 
^Bvcn-dK-ulpniicdbnit.scc AiVoftc. p. 0/..Tnrbii . |i|>. 200 r.;Tafclbil..I'1. LV. 1-3, PoLyd»m4S 

Iran ihc pankncioti in 01. ti ( = 40S It. C.), but hit naiue wai mi up Umit after, in the time of 

Ly-«ippot: Aft.; Hyd«, 47; Focrstcr, 279. 
^/•urif. t. 01.. 146: f/. S(h<«r, pp. IIHI. He won in 01. 77 (-472 B. C): P.. VI, 6.1; Ojcy. 

/■«p ; Hyd«. W; Fncf«t»r, JOS. 

R-/""*r. ., Oi.. 159 frenc-wd); /. C. B., 86. tuldca won in Oli.(?) 90-93. (-♦«>-4<l« B. C): 
VI. &2; Hyde, SI. Focrner, 297. _ 
■The lost wock of Aijiiotlc i» mentioned by Dioxcnci Laetiioi, V, 26. For the ichvliasi. icc 
Borckh. p. li»; and f. H. C. U, p. IKl (aAmiode. ftajim, 2<A). IV., p. i07 '=ApoIIm. 
■em. T), 
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tall,^ 1. e., about 6 feet 4.5 inches, somewhat over life-size.' From 
the same scholiast we learn that the statue of the son of Diagoras. 
the pancratiast Damayetos, was 4 cubits high, or less than that of 
the father by 5 fingers, and consequently just under 6 feet* "Hie 
Footprints on the base of the statue of the boxer Arisiion by the elder 
Polykleitos are 29 cm. long, and so the statue was just life-size.* There 
arc several examples of such hfe-size statues,'* while others are slightly 
below life-size." The Polykleitan statue of a boxer in Kassel is under 
life-size.' The marble head of a statue found at Olympia, which wl* 
ascribe to Philandridas, the Akamanian pancratiasr, by Lysippos;. 
(Frontispiece and Fig. 69) is also under life-size,* as is also that of the 
pancratiast Agias found at Delphi (PI. 27 and Fig. 68). These two arc 
in harmony with Pliny's statement that Lysippos made the heads of 
his statues relatively small.' Perhaps this statement of Pliny was 
the basis of the opinion of Mueller recorded above that "compara- 
tively small heads" characterize the whole gfH« of victor statues. 
We have in the preceding chapter mentioned the marble fragmcmts 
of the statues of boy victors, two-fifths to two-thirds life-size, found at 
Oiympia.'" The two marble helmeted heads of the archaic period 
found there, which we shall later ascribe to hoplite victors (Fig. 30), 
are exactly life-size." Of the bronze fragments recovered at Olym- 
pia," the head of a boxer of the fourth century B. C. (Fig. 61, A and B) 
is life-size,'^ while the extraordinarily beautifully sculptured right ann 
ascribed to a boy victor by Furtwaengler" is a littli: under life-size. 

'I'olliiK, Onotnauihn, I], 158, siyn that thcciibit (wijxw) con(aiiis24 ii*rv>^itit6r9}taimi,it 
wax thTrcrurc l!^.2^ Indies Jn<l the linicer D.7iricli ]oi\g. Though ihc cubic wn lattr IcniCThcntd 
ro shoui 2 feet, the uliS iiec wm ictxncd fur incasiiiind woiiil :tud Munc: cf. Bueckh, Mftnr 
logutii^ Vnurittfkttngfn, 1X58, p. 212. 

'Schcier, p. 1 1, gave it! height ac 6 feci And 5 inches. 

'Di^KOM* w-Jn in 01. 7** ( = *M n, C) : 1'.. VI, 7.1; Hyde, l<); Foeracer, 220;<r/. Inxkr. t. Oi., 1 SI 
(renewed); DaniaEctiis in Ok S2~i {-i-tl-HH «, C.):Oxy. /'af.;F., Vi, 7.1; Hytit, f.2;yoen«(. 
aS5; (/. hjfhr. V. 01., 152, 

'Innhr. p. 01.. Uo (tcnewea); he won 01, 82 { = 4S2 B, C.Y.Oicy. Pap.; P.. VI. 1 J.C; Hyde, IlSi 
FtiPMtcr, >7(i. 

*E.g..!ftjchr.t>.Ol.. nat. J47-8.Tell«n, who won the boys'boKmBitiatch inOI. 77(=+72 B.C): 
rjvv. i'ap.: P., VI, 10.y; HvJc, 102; fotttttr. 237; ibid., I5i (tetievred), Hel!anil:«. bojf IvMtet. 
who won in 01, S9 [ = 424 \i. C): P., VI, 7.«i Hyde, 65; y^>vm'■■t,lf>hH>id., ISH, h»«t Damiw- 
eniditfWho won i^umc limc between 01*. 9>and 103 (^40D and 380 B.C.) : P-. VI, 6 5; Hyde, 54; 
Foeritcr, 319; ibid., 164, Xenukles, boy wrestlct. who won some time between 01*. (?) 91 and 
la) ( «4l)4 and J«0 R. C,J : P , VI, 9.2; Hvde. 85; Fuersict. }1>S; iHd.. 1 77. Tclctnjchiw. chariw 
victor lome time bciwecn 01s, {fj 115 and 150(=520anii 2« H, C): r„Vt. l.Ml. Hyde. 123; 
Foeitier, 513. 

*F.. t., in>thr. V. Oi., 182, ThrasonidM, who won jtlX^n ruXuc^ in the third century H. C. 

»K<inw., Mp., p. 246. fiK- W-. jl/tr„ p. 447. lit. 69. Sec p, ISS. 

•See Chapter VI., inffa, p. 295. '«. ff., XXXIV. 6$. 

"Supra, p, 28 ajid n, I; ffiWw. v. 01.. Textbvl.. pp. 216 t: Tafclhil,. PI.. I.Vr. 2-4; c/ fart*-' 
waenslet, SOltfi H/rl. IfincirlmanniP'oir., IN'JO, pp. 147 f,; r/. itifra, Ch. VII. |ip, 524-S,f.rf./, 

"Biltiii'. t: 01., Testbd., pp. 2*1 f; Tafelbd.. I'l. VI. 1-4. 9-10; cj. itifra. pp. Ift2-3. 

'*&ttlnie>ir.t. 01., pp. 234-S; Brnni.v.iH., Texthd.. pp. 10-12; <■/. injta. p. Ill andnutc* 1-7. 



"Sroni. p.O/.,Tejctl" 



PI' 



10-11; TaMU,, PI. n. 2, 2fli F.W.. (10.331; ete. 



"Brans. V. 01.. TexthJ., p. 12; Tafelbd., VI IV, 5, «; F. W.. 325. 
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Most of the victqr_statue8 at Olympia were iundc' In chfi early 
period aTtsgJlfe les^o re the loin-clpth. Cretan frescoes show it was 
the custom in the early l\^TedTtVrranean world. The athletes of Homer 
girded themselves on entering the games of Patroklos,' and the girdle 
appears in the earliest athletic scenes on vases.^ Throughout the historic 
period, however, the Greeks entered their contests in complete nudity, 
and this nudity naturally was carried over into athletic sculpture. 
Pliny's* statement, Grarca res nihil v/larr, is, therefore, correct, despite 
another of Philostratos to the effect thiic at Delphi, at the Isthmus, 
and everywhere except at Olympia, the athlete wore the coarse man- 
tle.* The beginning of the change from wearing the loin<loth to 
complete nudity was ascribed to an accident. The Mcgarian run- 
ner Orsippos in the l.'>th 01. ( = 720 B.C.) dropped his loin-cloth 
while running, either accidentally or because it impeded him.' The 
story was commemorated by an epigram, perhaps by Simonldcs, 
which was inscribed on his tomb at Megara.^ A copy of this epigram 
in the Megarian dialect, executed in late Roman or Byzantine times,. 
when the original had become illegible, was discovered at Megara in 
1769 and shows that its original was the source of Pausanias* remarks.' 
Philostratos says that athletes contended nude at Olympia, either be- 
cause of the summer heat or a mishap which befell the woman Pherenike 
of Rhodes. She accompanied her son, the boy boxer Peisirhodos, 

' Funw.-irflirfi*. DrtikmatUr, p. 1(M. On nu<lity and athkiicii, *ee chc aniric by Fiinwacnglet, 
Die Btdtiitiinii dci (iyninittik in i)rr uricch. Kunii, in Softixann's MonatKhr. fu/r pordotvi. 
Jt/farm.. \90S; W. MueWtr. Nockikeit unrf EKlbliuisuitg in drr ali-orifitl. und a/iuren irittk. 
Ktrnri, !>«. iniug.. I.cip«ir, i^Ofi. 

n'he bmer Buiyalot "liiti put » cincture (f^s) mbout him," in kia Iwul with Epvioi: Iliad, 
XXlll. 6M. Sec al«> XXIII, 710; Od., Will. 67 *nd 76. 

'£. e-, winders on abbck-liciKCil ampliotaintlic Vatican:/. U.S., XXV. 1905, p. IM.fiit. 24; 
boacT*, tunnti*. and > jumper rni a k-f. siamno^inThc nib1ii>(hc<iiic Narinnalcat Patij (no. 252): 
nafdiner. p. 41^ tis- Hi, fcnm dc Riddct, Cal. dtt uiifj peinu, I. p, ICO. 

•I/. JV.. XXXIV. 18. 

^Ph,, 17. This mnnrlc wo« called rpIjSuw— thp "worn," brace w« diin and coanc; Hermann- 
Blurmner, Grirth. Piivuliill,, p. I7!i ric. 

•P.. I. 44.1; Euitath.. on Iliad. XXIII, '.^5, p. IJ24. 12 f. Oionyt. Hal., Jn<i<). j;on.,VII,72, 
MVMhai it vraa [he Spartan Akaiiihus, wliu nun in a luniitiii: r^cc, i.t„ UXtxnt, inOI, 16; so alto 
Afr; KW P.. V. 8.6; FucritiT, 17. Ot«ippni won chc iradc-ract in 01. 15: Afi,; Fiistath., !. r.; 
Dionys., I. t'. Fcerticr. 16, But Didymcis, schol. on Iliad. XXIII, 61:13, lays ihn Urtippasi won 
inOI. J2(b652 B.C.); um't]ariy F.tym. magn.. p. 2*2, t.v. yvuriaia; howevei, Bowkb, A.7«m 
SrkriJtfH, IV. p. I7J, has chown that fM. 1 5 it riRht. Iiidnros. in a confuwd paBsagp, Orig., 
XVIII, 17.2, siiys ibat aihlcKt were tally girded and dropped ihe loin-cl<«h in consequence of 
a lunnct setting weaty, whence a decree of the time «f the archon liippomcncs ai .'\ihcni lOI. 
14.1) allowed atlilctcs to cviiiciid nude; the s^mc Mury is lulil in the Schol. I'enel. on chc Iliad, 
XXm. 6S3; «* FtMjtuer. 16. 

fJ.C.Avp 272: Counny. -^Bii. Po/., 1890.111 (..Ipp. nw.), p.4,no. 24: P., 1.44-.l.»ay«that 
hi* tomb tvai near that »f KitruilKn. 

"C/.G.,I.I050<with Botckh'scommemarj'on the Intn-cloih): C. I.O. G. S.,i2iK*ihti, Bfip. 
C'-< f l9piJ. toni, 1878, no. S43; Ftazcr, 1 1, p, $38. The KhoV <>n Thukyd., I, 6. quotet four 
linc««fii. ThciuaKwu ipcllcdOrcippoi ia the Mcitahan diattct. 
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to Olympia disguised as a tr:iiner, and in hvr joy at his victory sbc 
leaped over the barrier and disclosed her sex.' The practice docs not 
appear to have become universal with alt athletes in all the com- 
petitions at Olympia until some time after Orsippos' day, since 
Thukvdides says the ahandontnent of the girdle ttiok place slwitlv 
before his time and that in his day it was still retained by certain for- 
eigners, notably Asiatics, in boxing and wrestling matches.* The 
change is not illustrated in sculpture. The earliest victor statues. 
I. (., those of the "Apollo" type, arc all nude. The nudity of this 
type show£ an essential difference between Greek and foreigner and 
also between the later Greek and his rude ancestor. Plato gives the 
use of the loin-cloth as an example of convention, by which what 
seems peculiar to one generation becomes usual to another.' We see 
the change, however, in v:i.se-paintings. I he loin-cloth is common 
on scvcnth-cenrury vasrs, but isgiaduiilh left off in later ones. 

There were exceptions to the rule of nudity. Statues of charioteers 
were u-sually piirtly or wholly dressed in the long chiton, a custom 
explained in various ways.* The Delphi bronze CfiarioUer (Fig. 66) 
is a good example of a draped one. Another auriga almost nude 
is shown on a decadrachm of Akragas in the British Museum, dating 
from the end of the fifth century li. C.^ There are also several tx* 
amples of nude charioteers.* The Olympic runners and athletes 
generally were also biirc-lieaded and barefoot. The only exceptions 
were the hoplire-runners, who wore helmets, and possibly charioteers, 
who wore sandals.' Statues of women victors also were draped. 
Though Ionian women could witness games,' and Spartan girls took 
part in athletic contests with hoys,'- women were rigorously excluded 

'Ph., 17. The iior>- n inid tUa hy P.. V, &7-& Fn»rh<><)ui vr«» in 01. (>) (Hi < -428 B. C): 
P., VI, 7,2; Hyde, (•}; Tocrttcr. 3H. This brine* il>r chanEc not the end of the Aflh cinwci 
B. C. For thcspcllinKiif (lir iiimeiifihe vicior. »« Foemer. (. r. 

*I. 6. Hmc ihr liixmiiaii it speaking of athlMps in eenerat; Dianysiot, Vtl,72 mil P., 1, 44.1. 
■peak only of ruiiiwfi. 

Schcrtr.p. 2(1, n. I (MIomidk Kraut c, I, pp. 40_^ ^nil 501,n.l8) thought ihat thcWM^toTThukf- 
dtdci iriii r4Aai) itknid to ilic lime auicdatinit 01, IS, and nor later, and concluded diit in 
wroilintc (intcixjijcrd in Ol. |X-7nK 1). C.) ind lKi:iinK (initoducrd in 01. 33-686 R. C) the 
ron(c*iantf weie alwiyi lutli.'. Uneckh, howcvrr, riithtly cnrrludrd ihai the historian meant 
that in 01. 15 only iht runncrt laid aff the toiir-cluth, while other aihlccn did lo jiw brfbn hii 
day: C /. C. I, p. 5>4. 

*Z)/ Hfp., HI D. He layi that ih« cuttotn of nudity wm introdiiecd Kftt by thv Cretan* and 
then by ihc Span ant. 

'ThtiR ton Mach iiyi (p. 240): " Tlicv were dcdivaiuty it-^tucs CeprMciicinK cvcnn that hxd 
taken place in honor of the tod*," >nd addi ihiti nn «uch iiccasivnt pcriunx it ere draped, except 
where luch dtipcry Htuuldcaiiseincunvcniencr, i. a. tmcymnaBticcontot). 

'See fiatdincr. p. 465, fill. 172. 

'E. g., the statue in the I'aliMi dei C'otiscrvainri. Rnmc: Helbit. fu/kr/r. II. no, 973 (fig. 29. 
p. SS7, Ttitand): Cuidf. S97 (fig. 2S); Joubm. p. \U, fig. Wi Retnach. Hffi., II, a, Siht 
B. Cam. Rum,, XVI, I HSS, PU. XV, W'l, 1, 3, (two viem) and XVIll (rMtoied), pp. J3S-3^ 
(G. (ihiraidini). 

'I'gllux, III. 1^5, wiongty states that ninneti wore sufi leaihctn bnni* (lpf^wll«)i these tievcr 
appcir un vatci, as Ktautc, I. p. idl and n. >. and Gardiner, p. 27), point out, and were the 
utual fooiweat i>r metienser*. (?/. Mueller, Atth. i. A~«nr(, S3o3, 6. 
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from crossing the Alplieios during the festival at Olympia.^ They 
were allowed, however, to enter horses for the chariot-race and, if 
victorious, to set up monuments.* Only one woman was allowed to 
witness the games, tlie priestess of the old eaitli cult of Demeter 
Chamync, who could sit at the altar in the stadion during the contests.* 
Pausanias notes hut one exception of a woman iiifrinjiInR the rule of 
admission, Pherenike, the mother of the Rhodian victor Peisirhodos 
already mentioned. She was pardoned because her father, brothers, 
and son were victors, but the umpires passed a law that thereafter 
even trainers should be nude.* While excluded from the games proper, 
women had their own festival at Olympia in honor of Hera, which 
was known as the Hcraia. These games occurred every four years' 
and included a foot-race between virgins, in which the course 
was one-sixth less than the stadion. The victress received an olive 
crown and also a share of the cow sacrificed to Hera, and was 
allowed to set up a painted picture of herself in the Heralon." 
Tt has been gencrnlly assumed that the statue of a girl runner in 
the Cialleria del Candelabri of the Vatican represents one of these 
victresses (Plate 2)," .sincK Pausanias says they ran with rheir hair 

■At EpheuHinThukydidn'day: III,II>t;»rli«rOTi DcIak; ThuV.\A.,ibtii.,ti\\A Hamtrnc Hymn 
lo the Dclian Aimllo, W^ f. . M.titlrii« and youths wrestled in the BVmna»ii on Chiot: 
Aihtnjtuj, Xm. 20 (p. Sto cU tf. B^wth. C. /. C, II. lew lo no. 2214. 

■On athletic contctit fiw wnmen in Sparta, sec I'liiiaich. Lykovrius, H; Xcu., di Rtp. lat., 
t. 4. Aiiuoph., Lytijtr,, 80 f.i iiyi that the btvuty xnd mlnr v( the Laloniin wnman I.ampito 
came ftom gymnntiitrexeiciiiet. 

'P., V, 'i.7. He sayt ihat thfl*e who brnke the Elran rule were ihronn ftom Mount Typalon 
(a rack south of the rivet). Th«ir excliicjan Wjt doublleu due to » >eli|ti'nij« iibiM 3t)d not tn 
modcctyi (tardinc[, p. 47. I'., VI, 20-*', »ayt that ihr (e«uiciion did oot include maident. A» 
there i* nil <>Uiei ti^fctcnce abvut ii nniarricd itirl) at Olytnpji, it it pfohablc that K'tl* were 
not admiiiedi tf, Kraiisc, Olympia, p, Si and a. 9. 

*£- 1-, KynisliJ, P.. VI. 1.6, and other Spartan vicircitci. III, 8.1; Fiirylcuni*. who »c«i 
in a twi>-hotie eharifn-tatc in 01. (f) lO.i ( - !6S H. C): P.. III. 17.6; Poersiet. 344; HHiRtichc. 
mitireft of i'toletny I'hiladelfihuc. nai the tirtt to win aa^plSt rtii\itai in Ol. \29 (^264 B. C.)> 
P., V, 8. II; Foercter, 44 J; Theodoii, dait](hteT fsC the F.lean Aniiphatie*, wnr Spitari iru^my in 
the fif»l oentury U. C. : Jntckr. r, 01., 30.'; FwrMcr, 547. 

T.. VI, 20.9. Tbcintctiheil marble ba>e of antatuc ofoncvf these ptietceuei hai been found 
■I 0l>-nipi4: Kc Uich. -J. OL. 48?. 'Sec I'.. V. 6.7-.S. 

'However, *cdo nui knoui' if iliry weiehdit in the lainc year ati (hat of the Olympic feiiival, or 
at what rime i>f the year. See (., WcniBcr, KHo. li/iirett/ zur etun Grsikicktt. V, 1905, pj*. 22 f. 

•P., V, 162 -4. Thcte itiVmm weic ptuhahly iconic (purttaii) painiinB>- Holes have Wen 
round on columne uf the Heriinn to which they may have been aitached- On the KifU'race, 
««v B. B., text tone. 5il t.'Xrndt). 

•It i* a ni«ible copy of an orisinal bton/e which i» Ecncrilly dated about 470 B. C bccaute 
ctfatchaic reininiiccncet in t lie head, It [cpicwnii j ^itl of about H yean. SecHelhiK. /''tii'Ar/r, I, 
no. i<A: Guide. J78. and tefcrirncM; F. W.. 211; Riille. pp. ,i(W f Ovethceli. II. p. 47i, tefctj it 
to the Kchoal nf Patitelf-t. It is pictured in B. B., no. ill; Bulle, 142; Bautn., Ill, p. 2111, Iik. 
, 236i: Sprin(tFfMichaeli(. p. 224, fijt. 412; von Mach, 7?; .^mcluns. MvjrumsaJ Rim/, 1, (ij. 74j 
Keinach, Mr^., 1, 527.f>; Clarae, PI. H(A, IIW. A aimilxr Matin n the totjo in Hcrlin: Bfichr. 
JfT Sktilpi., no, 329; and cf. Kekviic, Jnvali, XXXVl, 1865, p. 66 (who poimi out ihc lesem- 
blancc of the head of the Vatican statue to that of the tiicuTe by Sicphaiius PI, 12); Ctarac, 
PI, 861, 2300. The hcitht of the Vatican itatuc ii given by Bullc ai 1.56 incier». C.f. alio a 
■latiietic uf a similar girl riinnet ftiiin Di>dtina: Rayei, I, i'l, 17, 3. 



down and wore a tunic which reached to just above the knctJ, 
leaving the right shoulder bare to the breast. That the statue rep- 
resents 3 girl runner seems certain,' but that it can be referreii 
to one of the Olympic girl victressts is doubtful. The description c^ 
PauKanias fits it in many respects, except that the chiton of the 
statue is too short, and he does not mention the girdle juNt below the 
bosom. Fuithermore, he does not mention statues of girl victresses, 
but only pictures. Nothing can be argued from the palm-branch on 
the tree-stump, except that the Roman copyist thought it the statue 
of a victress. It does not necessarily refer to a victress at Olympia, 
for Pausanias elsewhere says that the palm-branch was given at many 
contests.' The statue represents a young girl leaning forward awaiting 
the signal to start/ but it Is Impossible to say to what games we shouM 
refer it. There were girls' contests in and out of Greece — such as »i 
the Dionysxa in Sparta^ and in her colony Kyrtne.* Such games were 
also held in the stadion of Domitian at Rome.' In fact the Palatine 
estate of the Barberini, from whom the Vatican acquired the statue, 
embraced the area of the old stadion of Domitian on the Paladoe. 
It is probably of Doric workmanship, as it certainly represents a Doriw 
victress, though not necessarily by a Peloponnesian sculptor.' 

THE ATHLETIC HAIR-FASHION. 

The assumption long held that short hair was always characteristic 
of the athlete is incorrect.* It is controverted equally by literary 
evidence and by the monuments. The Homeric Greek took pridc in 

'Huwcvcc, h. Schiocilci bclJcvH thai it it nicrdy a vJL'tuiiaiii daiiicuir. antl siva wtml 
examples nf duncMc fiom v^KC-painrinst anil ihe lr»cr um: R. M., XXIV, l^f9, pp. IffifF- 
(Aki. 1-3). Inallnrthrirlivcly moiin-nigcxprcsfcd and the fret foor it raised high from th« gravB J- 
Whirn th« curious little plat under the itatu<'i righi foot {perhaps inrpuJcJ to rcpretCM the 
ttaiiinicttone at the itadion) is rtitiovcd, the posiiion of ttie si Jiue Juca not fit ilic dance; «< 
Uullc. p. 3(H, for diicusniuti uf thik utaitiiiK-atunc. 

•Vril. 48.2; rf. PIui,. QuatU 'mvfv., VIII, 4. I. (p. 9S2), 

'Bullc (-umi'xrci I[ with the Tuebiimcti hoplitc-cuiinci (Fix. 42) ready to itatt. ihougll il>' 
(Iiiirt«T pnic of the Vatican iiaiucr hrlit« a aitt tarhrt than tht- itnpciuoiit cntrity of ib* rub. 

On(h«.lu»'iw(aaff.«crl'.. Ill, LV7iHctychios,.r.r..v/,'9henkT., XVIU,22iKlut.. Lyempu.i^. 
Pauly-WiMowa, s. e. atontt, I, p. 847; Rciich, p- 4(>, n. 4. Pauly-Wiwowa, j. r. x<rwi> (III, 1< pi 
3514) ihuwn ihai liic uicurtlicL'hitoii cloicd on unc side wata Outian.and espniilly a Spiitm 
cuitoni. 

K)n rhc runmnit race ai Kyienc. if. Rocclch, ExplU. oJ Find., Pytli., IX. p. 328. PlaiOt in Hn 
tlfl^g.VUl. ^ii, 0. K.oidaiiictl fur itifU the ihicc tuniiitiK race* (ar&fiior. Uilu^k. andMXutfi); 
thr >'ounj!rui itirU should run niidr. thcmhers (fioiti 1.^ to 18) suitably divtacd. 

'Suet., Domitian, 4; Uio Ca«itu«, LXVII, S, 

'Arndt lirlieve* it ii Myrorman in charact«l: 11. B., text to ^21. 

'Sm Waldttein, /. //. .V.. I. IHHO, pp. I70r. On ihcscvlc of wcatmu ihehaii iiiGrtwc, «nth« 
FoltowinK "oiki: K. O. Mutlicr, Handbmtk d. Anhaeol. d, Kumi', pp. 474 f; Blucinncc. Lrbr* ■■ 
Siltrn drr Orirthrn. I, l'l> 7f' f-', Uotne Lift of tht Andtni Gttthi (trjnd. uf pfecc<lini!. by A. Zim- 
mcmj. Wn. pp- fA f. I>ir.-S>iil.. r. r. (omo (Pottier), I, :, pp. 13SS f.; PaulyWiiiowa. VH. i, 
|i|>. 2KI9ff, (Hrrm«i); (laum.. I. pp. 61 >f; Guhl-Koncfl'^nEciIniann, Da/ Lrhin d. Cr. ■. Httm.*, 
189), pp. 297 fj Ararliinit. CfHandnKt d. Cr. v. Rwm., I90J; Helbig, .4m dttta H. .Irtsd. M 
Lintfi, Scr. Ill, vul. V., pp. I f. (foi ibc Homeric age). 




ibis long hair,' and doubt Irss the contestants at the games of Patroklos 

lin ihc Iliad }i:id long hair. Long hair was worn by some Athenians 

throughout Arhrni,in history. From the end of the fifth century B.C.» 

long hair was regarded as a mark of effeminacy- and was regularly 

I worn only by the knights.' Short hair was worn as a sign of mourning 

'in Athens from early davs down.'' Only the slaves regularly wore 

[Very short hair in the fifth century R. C.^ The change to short hair 

in Athens was certainly due to the influence of the paliestra and to 

athletics in general." We see just the opposite custom in vogue in 

f^parta. 'I here, according to (he code of Lykourgos/ men were com- 

.pelled to wear long hair and children short hair. Thus the heroes of 

Leonidas entered the battle of Thermopylar after combing their long 

locks.' After the Persian wars only children and men with laconizing 

or aristocratic sympathies" wore their hair long at Athens. When 

hoys arrived at the age of tcl>i](5oi. they had their hair cut at the feast 

of the oi»'t(Tr>}pio"' and dedicated it to a god." Soon after the Per- 

'sian war period, athletes wore their hair short. Before that time, the 

wearing of long hair had already been discarded for obvious reasons in 

wrestling.'' Similarly, in boxing and the pankration long hair was 

iin the way, and was therefore early braided into two long plaits 

i which were wound around the head in » pc^culiar wav and tied into a 

knot at the (op, the sii'caltcd Attic KpujSvXos, the oftenest mentioned 

manner of dressing the hair in Greek literature.'* The oldest notice 



'ty. ihe recurring rpirhft of HnmM, «ilpn »»i4.*rM "Axwot; HtlHg, Das hatntriiehr Bpoi*, 
I>. 236. n- J; for wainplesof lone liiir iii the epic. ibiJ., pp. li(< f. Thm ihe Hoiineric hair fell 
I free over the ihuuldrm anJ imi in anv runvtniional atder hai bcrn prtivcil ig:iifi>'c Hrlhig by 
H. Hofmann.y*./. ri. /'fiiW,,Siipplba„X.\VI, IWK). pp, 182 f, 
' 'Eurip., Bac<-k«e, 455; Arisioil*. J? Pkytiogn., J, p. )8i ptcuJo-I'FiDkylides, 212. 

I'Anstopb,, £yiii/., 5S(I and cf. 1121; Nttbti, 14; Lyiisln^a, 561; etc. 
Od., IV. 198; Eufipitirs. ASkmii, 818-19; Ari«o(,h.. /VtU., Ill: PUco, Pkaria, WC; Athen- 
Kut, W. IiS(p. KT-i a); HiU.. I, S2;rtc, 'Ariiropli., ./kj,911. 

•Ph.. Imat, H. 32; Lucian. Dial, mttnr., V. 3 (p. 290); etc. 

'Xen., 4e Xtp. Uc. Ch. XI, 3; ej. Phil.. Apolkrim. rrg. ft imfitrat.,j). 754; and Ket.Amtotlr. 
Xkfl., I, 9, p. 1397 a, 28; Plut , LyiatATn,. I; /.jiourgo/. 22; etc. 'H^t., Vll, 208. 

I *An*(oph,, Avft, 1281— 2; Ly»ia», XVI, IS; Lucian, Autlio prVurjim, 2 (PythagoreanO. 
, "Polli.«.VI. j.22iVin.9.10?;Aiheii«us.XI,88(p.*9*f.):llc.yd.ioi,j.p. ^vi>*S,tk »>J 
tUnarioia; Pkutiui, Lfx., p. 321. 

"Aischyl , ClioftJi., 6: P,. I, 37. 3; ii Delphi, Dia Chryj.. Or. XXXV, p. i5? R. 

"Eurip., Baefiar.i^S 

"K^M^fiXM anil Kievt^M ate tMymoloe i tally rhe lainewuid- teePrellwitx, ffjifiu'DC. Wof'trrbtich 
d. griuh. SptMkf. It iiicd to he asiiimcd that iiii>i>MSM rrfcrtrd to the timilar cmfFiirc of young 
(itii. On theiMi^i^, tee the fullowinK: K. 0. Mueller, o^.ctV.*, p. 476,5; if/,, £)iVOoriV', 11,266; 
Come, S'lTf mem'.'rii Jell' iitjiiivtv atthtoi., pp. 40tj f.; HclbiH, Ctmfnfnt. phihlaf. in konorait 
Atommirmi, IS77. pp.r,]6f..am! Rkrin. .Uh-., XXXJV, 1879, pp, 434f.; Schtcjbcr, Deraltanischc 
Krohylns. jf. V.. VMI, 18*t3. pp, 246-27.1.ancl Ph. XL, XII.; i<!.. IX, l«At. |.p, 2*2-254 and I'll, 
IX. X; Jiid after him. Perroi-Chipiez. VII!, p. ^'H.Culliuiion. I. p. J6J. .mil iJe Villefo«ie, Afoii. 
Pid, I. 1K94. p. (>2: Klein, (ifrtk. it. gr. Kun^t, 1. p. 2S5; Stuiltnczka, Kruhvlon iind Tctttgcs, 
y*., Xi. lS9r.. pp. 248-291. Pauly-Wissowa, /. f., pp. 2l20f.; Dar.-Sagl.. l.'s. pp. UJ7-i9 anJ 
1571; «c- That the term Kix^bKn repic«ented a way of wr^aririft tb« hatr and not a putt ofthc 
hair hai btrn proved by Mauser: Jh.orit.arih. Inji., 1906, BcibEatt, pp. 4J7 f- On other mcthudx 
>f dmiins the hair, irr Paiily-Wi»(n«a,/. c , tip. 2112 f. 
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ofthisstylcofwcaring thcliair is found in a fragment of Asios.' Hera- 
klcidts Ponticus* says it was used up ro the time of thr Persian wats. 
The locus classicus is in Thukydidts, who says it was worn in his day by 
old people only.^ Earlier young men wore it,* but It went out of fashion 
between 470 and 460 B. C. In this connection we should mention 
that the professional athlete under the Roman Empire wore his 
hair uncut and tied up in an unsightly topknot known as the cimu} 
The monumental evidence bears out the Htcrarj'. Thus, on old 
Corinthian clay tablets freemen are represented with long hair, while 
slaves have short hair.' Hydrias from Caere (Cerveteri) and paimings 
from Klazomenai show that the lonlans wore their hair short for the 
hrst time in the sixth century B. C, the custom not becoming general 
until tbe fifth. Older Spartan monuments represent the hair long.' 
Attic vases show lonp bair on men until the second half of the sixth 
century B.C.. when the black-figured vase masters began to represent 
them with short hair, a custom becoming general in the first half of the 
fifth. In statuary the /)i.fioWo/ of Myron (Pis. 21, 26, and Figs. 34,35) 
has short hair, and most statues of athletes before it have long hatr, 
while most after it have short. Before the time of the Diskobotos, b.-f. 
and early r.-f. vase-painters often represented athletes with braided hair 
in the fashion of the warriors on the Aegina pediments. When shon 
hair began to be used on athlete statues, these older braids were often 
replaced by victor bands.** We may roughly summarize by sayirj 
that statues before the date of the Diskoholos which do not have long 
hair arc probably those of athletes and not of gods, and, in any ca9£i 
if they have braids bound up in the fashion of the kik^^vSc^, they are 
almost always statues of athletes.* As for short hair on representa- 
tions of gods, Furiwaengler has shown that it appears only after the 
middle of the fifth century B. C.'" Prior to that date the hair of divin- 
ities fell over the neck and shoulders in curls, as in the statue of the 
Olympian 2^us by Pheidias. By the time of Perikles, however, shott 
curly hair reached only to the nape of the neck on statues of Zeus, 

*Jp. Athcn., Ml. 30 (p. S2S). 'Itid., 5 {p. S12 c). 

■I. tiff. AriatapHanci, Wubf.,9H and »cW.i Egvit., 1331. 

'See Tracm. uf Nikuliwia a( D»m»Min, (perhaps froni the LyJiaic of Xanthot), F. II. C, III. 
p. 395. friem. 62 

*Sk Ktaiiw, p. 541. n. 6. 

•Scv ./»(. OfHkm., I. 16%. PI. Vni. 3 b; etc. 

'S« Kmo rdieft in /I. M., 11, 11*77, Pis. XX-XXV. On early Corinthian vanet, men \n 
rcprcKnt«l rccnlatljr with loni; liair. 

*E. r.fOn the buir of Apollo in the Glyptoihclc, Munich: von Mach, -149 (left); on the bcaidcd 
man (Dionysotl) in the British Muicum: id., i50 {t\t}ax)iit\A on chc Apollo of Naplc»: :'J..448i 
On [h( laitri head the narrow hand of ihe rormcr twn examples ha* became very braaiJ. 

'r/.Wald»i«n.o^ til., p. 177. 

'^Mte., pp. 67 (nn itaiun of 7.tat. hiii rcachtnfc the ihaulderi. a style laicf becoiruiig typical 
of that B(kI)> P- ^^ ith< Arrive arliAol gave shart hair to heads of Zeu«J; Mf., |ip. 4J afi4 
Il8i «/. A/v., p. 27J. 
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and this style frequently appcurs on figures of the god on Attic vases 
of that period. Dionysos li:is short hair for the first time on the 
Parthenon frieze.' FuitWiiciiKlrr has shown that Phtidias did not 
invent the short bound-up h;iir for goddess types, as we sec it in 
the Lfmnien Jthena, but that he borrowed it from works already 
in existence.' 'rhoiigh the style was unknown in the archaic period, 
it appears on hehneted heads of Athena of the early fifth century 
B- C. showing Peloponnesian style — on coins, statuettes, reliefs, etc. 
It appears in Attic art exclusively on bareheaded types of Athena 
of the period just prior to that of' the I.rmnia. 

Bulle* has gone carefully into the technique of the hair by different 
Greek anists. In archaic times this was " cin, man darj sageu, un- 
moeglickef ProbUm." The primitive means at the disposal of the 
early artist made it impossible to render the hair naturally and hence 
it was conventionalized. Two styles arose in archaic times, which 
endured with modifications all through Greek art. The one was 
the pictotial (maUrijck), where only the general appearance of the 
hair was represented, the merest necessary plastic form being added.* 
Painting here helped the shortcomings of the sculptor to some extent. 
The second style was the plastic {plusltsch), where individual locks 
Were attempted. The plastic use of light and shade made the use of 
color now less necessary. Such examples as the A'orat of the Aktopolis 
Museum and the Rampin head in the Louvre show the difficulty which 
the early artist encountered in representing hair plastically. In the 
Rampin head^ we .sec examples of three sorts of plastic hair treatment: 
the pearl-string (PerUchnuerre) on the neck, grained hair {Koerner) In 
the beard, and snail-volutes (gr/J-T/ZcSrAKCfyfecn) on the forehead. None 
of the three seems to belong integrally to the head, but each appears 
to have been pasted on. The pearl-string fashion was first used in 
the soft poms stone and was oniv later successfully transfetred to 
marble. During the severe style of Greek sculpture, both fashions, 
pictorial and plastic, were used, as wc see them in the pediment 
groups from the temple of Zeus at Olympia. In the period of Phci- 
dias the plastic treatment was used almost exclusively, as we see in 
the Lemnian Athrna. In the next centur>' impressionism came in, 
though the plastic treatment still continued, for we see it in the 
bronze work of Lysippos and the marble work of Praxiteles. The 
old pictorial treatment was revived again in the later Hellenistic age. 

'J/gp.i p. 249. rurtwicntlcr k>vo m example of a ihoic-haired Apollo of the school of 
EnpliranDr, Hid., p. 590. 

*.V>., p. 16. £. t; the Florcniinc ecm: FurtwaraKlcr, AatHu C*mmf9, 1900. PI. XXXIX. 
no, I». 

M'p +« f 

*A «oad nanipl* of chis is ■era on ih< Aptth e/ Trmra (PI. 3 Al. 

>Bulle, PI. 22S. H« date* it in the middle of the sixtli ccniur)' E1.C. 
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ICONIC AND ANICX)NIC STATUES. 
In a well-known passage Pliny says that *'thc ancients did not mab 
any statue of individuals unless they deserved immortallrv by some 
distinction, originally by a victory at some sacrtd games, cspecia% 
those of Olympia, where it was the custom to dedicate statues of all 
those who had conquered, and portrait statues if they had conquered 
three times. These are called iconic."' Many solutions of this pas- 
sage have been offered. Older commentators, as Hirt and Viscontt,* 
interpreted Pliny's word icontcai as Ufc-size statues. Scherer. how- 
ever, easily refuted this idea and showed that the adjective fUofuit. 
though ambiguous in its meaning, had nothing to do with size, but 
referred rather to an individual as opposed to a typical sense in rela- 
tion ro statuary. In his explanation he referred to the words of Lessing 
in the LaokoOn: es ist dar Ideal fines gewissen Stenschen-, nichi dai 
Ideal fines Menscken ueberkaupt} Nowadays all scholars agree that 
Pliny's word refers to portrait statues.* However, Plinv's dictum 
abouttheright ofsetting up portrait statues is certainly open to doubt.* 
It can not have been true of monuments erected before the fourth 
century B. C, when portrait statues were rare. Portraiture was a 
form of realism and was a product of the later period of Greek art— 
especially after the time of I..ysippos. In the fourth century B.C. 
we find one well-attested exception to Pliny's rule. The discovered 
inscription from the base of a monument erected to the horse-racer 
Xenombrotos of Cos,' reads (fifth line): rot[o$],63roio[;'] 6[p]qs z.(iv6ii&- 
poro|sj. These words indubitably point to a portrait statue. However, 

'//. N., XXXIV, I6(jcx-Blakr't trankl.} lh< Latin orifie lait portion of thii pstsagc luni': 
Olympiaft u^i omnium 9*1 rui/unt ittanaf dicari mar rrat, torum wn fmi Ur Hi npftaeiiffu 1% 
nembrii ipiamm similiiudint txprtaa, qtuu icomnj twait. 

*Hin. Iffi^r dot BiUniit drr /thtn, lSt4-I-^, p. 7; Vuconti. icotuiirapku ittc^ur (Ht ed. Pant 
1808. Milan, I821'26}. Diicouti prrlim., p. VIII, n. 4. Hicy atr^ed from L«i«iut'i /kn> /m<^, 
II, a p»(ii£<: already diicUKied tapra, p. 4S ^nd n, J. 

'Sthtrvr, pp. 9 r„ and npcciully p. M; LctxiiiKi l.»oio«ii, II, 13, madt I^io}-'* nordi » ttSt 
for a famous pasiase. 

*For the latest discuMion of Pliny'i paifai-c. icc /ftjrir. r. O/., pp. Z3<) aW 295-^1 (the latter to 
rcfcrtnct to the inKnbcd bate of the name uf Xenomltrutw tulxr diiicuued a fen litiet tn/ra). 

^ICIcin.quotrd by Jn-Rlakc, p. 14, foodinirioliitc?, bclievn I'liny's <i(atrmcm apocryphal, an 
idea cteapinit all trhobri except, pcthapi, Bluemiier iii hit commciitary on the Laokoot (p.503)> 
Fvidenlly Pliny, nr hi* «<nif<e, i« cxplaininit the di«cre]iancy beiwtcn idfil and portrait 
iiaiucf a* the rtiuli of an improbable rule, »inct the ancients applied little historical criticiim to 
an. anil hence did not dittinftiish beiwcen votki icprtKcntinii lypci and those tcpresenrinc 
individual*- Dio Chiyioitrunn.in hi* trcattic DfpJiiAAoit {0rdi.,XXI, t, p. 501 R), tries to 
ciplain the difference bciwccn early and late scatitei on the lyoiind of physical dene net atinn 
in the Istrer. 

'/«;ir*r». CV.. 170. He «roniB 01. {?) 83 (-4*8 B. C.}: P.. VI, 14.12; Hyde, 133; Fo«f*t«, 
}27. Thi« date fotl^wt the reasoning of Kobtrt, O. S., pp. ISOf. Pautania), /. r.iineniionsanoihei 
inunument of the victor, the inicribcd bate of which h^i been found: Jnithr, r. Ot., 154, though 
DiitcnbetKrr wronirfy rcfcriii cnDainaiiptms: KoerHcr. SI 2; Ilydc, pp. 5J— 1, The same aiiihot- 
iiy refcii nti 170 10 the middle of the fourth ecntiir>' B. C, or aciiuplcof decade) liter, bccauM 
nf the leitermK and iiithi^nraphy, The monument of no. 170 muit. thercfoic. have been set uf 
lonj after ike victory— about a century later. 
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either the recovered epigram nor Pausanias indicates anything about 
his victor being a TfittTo}\vitirioi'tKj}%, and consequently he appe^irs 
hot to have merited a portrait statue.^ Pliny's statement can be 
explained in many ways: it may he apocryphal, or different usages 
may have fitted different periods; or the rule may have held good only 
for gymnic victors and not for equestrian ones, which, being strictly 
votive in character, may not have been restricted to its operation.' 

Portrait Statues. 

Pausanias mentions the monuments of several victors at Olympia 
who were entitled to portrait statues on the strength of Pliny's rule» 
though we have no indication that they were so honored. Thus he 
mentions the statues of Dikon,' Sostratos,* Phihnos/ and Gorgos.' 
The early fifth-century Iwxer Euthymos" also won ihrec victories, but 
at a lime before we should expect a portrait statue. The Periegete also 
mention.^ several vicfois who won three or more times, though he docs 
not say that they had any statues, portraitorotherwisc.* Percy Gard- 
ner* has shown how erroneous is the prevailing view that the Greeks 
neglected portraiture in their art and left it for the Romans to develop. 
He shows that Greek artists of the third and second centuries B. C. 
left a great many portraits of the highcft artistic value and that por- 
traits of Romans before the time of Augustus, and the best Roman 
examples during the Empire, were made by Greek sculptors. The 



' Ditt«)1i«>Kcr. Ititckt. B. Ot., p. 296, cnmpatcs two nilict in*i(^np(inns with no. 170, vii. no. 
174 (in which the war<)i •!*< «t&T occur) and C.f.C.G.S., 1,2470.1. 3 (wh«i« the worjt rolat iw 
a-fodAat o«ur). Himcvcr, at he s^ys, these iwo refer lo ihe poiM of the «tMucH of eymnic 
victor* and itui to purtuiiH, l'autj]iia& ffvtiucialy u«ci the wurd (!■»"' fur i'iptit (e. {., in, 
18,7) of a victor, bui rhi» ifoni li> he no inilic;iiion i>f a portrait «inie. 

*C/. DiticnhctBcr, op. at., p, 2'J(). Iliii.-Biumin.. 11. 2. p. 530, think the case of Xcnom- 
fcrnm may umply be exceptional. 

■VI. }. 11-12; he wai three cimei vinor in runninji raeei in Ols. {!) 9>, (!) V7, and 99 
( -400, 392, 3H B. C ); the latter date h ait*«ed by Afr.: Hyde. JJ; Foerwer, J07, 31S, JK. 
lot ihc cpiitTtin on ihe bate of one of these tixuet, sec .1. G., XIII, 15. 

*Vt. 4.1; he HM three itai» rictni ta the pankration in Uli. 104, (I) 105, (?) 106 ( -364-3S6 
B, C): Hyde. J7; Focr,tcf. 1H% 353, 359. 

•V], 17.2: he wat ihiiie viciot iti runniriK racra in Oh. 129, 130 (-261.260 B. C.) Afr.; 
Hyde. 173; Fuentei. 44(M. 444-5. 

*VI, 15.9; he was fatir timet victor in the panltratton. onnin hoplite runntns, and ancein (he 
iUt^ot, at unluKWjn Jatei: Hyde, 149; Foeritcr, 767-72. We can not uy that hii vwtorie* fell 
■t ' (laic when iconic utaluci wi-ic m voKiie. 

^■|. f. '.L be wwi in 0I». 74.76.77 I -484. 476-2 B. C); 0.<y. P*^.- Hyde,S6j FoerMet. 18S, 
K5. 207. InifAr.f. 01.. 144. 

'£- 1-. VI. 13.3-4 and 8: lUrinoxcnn, five (imt* victor in runnind r»eei In Oli, 2IS, 216, 217 
t*<i||-f{9 /\. D.): Afr.; Hyde. Ilia; Foeisier. b54~ri. b59-wA<<62-4; PuliitJi. three timet victor 
\a niMinit raret in Ol. 2i2 ( -69 A. U.): Afr.; Hyde, tllb; F<xi«tti. 64S 50; l.conidit. four 
^movictirf in running racesinOlt. 154.155, 156, 157 (- 164-15^ It. C): Afr.; Hvae, lllc; Foet- 
p«. 495-7. 4'«-sfW, 502-4, 507-'.'; Titaiidrwt, four time, victpr in hoxmn in CH(. (?) 60-5 ( -54(>- 
S2H B. C). at « date loo early for poriraiture: Hyde* 119a; Foentcr, 115, 119, 123, 124. Thcic 
pte Qlher rxainplei from the carlv ^fili and [he siith ccnciiries 13. C. 

•/*«■«(. Gr. Art. Ch. XI (I'orttjii Seulptiire), pp. 165 f. 
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number of Greek portraits in our museums, csjKicially in Rome, ii 
very great.' Trom archaic times down to the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury B. t. we should not expect portraiture. In the earlier period, 
therefore, it is difficult to distinguish between statues of gods and those 
of men. In the great period of Greek art. from the time of Pcnklet 
on to that of Alexander, rhe general tendency of Greek sculpture was 
so ideal that portraits, when they existed, seem impersonal. The 
later copyists of ponraits also idealized them. Thus Pliny, in speak- 
ing of Kresilas' portrait of Perikles, says that this artist nahilej Tiros 
nobiliores fecit— in other words, that he idealized them.* The poi- 
traits of Alexander were especially ideali/^d. In the first half of the 
fourtli century we first hear of realistic portraiture. Thus Demetrios, 
who flourished 380-360 B. C.,' made a "very beautiful" statue of t 
Corinthian general named Pelichos. which 1-ucian' says had a fat 
belly, bald bead, hair floating in the wind, and prominent veins, "like 
the man himself."* Except for the hair this description by the satirist 
seems to have been correct. At the end of the fouith century B.C. ana- 
tomical detail began to be shown in sculpture. Largely under the in- 
fluence of Lysippos, the personality of victors began to be emphas!z«<l 
in figure and face in a very realistic way. We can distinguish between 
such portraits of victors before and kifier the time of Lysippos.* PUny 
says that Lysistratos, the brother of Lysippos, was the first to obtain 
portraits by making a plaster mould on the features and so to render 
likenesses exactly, as "previous artists bad only tried to make them as 
beautiful as possible." In any case, by the time of Lysippos realistic 
portraiture began to be emphasized. We see it at Olympia in the 

'Gitdnei, p. KiS, cittt Rrin«iiil1i, Gri«h. Ikono^r.. IWl, as listing 2(t known potirjin <f 
Euripides ind 32 of UcniuMlienes, and calli uttcniiun lu the hct that 870 platrs in iht 
Bruckminn ac^rie*, (irirth. und Harm. Porttan.i (cd. Bcunn tind Arndt). finin IS'Jl nn, are of 
Roman pnrctaic!. On the tubjcci of Cirx-co-Koman (itiiiraifs. ore .lUo Bcinouilli, Rorm. fkonap., 
1882-94; HcUer, Crr/k and Raman PoHraiis, 1^13: and (ht worki of E. Q. Mtconti, now anb- 
ilUMrd: lecntitf. gr. (Pans, IW)SI and leonogr. romana (Milan. ISIS). 

'XXXIV, 74. Pausanias mtntioni a potiiaii of I'cnUci without naming the arcist, I, 25.1) 
(f. 1. 28,2. Thr inttiibcd bate was found in Athtnt in 1SS8: 'Apx'xo^'n't*'*' i1<Xt(m^ I38?, 
pp. 36 r. (LdllinK). A tciminal potiraii nf Prriklcs. extant in icverd c()[ilc». lias bren idciKifinl 
3( a copy nf ihit worlt. r. f.onc in the Dritith Miiwum: B. M. ScaJpi-, I, no. '>Vi; Fiinw.. Mp., 
PI. VII. opp. p, 118 (ptofik. lie. 46. p. l|y); Hfkler. op. f.r. PI, 4 a.; F. W., 481. Anathct 
tcplica ii in the Vatican: HdbiK, t'uthrfr, I, 27C', and Xjchtrautcc, 11, p. 471; Viscanri, leonep. 

p., I. PI. XV; H. »., i;f>i Hrklrt. op. cil., PI. 4 b. However, Hiti.-Blufmii., 1. p. 307, tJ. 

he. Paux., iliink thai ihc <Hord i'V'^i uicd by Paiuaniat can ni>t apply to a terminal bust; 
punvr., Mf; p. 117, n. 4. «ay» ihai ihcwuid dut-ii nut ncccanatily mean a whole statue^ (^. 
Betnoi.illi,y4., XI. lft%. pp. 107 f.; Furtw.. -Ifp.pp, 117 f. 

•Ser J. G. Jf., 62. 63. 'Philopffiidti. 18 f. •Ai'.rwi»«D4»(|i 5t»iof. |tS. 

■Agouil ntampkof a Roman cupy {(ram the nieof Hadrian)ofanuTicina) iconic athlctciiante 
in blonve ffom the end of the fourth crntury 13, C, i> » liratclrd hrid trtihe Miitra Chiatamontt; 
itiiwullcn car* and rhr deep fuiruw in ihc hair for the metal crown ihon that i( iifrom thcitatuc 
nf a victor. See Atnclung, I'ai., I, p. 4SJ, no. 257 and Tafclbd.. I> PI. 50; Aindt-Btuckmann, 
<!>. HtK^ Kaffn. Pwtr., Pit, 223-4. 

''XX'XV. 133. JtX'Rbkc, p. 176, juicly rcnnaTki thai this invention hadnaitiint to do with 
the cuftom of takiniE deith-maiki. 
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later bronxe pancratiast's head found (here (Fig. 61, A and B), and 
in a still more revolting style in the Seaud Boxer of the Museo delle 
Terme(PI. 16, and Fig. 27). 

The reason why the privilege of erecting portrait statues was given 
so seldom to Olympic victors was probably not because it was a highly 
esteemed honor. The real reason seems to have been that ponrairurc, 
with its tendency to realism, subordinated beauty to that realism and 
so conflicted with the Greek artistic ideal. The Thebans had a law 
which forbade caricature and commanded artists to make their 
statues more beautiful than the models. The Greeks worshiped 
beauty and hated ugliness. Many games in Greece were held in honor 
of personal beauty- Thus a contest of manly beauty among old men 
{Ayur tvat^piat) was a part of the Panathenaic games at Athens.' 
A contest of beauty among women, originating in the time of 
Kypselos. king of Arkadia, was kept up until the time of Athensus-* 
Wc hear of contests of beauty in Elis, at which three prizes were 
given,' and of similar ones on the islands of Tencdos and Lesbos.* 
iTie Crotonian Pbilippos, who won at Olympia in an unknown contest 
about 520 B. Cm was honored after his death by the people of Egesta 
with a furoon and sacrifices because of his beauty.' At Tanagra, in 
Boeotia, the most beautiful ephcbe was chosen to carry a ram on his 
shoulders around the city wall at the festival of Hermes Kriopboros.* 
At Aigion in Achaia the most beautiful boy was anciently chosen to 
be priest of Zeus.' The most beautiful youths among the Spartans 
and Cretans dedicated offerings to Eros before battle." These and 
similar examples show the Greek feeling for beauty. The representa- 
tion of passion and violence was foreign to the spirit of the best Greek 
art; it was rather the "quiet grandeur" (Sliile Groessf) or "repose," 
of which Winckclmann made so much, that was characteristic of that 
art. in Homer both men and gads, when wounded, shriek. Philok- 
tetts, in the drama of Sophokles, wails thoughout a whole act, when 
suflFcring from a gangrened foot. With the poets Zeus casts his thun- 
derbolt in anger, but Pheidias hashim hold it quictlyin his hand. So we 
can see why portrait statues were rare at Otympia, where the represen- 
tation of manly beauty and vigor was the rule. They were ruled out, 

'Xen., Symp., IV', 17: OaXho^^uravi vAfl r^ 'A^nca rov% «oXtiii tiportM ivXfrovrai <- T. X.; 
</. AriMoph., /V<p., i44. and Athrn., Xill. 20 (p,"565>an*l sv-Koliun. 

'Xin, 90<p, fi09», f); here he quoi« i hiitory of Arkadia by Njkin. 

•AthfB., XIII. 10 (pp. 565 /and >M.a)i f/., Thcophr.tffui Athcn. XIII. 90(pp, «)9f,(il0a). 

*A(hen.. XdJ, 9(1 (p. 610ii): here AchcnKiis is alio quotinii Theophraftos. In XIII. 20 
(p. >&>)■ he •!»«(» Hcrakleidcs I.cinbDs is sayinu ihat in Spiiita ilie h^mltoincit inaii ami woman 
were npcciaJly honored. 

'Hdt^ V, ■!?; EuMath. ad Iliad, III. p. 3X3. 43; Focmcr. IJ*. 

*P.. IX. 22.1. 

'P., VII, UM if.. VIII. 47.3. for a .iraHaf custom at Tecea. 

•S«« O. Mueller. Die Dorut\ IK24, II. p. 23K (.,u(.trJ l>y Krauie, I. p. 37, n. 19). For refer- 
cacci to comesM of bcauiy in Greece, lee ihid., pjf. 3J-J8. 
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not because of iheir increasing the honor accorded to the victor, but 
rather because they honored his egotism.' 

Anicokic Statues. 

Accordingly, since nnly victors who had won three or more contestt 
at Olympia could set up iconic statues, the great majority of stataet 
there represented some ideal type of common applicability, in which 
there was no attempt to show the individual features of this or that 
victor, but rather the typical athleie of muscular build. The older 
statues were merely variations of a few types which were held to be 
appropriate to the purpose. In process of time these few types in theit 
treatment of details priidually approached truth to nature; this was 
especially characteristic of the Peloponnesian schools, which adopted 
the Dorypkoroj of Folykleitos as their norm of proportions. Statues 
of victors were the stock subject of the closely related schools of Argos 
and Sikyon.^ Doubtless, as E. A. Gardner says,* there existed at 
Olympia itself .1 school of subordinate artists, who filled the regular 
demand for victor statues. However, some of these statues, especially 
those of thf fifth and fourth centuries B. C., as we see them in originals 
and in Roman copies, and read the .^esthetic judgments of them in 
Greek writers, were real works of art. 

ESTHETIC JUDGMENTS OF CLASSICAL WRITERS. 

The literar>' evidence for Greek sculpture Is, for the most part, very 
unsatisfactory. Though classical writers were uncritical and not fon<J 
of analysis, still they have left us some useful opinions about works of 
sculpture and painting. The history and criticism of sculpture began 
in Greece, in tht fourth ct-ntury B. C, with the Peripatetics. Aristotle, 
whose observations on painting and sculpture were slight, did not de- 
spise the "mimetic" arts as did the Socrates of Plato.' In the Rhetorit* 
bespeaks of the beautiful bodies of youths who trained as pentathletes, 
since the varied exercises of the pentathlon made them so. Wc have a 
similar opinion expressed by Xenophon in what is, perhaps, the most 

'On ihw »iil>it'ct, iM the recent eiiay by W, H. Cloodj-tar, l.oiinn't Essay ori the l^^icvon 
and it» Influence tin ihc Ciiticism ii An anti l.ittiiitutc, BrvM\n ^fusfum Quarirrly, Oct. 
I'Jl?. pp. 22H-V. 

'Thiix wt have Tolyklritot n( AtKoi and rairnkks, jtcrhapi hit biuihrr; Naukydn of Arcm 
and UaiJalutof itikyon.ium uf I'atmklc*; ihc yimnKa Poly kltinH — whcicalled hiini«iran ATgiv*— 
the liiother (if Nuiikvttct: Alypnt of Sikyoit, the pupil of Naiikydrt; rtc. Statues of all iIimc 
ifulptnri nC4-pt I'airoklft arc known to hav« stood in Olympia. 'ffbk}, p. 334. 

'Hiteiiiicitm (if paintinit occurt in fori., H4Ha, S, HSOi, 21'ii, and J'oiil., V, 1340ai 35. laEAi. 
VI, 1 I4U. ID. he layt that i'hcidiai and I'ulyklciiw wctc rniKcts in marble and broiiKc ntptc 
civdy. J'or a diicuMiiin of Arifintic's z-iihctict of paintinB and %ciitpcurc. see M. Carratl. in 
Puhi. o/C/e. B'ashinilon Unitvrjiiy, Philol, and Lit. Series. 1. i (Nuv.. 1905), pp. I-IO; and for 
both Ariaioilc anil Platoon an, trc Kalktnan, SOtlts Hnl. it'inckflnutnniftoff., 11^90 CPtoport. 
del Getichii). pp, J f. and notes. 

M. 5, |}611t;0p|uan. A' j'niTj^t., 1, 89-90, f peaks uf (he similarly nrell-dcvelnpcd iKiJieflofhunttn. 
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interesting passaj^e in Greek literature on criticism of art.' He has 
Sokrates go to the sculptor Kleito and compliment hjm on his power of 
representing different physical types produced by v;irious conttrsts, 
noting differences between statuesof runners and wrestlers nnd between 
those of boxers and pancratiasts. When asked how he makes statues 
lifelike, Klcito has no answer, and the philosopher says it is by the imi- 
tation of real men, i.^., nature. He adds: "Must you not then imitate 
the threatening eyes of those who arc finhtinR and the triumphant 
expression of those who arc victorious?" ThouRh some have thought 
that these words refer to portrait statuc-s, which were spoken of as a 
matter of course at the beginning of the fourth century B. C, it is more 
reasonable to suspect that Sukratts was speaking of the oldei sculptors 
^for we may rccc^nize Polyklcitos in Kleito' — -and consequently that 
he is not referring to portraiture. In the Symposium of Xenophon* 
Sokrates also complains that the long-distance runners (SoXixodpSttoi) 
have thick legs and narrow shoulders, while boxers have broad shoul- 
ders and small legs, and he therefore recommends dancing as a better 
exercise than athletics. As such differences in physique occur in vase- 
paintings of the date, but not in statuar>', the philosopher seems to be 
speaking of athletics and not of sculpture. From these quotations 
of Aristotle and Xenophon, wc gather that the all-round development 
of the pentathlon made beautiful athletes, and this beauty must have 
been carried over into their statues. It is essentially the young man's 
contest,* and some of the pentathlete victors at Olympia and elsewhere 
were noted for their strength in after life. Thus Ikkos of Tarentum, 
who won at Olympia in 01. 76 (—476 B. C), was the best teacher of 
gymnastics of his day.'' Gorgos of Elis was the only athlete to win 
the pentathlon four times at Olympia, besides winning in two running 
races.' Another Elean, Stomios, who won three prizes at Olympia and 
Nemea, later became a leader of cavalry and beat his enemy in single 
combat.' The Argive Eurybates, victor in the pentathlon at Nemca, 
was vtr\' strong, :ind later, in a battle with the .Aeginetans, killed three 
opponents insinglecombats.butsuccumbedtothe fourth.* The Spar- 

'.Urm., 111. 10.6-8. Fni hi« viiii to ihc paimi.'r Patdiasius. sec ibid., 10,1-^. 

-Fnllowiiii: (lir wiKKciuiiii of Klein, 11, |). 14J, am) W. I,. Wc«crmann, Clan. Rrv., XIX, 
T'OS. pfi- 323->. Tf)f larirr iiivrt srvenl c)iain[ilc<i of timibrly shonenttl forms of n.Amet and 
belHvn ih« paMitcc In Xcimphuri eiii|<li]iij'.ei ilie fact that Polytldtus was wnplaved at 
Atkms. Ptjto fruiiirntly mrnrioiK I'olyHfuo* hy Im full namr : t t- P">"it • ^28 C (ion* 
of PrJyklririM), i\\ C | frilykltitoi and Phridiai)- P- Cardntt ju«ly ol>»erv«i that the 
uaiun of I'olyklcitoi "'however beautiful, are scarcely lif<Hil(c:" Pnntf. Ck. Art,, p. M, 
n. li Cirammar, p. 17. 

*I1. 17; t4 ffaUtq lib- rathoi^ai, tabt iiitan ti\r*rl'»arTai,K.r.X. 

'S«« fchoj. on Pbto, Amatortj, p. US E; if. Epikicioi, Enchtir.. Ch. 29. 

•P.. VI. lOS; Ony. Paf.: HyJe. 97; Fc^ritM. 240; tf. Krauw. Olympia, pp. 302 f. 

•HtittaieiGiincccrain: P., Vf, 1*9; Hyde, 149; Knfrwcr, 767-772. 

'P., VI, J.Jibr won at Olympia jome time b<tw(tnOlj.(!) 99 and IW (-J84andJ72 B. C): 
Hj'Je. 2J; FoM»i«r, 3JJ. 

*P., 1, 29.3: Hdt., ^'l, fli IX, ^U tf. Kiauic. I, pp. 495-& 
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tans and Krotonians seem to have been the best pentathletes.' Noted 
sculptors made statues of these athletes.' Plato, in tlie de Leg.,* has the 
Athenian stranger praise Kpyptian art because of its stationary char- 
acter. This bespeaks but little artistic insight for the philosopher. 
though he was surrounded by the wonderful artistic creations of rhe end 
of the KTeat fifth centur>- B. C- The later classical writers were fond of 
expressing criticisms of art. Tims Pasiteles, a Greek sculptor li«ne iR 
Rome in the first century' b. C, wrote five books on celebrated works of 
an throughout the world.* The opinions on art of the Rom:in Varro 
appear in the pages of Pliny.' Of all the ancient critics, Cicero wai 
perhaps the most superficial. In a passage in the Brutus* he gives 
us his judgment of several sculptors. He finds the works of Kanachos 
too rigid to imitate nature truthfully, while those of Kalamis, though 
softer than those of Kanachos, are hard; Myron, though not com- 
pletely faithful to nature, produced beautiful works and Polvklcicoswas 
quite perfect. The most trustworthy critic of sculpture in antiquity, 
on the other hand, was certainly Lucian, as we see from many of his 
utterances, especially from his account of an ideal statue, which com- 
bined the highest excellences of several noted sculptures.' His criticism 
of Hegias, Kritios. and Ncsiotcs, to the effect that their works were 
"concise, sinewy, hard, and exactly strained in their lines, " might have 
been made in the presence of the group of the Tyrannicides (Fig. 32).' 
Unfortunately he touches the subject only casually, though he might 
have written a tine history of Greek art. We must also refer to two 
other imperial writers, the elder Pliny and Pausanias. Pliny's abstracts 
on art, though our chief ancient literary authority on Greek sculpture 
and painting, are neither critical nor trustworthy. .A. careful analysis 
of his chapters shows that he was a borrower many times removedi 
though he seldom acknowledged it. This is excusable when wc con- 
sider the custom of literary bormwing in antiquity and also the fan 
that his chapters on art form merely an appendix to his iVarwfa/ Hii- 
lory, being joined on to it by a very artificial bond, for his abstract on 
bronze statuary (Bk. XXXIV) is brought in merely to complete his 
account of the metals. His knowledge of the older periods of Greek 

»£ > Ph»vllot of Kroton was famtd for hit Bc«ncs», his jumpins. »^^^'* thrftwinR jhf di)k««. 
S« An.tU'. -'■■*'*"■' 212; fWy«. 1206; ./. C. App. 297; cf. Hdi- V 111, \V, P.. X. 9.2. H. 

*"4,".'Mr™n"! Delphi: Pliny. W. N.. XXXIV. S7; AIk,mt««. Hid.. XXXIV. 72; «c. 

!^* ^" u* V XXXVl 39 These wait* "«re probaHy «i(ical at well as deKriptiw. 

l?7^tiw«xx.xvi.]^^^^^^ ^^. 

t\^n((r U (tii* p.«a« be also aivM liraiUr jiidnmeins ot. stvetal painwri. On Ckmo 
«„«KW".mShrwXn. /•««."..*-'. niiol._A.-n. XXXIV. 170). pp. x«.- f. He 
rt«^;',h« S«.'. .cf«cn.c .o >.t proceed from h., .n.tmct « > «yl.« a«J ..« from .ny 

*"'5r«r6l"p-'^'''Hi. eclectic ««« U n..ae «p -f work, by Pr«i,de^AU.men«. Pheidi«. 
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is small and his bias in favor of the two Sikyonian sculptors 
Lysippos and Xenokrates is very evident. His worst mistakes are in 
chronology. He puts Pythagoras after Myron, and both after Poly- 
kleitos, while HagelaVdas, who is made the teacher of Myron and 
Polykleitos, lives on to the beginning of the Peloponnesian war. 
His real criticism of sculpture is seen in his dictum of the Laokoon 
group, that it is a "work superior to all the pictures and bronzes of 
ithe world."' Our debt to Pausanias, especially for our knowledge 
ftf the victor monuments at Olympia, is immense. This debt may 
be gauged by the fact that he mentions in his work many times more 
ttatues than any other writer and that a large portion of the Schriff- 
qufiien of Overbeck is concerned with bim. However, he shows little 
real understanding for art. His interest in statues is conBncd almost 
entirely to those which are noted for their antiquity or sanctity, and 
his account of them is usually the pivot around which be spins religious 
ur mythological stories. Throughout his work his chief intctcst is 
religious; his interest in art for its own sake is very small. He devotes 
nf\any pages to the throne of Zeus at Olympia, and dL-scribes the temple 
sculptures merely because the statue ni Zeu.<: is' within. His detailed 
account of the athlete statues in the .Altis is made chiefly because of 
his religious and antiquarian interest. 1 hough imitating the style of 
Herodotos, he does it badly, so that his book is without much charm. 
In concluding this rough estimate of the ancient criticism of art, we 
might mention the fragmentary information to be gathered from many 
other writers, Dio Cbrysostom, Quint ilian,''^ Plutarch, and others, 
whose names occur frequently in the fttotnotcs. All such references 
to works of art in ancient writers are conveniently collected in the 
great compilation of Overbeck .m* often quoted.' 

As for esthetic judgments of the statues of victoni at Olympia we 
have a few direct hints from differrnr writers. The epigram from the 
base of the statue of the boy wresrlcr Thcognctos by Ptolichos of 
Aegina reads in part: KaWutrov nif ISctf. i-BMlv 5'ov x^'ifioya. n6p\<fir}%].* 
Pliny says of the sculptor Mikon, who made the statue of the 

'XX.VVI, }7. Kur careful judaiDciii* of Pliny'* nrcirk,iict Jcx-llUkc, |i|i. icif.: Kalknuim. Die 
QiuU^H iit Kun.'tf/irhwIUe dri Pliniur, ]»9»: Robrtt. .irtkatohfiich/ Marfekrn. lHSf>. pp. 28 f ; 
F. Muenxer, Htfn/i, X.\X, l(t9S, pp. 499 f (and Brilnugetut Kritikdet Nalutgtseh. Jfi Plinim. 
1*97"); SoctrvrJ aiiJ Sihki, ll/UtKir Cisilizaiion, IV15. pp. iSl-*l (■'TraMlinioo fcy Jot-BUke of 
Hmy, XXXIV. .1.1-M lKulptnr»|, ituwed by K. (i, SihIeOi PP. >58-i67 ( = Pliny, XXXV, 15. 
and ^3-97 Ipaiiitcrt!, trvUcd by E. G. S.). For ihurt ntimacr of Pliny's work, itr Mackall, 
Lain Lurralnitt. 1895. p. 197. 

'S«« hit chjiacrcriiaiion of thr siMt Greek paintcn arid ncutptnci in Intl. Orit/., Xll.Cti. 9. 

'Also in the work of H. Stuart Jone*. Stlfil I'e/ugrt from Anr. IVrilfti lUustretift aj tht llin.of 
Gi. S<ulpt., IX95j ff., A hitiorv of dattical writer* on art frnm Xcnokratci t» Pliny, in Jeit-Bbk*, 
pp. »Ti-ltci i ef. WiIamwwii<-M<jell<ni!oif, ttnligoHo rvn Karyil"/ (KKMlins aiiJ WiUniuien*, 
Pkitciot. UnlffsixkMnttn. IV. I«K1), pp. 7 f. ; P. GanJntr, Prinafin afCrtik Ja, Ch. 11, pp. 13 f. 
(Ancient Ctitici nn Art); etc. 

•A. PI.. 2: HvTtk. P. I. C, IH'. m.. 149. p. 498. Theognnoi won in 01. 7(i ( "Aid B. C): 
P„ VI, 9. 1; Oj^f. P»t. Hy<I*. 8J: Komtet. I9J and 193 N. 
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Athenian pancraciast (Callias: Aticon aihletii spteiaiur.^ The same 
writer says of the horses of Kalamis: equif sine aemulo rxfrtssu} 
Kalamis ^^ith Onatas of Aegina made a chariot-group for the Syra- 
cusan king Hiero.' Pausanias, in mentioning the statue of the boxer 
Euth>inos by Pythagoras, says that it is koX Biat 4s rit /idXicrra a{i«-' 
In mentioning the statue by the same sculptor of the wrestler Leoiw 
tiskos, he says: eixep rts Kai dWoi a-yaOm rd <$ srXaaTu^f.' Of the 
Argive sculptor Naukydcs he says, when speaking of the statue of the 
wrestler Cheimon, that it Is among the finest works of that artist. 
In another passage, in which he describes the dedication of Phonrti^ 
at Olympia, he speaks of an ugly horse, which, besides being smaller 
than other sculptured horses in the Altis, has "its tail cut off, and ihis 
makes it still uglier. "' However, here he is not so much interested in 
its lack of beauty as in the curious fact which he adds, that despite 
its ugliness thi.« bronze mare attracted stallions. 

GREEK ORIGIN.\KS OF VICTOR STATUES. 

We lire not, however, dependent upon such meagre scraps of evidence 
from classical writers, nor upon contested Roman copies,' for an idea 
of the workmanship of some of the Olympic victor statues. We can 
judge it in no uncertain way by the few originals found ;it Olvrnpii 
and by others which are to be found in European museums. As 
an example of the former we have only to recall the life-size bronze 
bearded head of a boxer or pancratiast of the third century B. C. 
which is now in the National Museum at Athens* (Fig. 61. .\ and B). 
Its only decoration, an oUve crown whose leaves have disappeared, 
prove."; it to be from the statue of a victor, and its wild locks, brutal 
look, flattened nose, and wide mouth represent a naturali.stic study of 
the utmost strength and fineness, which could only have been pro- 
duced after tht; time of Lysippos. We shall discuss this remark- 
able head m.ore fully in Chapter IV. As examples of original vkt« 



'//. .V . XXXIV. 88. Kallias won in 01. 77 (=472 B. C): P.. VI. 6.1; 0*>. Fa?.; Hyde, Sft 
F<i«tcter. 20Ki Imehr. g. 0{., no. 146. 
'/S(V, XXXIV. 71. 

■Kalainiiina<ictheh«fMt]niliocl(cyi,On>tii tht chariot ; P., VI, 12.1; Hterovron twice is it* 
hortc-racc anti once in ibc chuiot-iacv in OU. 76-7!i (-476-168 B. C): Oxy. Pap.; Hyde, 105, 
Fmmki, IW. 209.215, 

•\M,6A HcKoninOk 74, 76-r (=484, 476-472 B.C.):0*y. Pap.; Hyde, S6; Fomitr. 
185. 195. 207. 

'Vr, 4.4. He won in Ol-i. 81 and %1 ( -4S6-I SJ B. C): 0*y. Pop.: Hyde. 38; Fomtcr, KW, SB. 
•VI, 9J. H« wofl in 01. 83 { -448 B. C.y.Ony. Pap.; Hydt, 88j Focmrr, 285. 
•V, 27.J. 

*ljutlc. p. 1(M, iciujika (hit up tv the t^ieiciit no tint-lc Koman copy can be proud ro bf 
that of an Olympic vicioruatue. Iliiifacr mini bccQnsianily butncinmind. 

•No. 6*J9; Stat«. Matbra tt Bmnui. pp. 29^300 and fig.: Ausir. r. (W,. V. Pit XXI, 
XXII.andp. l4:/'i«i.//r.r;/.. Pl.XXIIt.andp. ir):J»f(jnt.P. <>/.. Texibd.. pp. 10-11; Tafdbd, 
" 3 and 2a: Kociticher. Otympia. \'\. XJ. I; Uaum.. p. llOd Oa fics- 12%, a and b; F. W. 
Bulle. 23$ anU fie. 1S4, on p. 501; von Mach, 482; B. it.. 247. 





Head of an Olympic Victor. Glyptotlitk, Municli. 
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monuments in European museums we shall mention three. The bronze 
head of a boxer in the Glyptothek at Munich (PI. 3) is an original of 
the first rank.' It is from a statue found near Naples in 1730, which 
was later destroyed, and it probably represents the head of a boy of 
about twelve years, a victor in boxing, to judge from the victor band 
in the hair and the fact that the visible part of the right ear is swollen, 
l.ikcthchcadof the /^jWoHmrnojof PolyklciTos(Kigs. 28, 29) this beau- 
tiful head exemplifies fully the "ethical grace"ormodcsty'socharacter- 
istic of the best Greek art,and it certainly merits Kurtwacnglcr's praise 
of being the "most precious treasure of the Glyptothek."^ .Another 
head, found in Bcneventum and now in the Louvre (Fig. 3)*is a splendid 
Greek original of the last decade of the fifth century B.C., and, as Mrs. 
Strong says, should arouse in u.s a sense of what precious relics may still 
lie hidden in our museums.^ The victor fillet in the hair, consisting of 
two sprays of what seems to be wild olive (remnants of which appear 
in front), shows that the statue must once have otnamentcd the Attis. 
Like the one in Munich, this head shows Folykleitan inspiration tem- 
pered by Attic influence.* Lastly, the bronze head of a youth fromthe 
tabiinum of the so-called vjlla of the Pisos at Herculaneum, now in 
Naples,' is, to judge from its technique, an excellent original Greek 
work (Fig. 4). Here again the hair fillet shows it is from a victor statue, 
though us provenience from Olympia can not be established. 



'Furtw.-Woltw*. Bfrih. d. Clyftotkek? IVIO. no. 157. pp. J98 f .; Fuitw.. Mp., p. J'J]; -Va-,. 
p. S07; F. W., no. 2ICiB. B,, S, Bull«,2n7 if.'.m and lide); Ktlcule, ./. Z, Xl.l, 1X«.!, I'l. XIV, 
J. p. 2¥>. H. Selirader, /*. oof. arrA. /«,(,, 1911, p. 74; Hiuwr, R. A/., X. 1895, pp. lOJ t 
Kckulc. bcc4Utcof id sinailarity co the .ipollo of the Wcit Gable, denvcd ic from che an of the 
Olym|>ia pediment sculpiuresi Flaieh. i'ttk. d. 29iten Pkiloh^tnvtrtammi., liinikrurk, 1874, 
[1. 162, anct Brunn. Sfiekt. J. Glypi\ no. 302, ani3 Sif:b. Muen. Akad.. \Wfl, p. (,^A, claivrd it a« 
Pelvklntani Bulle nils it Aitic-AieJve without Palylcleiian influence, while FtirtwaFiii!ler finds it 
PoIykleitan-.Attie. The latter pvn seveial rcplicxE, two of gteen »nd hiack baialt reipectirely, 
in the Muien dellcTnine, iiiJ a rii^tttile hod m the Miitco diiaramorti, no. 47£. BuUe givn 
the beiitht of the Munich Head ax 0.23 meter. 

'AlUii tj.dtitf, applieil to the wi>ik of Polyklcitos by Quiniilian : /nrf. Otat., XII,9. 7-8; <f. alto 
Vitriirius, ie .Irrk., I, 1, 

•Furiw.-Urlicht, /Vniw. if. gr. und nrm. Skulpt.. Hdautsabc,* 191 1. p. 102, n. I. He add* thii 
it ii <fdi Idfol pen Itfinhrii, Uiatkvld, liiheHnetufdig fdler Graiiit. tints if hfttUthsUn iritth* 
iieh/% OriginaU. dif umt trk^Un rind, Ii i:; phoioBtapheil ibid., Kg** ^O. "' l" the Btjchr. d. 
Ctypt., p. 399, bf sayi it i) dai edtlsU und voUindeint fft'k, dct Hit Gtyploikfk beriiU — ilir 
kviAm't'-if' Stkai^ etc. 

'Formerly in the Cull. Tyskiewjcz: B. B., 324, (two vicwi); BiiUc, 200 (two view*) ; von Mach, 
Ml (r«ro views): .SIo«. Piot. I. I.S94. pp. 77 f. (E. Michon) and Pl». X. X1;S. Reinaeti, The», 
n. 71 and p. $i; Kalbiuinn, Prap. d. Geiichti, p. 27 (vicnettc); CnlliBnon. II, Frantiipiect and 
p. 169: GjidtiM. Staipt.. PI. .\L; Fuitw., fjp., pp. 290-1 and PI. XIV; ««■.. p. S07. The 
bnt illuitntinn of the head ii given by Jc Riddrr, Lt.i Brands anlt^u/j Ju Lom^e, 1, 1913, PI. I 
(osd tcKt p. S, on no. 4). It it 0.33 motet in height (Bulk). 

'Preface to Futtw., .1/^., p. xjij. 

'So Ft)(iw., I. r.; Bulk, howcrer, icca in it only Aittc work and finds ii tliithily coknet and 
Itafdcr than the Munich head dctcribed. 

'Invent. 5633; Bfomi dTE'ctd., I, 73. 74; D. Compareiii « G. dc Petra, La t'tUa Enohitfu 
i^i Pisoni, IJtSJ. XI. I; B. B.. 323 (iwu viewi); Rjyei. II, PI. 67; Fiiriw. W;>,, p. 391; Afw., 
J: the latter believer that it. like the precedine two headt, is Polyklciian and .\itie. 
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Such beautiful works of art as these last show the influence which 
the great athletic festivals, and especially the Olympian, exerted on the 
development of Greek sculpture. In the gymnastic training earned 
on in the gymnasium and palestra, which culminated in these festi- 
vals, the Gieek sculptor found an unrivaled opportunity tosiudvthe 
naked human figure in its best muscular development and in evety 




The: omnastifally trained hudie« of these slim boys and youths and vic- 
i» men arc evidence of the ennobling eRTecc of athletics. Presented in 



FlO. 3, — Bronze Head of an Olympic Victor, from 
Benevcnium. Louvre, Paris. 

pose. In fact, we may say with Furtwaengler that without athletics 
Greek art would be inconceivable.^ To quote from another work of 
the same scholar: 

"Tht 
oroiis 

completf nuditv they arc not faithful portraits from life, litit motives or mod- 
els frnm the palxstra tmnsfoimt-d ^nu exalted to the higliest ideal of physical 



*BfiifntMngtlerCjmnaJtikinJ.tr.KMiiJt. 1905; (/.a[toG»idnet,S<tilft.,i}.2i,»nAIthk.,p.2i5 
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luty and strength. They arc the most splendid human bcm|;s that the 
of any period has created."' 

K CANONS OF PROmRTION. 

Hlattemptmg to identify a given statue a.s the copy of a work by this 
that master, certain well-known canons of proportion, which were 
ight and practiced by various Greek sculptors and schools, must be 
:en into consideration. 



Fm. +. — Bronze Head of an Olympic Victor, from Hcr- 
culancum. Museum of Naples. 

Jrcck art may, like Greek philosophy and poetry, be summarized 
icr the names of three qualities which constantly occur in classical 
:rature — irvmierfila, €Vpv9tiia or pv0ii6$, and a^'a^{>■yta.'- Symmetry 
y be defined as "that technical regard for the placing of the parts to 
1 best advantage," the symmetrical arrangement of the parts of 

'uttw.-Utlichi. O/nkftailer, already ciivd, p. 63,n. 3. (Tiaodiictl under ihc ride Greek 
Jtoman Seulpturt i>y H. Tavlor. 1914; p. 119.) 
I.W.G. Foal, AnthropomMiy of Greek Si«u«.y.H.S.. XXXV. 1915. pp. 225 f.(f.. 216). 
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a statue or group of figures.' Rhythm, following Vitruvius,' is tbai 
terthtm quid which is indispensable to true art. Analogy (Latin pfy 
poriio)* refers to the measured ratio of part to part in any given work 
of an, whether in architecture, painting, or sculpture. Most schobn 
nowadays interpret symmetry and analogy as the same thing. Plinj"* 
says that symmciria has no Latin equivalent, and in several passages' 
keeps the Greek word, as does Vitruvius. Here Otto Jahn rightly 
says proporlio or comrrtirtistu' would have adequately translated it.' 
P. Gardner explains the word properly as "the proportion of one pait 
of the body as measured against another."* Brunn held that, assym- 
metry was the relation of part to part in a statue at rest, rhythm ex- 
pressed this relationship in one represented in motion." The simplest 
illustration of rhythm is seen in walking: when the right foot is advanced 
the left arm swings out in rh>thm, and so the balance of the body it 
kept. Rhythm, therefore, has to do with balance in motion, and may 
refer equally to cadence in poetry and music and to movement in 
sculpture. An excellent example in sculpture is afforded by Myron's 
Ditkobolni (Pis. 21, 22, and Figs. H, 35), while the balancing of figures 
on many Greek reliefs — especially on Attic funerary stelae — illustrates 
symmetry {cf. P"ig. 7.'!). Pliny characterizes certain artists by their 
success in effecting symmetry and rhythm. Thus Myron surpassed 
Polylclcitos in being more rh\thmic and in paying more attention 
to symmetry.' lie says that Lysippos most diligently preserved 
symmetry by bringing unthought-of inncations into the square canon 

'Pljlit, PkUtb., M F, regirdcd litttniriji ind oiivtifrpla i% t\ui\,\t\n of beiuty jnd vinuti 
«/. Aiittotle, ,W/i«;>Ayj.,X, 3,7,3nd Niiom. Elk.. V, 5 N, 1133b. VUtux'mt, dt jlrtk., I, l.miia 
t)rinni«iiy in aicliiiecture a quality of evryihmio: lirm tymmtlrta fji tx iprimt operij memkrii 
tontrnitTtJ eonieami /ic parlibviifiu itpaiatii aJ uniftfrj/tr fifuiar if/eiim tMtu partii rfjp^imts, 

'1,2: Here [mrytAmi^] fficilur, cum mfmhta oprtii conrtntenlia luni, allitudinii ad tttthr 
diiun, Jatuitdinij ad hniitudinim. ft ad lummtim omnia rtipondrrU mat rynmetriae; rf. Ill, I; 
Lucian, pfo /rni[., !4 (^KAifttiy j& &')aVa); Clem. Alex.. Paediito(., 3.11 and 6t (ttpvOiiMuti 
tA^itAfSpi&t)i Xcn., Mrm., Ill, l(t.'> (/ii>Ouiii. iif coixelcm); l*\u%.,Jf Edtu. puft., 1 1 {ritreuiiin^ 
iblitiBpla,t;\y\i>A., 1,97. (■(^uDu^&t-S^'Vu'Twv, i.f .rhythmicniderorBracc in statuary): iV., tl, 56.4, 

*V'itiuv.,III, I: <^«>po«io>,j«(Hr(fa^fr itaXoyla dicilur. froponio fit rasof parlir mf»- 
bfcritm in amnt lyptr/ tottui^uf comnuiditialio, tx qua ratio rfficilnr j-ymmrlrtarun. 

*lf S , XXXIV, 65. '0^ cit., f. J,, XXXV. 67 and 128. 

*lJcbc(<licKuni(uttcilcbci V\w\\\*,)iet.vther d.l'ethanil.d.k. iatcki,Cu.d.Wiii,\nLtiy»i,\\, 
18S0, p. I Jl i (■/. H. L. Urlichs, Vthcr gritch. KuniSsckriftsuUeT (IJiw. iniuc.. Wueraburfc 1887). 

'Principtn of Grerk An, 1914. p. 2(1 ( •^Grammar of (Irrri Jn. 1905, p. 22). 

'Quoird by Gardner, op. cii., p. 12 ( =Cremmar, p. 23), rrom iwn papen by H. Brunn, Vehtc 
TvliloniichcriStylindFrGnech. Plaiiiliuiid Maletei, in Sitii. Miuti. ./tiK/, IKMJ, pp. 2Wf., ISM. 
pp. S07 f. Ovethttk, I, pp. 2fif> 277, rxphins rhythm in art as iht Otdnung itr fffttf^uitt in 
accordance with (he dtfiniticin af PUiq: rjiit rSji itirfiatuif rd£«i (iv9it&\ brotm ttti: Ji Lfg.,titiS A. 

•//. JV,, XXXIV. 5fi (S. Q.. SJ3): Sumtmiat in ant fxuni PalycUiUJ n in symmeuia i'Jir 
ftmiof. The inter ptciatiun ul tliit ditputed pat.naKi' dcpcndt, n( course, on the tnriDiiie of 
iiMmfToiiaT, and tMhcihci we accept the curioui ftatrmrni of the manuicript ihai Myron sui- 
paued I'oyklctioiiDtymmctry, or, by omitting the fKwiih Sillig), make it mean jutt the comraiy 
and in harmony with (he iixual ancient view that nymitietr}* wa« the calirnt characithitic «f 
Pdljrtleitait art. Ilip patiage, then, would contratt the jymmetry of Folyltleiio* with ib« 
rariety of Myrun. Thii accotdi with Pliny's tije gf namrrtiiu tlsewhcte (f. g., XXXV, 130 
and 138), which alwayt icfcri to number. Sec Gardner, UH., p. 275 <note]. 
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of earlier artists.' Parrhaslos was tlic first to introduce symmetry into 
painting.^ Diogenes l.nertios says that the sculptor P>^hagoras was 
the first to aim at rhythm as well as symmetry.^ In all such pas- 
sages it is clear that canons oi proportion arc meant. 

The doctrine of human proportions is very ancient, originating 
in Egyptian art.* It appt-ars early in Greek iirchitecturt; in the 
propcirtions of columns and other memhers of a temple,* and it 
was soon transferred to sculpture. As Greek sculpture evolved on 
traditional lines,*^ we should assume that it paid attention to the 
docirine of proportions in the hviman figure, based on numerical 
ratios, and that such a doctrine would vary from age to age in the 
various schools of sculpture. Such an assumption is borne out by 
both Uterarj' and a re h-To logical evidence. Toward the end of Hellen- 
ism many writers refer to just such a measured basis of proponion in 
Greek art.' Archscologists have shown by the careful study of multi- 
tudes of statues that such proportions exist in Greek sculpture. Thus 
A. Kalkmann" has proved that there are sets of ratios in the treatment 
of the face used bysuccessiveschoolsof sculpture, which were canonical, 
whether formulated or not. G. Fritsch* has done for the whole body 

^Op. eit., XXXIV, 6>, he say*: Kf«a inHtlajiu fMiont ^uaJrat^a wUrUm JtMUtAi ^rnttttenJtt. 

H>p. til., XXXV, 67 'VIII. I, 47, 

'^rhc £sypttiti» divided ihc from view vf ihc body into 19 parii (or 21 pin* and a qurirr, 
includinc the litight orUie iKjJ'diesO: Dicxt-i I. 98. Sec Lcpiiu*, il/oNHm, funhairts it 
rfigyptr (fiaurc. reprodurcJ in Dsr.-Saitl . [. 3, p. iWI, fia. IHS); c/. hit D/trripl. dt t£typu, 
IV, LXH; Wilkrmnn, fliflory o/ Bfyp, ^- 11), PI. IV; ihtsc rcrrtraccs ate givrn by Koat, 0^. 
«r.p. 2IS, n. 1. 

*Vitniv., 1, 2. However, in ihiii fnllowing ihr tiatcmenl of the Roman irfhiieoi, it mtiM Ke 
taid (l>ii (h«>ticmi>i ivrcn>v«iand«iabli«h luch a canon in tiTcckacchitcctutci) titill unprvvcd. 
The stibjcci ii cgmplicjtcd and hat led lo v*t>- different views, Thus, while many ttholari 
liavc defended (he tlieocy of the canon (r f., PeHntthuine. Ctnm. unit Ofttej 0/ Am. ituk., 1878; 
Penr(«c.inWhibley.Co«p./o (;*. SiW.'. IVO.^. pp. 220-1; FrtBiiiion. Uitt. Jtih.,ti\. IS»7, I, p. 
251; P.Cjtdtirf.rfiV, Gi. An..p. 21; Siathara. SHonCtit. Hist. Jrtk.,]9\l.p.\K).othtti ate 
oppoted, ind brli«vc that deugn in Greek archtieciurewK a tnaiier of feeling, and that the orderi 
irere firit reduced fo rnrmulx' in Ku[n.tndayi {c. (., A. K. Porter. Mrti. /trek., 190y, 1, 9; Goodyear, 
Crrtk X/^Ktmtnlt, StuJifj in Ttmptrameilal Arth., 1912, e»p. p. 8?, quoiins Joicpb Hofftr from 
IFirntr Bauuiiunt. ISJit). See on the subject 1 icceiit article by niy pupil. Dr, A. W. Barker, 
in A. J. .4.1 XXII, 1918, pp. I T, in which the abnve and other reference* itc xivcn. 

*Gardnei. Sck/pi., pp. 22-3. say*: "Paradmical ieii miy seem at fint tiahi. the very (recdam 
of Greek iciilptuic ii to a Kteai exietit due lo in cluse adheteiice lu iridition.'' He shows how 
the free t^ay oFimasinatinn dcpendt on ettcmal eonditionn ami (tadition. 

^E. J., Vitruv,, I, 2; Mpceixlly these worilt: Ut in knmiitii corport e miiUi, prtU, palmo, di%ilO, 
t^fnifiu parttc^is [pariihuj) lymmflria tsS furythmiae ^itaUuu; al*o III, li Pej tv'o altitvditil 
(trpsrii irxta* <.p^ttU>i (M^i'liini fViinar,' pfdHj ium luariae, etc. Also Phit«trr., /miif.. 
Pr'frm.i the thttd-ccnttity A. D. (?) trcaiiir called A- Pkyiiocaomta; St. Auttustine, dt Ctr. /)ei', 
XV, 26. 1 ; the poet MjrriiniK Capella, of the middle of the fifth century A. 0., who nys, 
VTI. 739; upum corpcrrij pa'Wi Aciiiiiwin f*ffi(iltnl; eiv. 

*Die ProftntiionetidetCetichfi itider gritchiKhen Kunitt ('=i}MUt Btttintr Ifitutt/waniij pt^ 
gramm, 1895). 

*GtJtaiid/t itfnuifi, in I'erli. d. Bert. Jnlkrop. Ce/eli., 1695. This work it bated vn the older 
tnTcstiKaiioat uT C. Schmidt. Proporiionii<UufiJfl, 1849, and of C. Carut, [tit PrQporwmlthrt 
dtt KtnyeMitkfK (itiudt. 1874. Sec attu P. Richer. Cattan its propoTtioMi Jtt eorpi hmmain, 
189}; E. Duhouitei, Pioporrinns attitiiciucs ct anihropotneirie tcicntiliquc. Gat. B~A., Ill, Ptt. 
i. 1 90. pp. S9/.: E. Guillaume, att. Canon. OiVf. dt C Acad, des B-A.; E. («bharil, in Dm.- 
S»^-, I. a, pp. 891-892; if. Colhgnon, I, pp. 490 f. 
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what Kalkman has done for the face. In fact, anthropometry in 
relation to Greek sculpiurc has now become an exact science.' 

Tlie greatest artists — architects, painters, and sculptors — of all times 
have taught and practised the doctrine that certain proportions ^re 
beautiful, e. r., the proponinn of the height of the head or the length 
of the foot to the whole body, or the lenj^th of parts of the head or body 
toother parts. In modern times we have only to mention such names 
as chose of da Vinci, Ducrer, Raphael Mengs. and Flaxman.' In 
Greek days there were many artists who formulated such canons of 
proportions. Greek sculptors followed ratios of proportions so closely 
that we have statues of various schools, which arc distinguished by 
fixed proportions of parts, such as the Old Attic, Old Argive,- Poly- 
kleitan, Argive-Sikyonlan or Lysippan, etc. Some of these schools 
used the foot as the common measure, while others used the palm, 
finger, or other member."' The earliest works on Greek art were trea- 
tises, now lost, by artists in which they worked out their theories of the 
principles underlying the proportions of the human figure.* \Vc shall 
bricBy consider a few vi the.se canons, together with the usual pose of 
body which conformed with them. The earliest Peloponnesian canon, 
which wecan analyze, was that followed by Hagelaidnsof Argos and his 
school, a canon which was still used in the Polykleitan circle. Here 
the weight of the body rested upon the left leg, while the right one was 
slightly l>ent at the knee, its foot ri-.sting Hat on the ground; the right 
arm hung by the side and the left was usually in action, and the head 
was slightly inclined to the left side; the shoulders were extraordinarily 
broad in comparison with the hips, the right one being slightly raised. 
These qualities produced a short stocky figure, firmly placed.* In 
the middle of the fifth century B.C., Polykleicos worked out a theory of 
proportions in the form of a commentary on liis famous statue known 
as the Doryphoros. This canon was characterized by squareness and 
massiveness of build. The weight of the body generally rested on the 
right foot, wljile the left was drawn back, its foot touching the ground 
with the ball only. Sometimes this pose was reversed, the left foot 
carrying the body-weight, as in the three bases of statues by the mascer 
found at Olympta (i. e.y those of the athletes Pjthokles, Aristion, and 

'!■'. W. C Foat, op- (it; offtri n *cbcme it typical dctJKii. t>ii>cd on wide data, which wilt t*VK 
u a (inivcnal baiia for (rcutinK faci> aboui any tiatuc undrr c\aiiimaiion. 

*0n the inllurncc ofiurh canotLi nf projionion on comcmpuiaty atiists, tec Balcanes, Erotwtion 
of tulian Scalpiuft, p. \ti. 

*Cf. Viifuviut, 'luntrd ahiivc. The (cholion od Pindaf. O/.VII.Atfium., Bofckh, p. lSK,ipcils 
of wrrxuat TtcaatKJV &aJcHi\ijr wirr* at the height of the siaiue uf Diacurai at Olytnpia. tte. 

*Vilniviui, Je J'<h., VII, Pfaef,, ]4, linn wiiiti* who fira/r^pla iymm/lrtarum <otf(fip- 
,rr*ii. S«eV. Moitct, An*. ^rf^..Ser. IV, XIII. 19W. pp. 46 f, and f>st. 1 and 2. In thia 
ditcussion of inciciit cjinuiia he ghowt ilmt the chief tacio nas thai of the head lo chc hcishi of 
the bodj^i the prnpnrtinn of S hradt to ihc boily "'>i that adnpitd hy da Vinri and J. Couiin: 
7 to 8 i« found In the fisiKci of the Panhenon fiiffic; a liwlc utidct 7 in chc Diadoumtwt of 
Pulykleitoi. 

■Sec FurtiT., .1/ ^., pp. 49-53. At esitnplct, he givM the atatueof Apollo ftorn theTibei now in 
th« M,.«odelU Term«:.l/^, pp. SO-SI, fiRi Sat»d9;,:/. R. \t , IWl.pp. 303.377 and PI*. X-Xll; 

t Mantuan /ifolio: cf. SotU) Beriinrr tFincifliiuiniijprotr., p. \}9, n. 61 (foi rn>licat)i etc 
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Kyniskos, to be discussed later), and in tlit works of some of his pupils* 
notably in those of Naukydes, Daidalos, and Kleon.' Euphranor, 
who flourished, according to Pliny, in 01. 104 ( = 364-361 B. C), and 
wrote works on symmetr\' and color, was the "first" to master the 
iheor>' of symmetiy,- Pliny, however, found his bodies too slender 
and his heads and limbs too large, a criticism of his painting which 
must have been equally applicable to his sculpture. His canon did 
not make much headway, as the majority of sculptors in his century 
were still under the domination of the canon of Polykleitos. It was 
left for Lysippos, in the second half of the fourth century B. C, finally 
■to break this domin:itian of the Rteat fifth-century sculptor. Pliny 
quotes Douris as saying that he was the pupil of no man, and that 
because of the advice of the painter Eupompos he was a follower of 
nature — which appears to be a cut at the schools which mechanically 
followed fixed rules.' His statues had smaller heads, and more slender 
and less fleshy limbs, than those of his predecessors, in order that the 
apparent height of the figure might be increased.' While Polykleitos 
made his heads one-!ievemh of the total height of the statue, Lysippos 
made his one-eighth— if this change may he seen in the Jpoxyomenos 
(PI. 28), which is certainly a work of his school, if not of the master 
himself. Pliny further records his saying that while his predecessors 
represented men as they were, Lysippos represented them as they 
appeared to be. This means that Pliny regarded him as the first 
impressionistic artist.^ Pliny mentions other artists who wrote on art, 
and it is probable that theories of proportions formed the main clement 
of such works.*" 

The best example of symmetry, i. e., of the ratio of proportions, in 
Greek sculpture is afforded by the Dorypiioros of Polykleitos, which 
Pliny says was called the Canon, and he adds that this sculptor was 
(the only one who embodied his art in a single work.' The identity 

'For PolykfcitOT' canon, we I'liny, //. A',, XXXIV. 55; S. (?„ 953 f.; Kurtw.. M^., p. 249. 

"So Pliny. Of. lit., XXXV, 128; ef. J. Six, Ji., XXIV, 1909, pp. 7 f. 

•//. N., XXXIV, 61; m Jex- Blake, p. jiltui. 

W.JV, XXXIV, 6i. 

■Hoircvcr, othtf foutch-ceniurr anUi*, notably Praxitele*. used imprcuionism in the ircainicst 
cif the hair : itc Uullc, pp. 444 f. 

*ln XXXIV, H), he mentions Meniichnii>i. w)io wrote on the toreutic art ptnbahly in tlic 
lounh ctniiity B. C; in XXXIV, 85 (r/. XXXV, (iH), he mrntioRE XenoktaKs, of the school 
er Lyiippui. who wtote buoii on an; he it probably iileniical with an atiin of the Hine name 
known U' ut from intctipiinnt finm Oropat and P^lateta: /. 6'. /7., I J5, a, b (Oropixi), cU'^-'tria); 
Jrth. EpA., I«92. 52 (Otcpost; the identity is JwubteJ by Jcx-Bbkc. p. XX. u. 2. In X.XXIV. 
[84 ((f. XXXV, (iH) he xpcalci of .^ncisonvn, who wioie or paintinj and who was employed by 
Atutoi 1 of Pcf Ramon tu work on the tfophics ofhis Ticiory over iheGauli. For Anticonon ai 
1 writer nn the ciiiicintn tit ati. >ce Wibmowitz-MocUendotf, jiniitonoj ms Karyiioj (ICiesi* 
ling and Wilamowiu. PhUolof. UnUrjurhunim, IV, ISSli, Ch. I, pp. 7 f. 

'J/. A'.. XXXIV, SS. A«o«dinK to the exact words of Pliny, the Carton and the Doryfitent 

t diitinet wuiki. It ti probable, however, thai Pliny't nordi conceal thr tame itacite andcr 

«ro names, hit commentary on each comiiig from a differcoi loutce: vre t'littw., Mp., p. 329 

id n. 4; J/a-., p. 422 and n. 2; t/, MuenKt, Hrtinfi, -XXX. 1893, p. 530, n. 1. 




of the canon with this statue seems to be attested by the anecdote tdi 
of Lysippos that the Doryphnros was his master,' and by Quin-;' 
statemeni that sculptors took it as a model.' The best-pi^ i 
copy of the Dorypkoros, despite its rather lifeless character, is ihf 
one discovered in Pompeii and now in Nnpk-s (PI. 4).' As oib« 
late Roman copies do not conform to the identical proportions of thu 
copy* it is perhaps difficult to say exactly what the canon of Polv- 
kleitos was. Possibly the original, if it had been preserved, would al»i 
strike us as somewhat lifeless; but we must remember that the statue 
was made merely to illustrate a theor>' of proportions. The dimviw 
sions of the Naples statue are known from very careful measure- 
ments and the proportions agree with those given in the description 
by Galen to be mentioned. It is almost exactly 2 meters, or 6 feecS 
inches, high.* The length of the foot is 0..T3 merer, or one-sixth of the 
total height, while the length of the face is 0.20 meter, or onc-tcmh o^ 
the height. E. Guillaumc^ has made a careful analysis of it in refrt- 
cnce to Galen's' statement that Chrysippos found beauty in the pro- 
portion of the parts, "of finger to finger, and of all the Angers to the 
palm anci wrist, and of these to the forearm, and of the forearm to 
the upper arm, and of all the p;jrts to each other, as they arc set forth 
in the canon of Polykleitos." He has found that the palm. i. ^., the 
breadth of the hand at the base of the fingers, is a common measure 
of the proportions of the body. This palm is one-third the length of 
the foot, one-sixth that of the lower leg, one-sixth that of the thigh. 
and one-sixth that of the distance from the navel to the ear, etc. 
Such a remarkable correspondence in measurements would seem to 
show, if wc had no other proofs, that the Naples statue reproduces 
the canon of Polykleitos more closely than .any other, 

A good example of asymmetry is afforded by the so-called Spinan<i 
of the Palazzo dei Ccinservatori in Rome' (Fig. 40). This justly 
prized statue shows more asymmetry, perhaps, than any other down to 
its date— just before the middle of the fifth century B. C. Though its 
composition is such tha^t there is no vantage-point from which it forms 

■Cicero, BfUt., 86, 296. On ihe f»mf nf the DnryphomJ, »rt ></., Otnlw, 2. 

'In/lit. (hat., V, 12,21. In Philon'i Itcaii>c "wl (JtXoiroilnaj', IV. 2, »« trad: ri ilp ti ra#i 
Hutfit- ii6. mUur ipi^iiHr iiptt -rirtatau i<. lloh6K\firui .("Bciiiiiy," he taiil, "wai pioducdl 
riom s tmall unit thioiiKh n lone chain of Lmiin licti") . a dcn'riiinun nhifli riehily rhatactrnjrt 
chr Dutyphiroi. The »v»*eiii uivrn by Vilriiv., 111. I, hatilly i^tevs with Pol y k lei I an iiiluct ind 
Ml hat brciiconntcipii by K^lkinann.thautih on iniuAicicni groiindt.withihp canon of FupliraMt: 
Ut fOJtfj Bfrtin ffintMinanntprotr , 18*0 ^Piopon, dcf Cie«icht«). pp. iii.ieJ.H. Stuitt Jono, 
•^. fit, p. 129. 
*Cmida \fwrv N^poit, no. 14&i CoIliKnon, I, PL XII, opp. p. 4S8{ Built, 47 aiul analyiil HI 

pp. oi-mz. 

'Kalkniaiin, op. tit., p. 53. ttvct the heiiclit an I.9S-I.99 m.; Bulle. p. 97 to no. 47, u 1.99 IB. 
*In Kayrt. 1, Trxr to PI. 1% rcprnthiced in fhadrt d'art axiiqur tl mndfrn/. IHSft. pp. 399 f.l 
(/. alttiCollignon. I, pp. 492 f. anj P. ClarJmT, Print ifirt of Cre/k An. pp. 21 f. 
•Dt plai. Hipp, rt Plat.. $. 
'B. B., J2I; Hclbiit, Fu^htrt, I,956i Cfk'/t, 617i F.W..215( to be dUcuwcd ...A«, pp. 201-3. 
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harmonious whole, still its effect on the behoWer is far from dis- 
pleasing. Such a creation shows that a Greek anist, even without 
paying attpniion to the symmetrical arrangement of parts, could at 
times produce an attractive piece of sculpture. 

> ASSIMILATION OF OLYMPIC VICIOR STATUES TO TYPES 
■ OF GODS AND HEROES. 

[ Since Greek art in the main was idealistic, we should not be sur- 
I prised to discover in athletic sculpture :i tt^ndcncy toward asii imitating 
victonitatueN to well-known types of gods or heroes, especially to those 
of Hermes, Apollo, and Heraklvs,who presided ovcrcontCKts or gymna- 
sia and palxstrar. This phenomenon is only a further e\ample of the 
extraordinary, almost superhuman, honors which were paid to victors 
, at the great games. In the absence of sufficient means of identifica- 
tion, it is often very difficult to distinguish with certainty between 
statues of victors and those of the gods and heroes to whom they were 
' assimilated. This difficulty, as we shall see, is especially observable 
: in the case of Heraktes. Even later antiquity recognized that statues 
' of athletes were sometimes confused with those of heroes, just as those 
' of heroes were with those of gods, as we learn from a passage in Dio 
Chrysosiom's oration on Rhodian afl'airs.' This difficulty is one of 
the most perplexing problems that still face the; student of Greek 
sculpture. 

It was not an uncommon custom in Greece to heroize in this way an 

ordinary dead man.* One of the most striking instances of this cus- 

, tom is afforded by the so-called Hermes of Androi, a statue found in a 

grave-chamber on the island in 1853 and now in Athens^ (PI. 5). It 

has been a matter of dispute among archaeologists whether this statue 

[represents the god Hermes or a mortal in his guise. Although Stai's' 

looks on it as «« pmbthne peutclrc a jamais insoluble, there seems 

'little reason for doubling thai it represents a defunct mortal. Its place 

of finding in a tomb along with the statue of a woman of the Muse type, 

I which probably represents the man's consort,' the presence of a snake 

jon the adjacent tree trunk, the absence of sandals and kerykeion, and 

I the portrait-like featurcs^all point to the conclusion that a man and 

not a god is represented. The downcast, almost melancholy, look 



■Orti., X.wi.xvr. (<.uK>. 

*In rhe pfc»rtit <liscu!«ion ve thall confine oijt»1vcs io the aisimilatiun of mortal lypn lo 
ttiofc of aihlttic goAi and h«rocs, omiitini; the larger quMtian of ainmilition to divine type* 
in gcncrjL A xoaA example of the l»ttrt i» alTuidcJ by P., VIU, 9.7-1), Hc(e, in nutiliK lh»t 
the Muntineins wonhipr^ Antinuai ;u * got) by the erection of a («mpk and the celt bra (ion 
of myiietici n\i eamri, he says that imaect and paincingi of the hero wtic in the GymuasiaD 
tbcfe, tlic taller ^la/i^aif m^ca •Uaoiiirai. 

•Kjbbadlj).iKj.2lH; Rft. Arth.,\\\ (let Set.). 1K46. PI. 53. fit 2; Ph. U Ba(. /'oy-*!' *"*«»- 
«(■>■!/ (ed. Krin«:h), PI. CXVIII. p. 107; B. B., 18; von Mich. 191; F. W., 1230; Reinach. 

ftfp. II, t, 149, la 

*AI»rirrf ft Bntnwi, p. 49. 
'KabbaJiat. no. 219. 
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T ft. C^ asid ucr^edtD 
a pose and bvld 
«f bo^ and bead to tW Btrmtts ei fHianiii. was iaBi J iJ i.J to repR* 
Im Ae— eftwAaAws;,agfast,Ar c) Bp ykt iDtenJe<lKi 
;a voctalflaJercWnpeaftkt^Bd. Sa^brir.iike statue known 
2s dw SwaAif fffTwcf in tWGiBcfn dcSe Scax«e flf ffae Vatican.' whkb 
has tbr kcnlmoa mJiM—j i.^Wihii iii wjgjn il Rfwtacntrd Hernxs. 
bcTo or nonal. Ins bcra Hude Vr tk ui y yi« to repcvfcnt Hcnncf. 
the god of athletics, as iIk Imc a t iri bw u of -ma^ in tb« hair prwtt 
dher examples of dead men r ep r m— i cd as Haaw are doc nncDiniiioii- 
Thus a Gfwk graTc-stde m Vcnau' skims tW dead porTra%'«d as a 
winiinl Hennes. and a aa w ia r figant appe ar s on a stvk fn»in Tanagn.' 
The so-caHed (^mmadms m Maimsa* is i— tcpwtcJ by Conzc and 
DiKtschlr as tlic fifimr of a dead voadb iii Henacs* guise. Hut this 
custom of representing de fun ct SMMTali as gods «as less conunoo in 
Roman art. The bust of a dead joakk oo a Rocnan eravc--stonir in 
Turin,' set up in honor of L. Musswtt, ts a good example. Here (ht 
cock, sheep, and kerykeion, s>ittbob of the god, show that the yourfi 
is represented as Hermrs. 

Not aniy dead men, however, ««e hero iied in this manner. U 
was not an uncommon practice in laterGteece fiir hvii^ men. cspecisd^ 
princes, to have their statues assimilated to t5pes of gods and faecocii 

•F«iMriykM»«MtWJMMu.-M.W,ll.n.2Stnr.ClMx. IV.n.«6>.1514i Rdnft* 
Mip^ I. iSrjS fviili mwrj «w); ma Mach, tm. tK. Awi«« tm^ II. mlSJ (ppi Wl) 
mai n tZ; F- W . no. 111$; Bmu*. K pfL 675 C ud kr '«'- 

>«. U. Sr^pt. III. t» IJWaBrf n IV; CUne. IV. K M>4. !>»». r«iuclk Jtiy., 11. t, i«M: 
SpR^ct-XlMThidimi- or, ^[. Sb7. fl rnniipnMlBN.i<plinfci» Mctas aAcKfibcd t>r F. W, 



1219; fot arcplicaof ib«lMA4(««ituna«lMchJaM«M«MM«t*M)>«fW Bnctio Nuova of Ae 

Vaocu, *c« Amdunc '«, I, m. |^> ((k. 155) mJ Fl 21i fw adKn.KX Kocrte. ./. .1/^ 111. 

lSK.pm.9iC IVlmclitnDvnHiX V. &^;^»6Fi. r>;i& (wnbMMtlMplnith^. 

'Aiwrt— B. r<a.. 11. p, faihaaJ W. 61; Futtw. Jtfr.pi .W. ftx.«^ h n a nurUe rarr of «> 
ontjad breqn of M>-iytniin onfin. In Imetu n I .S« mnxtt QwifatJ 
•Ducuchkf. IV. (w, 416. W W , II. H W. 5*>. 
»/>ii.. no. 416: Kom*. .*, V.. III. IS7*. |k iSa «-v Th 

•0(Ktschk«. I\'. fKV S7A; 0*r»c, 9SS, i^J.li C<MMr. <• J. ./, I«7, p^. lOS-t Hen CMW 
^ii a( lalwcti (h(Tv rc^fcfi tMl OM MSMc wf tm w 4rW nra n H«nta. 
Akt, IV, BO. 46i Coon, /. f., p. 10b (.iiK w i— gJ ■» iTWt Ji i i nMt). 
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: which was ver>' common in imperial Rome' Thus many 
llenistic princes were pleased to have their statues assimilated 
of the heroic Alexander. One of the best examples of 
iss is furnished by the origi- 
Ee portriiit statue of such a 
hieh was unearthed in Rome 
nd is now in the Museo delle 
lere (Kig. 5).* It has been 

as the portrait of several 

Maccdon and elsewhere,' 
■imilarity of the head of the 

heads portrayed on Macc- 
HiLS is only superficial.* All 
can say is that this beaut i- 

representing the prince in 
c gui.sc of a nude athlete of 
rty years, belongs to the third 
t. C, the epoch following Ly- 
Fhc sculptor, wishing to com- 
ideal with the real, appears to 
ied the motive directly from 

statue by Lysippos, which 
ed Alexander leaning with his 

high on a staff.* The pose 
lis that of the third-centurv 
tue of Poseidon found on 



well-known bvtt of the emperor Com- 
Jie attribum oF llciculcs in ihc PjUbzu 
itori, Rome: Hi-ibit;, Fu^hrrt, I, 9,i0; 
yH.^Z. 432; AnKli-Kruckmann.CriVi-A. 
tiU, 2J0; HtVler, Gntk and KuwtaK Par- 
L270«; RciMch, kip., U, i. 5SJ. 7. 
,l8S$,p.4Z; Atu. Dtnkn., I, t, 18)^6. 
r5andfis■2^P■HI; B. B., 24^^ Hclbis, 
1547. and rcfcccncci; ATndi-ilcuckmann, 
R. Pmraiif. Pl%. 3;8-3CO; Hcklct, Grttk 
^ottraili, Pit. 81-4; Collienon. II, p. 49J, 



Fig. 5.— Bronze PoiiLiir-siaiuc 
of a Hellenistic Prince. Mu- 
seo dclle Temie, Rome. 



rny. Hbk. Cr. Artkimt.. liVi, pp. 305 f., fia. HKJ; Lanciaiii, Rvim anJ ExtMatians 
, 1897, PI. on p. 303; Rcinaeh, R^p.. 1 1, 3, 548. 7; <,f. Vnnw-, Mp., p. 364, n. 2, aniJ 
n. }. The hcighr of the tiatuc in 2. OS meter*, or 2.37 ni«ten to the hand <BuIle). 
lip V, i'cracut, Mcxuidcr Dalaa (who utui[icU ihe Svltucid throne in 149 B. C.}, 
&>ltr)>urSyiiu1whoTei|;nis] I61-1S0B. C.)< and Antiijchoi II, (The<», nhu teieiKd 
'.)■ have brrn lUKKcitcd. 

O^BIuincr, Ponratlkotpff tu/ ant. Htufia/» hfUniieivf u»d hetinisietin t'oetkrt, 
S;Iir.24;V. 2l;VI.29and31. 

vplira nF thU famoui itaiue may probably be ««en in the bmrutt riatunrc in ihe 
<tion: WulH'. AUiinxier mu drr Uni^, \^%, Pl>. I, 11; Hclbis. fu/hr/r, II, p. IJ4, 
uppQicd rcplicas.KcBcrnuuilli, /><Lt BUJniit Mex.d.Gr.ip. 107; and Th. Schrcibei. 
r in Ilitdnia* .Mcx. d. <>r., .tkh. d. philoloi.-kittor. CI. d. k. tofthi. OtitUiek. d. Ifii- 
"33.no. HI. pp, lOOf. 
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Melos and now m Azliea£.t THe fitK kg. body, and bead modeling 
lu impmid so neariy wkk the Jpoxjemewas <Pl 28) that it wu at 
fim caHed a woHt of Ljcsippat. boi its lack of refiose^ shows that it 
must be a cDobBttacioQ of ibe work of cbat sculptor bv some pupil 
wbo mshcd to owt d o fan sasccr m both fecni and expression. 

oesiDfc dm us xtg tbc sobjccK «■ dk aawniilarion of \'icror statuts 
to types of ggd and bera, we mmt make k dear that often, for certain 
reasDos, nafo of aKUncs wete later caavefted into those of gods, 
and riee vrrs^ S«cb exanples of inetanorphanni: statues have tiotb- 
ing to do with the pcoccss of asximilatBaa WHlcr discussion. A few 
examples will make this clear. \n archaic brotne statuette from 
Naios,' reprodocin^ the t>-pe of ibe Pkil^sian JfoUo of Kanacbcs, 
since ii has the same p o si tion of hands as in the ordinal, as we s«« 
it later reproduced on coins of ftGktos anA m other copies,* haltlt 
an ari-balktf in the rigfac hand instead of a fawn. As it is absurd lo 
represent .\polIo with the bow in one hand and an oil-flask in iht 
other, it seems clear that in this statuette the copxSst has convened a 
wd-known Apollo into an athlete by addition of an athletic aitrihutr. 
Famous statues were put to many d^ermi uses by later copyisri. 
Thus Furtwaenglcr has shown that the statue of the boy boxer Kvnis> 
kos by Poh-fclritos at Ohtnpia.* which represented the athlete cro«T>- 
inp hunself, was modi^ed to represent vartous deities, heroes, etc. Iliu* 
a copy from Eku&isof the founh centur>* B. C. because of its provenience 
and the soft lines of the face. sup;e«ts a diA-initx*, perhaps Triptolc- 
mos.' A copy of the same type in the Villa .\Ibani \r\<t. Ill) has an 
antique piece of a boar's head on the nearby tree-stump and, conse- 
quently, may represent Adonis or Meleas^r. A torso in the Museo 
Tortonia (no. 22} represents Dionysos. another in the Museo delle 
Terme has a mantle and caduceus and so represents Hermes, while 
on coins of Commodus the same figure, with the lion's skin and club, 
represents Herakles.' No ancient statue was used more extensively 
as a model for other t>-pes than the fanwus Dotypkoros of Polykleitos. 
Fnrtwaengler* has collected a Jong list of later conversions of this work 
into statues both marble and bronze, statuettes, reliefs, etc., represent- 
ing Pan, Ares, Hermes, and in one case an ordinary mortal.' Other 




>qr the Fmmttt HitMa, B«lb. 72; nc 

CoK^M. 1, p. 255. fcf. Xn-. MP Mm. ^ \V> SMd Mtc >. 

•£. r. im (Iw P^T" K^t^ krooK at tke BrrtMk MvwMi (A Jtf. «•*«., mo. VB _ 
Fl Dm^iW &Wf« bwQ» < C iln B ii> . I. p> «l. &<■ 161; M. M^H, IW7. PU. IV. IW W. 
«Wft «il kc dHcuKd a CL iU. PT MiL 119. 

•He MB OL (h SO ( *«60 & C): P. VI, lit. Hyit. t5i fernnt. ISS. Imukr. w. OL 119. 
C], Twnm^ itp.. P9. 3«9 1; ifo„ pp. 452 t. 

*ir^^pL 255: an rfMBK ouct copT of tlw Elrww cufnc i« in tlw MtumTwfcaU, no, 37. 

>TnAmtt, Uj mtimMwmj it Timfirt nmmn. I87S, p. 12.1: r>n*„ Sip^ L c 

*Vf^ ^ 2!9f-. opKuAr pp. 23 H : if*., pp 422 L. MpxnkUv r^ 42(. ( 

■Ob M .Vc[<riWKnrF rArf: <«c .r >/.. lit, IS:$, pp. >^ 1 «ad n Mil: tki free aiaptiMw 
t /hr^pfaru 4Ma bvm At iMidk of the tiMtxit ccanrr S. CL; k «S br tmivd laui «■ 
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examples of the conversion of statues will be given in our treatment of 

usimilation. 

Athlete Statues Assimilated to Types of Hekmes. 

Hermes was one of the princip:il ivayuvtoL or ayiiuLot 6fol, i. f., 
gods who presided over contests, or who were overseers of gymnusia 
■nd p'Ax&trx, or were teachers of gymnastics (yvtiaffTai).^ Greek 
■rritcrs often mention these athletic gods. Thus Aischylos' often uses 
the term, not in the sense of ayopaloi 9eol, "the great assembled 
;ods, " {ayiify= ayopd),'^ but in the sense of gods who presided over 
ontcsts.* This is evident from the fact that Zeus, ApoHo, Poseidon, 
nd Hermes arc the gods especially mentioned by Aischylos in this 
ense, and the first three correspond with the Olympian and Nemean 
;aines (Zeus), the Pythian (Apollo), and the Isthmian (Poseidon), 
hile Hermes is concerned in them all. Thus the epithet iyiivtot, 
the Jgamtmnon of Aischylos refers to Zeus,' Apollo/ and Hermes.' 
f the word referred to the twelve greater gods, as some have thought, 
other deities more important than Hermes would have been included. 
Isewhcrethe word iyuptos always refers to contests.* Hermes was 
orshipped at Athens and elsewhere as a god of contests.' The agon- 
tic character of this god is shown by the fact that statues and altars 
ere erected to him all over Greece."' He was sometimes coupled with 
Heraklcs as the protector of contests," and the images of the two 
tiften stood in gymnasia." A fragmentary votive relief of the second 
centuiA'' A. D. is inscribed with a dedication to both by a certain Hora- 
rios, victor in torch-racing." Athenian cphcbes made offerings to 
Hermes,'* and to Hermes and Heraklts in common, after their train- 
ing was over. Thus Dorykieides of Thera, a victor in boxing and 






*Cf. Ph.t I^ (ibe pilxitri of Hcddm, the lirit known); Rabr., 48,S (*£kat«rf>lT>)t fft^). A 
iraiarr of (Kofctiioiul athlctri wai ciltcd a yviif^aivt U term fomciimes xppliod ca arhlcik 
|^(}: Xen . .'/"■-. II, IJO. Plato, tU Lrt., 720 E; «c. 

*E. g.. SvffJ., 18*), JJ3; J(am-, ilj- 

•At in lli>d, XV, 428; XVI, >00; X.XIV, I. Euitathiiis in a tcholion nn the latter pMii;e 

'Aft in HMychioi, who says iryuifun Siol •> ol TUf AyCmur rpomrvrn. 

>)09. Coarar xi>Mtt. "lord o( Ncnita." "liiJ.. b nWiot Araf- ''SI?. 

•£. f f'J'o. ■^' l^C, J'«J A; I'Indaf, IithiK., I, GO. 0/.,VI, 7% and I'yth-, II, 10 (of HcrniM); 
Soph.. TriwA.. 26('if Ztui. ibedMiJerorconwjM); C. I-C. II. 1421 (ofHermwJi^/. aluSiman- 
rt, (|unied by Athtnxut. XI. 'X.) (p. 490); AiicKyL, frapn. 3H4 (of Hetmet); .Aritmph.. Plat., 
161 (of Hrtmw); C. I. C, 1, JJI; etc. 

•S« Ptdlw-Roben. GrUck. -VyiW.', 1894. p. 415, n. J. 

•■C;/. Ktautc. pp. 169 f,; Pidlrr-Robcrt. of. cii., pp. 41S f.; Urlicbs, Skop<X'. p. 42; Niswn, 
'ampfj. S(kJ., p. I(^; RoKbcr, Ltx., I, i, p. liff); S. Kctton, in PaulyWinowa. V'llI, 
.. 786-7. 

npifidaf, .V^.. X. 52-h Ory. Pap.. Vil. lOlS. 8. 
"K t; »f Mewetic. P^ IV, iZ.I (atoitK with that of Thweu«). 

'»B. Xt. &>Jpi., IN. 2]56i C. I. C, I, 2S0. and Ncubauer, rUrm^i, XI, 1876, p. 146, no. 12; 
r the dedicatjon of a totch to Hcntici, »« .i. C, VI, 100. 
"C. /. ./.. IJ. 3. 1225-*; IV. a. 122ib; 1226. b, cd. 
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the pankratidn at unknown games, dedicated a ihaiik-uif'enng tothr 
two.' Hermes was early the god of youthful life and sports, especully 
those of the puWstra. He is said to have founded wrestling* ami 
inaugurated the sports of the paticstra,' Pausamas nienttuns i 
Gymnasion of Hermes at Athens* and an altar of Hermes iyay^noi 
together with one of Opportunity (Kai/)6s) at the entrance to tlii: 
Stadion at Olvmpia." He says that the people of Pheneus in Arkadia 
held games in his honor called the Jhrmata,* and he records the 
defeat of the god by Apollo in running.' With such an athletic 
record there is little wonder that the Greek sculptor would oftvn 
take his ideal of Hermes from the god of tlie palzestra and Kvmnasiuip. 
representing him as an athletic youth harmoniously developed by 
gymnastic exercises. It was but natural that a victor at Olympiaor 
elsewhere should wish to have his statue— which rarely could be ^ 
portrait — conform with that athletic type. 

An excellent instance of this tendency seems to be afforded by the 
so-called Standing Diskobolos in the Sala delta Biga of the Vatican 
(PI. 6),* known since its discovery by Gavin Hamilton in 1792. It 
represents a youth who is apparently taking position for throwing the 
diskos, the weight of the body resting on the left leg, the knees sli^tly 
bent, the feet firmly planted, and the diskos held in the left hawl. 
just prior to its being passed to the right. This position is ooc 
which immediately precedes that of Myron's great statue. Thebronw 
original dates from the second hiilf of the fifth century B. C, and h» 
been variously assigned to Myron by Brunn, to Alkamencs by Kckulr. 
followed by Ovcrbcck, Michaelis and Furtwacngler," and toNaukydc*. 
the brother and pupil of Polyklcitos.'" The head of the Vatican statuf 
shows no trace of Peloponncsian art, but rather resembles Attic lypf* 

^intthf.Ct. !n/tJ., Ill (Thera), 390; cf. Cvutny, £piir. Jtuh. Pai, IIJ, 1890 \,.ifft>Ub> «*•' 
p. 26, no. 168. 

'Schul. on PinJar. O'.i VI, l?4, R«cckli, p. IIS. He ii rcprcicntcd Bf i wrcsUcf Ut ■ Ikw 
aroup from Antioch, with winiii in his hiit: R. Fotittn, _/i.. Xlll. IS9R. (ip. 177 {., andn.XI 
(to b« dlicUMcd infra., p. Hi and naie 2). 

'SMviu.«nVirBirt ,/<■«.. VI 11, 138. <I,2.S. 

'V. 1 4.9 ( ■ fcVf.05 .... 'l-^oTu^iofr). 

*V'ni, H, 10. .^li inscription {huehr. c. 01., 1S4) cicucds that » ci:iiiiin .\kc»mridM of AJf*' 
BiidiisiTr<jit«(wlioK a'ASiK it krt ouinf ihc icxi nf faunanias, VI, 13.7) wmi a victory >t Phno"- 
andihixwii prnliaMy >r then cimn; on thit viaor, fee Hyde, 119, aiid pp. 49-50. 

'V. 7.10. 

'Helbifc Fttekfit. I. nw. 124; Cmdf, 3JI: B. B., l.M; Ki.llc, >4; von Mach. 126 b: BauniH I. 
p.4S8.fig.S03;Rdrw!i./(;;>..l,.':26.8;Colhgnon.Il.p.I24,fiB.fcCI;CK«ibeck, I.pp. 3«)f.«nafcB. 
102j y. W., no. 465; J. 2.. XXIV. ISr*, PI. CCIX. 1-2, pp. 169 f. (KcVuiil .>»A V\. 209. I. h 
^Ma/i. Ll,1879, pp. 207f. (IJfunfl);^*.. XIU. 189P. pp. 57 f. and Bk- 1 iHaWMi J. H. S., 
XXVin, 1907. p. 2i, Kit. 15; ,/. J. A., VIE. VX)3. pp, 445 f. (voii Mach); Spiincer-MicliidiH 
p. 26S, fig. 482; rcplicai in the Lcmvtc fphoro Oiiaudoii, no. \1W), I^iiilim (fl. i/. SnJM 
in, no. 1753). Duntombc P)i(k. Roi^itid (Michaelii. p. 2'ii. no. l), and ri»ewhe-f»: fot tKnOi 
we J. Six. C-K. arth., ISSK, pp. 291 and PI. 29. fig 10 .A. 

M/w-.p. 122; a\%o%w\th. R. M.StHlpi., III. no. 1753. 

"Fim by VUconti, Jtfiu. Pio CUm.. Ill, p. I30i Uicly by G. Habicli./. f.. Mi other*. 
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f the end of the fifth century B.C. However, as we shall see, this head 
'does not uppear to belong to the statue. Among the works of Alka- 
■ menes Pliny mentions a bronze pentuthtete,' c;illed the Enkrinontfttos^ 
ind this work h.is been identified with the statue under discussion.' 
Such an assumption is tenable only if the statue fits Pliny's epithet. 
This epithet appears to mean "undergoing a test," and should refer 
not to the statue, for wc know nothing of any principle of selecting 
I. jtatucs, but to the athlete represented, the tyKfn.ai% referring to the 
selection of athletes before the contest.^ Pliny's statue, then, presum- 
ably, represented :i pentathlele, not in action as the Vatican statue 
does, but standing at rest before his judges. An all-iound uThlete 
like a pentathlete would especially Bt such an ordeal, and his statue, 
albeit lighter and more graceful, would he an ideal one like the Dory' 
pkoros of Polykleitos.* We know how Alkamenes treated Hermes from 
the bearded hernia of that god found in Pergamon in 19()3 and inscribed 
: with his name.^ Its massive features, broad forehead, and wide-opened 
I eyes bear no analogy to the head on the Vatican statue, nor to the one 
with which Helbig would replace it. The ascription of the staute to 
Naukydes is better founded. As the head of the statue is Attic and 
not Argivc, it is difficult to connect the work with a Pcloponnesian 
artist. However, the present head of the statue can nor be shown to 
belong to it, and no other replica has a head which can be proved to 
belong to the body. A fragmentary replica of the statue, of good work- 
manship, was found in Rome in 1910, and nearby a head, which must 
belong to the torso,* This hc:id fits the Vatican statue better than the 
head now on it, and certainly comes from the Pulykleitan circle- 
both head and body showing elements of Polykleitan style. This new 
head represents the transition from Polykleitan art to that of the next 
century, i. e.y to the head-types of Skopas, Praxiteles, and other Attic 



'ff. JV., XXXIV, 73; S. Q., 826. It was (h* only bronu •xtaV which the iculptot ii known to 
have made, all his uihci wvrks b-cinK in mjirML-. 

*Kckulc I/, c), FurtwacnElcr (^ r.), and oihcrx make ihe JJiniilicatJon. 

'Lonx aKO TurncbutCj/i/wrj.i 1590ip. 486)«iplaincd tlic wotd in (he sense of f^xMirii UXirr£»s 
:a( a\*A b)' I.uciaa, ^ra imai., II; ef., Cicctn't ptobatiit, in hii dt Otf., I, 144. Muti niiHlcrit com* 
■mentaiors, bowever,teferiIiewordtrtihc«atiir.itan«lannBu"cbs»ica!"or"chn(Mi*":ihuBUiIieh«, 
iChftit. PL, 1857, p. J>S; O. J jhn, Ucbcr iie Kunsturtcil* <1m FliniiM (flw. ta^thr. Gfi. J. Ifiir., 
[1950], p. 1 2! I M. I.. vonUrliehs, Bloftutj.J.hayr. Gymnastattek., 1S94, pp. 609 f., tranihtesit 
pklasiiKh" «f "mustertucliig," i. r., nerving jh a paitcrn or ititniiard- But the tcim wa» tu9 well 
tlnown » an athletic one for it ever to hare been applied co a itacuc. The pretcni participle, 
linttrad of the usual auri^t {i'lt^iStW], ihowi thai .'MkamcriM* iiatiir trprctenicd an athlcic in the 
laci of iindertmnx (elrction. The old emeiidaiiini intu tyxfitiutttn hii bec-n icccnily defended by 
IS3tin. P'axiulii, p. SO. who identities I'liny'i (titiie with rhe (ilj-pioihck Oil'prmffr (PI. 11); it 
it disct«dtted by iht oecunenee of the epithet Enrrinomftiai at a Komin ptoper nitne, C. J. I., 
lV, t, 4429, which thowt 1v>w familiar it vrii. Ste Jet-Blake, on the paisage nf Plinv. 
' •C/.Gaidn.r.//W„p.?4S;HclbiB./.<-. 

Mt Kcms to be a Hadn'mic copy of an uricinal which ttciod on the Athenian Aktopolis. 

•Now in ihe .^niiquaciutn, Rome: FttltiiE, fufkra, I, no. 1030; noted in B. Com. ffom., 
JfXXVin. 1910. p. 2-i'), and fully dwcusied. ib,J.. XXXIX, 1911. pp. 97 f. (L. Mariani). and 

:•- VI, VII (threr views), and VllI (hiad, two views). 
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rr the Viti- 
ancxor(ifasbobolos) or Hermes. G. Habich has 
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JM«t.fllMnhe-\ntooincs,apJ on one of Cowimodus struck at Philip- 
popofi* in Thrace, a 6pirc of Hermes is pictured, which, in aO essentials. 
repro Jo c es the Vatican sraiue/ Since the h^ure on the coins has 2 
kaykaoa or trainine-rod in the ri^ hand and a diskos as a miiwr 
anribttte in the left— merely a symbol o( the god's patronage of atJi- 
ktk* — we should see in the Vatican statue a representation of Henncs 
at o»ef»eer of the palzstra. Pliny's words — if we otnit or traitsposc 
the fim rf — refer, therefore, to a statue of Hfrmuf-DiskoholoM and 
to the JUtm-o£frtr which stood on the Athenian Akropolis, to two. 
therefore, aitd not to three difTcrrnt monuments. We should restore a)) 
the replicas cS the statue, then, with the caduceus. to represent Hennet 
as omnasiarch. Though this interpretation of the statue has found 
opponents/ the evidence is sttonf>that in it and its replicas wc have an 
athlete tn the guise of Hermes. If we think that the caduceus can not 
be brought into harmony with the chief motive of the statue, we must 
conclude with Helbig that the cop^-ist in one isolated case — the one 
copied 00 the coins — changed an original victot statue into Hermes 
by adding the herald staff. This would make it an instance, not of 
assimilation of type, but of conversion. 

A small bronze statuette standing upon a c>iindrical base, which 
was fo<tnd in the sea off Antikythera (Cerigotto), reproduces almost 



*lt. ft., XXXIV. Mh St»eydts UrttnriQ ti dtstrAtJo n naw^faMi- triru» tr%ulmr, r4c. 
*V*htrdtm Di/totwf iri dtn Crutktn, 1892. p. M. \^amitrt, von Mach Jticunn a t.-f. 
Aana*m the Mmcuhi of Fine Am, KoRon. wtueh rewmUcs the pOM of tbr iwac- A t A 

vn. IWJ. ^ «7, Iw I. ' ■" ■' 

*.KM'm»i*m\ijDfMn*:J.Z,\9S5, Pt. II;Furt«., Bftiinrr r*w«.i».2Is3 A; nlMimstM- 
lammic ton in Bcriin: Fumr^ Crmau* Kttaict. no. £9)1. Ptiilostr., /■«(., I, 24, tav-c thai ilic 
Itft (oat WM aJrsBCcd. 

•Oxti of AnuftTn:ScUaacT.^Haitm.ZnUrfa-.(Wnn3>. XXIII. 1891, p, 19. Pt. 2. na.5S:a 
kinttt npniaaMn by Imhoof^BlumK'. in Salln't ZriJuhr.f. Smmirm., XX, 1897, p. 269. P| IQ, 
«. 2{-Hrtieh,p.S«,ic.2J;ii»oth«in S- -W. Co.»/(Poi«u«), PI- XX. 7. pp. $7 ^oj 21. On 
(kit and the TliTaciaii coin. >« al»o llatKch, Hctmcs Diikotratos auf Murarrti, in Jomrn. tie 
irratf. J'artk. ntim^ II, I89K pp. 137 f. HafctcbiiTcs agcmiluxinncthcsDcl trnh i Lccykriaa in 
ihr left hand, and a ditkon in ibc nxht and nith the richt foot advanced: p. 61, fic- )■ 

*£. (., Mk-barlii, Jb., Xltl, 1K9S, pp. l'^-^). He touLs uponihc it at ue amply as that of a 



*«hM. 



J 




*In cht Naiinitiil St UKtiitii Alliens. RU. 1)399: Stah, Afmi. rt Uroni^, pp. j53-JM and fij.;./f*A. 
EpA.. 1902. PI. 17; Sv(.rc.not.T«tbd.. 1. pp. O-JiTafclM.. I. Pl.VIII. ho. ].J. //, 5.. XXI. 
1901. p. }51 (Bocinqutr). Thii mtucue it 0.25 mnei in hdKhi aoil cIk hxtc V.W meter 
OflosJ. ■SvorontM, p. 43, tcpfoducn th« miiu of Amatins and I'hilipfKipoUt. 
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size and represents a nude youth standing with languid grace, the 
weight of his body resting upon the left leg, while the right is shghtly 
bent and the right arm is extended horizontally, the hand holding a 
round object now lost and variously interpreted. In short, the pose 
strongly resembles that of the Vatican Apoxyomenos (PI. 29). Opin- 
ions as to the age and authorship of this statue have been ver>* diverse, 
ranging from the fifth century* B.C. down to Hellenistic times and 
ascribing it to many masters and schools. Kabbadias, who published 
it, in coniunction with the other objects, directly after their discovery,' 
thought it would prove to "rank as high among statues of bronze asdoes 
the Hermes of Praxiteles among those of marble," and characterized 
it as "the most beautiful bronze statue that we possess." Waldstein 
praised it in no less exaggerated terms, and classed it along with the 
Charioteer from Delphi (Fig- 66) as among the first Greek bronzes, 
if not among the finest specimens of Greek sculpture.' He followed 
KabbadiaN in assigning it to ihr fourth century B. C. and in interpreting 
St as Hermes. He at first ascribed it to Praxiteles or his school, but 
later he thought it morr Sk<ipaic.' Th. Rrinach placed it in the early 
fourth century B.C., but regarded irasthe work of a sculptor inHuenccd 
by Polykleitos, naming the youthful Praxiteles or Euphranor.* He 
explained the pose as that of a man amusing a dog or a child wth some 
round object. A Greek scholar, A. S. Arvanitopoulos, assigned the 
work to the fifth century B. C. and to the Attic school, referring it 
possibly to .'Vlkamenes.' However, as K(M)n as the statue was properly 
clean.sed and pieced together, its early dating was seen to be untenable, 
and its Hellenistic character became evident.* E. A. Gardner found 
little resemblance in the head to that of the Praxitelcan Hi'rmes^ 
but more in the treatment of hair and eyes to that of the Lansdozcne 

' V. //. S., XXI. 1901. pp. im f; be alto bridty dcttribcd all the bion»; fnund In A. J., 1901, 
pp. 17-19. (4 figs.), in Sn. dn h. jr. XIV. 1901. pp. I»2-6 <S 6k» ). »iid in C, R. Arnd. l»t€r., 
1901. pp. 58-63 (J fiK«) »nij I5S-'J (J PU.). All ihr hinnxrt wcrr r>iiNithrd uiitt tkaniing in 
^nk. Epi,, IV02, pp. 14S f., with fls. 7-17 and tigt, 1-18 in the tew, see also Sriis, Let Irnu- 
taiiltt dtni la mrr dt Cytkirt. I905i the tut publication of all the piecu ii bySvorono*. TcKibd.. 
J, pp. 1-86; Tafdbd.. I. PI.. I-XX. 

'In hit pupiiUr diiciiMiirn of the bronsc* in Motiikly Jfrti/v,; June, 1901, pp. IJO-127 (with 
S Pli., and i figx.). Similar r>ai«c is ihx of W. Klein. II. (i. ■0)7; he calls it du vrundtniiUik 
alitf tint etkaiuiun Brcnuiltuufn dri Alieriumj. 

*totuion tUmtratid Ntui. lunt 6. 1903 (with (liiublc-ranF platel. 

•Ctft-rf. J?.-.y.. XXV. ^it. III. I'Wl, pp. 2'^5-30] iwithifiRUU-i}. 

*ln3 moiiocraph entitled 'O "KtwiSw rCit' Krruci'^itptM' (pp. |-42, and /> lig*.),Adteni, 1901. 

•It wai rtitorcd by the Fteneh «ii)ptor Andie, who cwcrcd it with pmiy co conwul the Join- 
Xutt* and ibc rivets wlin'h »CTe ii»td in welding the ftaRincms loscihcr. He also culoted it 
to rtMmbIc brvn.xt. ITic method iitcd in the rcstocaiton ii i-cttainly »pcn to itbjection, but not 
lo the csietii aattnrd by certain ichotats. t. j.. by von Mach, who aMcrtt that nn Clteek statue 
bai teceived such unwoilhy tteitmrnt. and that the retiofaiion makes it passible lo rcfci the 
ftatac iti ilmiKt any ase oc admixture of iiiHuencn: Creek SfiJptu'f, III Spirit and Prinrifl/r, 
p. 32ft. Much of th* beamy of the ttatuc, lu br tutc, i« leniif, but the style is nw obKured, ll 
has been restored too full, whieh xivea it a •eniijoits appearance. For the statue, before tetltf 
tnr Svuronot, I'cKlbd,, p. IS, ig. 2; Stat*, Marbru ti Broniti, fig. on p. 301. 
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Ilerahle! (PI. 30, Fig. 7] ,), which he ascribes to Skopas.' He saw in its 
labcirtd and even anatomical modeling similarity to the Jprixyomfnosat 
the N'atican and concluded that it was, therefore, later than the founh 
century B.C., being an eclectic piece disclosing influences of several 
fourth-ccnturysculptors,the work of an imitator especially of Praxiteles 
and Skopas. K. T. Frost also assigned the work to the Hellenistic 
age. huT believed it was the statue of a god and not of a mortal, and 
so followed Kahbadias and WaUlstein in interpreting it as a Hermes 
Logios." Gardner had interpreted it as probably the statue of an 
athlete "in a somewhat theatrical pose," though admitting it might 
be a f,enrc figure representing an athlete catching a ball, even if its 
pose were against such an interpretation. In any case he was right 
in saying that the pose, even if incapable of solution, was chosen by the 
sculptor with a desire for display, as the centre of attraction is in and 
not outside the statue, and so is against the afrTdp«ia of earlitfrwork;^. 
More recently, IJuIIe has asserted that it is not an original work at all, 
but, as evinced by the hard treatment of the hair, merely a copy. He 
also interprets It as a llcrmfs, restoring a kerykeicm in the left hand, 
and he likens Its oratorical pose to that of the Etruscan Orator found 
near l.ago di Trasimeno in 1566 and now in the Musco Archeologlcoin 
Florence, or the, Vw^w.rrHj from Primaporta in the Vatican.' For its date 
he believes the statue marks the end of the Polykleitan " Stand motif" 
(the breadth of the body showing Polykleltan influence, the head, 
however, being too small and slender for the Argive master), and 
the ince|)tian of the Lysippan {the free leg not drawn back, but 
placed further out), as we see it in the Apoxyomenos. He concludes 
that its author can not have been a great master.* Doubtless, the 
statue, which is the pride of the Athenian museum, is merely a 
representative example of the kind of bronze statues made in great 
numbers in the early Hellenistic age; but It shows the high degree of 
excellence attained at that rime by very mediocre artists.' 

Apart from Its period, our chief mtercst in the statue is to determine 
whether a god or a mortal is portrayed. As there are no certain 
remnants of the round object held in the right hand, and no other 



'/. //. S.,XXiri. 1903. pp. 152r.;fr. ScB/pf.-pp. 244f.;/rt*.. pp.532f. InChap. VIof the 
prctrnt work wr thjil r<ilIow ihr vlrw which ascribtrt ihc UtrakUi iril.yfiippns: I'fi/rA. pp. 298.311. 
The ?taiiit«le»i unil Lyiippin Xn^wcncti in the bronze uiitltr iliacuMJon arc noted by RichMd- 
son, p. 27&, *llnJ., pp. 217 f. 

'Forchefitrmcr. *[c.'\mcliinK. Fuehrer, 249; von Macli, J27, Rtinicl), 1, 452. 2. On ihthrtn 
ofihc riojk i* »n Etrimin drillcatiKy inu:[iprii>n tii one Mctiliii.t by hi) wife, cnntaintnit the 
liairic of Tcniiiir Tuihinn ai ilu- bfutiic-ta»ict : sec Cutsicn. Sprarhr J. Eirutker. I. pp. 712 f. 
(ipinTeJ hy vi.n Mart)). Foe ihe lultci, %ee Helbig. Fvrkrit. I. nu. i;(',iiidf, 5; Moh. d. I., VI and 
VII. I«i7-6.l. I't M. 1: Jniah, AXXV. 1S6J. pp. 432 f. (KofhlcfJ; Rayct. II, PI. 71; B. B..3J5; 
Bernciiiilii, Ruem. Ikonazt., II, I, p|>. 24f., fifi. J; etc. 

' Ic.ti oil |ip, 115 f.i Klctit. op. eU., pp. 4J3 f., Wlicvt^ that the enigma of iu ininprnaiion 
rrinaint tinmlvcd. He loolct upun tt at. pfrhapx, a prc-I.yitppan work, a lori of forilm/f to 
the Jpaxyamfitof. ^Cf. Gatdncr, flU.. p, 534. 
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accessories, many interpretations have been possible. Kspccially the 
gesture of the right arm has been the centre for such interpretations. 
Some have looked upon this gesture as "transitory," i. r., the sweeping 
gesture of an orator or god of orators, and this has led to the interpre- 
tation of the statue as Hermes Logios.' However, the round object 
in the fingers is against this assumption. Others have therefore 
regarded the gesture as "stationary', " i. a, the figure is holding an 
object in the hand, which is the main interest of the statue, and this 
view has therefore also given rise to many different explanations. 
.Among mythological interpretations two have received careful atten- 
tion, Svoronos has reasoned most ingeniously that the statue repre- 
sents Perseus holding the head of Medusa in his hand, and finds a 
similar type on coins, gems, and rings. Thus, almost the identical 
pose of the statue is seen on an engraved stone in Florence, which 
shows Perseus holding the Gorgon's head, and Svonoros has restored 
the bronze similarly.- But certainly the right arm of the statue was 
not intended to carry so great a weight. Others have seen in it the 
statue of Paris by Euphranor, mentioned by Pliny as offering thu apple 
as prize of beauty to Aphnidite.* But the statue scarcely reflect.': the 
description of the Paris by Pliny. Other scholars have interpreted the 
statue as that of a mortal. S. Reinach believes that it may he a youth 
sacrificing.' Kabbadias and E. A. Gardner admitted it might be the 
statue of a hall-player as well as of Hermes. Since this latter interpre- 
tation has become popular, let us consider its possibility at some length 
in reference to ball-playing in antiquity. Now we know that ball- 
playing (o^aifii^tiy, ij a(paif>iKfi rix^rj) was a favorite amusement of 
the Greeks from the rime of NausiLaa and her brothers in the Odyssey* 
to the end of Greelc history, and that it was practiced at Rome 
from the end of the Repuhlie to the end of the Empire.' It seems to 
have been r^ardcd less as a game than as a gymnastic exercise. 

•On «hi« K«Kuic, »« von Mich,«p. tit., pp. 325-6, 

TcsiImI., I, figs. 13-H, pp. 2(r-7. FuriheBtm, ieeiHd.,Rg. J, p. 32; Rdaach, Pirrrej ftawJt 
PI. 56, H. 

'//. A'.. XXXIV. 77. So Miw Birbcr, Jb.. XXV. I9I0t pp. IS9 f., foIlowinR the tuucnaon 
or SraW, Afarbrfi n Srom^i. vA. I. 1907, pp. 2^4 f (view reiterated in vA. 2, I'JIO. p. !0*), and 
Lo^Khke. Viiny tays rhjitihc itatue of tluphnnor diiplayci) ev«ry |>liatr nrCtnu'chaiacier, in 
rKetriplcaxpc^nf jiiditcof thcKoililruei. lover nf Mrlrti. and »laycr of Achillct. On thi»«aliie, 
of whith wc know »« Ijiilr, c/. <hc very differmt itiuli* (cacbcdbv Fiircwicnitlcr (;T/p., pp. 357 f.; 
M'j/.. pp. i'A-2) and Rott« (Udluthef Wi«tktlmanmpro(r., XIX. I.WJ. pp. 20 f.). Edw. 
Vkaii, in the Palt Mall Mafazinr. XIX. 1903. pp. >S| f, followrd by Dr. Coolcy. belicveithit 
ihe brunu thould be rettoced m Pirii hnldinR the apple of diicord in the ri^ht hand. 

*Sus^. df la Get. J. S.'J.. 1901, i>p. f'S (., and 7f. f. 

•VI, 100 f ; VIII, 372 f.; in the latter eonnectinn it i« in adjunct to the dance. 

I 'Ath^nxu*. I, 44 (p. 24 h), quotrt the PerRJuicne Kan*tiof ( -F. II. C, IV, p. 359, frasm. 

if) » lajin^ (bat the women of KctLyia played ball id hii time. For Komc. ff. Hoc. Sui., U, 

2.11; Suetonius, Aijw., S3i Pliny, £p.. Ill, !-(*; Seneca, dr Btrt. vii., 13; etc. On ball-pliyioitt 

!*rr OtaibetuM, Enifhanzviid Vittfrrttki, I. 1«M, pp. Mf.; L. Becq dt Fuuquiim. L// /rKeif^i 

l^www,' 1873. Ch. IX, pp. 176-199. 
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Its origin is ascribed to the Spartans and to others.' A special sort of 
ball-playing was known as ■^ai'icSa,' and this is described in a treatise 
by the physician Gakn.of the second century A. D., in which he recom- 
mended ball-playing as one of the best exercises' Because of his 
ability in tlie art of ball-playing, Aristonikos of Karystos, the ball- 
player of Alexander the Gre:ir, received Athenian citizenship and was 
lionored with a statue.* The philosopher Ktesibios of Chalkis was 
fond of the game.* A special room, called the (Tf^atpHTT^pioc, was l 
part of the later gymnasium.* The game was specially indulged in 
at Spana. Several inscriptions, mostly from the age of the Antonines, 
commemorate victories by teams of ball-plavers there.' The name 
atpaip^li was given to Spartan youths in the first year of manhood. 
These competitions took place in the ^pdfiM at Sparta.* Though, 
then, we should naturally expect statues of ball-players, like the one in 
Athens of Aristonikos already meiitioned.thccalmmicnof thcCerigotto 
bronze and the direction of the gaze are certainly, as Th. Reinach said 
earlier, against interpreting it as the statue of one engaged in so active 
a sport. Von Mach, bfcause of its voluptuous appi-arance, thought it 
might represent merely a ton vivanl. While I.echat interpreted it as 
possibly an athlete receiving a crown from Nike,* ArvanitopouloswouM 
have the right hand either hold a Ickyrhion or be quite empty, and the 
left a strigil, thus restoring the statue as an apoxyomcnos. S. Reinach 
would regard it merely as a funerary monument. 

In all this discrepancy of opinion it is not diRlcult to recognize 
elements of both god and mortal blended. The resemblance in the 
expression and features of the face to those of the Praxitelean Uerma, 
even though superficial, as well as the pose of the right arm recall the 
god; the muscular build of the figure fits either the god Hermes, in 
his character of overseer of the sports of the palaestra, or an athlete. 
It therefore seems reasonable to see in this Hellenistic statue of varied 
artistic tendencies merely the representation of an athlete, perhaps ofa 
pentathlete, who is holding a crown or possibly an apple as a prize of 
victor^' in the right hand, whose form and features have been assimi- 
lated to those of Hermes. 

How the statue of an indisputable Hermes Logios, on the other hand, 
appears, may be seen in the Htrmrs Ludovisio^ the Museo delleTerme, 

>Ach<-n.. I.25(p. 14«I.O. 'Athciu I. 25-26 (pp. 14/, 15 a). 

•Fn his 'tal loC &4 cfiupdt a<p(tl««i yoiuMioi/. Cf. Sidon. Apoll., V, 17; Mariill, IV, 19; «c 

•Arhm., I. 54 (p. l>»aj. 

*Aihrn .1. Zfifp. 15); <*''> Eiiitath., on Od., VI, IIS, p. 1553; only the \fi1c(ian(«rer<oppo*eil 
to it! lY. on CM., VIII, 372. p. ItOl. 

•Thcophr,, C'*<.^., V, 9; Pliny. i>.. 11. 17.12 and V, 6.37; Suet omui, /'il. f«p«j-.. 20i etc. 

*B. S. A.. N, 1W3-1, pp. 6J i. cf., Xtl. 1905-6, p. 387. 

*Thr0«>aiptii ire mentioned in C./. C.I. 4, 1386, 1137; I*. III. 14A nicniioni a «iat(ic of Hcta> 
kici ihcir.tn which thc» ynuihi tacriftccd. Mueller, iJi>£>on/r, 4. 5.) 1, dwcd ilicsc cumpc- 
titiont as a tnrt of f™itball. 

•ftf. ifs it. nr, XIV, 1901, pp. 44S-S. 
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Rome,^ and in its replica in th« Louvre. The original of this marble 
copy, dating from the middle of the fifth century B.C., has been 
variously ascribed to Pheidias,* Myron,* and others. In this statue 
jthe pet.isos, chlamys, and kerykeion indicate the god, while the 
;position of the right arm raised toward the head* and the earnest 
expression of concentration in the face bespeak the god of ora- 
tory. The careful replica of the statue, except the head, in the 
Louvre, is the work of Kleomcncs of Athens, a sculptor of the first 
-century B. C. The copyist, however, has given to the original a 
Koman portrait-head, whence it has heen falsely called Gfrmanicus.^ 
iThe Paris statue, then, is merely another example of the conversion 
•of an ori);inal god-type, for the sculptor wished to represent a Roman 
jundcr the guise of Hermes l-ogios, since the inscribed tortoise shell 
j retained at the feet is a well-known attribute of the god. 
1 Another excellent example of a true Hermes head is the fine Poly- 
jkleitan one in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, which is a copy of a 
well-known type represented by the Boboli iUrmes in Florence and 
.other replicas.* Though S. Reinach classed this head as Kresilaean/ 
its true Polykleitan character has been established,* even if it does 
'not merit the praise formerly given it by Robinson, of being "easily 
the best extant copy of a work by Polyklcitos. "" 



'HdbiK, Futkffr. II. no. 12W; B. B.. 413; Bullc, 44; ArmU-.Amdiini:. FAnulavfn'^hmtn, [II. 
Itxi lo no. II27l F. W., ie« to 1630; Rayct, 11. i«i lo PI. 70. fi|{. on p. 5; Kckutc, Die trxftk. 
\Sk»ifa.,* lig. on p. 349 (the Gtrmanic*t on p. 34K; cj. Bullc. p. 94, (ijc. 17); Ldcwv, Critek. 
^PlMtik.fl.9i.bz. I76a. p. 80. The itattic is ].tt3 nic(«ra high (itullr). Hnd alone in Ovrrhtck. 
II, p. 446, and </. 4S6, n. 4; Armlt-Amtluns. no*. 270-271. A fine hcrnia-r«plit3 of the ht»i 
it at Bioadlandi, Enitland: Michacliit, p. 219, no. <J; Fuitwa«ni;lDr, .tf^,, p. StJ, fiit- 13 (tkiee 
TJciri). A pvotcr ctqiy is in ihe Uffixi, FtnTcncc: Duenchlcc, III, no. 13; Aindt-.\niclun8, 
£iituiau/iteJiiiun, 83-84. 

*Gn<:f,.'iviiirr.'i'iamia, 1890. p. (i9. Bulle find* the head nmiiif to that ufiht Lemnian Athena 

\ and the bod^ to thac tif the Famtif .inaduMmfnot ai the Hnti.th Miiirum ( =]tii!le. no. 49). 

FurtwartiE'ef thinks thai it<i relation to theZvmnid is nut close enough to wnrranc us in lisigninBit 

lo Pheidiac .Vp., p. 57 j jl/w., pp, Shand 742. On the haiii of a Phokaiin coin (Berlin example, 

I J/f ., i'l. VI, 19; copy in Britith Museum, }i. \f. Coin', luiiiii, |V, 2>), which represent) a 

ftimilai Hctmci, he asciibcs the »iaiuc lu an Ionian aniti and coiijccium Telephanes 

mentioned by Pliny. //. A'„ XX.XIV, 61^ 

■Hdbix findt the h»d Mytonian, but the budy unconnected with any ai the tvelt-known 
I amsiie trndcncici of hii; day. 

! *Ai ihnwn in the Gffmanifitj copy; the right arm is wrongly restored in the Ludoviii statue. 
In (he Cernmnieuj iht arm is bawed more at the el how, the hand teaching the level of the temples. 
•Ftwhun, pp. 2IJ r, no. 184 (ind l)iblio«raphy); F. W., 1630; Rayet. II. I'l*. <» (.i*tuc). 
{70 (head>i etc. 

I •y/.y../.,XV.I9n.PI.VIandpp.2IS-I(i(C«key);;fi..XXIV.1909.PkI and IHfrom Munich 

l^at), pp. I f. (Sicveking). Fot ihe Htrmes of the Boboli Kaideni. ict ibid., tigi. 1 and 3, pp. 

iaai»iJ4;AnKlt-AmelnnB.. £iiti//au/.. IOJ-I05; Diietschke. II.no. 84; Fuftw.. ^^p..p. 250, ,Wio., 

. 4i4. Another replica is in the Hermitae*: Kieseriestky, A'di, no. 179; Sieveking. figs. 4-i, p, ij 

\lp., p. 290, .Uu., SO(>i another in (he Torlonia Museum in Rome, no, 475: Sicvtking, lig. (>, p. 5. 

'C«j. J.J?.-.J.,I9lI,p.35I. 

■FunwunElcr. Mp., p. 230 and ef. p. 390; itu., p. 434 and tj. p. 506. 

»See the Annual Report of ihr yfa<eum of Fi'nt Arli, 1898, p. 20. Mahler. Peiyiltt ■>. «i« 
kuU. p. 27, no. 34. MTongly ihoughi thii it tvasarcpticaof thc/Ia/Si^Wo/. 
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The so-called Jason of the Louvre and its many replicas' (Fig. 8) 
probably represent athletes in'th* guise of Hermes. These statws 
are copies of an original of the end of the fourth ccnturi- B. C, whw 
the favorite motive originated 
— probably with Lysippos — of 
representing a figure, as in this 
case, with one foot on a rock, 
bending over and tyine a san- 
dal. Since the rephcas in Mu- 
nich and Paris extend both arms 
to the right foot, while those in 
London and Athens extend the 
left arm over the breast, with 
the hand resting on the right 
knee, Klein has argued two dif- 
ferent versions of a common 
type. He compares the former 
with figures on the west frieze 
of the Panhenon, the latter 
with the well-known relief of 
Nike tying her sandal, from 
the Nike balustrade now in the 
Akropolis Museum. The one 
type he assigns to Lysippos, 
theother(withboth arms down) 
to an earlier artist. However, 
the proportions of both groups 
agree wirh the Lysippan canon 
and so we should assume only 
one artist. The discussion 
whether the figure is tying 
or untying the sandal is as 
barren as the similar one raised 
about the Athena from the 
Nike balustrade;* but the 




Fig. 8.— Statue of the so-called Jason 
(Sandal-binder). Louvre, Paris. 




'Ftothner, ro. 183, pp. 210 f. (biMIuKraphv on pp. 212-13; later bibliogr. in Ktctn, PtaxiiA. 
Slid., 1899. p. A. n. 2); B. B., no. /.7; von M«h, li% b; Gam, PI. Ifff, no. 2W6. Rcpli« in Mu- 
nich (with a liMc) <if .A|iollu not licIoiiKinK tu the tu(»u); Fufiw.-Wdicrs, Btfckr. d. Glyfi,*, 
1910. ;H7 (with liii of frplicaul ; von Mich. :jHi; Chrac. V. 814. 20*8; Rcinieh. Rep.. I. «87. 
7; Klein, pp. 4 t; one in London, in Lansilowni^ Huum: Michaclit, pp, 464 f., no, If > and I'l. opp. 
p.4*#: Qanic, V, 814, 2048 .iX; Reinacti. «/;>-. I, 4S7.6; one in ihe Vatican: Kfinach. Jtff-.\. 
487. S; hSAd and tofto in Athen»: iiij., II, i. |SJ. 10; .1. .If., XI, ISBft, PI. IX (middle), pp. 
762 f. (Studninka); head in Copcnhaeen, formerly in iW Itor^Imc Cull.. Komt-: P. .Antdi, 
Clypi. ffyCarlibtrt, 1912, Pis. 12$. 129. anJ (nt pp. 177 f, (Ak. 9S -bronze ccnoration fui ilx 
municipal Museum in Sttttin, comblninc tbc l.ansdownc IkhI}' and tlic Fajcan head in the 
British Miitritni]:forihc Fatin head ncc B. M Srulpi., Ill, I7J<5). 

'See v©n Maeh. 170; R. Kekule. Dit Rtlit/i an dtr BaSuJt'odi dtt Atkt»A Mkt, with Pis. !-«. 
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uettion as to who is represented by the type is worthy of careful 
consideration. The statue in the louvre at first was believed to 
represent Cinclnnatus called from the plough, hut Winckelmann, 
without evidence, gave it its present name of Jason. In recent 
rears it has been interpreted as Hermes tying on his snndaLs, his 
lead raised to hearken to the behest of Zeus before going forth 
com Olympos on liis duties as messenger. This interpretation was 
>ased on the description of a statue of the god by Christodoros,' and 
he fact that the type conforms with a representation of Hermes on a 
:<nn of Markianopolts in Moesia.* Arndt has argued from the coin 
d from the motive of the statue that Hermes and not an athlete 
Is intended; thus the inclination of the head, he thinks, is not that of 
in athlete looking out over the theatre, since the regard is not far off, 
ut merely upward; the presence of the chlamys and the sandals 
Iso fits the pod. He therefore refers the copies to a Hermes-type 
originated by Lysippos. But Frochner's idea that they represent 
thietes, even if the type were invented for Hermes, is in line with 
>ur idea of the assimilation of athlete types to that of Hermes. In 
this connection ir may be added that the head of an athlete in Turin,' 
ating from the late third or early second century B. C, is very similar 
o that of the Louvre figure, and especially to the Fagan head in Lon- 
on. The pose of an athlete binding on a sandal was doubtless chosen 
y the sculptor merely to show the play of the muscles. 
Heads of Hermes are often found with victor fillets/ and some of 
these doubtless arc from statues of victors. The beautiful fourth- 
century B.C. Parian marble head of a beardless youth in the Brit- 
ish Museum, known as the .Aberdi-cn head.^ which resembles so 
strongly the Praxitclcan Jimntx, although lacking its delicacy, may 
be from a victor statue assimilated to the god, for holes show that 
it once wore a metal wreath. In Roman days the Doryphoros 
of Polyklcitos, as wc have seen, was adapted to represent Hermes, 
and was set up in various pakestrx and gymnasia. The Naples 
copy of the Doryphuros stood In the Palalstra of Pompeii,* and statues 
of ephcbes carrying lances (hasiae. ibpara) and called Jckilleat by 
Pliny,' which must have been largely copies of Polykleitos' great 
[Statue, were set up in gymnasia. A later type of Hermes-head often 

*Fi(»n ill* Ekfhrasij of Chriitodorot, .1. C, II, vf. 297-302. Ii wa» fim thown lo be a natuc 
yftf Ilcrmrs b> Lainbcr k, <lf Mnmni statua, Thocii. lS(iO. 

I *f\cV. bit rt«i*/q Mutnvtt S'ordttifckenUni!, I. PI. XVI. 2S: f/. Frochn«r. p. 211. 
I •DiH-tKhkc. IV.no. 151;/. /r, .v.. XXVI. I'«X., PI. XVI.pp. 2J9f. (W»«). 
I *E. |., B. M. BrO'Oti, noi. 1200, U02. 1207; for a htrm in (be Braceio Nuovo of the Vatican, 
^afief 3 foofih-ecfuufj" B. C. type, tee Amdung, t'al., I, p. 84. no, (iS »nd 1*1. X. 

•*, JIf.S™/fi.,llI.no. IWWandl'l. HI;/*.. I, 1S86. p. 54, and PI. 5, »>.J U- I H^'olwrt); 

KxIkinanD. Pfaport.d.Qcachu, pt>.41 an(19SiFurm., .A/p., PI. XVIU.opp. p. J46irat a full du- 

hcuMtonof iliithcid, icc the note by inirulator m \tp., pp. 316-7. Thckcid is UK inches h>eh 

•Niiwn. Pvmftj. St*J., p. 166. Vf. jV., XXXIV. IS. 
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appeared on bodies of the Doryphoroj,^ while other statues, showing 
.the body of the Dorypkoros draped with the chlamys,' and many 
torsos follo\ving the attitude and form of this statue, have the chlamys, 
which shows that they were intended for the god." Hermes in the Dory- 
pkoroj pose, in a bronze of the British Museum,' is probably intended 
for an athlete. Furtwaengler has shown' that the old Argive schema 
of the boxer Arisiion at Olympia by Polykleitos** was used in the 
master's circle for statues of Hermes. The best preser\'ed example 
of a number of existing statues of this type is one in Lansdowne 
House, London,' in the pose of the Aristion, holding an object — pioln 
ably a kerykeion — in the hand and a chlamys over the left shoulder. 

Athlete Statues Assimilated to Types of Apollo. 

Apollo figures in mythology as an athlete. In the Iliad, at the 
opening of the boxing mutch between Epeios and Euryalos,* he is 
mentioned as the god of boxing, which refers, perhaps, to his presiding 
over the education of youths (KovpoTp6if)o%) and to his gift of manly 
prowe.ss. Paus;inias records that he overcame Hermes in running and 
Arcs in boxing." He gives these victories of the god as the reason why 
the flute played a Pythian air at the later pentathlon. Plutarch says 
that the Dclphians sacrificed to Apollo the boxer (ruKr»ji), and the Cre- 
tans andSpartanstoApollo the runner (fiipo^atos)."' ApoUo'stightwith 
Herakles to wrest from the hero the stolen tripod of Delphi," which is 
the subject of many surviving works of art," is outside the realm of 

'£. ^.nnein I'aris, in the Cab. Acs Mcdaillct, no. J350; a»rac. 6(i(. 0, 1512 K. 

*£. g; E. von Sack*n, Dr> anr. JtroHtrn iti k *. .lf«/n:>Miti Jnliifn-Caiia/l/t fn**//*.!??!. 
PI. 10, 4; a btonie .W^^i k^' in ?»"'> in the Cab- ties Med., Coll. Opp«in»nn (0.20 m. lalll: Kuttw,, 
.\tp-, p. 2J3, fi|{. '>4, anti -l/w., p. 428. fin. 64; brtrniw ttjtuctic of Mercury in the Bniisli Mutnitn 
with chljmyi nvcr the left thoiildtr; .\fp„ p. 332, fit. 9J; Mu., p. 427. Sg. 6.^. 

M/p-. |>. HI. n. i. *B. SI. Brof^ui. no. 1217. M/p., pp, 2SS f.; Site., pp. S02 f. 

*!nt(hr. r. Of., no. IftS ((pnewciJ): base piciiirci!. Mf., p. lU, fin. 125; Ma., p. SOS: fi(. '«. 
FiiMwacnglef ha*t ascribed the iiatuc of Atisiicn (o th* younaM PolykleitM; thic wat disproved 
by tbc lijir iif Aii'iiox'* vicforv. Ol. HI { =4>2 8. C), |;iven by the Oxv, Pap. 

'Mithaclii, p. 44C.. no. JS; Ch>ac. V, 946. I4J*. A; Furtw., .Up., p. 289, fig. 124; .Vw., p. W, 
fir 91. 

•XXIir, 660; ff. Od,. XI\.86: "By Apollo's (tract he haili so goodly a son"— rncanini ih»t 
Apollo it-ivr incrraur of phyiira) ttrenoth to men. juic as Aittmis diil to womtn. C(. Hcao^i 
'/■*/«(,. Mfr-7. 'V. 7.10. 

^'Qiietil, rowi'p., V|1I, 4 { -p. 724 C, D.)i her« he alio mcntiom a Gymna<i!oii of Apollo ic 
Aihcns< 

"TolJ by many writer*; r. [•< Apnllcid., II, (>.2. 

"I'., X, li.7, ckxcribti t cruup di Delphi rcptrseminK Apnllo and Hcrmts giatpinK the iripoJ 
berurr the KbIii; in VIII. .^7,1 he mcni ions the iime tubjeci an a marble iclicfat Lykotouti, and 
in III, 21 K uyi that (iythion V3i founded by the two aftei theci)nieit, and ihii thett tnuKct 
tlrxid in the ajtota there. The luhject was reptesenicd in the gaWe of ihc SiphnianTirworj' at 
Delphi; Kratct, V, p. 274 (in eonnrccion with P., X, 1 1.2 J. Stcphani enumerated S*) cxiidng work* 
of Bit whith rciuencni thi* siibiccc, of which S8 appear on black- fin" "J. I Son red-faguted vstta, 
8oii.niarbletdicr>.,.l on icria-coitas, and 2on2efn»; (7oinp(«r<'iu/ii» J^ U <omii. imprr. urtlinL, 
' "-tctibiirn, 1S6K, pp. 31 F.; Ovcrbcck has added to the Vnf.Grieih. Myikei., III. ApoLlon, 
•p. J9I-41S. 
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athletics. As with Hermes, it is often difficult to distinguish between 
statuvs of Apollo and those of victors assimilated to his type. A 
good instance of this doubt is afforded by the long and indecisive 
discussion of the monument represented by several replicas, especially 
by the Choiseul-Gouffier statue in the British Museum (PL 7A), and 
the so-called ApoUo-cn-the-Omphahi (PI. 7B) found in 1862 in the 
ruins of the theatre of Dionysos at Athens, and now in the National 
Museum there.' The bronze original of these marble copies must 
have been famous, to judge from the number of replicas of it. It has 
been ascribed to many different artists— to Kalamis, Pythagoras, 
Alkamenes, Pasiteles^'tooneon more, to anotheron less probability. As 
A. H. Smith has pointed out, the krobylos treatment of the hair almosr 
certainly indicates an Attic sculptor of the first half of the fifth cen- 
tury B. C. But here again the main interest in these copies is to deter- 
mine whether the original represented Apollo or an athlete. The 
connection between the Athens replica and the omphalos found with 
it is all but disproved^ and can not be used as evidence that the 
statue represents the god. However, the original has been called an 
Apollo because of the presence of a quiver on certain of the copies. 
Thus, while we have a tree-trunk beside the Choisful'GovJier example, 
we have a quiver on the copy in the Palazzo Torlonia in Rome,"" andon a 
similar statue in the Fridericianum in Kassel/ and both tree and quiver 
onthcfragmcniof a leg from the Palatine now in theMuseodelleTerme." 
The Vcntnor head in the British Museum' has long locks suited to 
Apollo^ and the head from Kyrene there^ was actually found in a 
temple of Apollo. It has also been pointed out that the head of 
a similar figure, undoubtedly an Apollo, appears on a relief in the 
Capitotine Museum/ and a similar figure is found on a red-fi,gured 

■The Ckoiml-Gougift tiaiuc: B. M. Sculpi.. I, no. 209; MarbUt 4i*i Btmut. 11. lit; Sffci- 
mrmt. II. PI. V; Muirnm Mttrbln, XI. PI J2: F. W.. no. 221; /. ff. S.. \, 1881. PI. IV. and pp, 
178f.,a»dr/.. II. 1KS2, pp. 332f.(W»ld«cinl;ve.nMjch, PI. 67; Colliinon, I. p. 401, *«. 20«; 
Omr. IM.482, 931 H, aiul p. 2B: Keinach, Rip.. II, i, 85, 10; Conzt, Bfitr. tttr C/tck. i. gr. 
FIJ. l(tW>. PI. VI; Sprinitcr-Michjclii, p. 2J4, fig. 429. The heighc of ihf «aluc it 5 feci, 10.5 
inches (iB, M. Sculpt.). The .Ipolla-oifthf-Omphalcj: Kabbailiis. 45i Stm, Marhreai Branvt, 
pp. 23-24 and «£.; /. //. .S.. I, PI. V, U- h Cailisnon. I. p. 405, fie. 200; B. B., 42; von Mach, 
66;F. W.,2I9;ReinJc}i.fi;^,II, i.Si, 7;Coti«r. »;» <-i(„Pls. III-V. aitd icxt. pp. 13 f.; Mumy. 
1. PLVIII. opp. p. 234 (bothiiatuet): iorii> in Munivh. AtndT-Atnetuiii:. £iii:Wit«/., new. S49-Stii 
for lin of mNm copies, see A. M.. 1 \', ] K84. pp. 2 J9-40. 

Hlf. B. A/. S<uJpi., I, no. 209 (A. H. Smith). 

•Sc« W»Id«*ln. p. 1 W; F. W., no. 219; ./. .W.. IX. 18B4. p. 248. 

•Reinach. Krp., U, i, SS, 9; M. D., I, p. 47. no. 179; </. F. W., 219. Ombeck. Gtifth. 
KuntiBiytkol.. III. ApoUon, p. 162, (ie-?. 

*A, U, I. 1876. PI. X. and pp. I78f. CKekuIO; Bullc. 105 (Left) aiu) p. 208, fie. 47. 

•Publi«h«I in J. IS. S.. XXVI, 1906. pp. 27R-«) (Diekiiu): liete. on p. 279. we have ihe fri«- 
ment photogiaphcd with the lower parti of the Choirful-Cou^Ur and Omphalar copict nn either 
aide; Di<ltin«sayi that with the pauible exception of the .-\theni itatue thii fragmcni ihowi 
ihc bc»l wockmankhip of all the copict. Ilclbit:. futhrrr, no. 11C9. 

^B. M.StuIpt., I, no. 211; ir show* the Aro^Vo/ beat. 'B. Af. &Kifl., I, no. 210. 

*Btauni t'offthmie d. K^njlnychol., PL V, (iiuoied by A. H. Smitli), 
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krater in Hologna, which shows the god standing on a pillar with a 
laurttl wreath in the lowered left hand and a bowl in the right.* 
coins of Athens, moreover, we sec the figure of ApoUo in a si 
attitude with a laurel wreath in the lowered right hand and a 
in the left.* From such evidence a good case for an Apollo 
been made out by many schoIars^ — A. H. Smith, Winter,* Helb 
Conie,* FurtwaengIer,*Schreiber,' Dickins, and others. The evidence 
of the quiver in the delle Terme fragment and the Torlonia replica 
is looked upon as a deliberate device of the copyist to indicate the jiod. 
The attempt especially to connect it with the Apollo AUxikakos of 
Kalamis* must certainly fall, since the date is about the only thing 
in its favor. In the long Ust of statues ascribed to this sculptor.* 
there is none of an athlete, and the Choiseul-Couffifr type, whether 
it represents Apollo or an athlete, has a markedly athletic character. 
If the Delphi Charioierr (Fig. 66) be ascribed to Kalamis, certainly 
this type of statue can have nothingto do with him or his school. No* 
is the type at all identical with the AUxikakos appearing on coins of 
Athens,'" in which the locks of hair, in the true archaic fashion of a 
cultus statue, fall down over the god's shoulders. Besides, the work 
of Kalamis, characterized by XcBrdr^f and xop*i." must have beea 
of the delicate later archaic style of the transition period. 

Waldstein, however, has made a good case against the evidence 
adduced for interpreting the original as Apollo and he believes that 
the statue represents an athlete.'* The thongs thrown over the stump 
in the Choiseui-Gouffi^cr statue, doubtless those of a boxer, seem to 
point to an athlete for that copy at least. The mu.scular form and 
athletic coiffure of all the copies also point to the same conclusion, even 
if Waldstein's ascription of the original statue to the boxer Euthymo«t 
whose statue by Pythagoras of Rhegion stood in the .Wns at Ol ympia," 
is only a guess. Wolters thinks the Choiseul-Ccufier statue may 



'.Uofl. d. /.. X. 1874-7K, M. 54; dijciisMK! in ^Biw/t. L. 187S. pp. 61 f. (Brino). 

'C/. Hdbig. Ftuhrtt, 1, no. 8S9; Beule. Monnaiej d'Jtkents, p. 271, quowd in Jt^ II, 
p. 2JS, n. 54. 

'/*•• "i TP- ■^■' f'i "■> P' 2J+, ihe Ath«in itatu« and tbe figure from the Hotugna krater 
thown aiJc by tide. 

^Fuehrer, under no. ifSf (ihc Cjpitolinc replica), and eipcciallf under nw- 1268. 

'^Beitratie mr Grith. J, jr. PI,', p. 19. 

'Ro«rhrr, /-/i.. I. p. 4.i6. 

M. M.. l.X. \Ui. p. 2+4. 

■Mentioned by P., 1,3.4; thiivit^w hat been upheld by Ci>nie,/.r.; Murrajr, I, p. 235; f/. Fu: 
/, t., and on ilic arliM, He hit atticlc in Sitii. Aturn. Jlmd., 1907, pp. 160 T. 

*S. Q., nw. 508-536. 

"Fuitw.i/.r.iihccoininthc Bntiih Muacumiapicrurcd in J. H.S.,XKIV, 1901, p. 205»fic2. 
Cnnze'i rhcoiy of tdcntiryinc the type wiih ihe Altxikakos hai been qtieitioned anicwc othm 
also byOvrrl>e<k: I, n, 226, to pp. 2t$0 (on p.JOl). 

"Dionyt. Halie., Je JiofrMr JudiciuM, 111, p. 542 (ed. Rei*lte); S. Q.. S3I. 

"Ofi. til., etprriatly p. 1S2. 

"P., VI, 6.6. He won in the c.tly fifth century, in d*. 74. 76, 77 ( - 484, 476, 472 B. C.) : ftry. 
P*M Hyde 56; Foctstet. 1«S, 195, 207. 




xhf- so-c.nIlt-d .i^olh Choiseul- Statue of tin- sD-call ■ I ' ^^tjiJ^^-Ow- 
Qtish Museum. London. pkalos. National Mn.-ih;i. Athens. 
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represent an athbre, but is against Waldstein's ascription of the work 
to Pythagoras.* 

Though differing in detail, the rendering of the hair, common to 
all the replicas, is a purely athletic coiffure. The argument for 
attributing the original to Apollo, based on the curls around the face, 
is of no importance, since a similar coiffure appears on many ephehc 
heads by various Attic masters of the same or a slightly earlier period, 
The hair treatment on a little-known repUca of the head in the British 
Museum^ gives us an additional argument in determining whether 
the original was an Apollo or not. On this head there are two cork- 
screw curls side by side just back of the ears, which are so inorganically 
attached and so unsuitrd to the style of head as to make us believe 
that they were added by the copyist, even if their absence in other 
copies were not proof enough of this fact. Apparently the copyist 
adopted a well-known type of athlete and tried to convert it into an 
Apollo by the use of this Apolline hair attribute. The only other 
Apolline attribute, the quiver on the copies in the Palazzo Torlonia* 
and Museo delle Terme, may have been added as a fortuitous adjunct 
by the copyists, who were converting an original athlete statue into 
one of Apollo. It may be added, also, that the quiver docs not always 
indicate the god, as we shall sre in discussing the Delian Diadoumenoj 
(PI. 18), When we consider, therefore, the athletic pose, the massive 
outline and proportions, the high-arched chest, the muscular arms 
and thighs, the accentuation of the vtins,' the fashion of the hair, 
and the relatively small sv/.e of the head, together with the presence 
of the hoxing-thongs on the London example, it seems reasonable to 
conclude that in this series of copies we may see an original athlete 
statue, which in certain cases was later transformed into statues of 
Apollo. Even if the original was actually an Apollo, its proportions 
were far better suited to the patron of athletic exercises than to the 
leader of a celestial choir. 

An instance of the similar use of the same type of head is shown 
by the colossal statue of Apollo unearthed at Olympia.' Here we see 
the same coiffure as in the heads discussed, but the presence of the 
lemnants of a lyre indubitably shows that this copy was intended for 

'K. W., no*. 219 and 22L CUrac, TwT, VcJ. Ill, p. 213, lc»ve* tr in doubt whether it be 
Apallo or an >thl(t«: howtvtr, he calU the Capitoljn; copy an. athlete. 

'PiibUthcd by MiM K. A. McDow Jl, J.n. S., XXIV. I9W, pp. 203-7 and (lk. 1. 

Tht umiunwurihy character of the Turlonia copy has betn shown by O^crbcck, Kitnit- 
mytlwictir. III. ^polion. pp, 109 gnil I(i2. The Raman copy in the Capiiolinc ii al>ci inferior, 
and the Ifjts ar« wtoiiitly (etioiei]— far ai that pciiod in an there wai tittle diflcicncc bccvcen 
the free and the int lei; tec HelbiK, Ftirkrtr. no. 8S9; Stuart Jonet. Cat. Mut. Capit., |>. 1^7, 
no. 10 and PI. 69; Conze, Bfilratie iur Crsch. d. {r. Pi*. PI. VII; Oaric. 862, 21 89; head in Arndi- 
Amelung, EiitulaufKaltmfn, Sciie II, 4S2-4, p. J5. 

'WaJdtlcin licribcd the orJEinal id PythsKDiat, partly because this artiit wai famed fat the 
Jetail of vein*, tinmx, anJ hair: icc Plitiy, //. A^., .\.\XIV, 59. 

•JiAAe. p. 0/.,TMtbd,. pp. 223 f.i Tafetbd., PI. LVII. 3-i. The nritiral hciEht was J.fiOmcteii. 
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Apollo, and so it has been rightly assigned bvTreu.not to the fifth, but 
to a btcr century. When long hair was no longer the fashion for 
athletes, 3 later artist might mistakenly think chat the earlier plaits 
were genuinely ApoIHne, though wc know that they were common to 
all early athletic art. Another head in the British Museum has been 
ably discussed by Mrs. Strong,' who shows that it comes from an 
Apollo and not from an athlete statue. It is similar to an Apollo 
pictured on a stater struck at Mvtilene about 400 B. C.,' and con- 
sequently, like the statue from Olympia, it is merely an instance of 
the process of converting an athlete statue into that of an Apollo. 

The marble copy of the Diadoumenos of Polykleitos, found on 
the island of Dclos in 1894, and now in the National Museum in 
Athens' (PI. IS), has a chlamys and a quiver introduced on the marblr 
support against the right leg. Until recently these attributes were 
regarded as the arbitrary introductions of the Hellenistic cop>'ist, 
who wished to convert the famous athlete statue into one of Apollo, 
but lately it has been suggested that they belonged to the original 
statue, which is assumed to have represented Apollo. Thus. Hauscr 
has propounded the theory that the Dtadoumrnos was originally an 
Apollo.' He does not believe that the Drlian sculptor could have 
transformed a shon-haired athlete into an Apollo, since the typical 
Apollo after the time of Praxiteles was never represented as athleric. 
He later supported his theory that the Dtadourmnoj was originally an 
Apollo by the evidence of a bronie statuette and a Delphian coin, and ■ 
reasserted his view that so virile a short-haired Apollo did not originate f 
with the later copyist, but in the fifth century B. C' Hauser's argu- 
ment that Apollo was the original of the Diadoumenos seems as unsuc* ■ 
cessful as his contention that Polykleitos' other great creation, the \ 
Doryphoros, is to be classed as an Jchilles.* Loewy has sufHciently 
opposed Hauser's theoryofthcZ)iWoMm^Hoj,byshowingthac the palm- 
tree prop in all the marble replicas of that statue points to athletic 

^Sffna IHbititim, 1900, r- 39^; diinicstd aXu, hy Min McDowall (/. i. ami i%, 3. p. 3(K}i 
a poor replica » in Munich: Furtw., Mu-., p. 115, and &r 31. 

'B, .W. Coins. Tnioi, «K., PI. XXXII. li .McDawalU /. e., &£. 4. p. 207. 

'Bulle, 50. who (ivn the hcJEhi 1.86 mcitis; vun Macti. 115; Rrinach, Stf.. II. i, 547, 9; 
other tffmnctt infra, on p. 152, n. 5. 

V*. o'/t areli. I ft.. Vlll. 1905, pp. 42 t.: IX, 1906, pp. 279 t; cf., FmTw..Urlicl»», Dtnkm., 
pp. IOS-6. n. I (Engl. «d., p. 1»). 

*Ji. tttJt. ureh. Injt, XII, 1909, pp. 100 f. He thinks that iti« original may have br*n idtiHf 
nl with the iiatucof 'Av^Xur i^nlo^craf ttandint b«foce thclemptcof Aici at . Athena. I*., I. 
8.-1. and thai the (wt Aniobttfot of f*hcidi» at Olympia. I*. VI. 4.5. alao may have liccn an 
Apollo. lIcalrointrrjitctiihcliiEiireorachaftotecf mtcriug achatiuionan Aliktdief (Kic. 6J), 
tobedncuned \itti, ai an Apollo: Jb., VII, 1S92. pp. 54 f. For the reiicf, ire B. B., 31; Toa 
Mactt, 56: F. W., wj. 97; ..>«. pp. 269 f. 

•C/., Pliny, H. A'., XXXIV, 18 {JekiOtM). On tlvMe ".^chUlean" «atuei (a seaehc name 
for naiuci of athlttct leaoins on thrir ipciri, from Ackill**, the typical hero of cphcbct)) •« 
•nriet. JJ>tb,u<luT J. <l. Wi/*/., Supplbd., IX, 1877, p. 47, n. II. 
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victories.' He rightly explains the Apolline attributes of the Delinn 
copy as the perfectly natural additions of ati artist who lived on the 
island reputed to be the birthplace of the f^od. His ascription of the 
Polyklcitan statue to the pentuthlctc Pytlioklcs, the base of whose 
Statue ac Olympia has been found,^ is doubtful. More recently Ada 
Mavjglia has shown the literary grounds for regarding the Diadou- 
wmnos as an athlete, and not an Apollo.' 

The diiEculty of distinguishing between statues of athletes and Apollo 
is also shown by the very beautiful fifth century B.C. Parian marble 
head in Turin,* which is certainly a copy of an original Greek bronxe. 
Furtwaengler, because of the hair, wrongly believed it the head of a 
diadoumenos, and connected it with Kresilas," while Amelung and 
Wace' have found in it Attic and Polykleitan influences. The hair is 
parted over the centre of the forehead, as in the Diadoumenos and 
the DorypkoroSy and in other works attributed to the Polykleitan 
school, while the locks nvcr the cars and the plaits wound round 
the head have Attic analogues.' 

Athlete Statues Assimilated to Types of Herakles. 

Herakles was the reputed founder of the games at Olympia.* He 
was a famous wrestler, Pausanias frequently mentioning his combats 
with giants.' He won in both wrestling and the pankratton at Olym- 
pia.*'* In connection with the victory of Straton of Alexandria, who 
won In these two events on the same day." Pausanias names three men 
before him and three men after himwhowoninthese events on the same 



>yjb. ofst. atck. Intl., VIII, 1905, pp. 269 f. Mih McDowall, in the amclc alreiily cit«<l, 
p. 204. h» alto argu«4l that thnc ji no n»etfary connMtion between the quiver ilung over the 
Uee-iuppon anJ Apollo. 

•/m«*r.ff.«., 162-3; Locwy, Of. ci'/.,X, 1907. pp.326f. Siudnicika.iiiJ., IX. 1906, pp.311 f., 
diicu«e3 the haic and hclicvct ihai ihc [xisc of ihe it^tttie nf Pythuklet vtat the Mmc ai thai of 
the Bofclitu //fc/of ihp Louvre <von Miich. 115; F. W.. U9S: Ktinach. K/p. I, 133, 1-3; etc.). 
the KctRhi on the left fout. i. i.. ciieiiiially Utffereni rrum the PolyUeicaii poic. 

•«. J/., XXVII, 1912. p. 57. 

•Duetiehke. IV. no, 52 (-wron^y female); /. «. S., XXVI, 1906. PI. XV (three view*), and 
pp.2J5f. (W«e). 

*.V^.. p. 247; .Vw., pp. 44ti-419; he alliens it to the thitd quartet of tlic iiflh ccniuiy B. C. 

•Ameliini. Rn. -«*., II, 1904. p. 344.1 ; Wace. /. f-. p. 237. 

»Both Sthreibet, ^. A/.. VIII. ISfJ, pp. 246 f., and STudnicaita. Ji., XI, IS96. pp. 2S5 f., 
have thuwn that the h;iiT airaniied in the double plait, whether the cpuUltXoc or not, ic Atlie. 
and (hat timilarly thr mact of loeL* over ihe cart is cammon in Attic works. 

*P., V, 7.9. Ill V, 7.7, the Idxan Heraklet ii said to have lir<t ciowDed his brother u victor 
tbeic; (/. V, 8.3-4- Wc have alicady (p. 10) ipokcn of thcdilTcrcnc* of opinion ai to whccbct it 
w;ts thcCietan (Idxran) Hciakki, ui ihcinoicfdrnout lonof Zeus and Alkntciia, who founded the 
fames. On the tradiiional connection of rhc hero with Olympia, see K. Cuniu*, Sitib. d. k. ^reuss. 
^kad. i. Wist. M Beriin. 1694. pp. 1098 f.; Biiiolt, Gr. C»«i..M. pp. 240 f; KtWK.<^mpia, 

pp. 26 r. 

*Wiih the tiver>eod AchHoot, III, 18.1A (the eoni en pictured in relief on the throne of ApalU 
at Amyklal; if. the lamc uene represented bjr the cedat-wood hgiiiei inlaid nith gold on the 
(xcaiuryof the Mctanans at Olympia, VI, 19. 12);>*ith Anuioi, IX, II .<j (pictured inthctculp* 
turn of the i-ahic vi the Hcraklcion at Thcbck); with Eiyx. Jll. 1&4 and IV, 36,4. 
••P., V. 8.4. "P., V, 21.9; be won in 01. 176 (-Siir R. C): Fomter, 570-1. 
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clay.' Welearn their dates from Africanus.* After the date of the last 
of these victories, 01. 204 ( = 57 A.D.), the Elean umpires, in order to 
check professionalism, refused to allow contestants to enter for botK 
events.' To win the crown of wild olive in both these events ww 
therefore regarded as :i great honor, and in the Olympic lists a special 
note was made of such victors, who were called jrpijTos, btbrtpos, 
TpiVos, K. T. A., iitp' 'IIpa*:XeoLi.* They also received the title of 
TrapdSoSos or vapado^ovUTfS ^ Statues of Herakles, liLe chose of Her- 
mes and Theseus, were commonly set up in gymnasia and palxstne 
throughout Greece,* and it was but natural that Olympic victors, 
especially those in the two events mentioned, should want their 
statues assimilated to those of the hero. The difficulty of deciding 
whether a given statue is one of Herakles or of a victor is even greater 
than that of distinguishing between statues of victors and those of 
Hermes or Apollo. To quote HomoUe: "Maxnus fots, commt pour la 
tite d*Olympify comme pour -plusieurs autres fticorg, on peut se d^man- 
der si le personnage r/prhenie est If heros luimeme sous Us traits d'un 
atklfl/ on un atklfle fait d I'imag/ dii hgros."^ In reference to the 
statue of Agias by Lysippos discovered at Delphi, which is an excel- 
lent example of the assimilation process which we are discussing, he 
continues: "hi en particulier, etant donnu ia nature du monum€nU Hfft 
pcrmis di supposer que Vauteur . . . ait voulu Hever le personnagf a b 
hauteur ideate du type divin en qu Jgias ait He asstmile a IferaclesT* 
We shall discuss a few examples of this process of assimilation w 
types of Herakles. Our ascription of the head from Olympia mentioiwd 
by Homolle, which was found in the ruins of the Gymnasion, to the 

■V, :].io. 

Thew vicrurs weie Kaproi of Elts, whnwoa in Ol. 124 ( -212 B. C) : Hyde. ]50; Foer«er,474. 
475; he had twontituei. rhcrcmaintof wKlch may hav«b«en recovered: wcifroni^nc. Of-, Tafclbd,, 
Pl». n,]II;Anttomcnc> of RhuJc*, who won in Ol. 156 ( = 156 B. C): Fo«*(«, 505-^.; Pfoto- 
ptianctof Ma8iicsi4ail Maundcum (;id l.ctlucuin in P.,/. c), who won in 01. 172 {=92 B. CO: 
Kocnccr, 538-9; Marinn orAlcxatiilria. who won in 01. 182 ( = 52 B. C): Focratcr. S79-SO; Aiic 
leif orScritonikcia, who won in 01. I98(=.13A. D.): Focrster. ()09-10; Nikaiitatos of Aitcain 
Kilikia, who won in 01. 2IH ( =J7 A. D.): Foctstcr. 6II-3. 

•Twn men cnrercd Inter, bur were diiqualJiied: Sokrstts, who won in wretilinj (?) in 01. 252 
C = 149 A. D.): Foent*r, 704; and Aiirelios Ailix, or Helix, crf l'h(rhic-i.i, who won the panktaiion 
in Ol. 250 {-221 .^. D.): Fr«.-r«er, 734, See Diw Cassiu,, LXXIX. 10; Plnlom., fffroKiu, 111, 
13 {p. 147, td. Kayscr); c/. Ph., 46 and noic by Jucthnci, ad lot. Ai!ix won in boih cv«ii> on the 
lamcdavaiiheCapicolincgamuin Rome, which no one had doiicberurciFoeHtcr,/. c; Kruct, 
in, p. 625. 

'Such victor* were numbered in rwo way*; tome auihoriiici in the way meniioned above, 
t. f., Dio Catviut,/. e.; others numbered them itbttpat, rplrtn, i. t.X., «. (., Africanui; tf. Rut- 
gen, p|>. 7] f. amd n. 1, »nA p. 97 and n. 2. 

*S« F. Kindtchcr, Die heriklciwhcn DuppcUie£er xu Olympia, JaKn's Artkis f. Pk3. u, 
Poedat., II, 184S, pp. 392-411. 

'P.. IV', J2.I (.tiaiim of the ihtw in the Gymiuiion iit Meineiic). He mentioni, IX. 11.7, a 
Gymnasion and SiaJion of the hero near the Heraklcion in Thcbec. 

'J. C. //, XXIII. 1H99, pp. 453-6 

*On the difficulty of diitinKtiithine it3tu«( of victors frfim thAne of H«raklci, tec alto Anidti 
La Glypt. Ny^a'hbttg, Teal, p. 13S, to PI. 94. 
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Statue of the Akarnanian pancraclasc Philandndas by Lysippos'(Front- 
ispiccc and Fig. 69) wil! be discussed in a later chapter.' The swollen 
cars and hair-filler might pass for hero or mortal, for in deciding 
whether a given head represents Hernklcs or n victor, the cars are not 
the deciding criterion, since many heroes had the "pancratiast" swollen 
car, as we shall see later. A good example of assimilation is seen in the 
beautiful little m:irble head of a man, found in .Athens and now in the 
Glyptmhck Ky-Carlsberg in Copenhagen, dating from the early Hel- 
lenistic age.* As tr;ices uf color rcmyin in the hair, some have thought 
that this head came from rhc reliefs on the "Alexander" sarcophagus 
from Sidon, belonging to the body of a headless youth represented there. 
'nujugh the marble (Pcntelic) and the dimensions would fit, it would be 
the only head on the sarcophagus with a band in the hair, and so the 
question can not be definitely decided.* The head was at first called a 
Herakles, though Furtwaengler rightly saw in it an ideal representation 
of an athlete, even if the ears are not swollen. A bronze head of a youth 
from Herculaneum, now in Naples, is evidently a part of the statue 
of a victor or of Herakles.^ A Polykleitan ephebe head-type, with 
rolled fillet around the hair and swollen ears, represented by replicas in 
Naples, in Rome, and elsewhere, may represent aboxerin thcguiseofthc 
hero.' In the Romancopy of the group of Herakles andTelephosinthe 
M useo Chiaramonti of the Vatican, Herakles, still the god, wears a fillet.' 
Similarly, a colossal head of mediocre workmanship in theSala dei Busti 
of the Vatican represents the hero with a fillet,' while another head 
in the Capiioline Museum, with fillet and swollen ears, seems to rep- 
resent Herakles as a victorious athlete.^ Many other heads in various 
museums, which arc commonly called heads of Herakles, may represent 
athletes in the heroic guise. A good example is the Parian marble 
terminal bust of the fourth century B.C., representing a young Hera- 
kles wreathed with poplar, now in the British Museum (Fig. 31)." 

•p., VI, 2.1. !Ch. VI. pp. W r, Mpeciatly pp. 298-299. 

*t^ Clypi. Ky-CarhhrttFi. 117 (three views), li wi* foimcrly in the Tyskit^ic* colltClioB 
I *Sce Arndl. I. c. FuitwjicnKlcr iicEicvcd the hnJ fiuxicclcan: mc Rnxher, Lfx., 1. 2, p- 2166 
U. 61 f. S. Ki-inarh saw in it a milaa^t of Sknpaic irtil I'raxittlcan clcmcnii: Ga:. d, B.-A., 3, 
P«r.,XVr.l896.H. [». JJ2andfi«.i.np-328; Tttri, Pi, 176. p. U9; he i. fallowed by Arncli. 

*A*li(kita di Ertolano, fltoni.i, I. Pis. A'i anA 50; D. Camparciti f (i. dv Petra. La fiila 
ErtaSattff Jti Pijoni. 1S8J. PI. VJI, .V p. 261. 4; KavM. II, PI. 66; B, B.. no, 364; ¥. W'.. 1502. 
Similarly, the hronxe heaii of a youth in Naplct, with a to-llcil Mlci, may be Ttnin ihc ttatue iif a 
viciof or of the hero: Iiivrat., 5594; B, B., J6S. 

•For the Naples icplira, sec Compareiti e Jc Pctra, I'iila Errotan.. PI. XXI. 3; Fonw., Mp. 

p, 23-4. iz. f^; Vk., p. 430, lis, 65; poorer copy in the Musca Chiaiamnnti o( the Vatican (no, 

139): HHbii:. Guide . 69; B. B., 33)1; anuthei in Btuadlandt, F.ngland: Miehatlic, p. 220, no. 10; 

^tp.,l^. 235, ItR. 96; .Vw., p. 431. ftp. Wi, titaef had alrcadv eanjcccureil the type to brthamf a 

PolyklHtan Hrrttklrt: ft. M.. IV, 1889, p. 2 IS. He it fdl^ed hy Futtwraenglcr, \fp., p, 23. 

I »A<nd«nK-. r«l., t, p. 73«, no. fij'. aiiU PI. 79; Helh.a. fVirrr, I, no. 108; Cuidr, 113; B B.. 

Ino. 609; Futtw.. Mp.. p. 341, fig. 146 4heaJ. on p. 342. Hk. 147); Mie., p. 575. (Ik- 1<» (head, 

,tin p. 577. bs. 110). The etotjp is 2.12 meters hi|[h (AnictunK.). 

*Helbie. Guiit. no. M2. •HelbiK. iAjV., no. 470; R. A/.. IV, 1889, p. 197. no. 12 (Skopaic). 

'•Ir«j» found in Genjtano: ff, .V. Sraipi., Ill, nu. 1731 an J PI. V. fig- 2; heiitht, 1 foot, 4?4 
inclin; for tcferenM!, s« infra., p. 1<S, n. 8. 
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In this head the ears are bruised. It seems to have been copied from 
some well-known statue of Lysippan or Skopaic tendencies. Another 
head in the British Museum shows the beardless hero, his hair en- 
circled by a diadem, and his ears broken and crushed.' This almost 
certainly comes from a victor statue. Many bronze statuettes in the 
British Museum may be interpreted eithtr as Heraltles or as victors.' 
A bronze from Corfu represents a nude Herakles or an athlete, with 
the left foot advanced and the left hand extended. The objects held in 
both hands arc lost, biit the challenging pose and expression indicate 
a boxer.' Similarly a small bronze in Berlin, represented with a 
fillet and in the walking pose, may bca Herakles or a victor.* Ductschke 
Rivcs two examples of heads in the Uffizi, both of them having fillets, 
and one of them having swollen ears, which may come from statues 
of the hero or victors.' Heads of the hero with the rolled fillet can not, 
however, according to Furtwaengler, be classed as victors, since he 
believes that this attribute was borrowed from the symposium, to 
distinguish the glorified hero rejoicing in the celestial banquet.' 

Athletes Representeo as the Diobkoukoi. 

Kastor is said to have won the foot-race and Polvdeukes the boxing 
match, at Olvmpia.' They had an altar at the entrance to the Hippo- 
drome there,' and were called "Starters of the Race" at Sparta.* 
A stadioii, in which they were fabled to have contended, was shown in 
Hcrmionc, in Corinthia.'" Ka.storwas a famous horse-racer in Homer 
and later writers," and Polydcukcs a famous boxer," both being wir' 
ifoxfl*' the rider and boxer respectively." Scenes showing Athena setting 
garlands on victorious hoplite racere (?) appear on reliefs of the Dios- 
kouroi from Tarentum." An archaic Argive inscription tells how a 
certain Aischylos won the stade-race four times and the hoplite-race 

'tf, ^f. ScMifl.. HI, no. 1712; Spfrimftu, I, PI. 57; Murium MarbUj, III. PI. 12. A tinubr 
head, half pviirait and liilf ideal, appears on coins vf Macedonia. Sii«h (illEtrd htadt as no)- 
173 J and ]74Uof ^. At.Setilpi. are piobibly rrom si atucs of Herakles. Tlic statuette of a scaled 
llcraklci, ihiJ., no. 1726. with ihc lion-tkin and wcaiiriK n Uiircl wie;iili licd on wiili a fillet 
(-Rtinach, «?;!„ II, i. p. 227, no. 3;/.//. S., HI, ISS2, P3. XXV.) jnd inKiJbcd a» ihe woik 
ofDioEfiiM (/. C B., 361), T«calls ihr description of die pose of the llrrmfs Epiirafnios made 
by Lyiippni for Alcxandc'r; Statiui, .^I'/v., IV, 6; ef. Mantiil, IX. 44. 

*B. M. Brcnr., no*. M>\, 1276, 1292, mc, 

*B. jW. Bronx., PJ. il (upper riiht-hand); text, no. 312. 

'Fiicdtichu, KlftifTf Kunii, 1850; inrmiuncd by Fuitw., Mte., p. 52S, n. 2. 

'III. nos. 9 and 19; no. I? has swollen eati. 

'See l-'uriw., \fp., pp. 234 and lid; Mw., pp. 42^ and 433. Hceivetaian example rhc Poly 
lileitan epheke head-type diseutsed lapm, p. 95. 

'P.. V, 8.4. 'P., V, li.5. "P.. Ill, 14.7 (dv«rte«[). "P.. II, 34.ia 

"Iliad, III, 237(-Od,,XrjOO);Hom«ic Hymn to the Uloikoittoi.XXXni, 3; Pindar, //li-.., 
I, U r.i PylK, V. ?! etc. Kaitor wis Timed also for ihccnrinK the quote Pindar, Itihm., I, 25. 

"Iliad and Od., II. cc; .limonidw. fratt. S iP. L C, 111. p. 390); .\poll, Rhod., Afi^n., ^\. \ f. 

"Apoll. Rbod.cp. (i"(,. I. I46;Thcnlr., XXll, 2-3 and i4; Pindar. /'yift- XI. 61-2; AVm.^ X, 
49-SO; VjiAib..V. 32'J; etc.; various Ruiiian poecctee Bethe.in Pauly-Wiwowa, V. I, pp. l092-(. 

**R. At., XV, 1900, I f. (with .lIuHrationtJ. 
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ihree times at Argos, for which he dedicated a slab to the Dioskouroi, 
which depicted them in relief.' An inscribed bronze quoit of the 
sixth century B.C. from Kephallenia(?), now in the British Museum, 
was dedicated to the two heroes by Exoidas for a victory (apparently 
in the pentathlon).' A bronze four-spoked wheel with a dedicatory 
inscription in their honor was found atArgos, probably the remnant of a 
monument erected for a chariot victory.* Doubtless certain victor 
statues were assimilated to them, though we have no direct evidence 
of the fact. Ordinary dead men appeared in the guise of the Dios- 
kouroi on sepulchral reliefs, just as we have seen that in statuary they 
were heroizcd into statues of Hermes. Thus a gravc-rclicf in honor 
of Pamphilos and Alexandres in Verona shows on the projecting lower 
rim the two Dioskouroi, the figure to the right carrying a lance in the 
right hand and holding the bridle of a horse in the left, while the figure 
to the left holds a lanciMn the left hand and touches a horse's head with 
the right.* A votive relief in the llritish Museunt represents two youths 
on horseback, who, despite the absence of the conical cap or pilteus, 
are probably the Dioskouroi.* Their short hair is hound witli diadems, 
which shows that the dead men may have been victors. 

Sufficient examples of the process of assimilation have now been 
given to prove that it was not an uncommon device of the ancient 
sculptor and to show the difficulty of distinguishing between types 
of gods and athletes. 

'/. C. A.. 37. 

•i». M. flfou. no. 3507; C. I. G. C. S.. Ill, \jM^: Rtv. aftk.. S«r. ). XVIII, 1891. PI. Ift, 
and pp. 45 f. (FroehiMr): ffcckriuthr.f. U. PkU., VIU, 1891, p. 8S9; G»r<tintr, p. JI7. fig. 73. 
Froehncr trad* (he name "Exotra," that of i woman victor, 

■/. C- //.,43 a (p. 171). 

'DuetKhkc, IV. no. f J|. Another iclitf fiai-mciii in the Uffiu sliunt ilie upper pan of the 
two with hoisci, each wntinKihc: iHbinysuiid iiillciis anil catmnii ipnrx: Ducttchke, III. 446. 

»B. i/.Sm/K. I. no. r80;,U»«^iim MaiMtt. Il.l'l, 1 1 : f/, i limilai lelkf, no. 781. The relirf 
ibid.. Ill, no. 220(i. luppotrdly repres«nuns Kaiiur, liai btreia prunuunicU a muiiein foruery 
hvTreti: t« F. W., 1006. 



CHAPTER III. 
iVlCTOR STATUES REPRESENTED AT REST. 

I'LATtS S-21 AMI l'IG(Ill|!«9-Jl. 

Wc have seen' that it was a very old custom in Greece to dedicate 
acues of victors at tht great national games to the god in whose 
Dnor the games were held. On many sites, especially at Olympia, 
iny statuettes of clay orbronze of very primitive technique have been 
Ciimd in great numbers, which represent victors in many attitudes 
nd ways— as horsemen, warriors, charioteers, etc. By the sixth 
itntury B. C. this ancient custom, as we learn from Iitcrar>', cpigraph- 
bl, and monumental sources, had developed, with the rapid progress 
ittained by the sculptor's art, into the regular practice of erecting 
ife-stze statues of athletes at the site of the games or in the native city 
f the victor. Especially at Olympia hundreds of such monuments 
rere gradually collected, whose numbers and beauty must have exerted 
n oveiwheiming impression on the visitor to the Altis. We shall now 
egin the consideration of these monuments in detail. 

The victor statues at Olympia, as elsewhere, may be conveniently 
ivided into two main groups — those which represent the victor as 
landing or seated at rest, before or after the contest, and those which 
tpresent him in movement, i. /., in some contest scliema.* Examples 
Tstacues of athletes represented at rest are common in Greek athletic 
:ulpture. We need only mention the so-called Oil-pourer of Mu- 
ich (PI. II), who is represented as pouring oil over his body to make 
is limbs more supple for the coming wrestling bout; the Diadoutnenos 
f Polykleitos (Pis. 17, 18, and Fig. 28), who is binding a victor fillet 
round his head after a successful encounter; the Apoxyomenoi of 
he school of Lysippos (PI. 29), representing an athlete scraping off' 
he oil and dirt from his body after his victory. In this class of 
Eaiues, which forms by far the greater number and shows the richer 
notives, the poses are quiet and reserved, the figures arc compact, 
nd the expression earnest and even thoughtful. As examples of 
latues represented in movement we need only recall such well-known 
porks as the Dijkobolos of Myron with its rhythmic lines and viva- 
ious expression (Pis. 22, 23, and Figs. 34, 35); the bronze ^vrestlors of 
Japles. who are bending erigerly forward watching for a grip (Fig. 51); 
r the artistically intertwined pancratiast group of Florence (PI- 25). 

t'Cb. l.pp. !7f.»iidJ7f. 

Ilut li (he utuat diviwKn uf vicior rauniimcnt»: Sthacr, p|). 31 (,; Ilitz.'BlucmQ'. 11. 3. 
,• S50; Furtw.-Utiichi. Dtnkmatift cnVcA. und rotn. Skulpiw, HtnAtasgtht^, 1911. pp. 104 f. 
iraixlation l>y H. Taylor, 19H. p|i. 120 f.) Rd*cli, p. 40, dividct SitiirbiUn in Mctioen tod 
tgfuuiiuf Grllmng iinJ Bildft im Maiivin, die itf sptdflUn VnatJaiiutig dtr Weihtint entUknt 
hJ — A diviiion practkallv amouniing to that nf nst and motton ttatUM. at we shall ne. 
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In dai dupccT «c dal caaHae omjJuj aba« cariRhr to ik 
ftaCBcs of victofs npicxattd at icat. SxmoBm^ th an reprtscntctl is 
BOOOB cUeiT in dw ocxx. Mok of iW oUcm stanars n Ohnnpb. 
datiD^ frofs a tnot vneo umfc vut ft» ▼irutiaBS is die sculptunl 
t>*pc, must have bc«fl r«pr««cntcd ac rest aad m the Tftfqia of the so- 
called " Apoflas.** Ever since cbe S s caf u rr y of the JpoBo of Tkna in 
1836 (Fig. 9)» ti».£nw-/^ tif tcn^iaiic, die nan dtaracrerirric of the carly 
petiod. t i t e ii & ^ fnxn the tvA at the sevcfith century H.C. to the 
time of the gahle f:roups of Ac^na, has been carv^ulK' 5tadae(L IIkm]^ 
we now know that the type passed equally mil for gods and mortab,' 
we still keep the name, because of its fanuHarit>' and for the sake of 
having a common dest|jution. That tins t>-pe acttialh- re pr e s e n ttd 
Olympic \'ictors we have indubitable proof. Pausanias mentions the 
•tone victor statue of the pancrattast Arrhachiock, dating from the Am 
half of the sixth century B. C, which stood in the agora of his native 
town Phigalia. He describes it as archaic in pose, with the feet clo» 
together and the aims hanging down the sides to the hips — the t%'pical 
"Apollo" schema.' Moreover, this %xrTr- statue has survived to our 
time (Fig. 79)." A study, therefore, of this type of statue will give us 
an idea of how some of the early statues at Ulympta looked. 

The "Apollo" statues,* because of differences in facial expression, 
have been conveniently divided into two groups: those represented by 
the examples from Thera, .Melos, \ oiomandra, Tenea, etc., somednws 
named the "grinning" group, because the comers of the mouth arc 
turned upwards into the s€>-called "archaic smile." and those repre- 
sented by the examples from Orchomenos, the precinct of Mount 
Ptoion, and elsewhere, named the "stolid" group, because in them the 
mouth forms a straight line.* There are, however, essential ditFcrences 
between the statues of each group. Thus, while some of both groups— 
*. f., the examples from Melos, Volomandra, and Orchomenos — have 
square shoulders, mast of the others have sloping ones. The type 
gradually improved, as in each successive attempt the sculptor over- 
came difficulties, until finally revolutionary changes had taken place 

•DixuiMrJ infra in O.. VII, p|>. 334 f. 'VIII. 40,1. 'Sec .K/ra, Ch. VIl.pp. J»7-fl. 

*Vit know ot onr »tf, at lrau< where an ".Apfllla" (draped) wii irtailcttid lo a rdirf — on a 
roluntDiIiiimDrtliroId Artemiiiotiin Ephesoi. now in the Rritith Mofrum:/. //. S., X. 1889, 
PI. III. pp. 4 (., and hB». 4a. S (Mu«ay>; Ovt([i«ck. 1. p. 106. be- 9: Richardwn. p. 53. fc|. 16. 
AtcMdins lb Hcrodotoi, I, 92. moii orth^Mrolumnt wctr thr cifti o{ Cnmut. who tvigncd 
StiO'546 D. C. On the whole ttiiet of "Apollo*," «e W. Ufonna, Ui JpoUonf snAnifuri, 
IW; if. r. W., trjii 10 no. 14. pp. 9 f; B. it. Sttttft.. I, pp. M-J. with fer««fK«»i «tc. 

'Set Rkhardton, pp. 39 f. 
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in the original form. This improvement is seen in the treatment of the 
hair, in the modeling of the face and body, and in the proportions of the 
statues. In a head of a statue from Mount Ptoion' — which is broken 
off" at the neck — we seem to see the sculptor in wood making his first 
attempt in stone. In the archaic example from Thera' (Fig. 9) the arms 
hang straight down close to the sides, as in the statue of Arrhachion, 
being detached only slightly from the body at the elbows, showing that 
the artist was afraid that they might 
break off. In other examples, as in the 
one from Orchomenos' (fig- 10) and one 
from Mount Ptoion* (Fig. II), the space 
between the arm.s and the body has be- 
come larger, while in the example from 
Mclos' (Fig. 12) only the hands are glued 
to the thighs. In the "Apolio" founJ 
at Tenea in 1846, and now in Munich'' 
(PI. 8A), the arms are free, but the hands 
are held fast to the body by the reten- 
tion of small marble bridge.s between 
them and the thighs. The final step 

*Stiis, Atorires ft StoMf J, pp. 11-12 and tie,; B.C. H . 
X. IS86, PI. V (two view.) and pp. ^S f. (HolLeaux); 
Collilpion, I, p. 117, fix- 58; DcontiJ.a^.rt/., p. Ifil.no. 3v 
Richar4t«ti, 11.44, fig. 12. It is in the Naiiuiial Mu>«um 
■I Athens, whcic most of the "Apal1os"irc to be founii. 
THc »aiici«»r>* uf Ajiullo Piniun on Mount Ptuiun. 
Sooiii, it mvnirnnrd hy 1'., 1\, 216. Hdt, Vlll, n>. 
and other writeri. 

■In Athtnt: Kabbadiai, n«. R; StaU, Marbrtj ei 
Bronwt, p. 10; Dconna, p. 327, no. t29i A. M., III. 
1B7S, Fl. Villi ColliEHon, I, p. 132. fii. 66^ Gardner. 

mk., p. 131. fifi. 16; Ri*hjrdaon. p. 39, fit. S; D. B.. r o ^- r •. j 

no. 77C; *un Mach. 12; Rcin.ch. Rip., II, 1.76. lo; *■**=■ ^-—^"1116 of SO-callcd 
F. W.. 14; SprinRtt-Michadii. p. 172. fit:- 336; Pcnoc Ap<tUo of Thera. National 
Oiipira. VIII. p. 319. fig. 133. Museum, Athens. 

■KlbKtdiaf. no. 9; Stain, Merhrt.i tt Broni^s, pp. 9-10 
^.27m.high);/*nn<./.,,\X.\III.186l.pp.79^ar.dPl.E;Dconn.,(.^«■r.,p.I4S,no.26;J^.C.H■.. 
V, 1381, PI. IV, and pp. 319 f; CdliKnon, (, p. 114, fig. 56; Overbeck. I 6r. 14; G»tdnei. 
mk., p. 166. fiK- I'f. Richardson, v 40, fie. 3; B. B., 77A; von Mach. II b; Pcrtot-Chipici, 
VIII. p. >I». fig. 260; F.W,.+3; Kfit^th. Rfp.U, i. 76. U. 

■Kibbadiai. no. IQiSuls. ^farbrfl ti Brofi^i.p.B (1.3Umct<-ts high); Deonna.p. 153. aa.29;B. 
C. H., X. 1886, PI. IV. and p. «i (Holleaux); Colliffion, I. p. 196. tis- 92; von Ma^h, lia (left); 
Gardttet. Nik., p. If,8, fij.. 30; B. B.. 12 (Iff.); Rcinich, Rip., II, i, 76, 7. In anotJwr found at 
Mount Pinion in 1903, ihc left arm ii almotl entirely broken away; B. C. //., XXXI, 1907, 
PI. XX. 

*%izh., Marbut tt Btonv!. X,. 10. nn. 1SS8; Dconna, p. 217. ni». 114. fl. C W.. XVI. l«92, PI. 
XVI (two view*) and pp. 560 f. (Hollfaux); von Mach. ni.. 13; Perrot-Chipici, Viri. p. 321, 
li«. 154iGardn«. //i*..p. IJ2. fig. 17; Richarditon. p. 39, fig. 6; Reiiwch, Wj6., 11,1,76, 1. 

«Furtw,-Wolter«. Rfichf/<h. d. Clypt.* pp. 49 f., no. 47; Gardner, //**,, p. ISS, fig. 26; 
Gardiner, p. 87. fijt, 7; Richard.on, p. 40. fig. 7; B. B., no. 1; Bullc. 37 (rigbt); von Mach, U; 
Furtw.-Utli<hj,iJ<T.*m., p[. I. pp. 3 f; Ahi. <!. /., IV, 1847. PI. XLIV; Bauni,. I. fig. 34C; 
ColIiiinoB, I, p. 202, fig. 96; Springer-MichaflJ*. p. 174. fig. 3.18; Ptrnat-Chipiw, Vlll. p. 40!. 
figs. 187, 18Bi F. W., 49; Reinath. Rip.. 11, i, 76. 2. h i% 1.53 m««i high (Bullc). 
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has been r:tken in two examples from \fount Ptoion (Fig. 13), in 
which the arms from the shoulders down are free from the bodies.' 
The bridges shown on the photograph in the figure to the left, whidi 
connect the forearms with the thighs, arc of plaster, being added at 
the time the statue was set up in Athens.' ITic figure to the right 



Fig, 10,— StiHuc of .so-calk-tl 
Apollo of OrchomfHor. National 
Museum, Athens. 



Fig, 11. — Statue of so-called ./;-5//o, 
from Mount Ptoion, Borotia. 
National Museum. Athens. 



is smaller and clearly discloses Aeginetan influence. The audacity 
of the sculptor in entirely freeing rhc arms in both examples was 
rewarded by the arms being broken off. Similarly, in the Slrang- 
ford Apollo of the British Museum (Fig. 14),^ the arms, which 

'Lcri:toK<.roon<linl8*t;:/f.C. W.,X!, 18S". PI. Vjn.jnJpp. ISS rCHi.lltjush CoUiBnon, 
1, p. 19S, fiK. 49; Kichardson. v 41. fig. 9 (wjihoiit ilic had), hr^il found in 1903: B. C. II.. 
X XX r. 1907. \'U. XVM-XVni; miirt figure, tA.W., P!. XIX; tnt, pp. 187 f. (Mcndd); 
Kibbadiat, 12; Suis. Murbitj ii Bronuj, p. 9 and fit; Dpiinna. p. \i<>. nn. JO. Rixht; Stais. 
pp. 12-13. rwi. 20: Deunna. no. 55; Ciillignon, I. p- 515 and fig. 157 ((wo view*); S. C. if., XI, 
1887. Pis. Xnr and XIV. »nd pp. 27S f.. and X. IS86, fig. VI (without head) »nd pp. 269 f.; 
»en Mach, ISh (rtghc); Gardner, //AK, p. 169, fig. 31; Kichardton, p. +2, fig. 10 (two vicwtJl 
Reinaeh, Jt^p., II, 1,77,4 (witliom hc»J); r/. II. i, IN, 4 and S. 

*Sct Hnlltaiix, B. C. II., XI, p, 186, n, 1. Richardton, p, ^l, vcrDnely tl)oti£h( tliai ihey 
vrcicof niarlilr, cKplaining iNc prtscrvailon of the ariiu by thtii piticncc; the arms how- 
cvci. wcie fornicilv biukcn oj? and have lince been tcadiuttrd (o the icatue. 
. 'B. M. Srutpi,. I. no. 206; Moi. d. /.. IX, 1869-7), PI. XLI: Annoli. XLIV. 1872, pp. 181 f.; 
B. B..S];v(m Mach. 16:Overb«lt, I, p. 237, fig.61;F.W.,89; Rcinsch, Rfp.W, 1, 81. 6. It ii 
3 feet 4 iixhts in height. 
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ose from the shoulders, are broken away. The larger statue 

ount Ptoion )ust mtnttoiied also has the arms slightly crooked 

(Ibows, the forearms beine t-xlt^ndcd at an f)hlit|uc angle to the 

This represents an intermediate stage between the earlier 

K," in which the arms adhered vertically to the sides of the 

IS f. g.t in the ones from Orchomenos, 

k Melos, and Tenea), and the later 

Ifwhich the arms were bent, the fore- 

inR extended at right angles to the 

tc Firs. 15 and 19).' 

bxample from Thera shows the ar- 

lethod of working in planes paialltl 

and side and at right angles to ont- 

the corners of the square block be- 
icly rounded off. The outlines <ir 

are indicated by shallow groovts. 
o not affect the flatness of the sui- 
d there is but little facial expression. 
the chest outlined in some examples 
[tion.' In the Melian example t!u- 
ilar form is modified hy cutting 

e sides obliquely In arms and body; 

re is more expression in the face. 

treatment of the hair and the pro- 
of the body are more dcvclope<l. 
sxample from Orchomenos wc sec a 
nprovement in form. Here, as in 
□eotian examples, the original rec- 
r form of the example from Thera 
rome round, so that a horizoiit:d 
jction through the waist is almost 
■; the muscles of the abdomen an- 
ed and the skin is nnturallstically 
in the back and at the elbows. In 
eotianexamples from Mount Ptoion, 
ire directly developed from the Or- 
es type,' the form is lighter and the 
ions more graceful. In one example (Kig. 13, left) even the 
ire shown. In the example mentioned above as showing 
an influence, and dated about 500 B.C.,' the muscles are 
marked, just as in the Strangford example and in the statues 
e temple at Acgina, showing that foreign art had been intro- 



FlG. 12.— Statue of so- 
called J polio of Melos. 
National Museum, Ath- 
ens. 



i«iix, B. C. //., X, lU(^. p. 271; .XI, |i. 186; intl ff. Viuhtt, KUiae Scktiflrt, II. 

*R. B., no. 76. 
Innx. in B. C. //.. XI. IS37. p. 178. 'From the inicripiton on iti ihish. 





Fig. 13. — Statues of so-called JpoUos. from Mount Ptoion. 
National Museum, Athens. 

Peloponnesian example of the beginning of the sixth or even of the tnA 
of the seventh century B. C. Here the sculptor has shown great care 
in executing details and in the proportions. The eyes are not flat, but 
convex, and are wide open as in most of the earlier examples. The 
downward flow of the lines of the statue is striking, which is caused 
by the sloping shoulders and the elongated triangular-shaped abdomen. 
The slimness of the figure, with the contour of bones and muscles, is 
remarkable at so early a date. The fashioning of the knees is detailed. 
When we contrast this tall, sHm, agile statue with the massively 
square-built Argive type found at Delphi (PI. 8B), we find it reason- 



'In tliu Achciu .Muiicum; It ciacci from die mijillc of the tixtli rciiiuiy B. C: St»U, M^/- 
bret a Brarnet, p. tl, no. 1906 and fii£. (1-78 m. high); Dcuntia, ji. I!3. nn. S; Pcrrot-Chipiex. 
Vlir. figi. 189-190; K»l.l>iiJia*. ^r(A. Eph.. 1902. pp. 43 f. and PI«. 3 and 4; Btille, no. it 
(Itft), wKa givet iit hci^-lit »» 1.79 mn«s. 

'See Furnv.-Urljchs, Dtnim., text to PI. I, p. 4. 
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A. Statue of su-callcil Jpolio of 
Ttnta. Glypcothek, Munich. 



B. So-called Ariivf ApoUo from 
Dclplii. Museum of Delphi. 
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able to suspect that the JpoJh of Tenra is an imported work, coming 
probably from the islands.^ The two statues of ( ?) Kleobis .ind Biton, 
discovered at Delphi in 1893 and 1894, and inscribed with the name 
of the sculptor Polymedes of Argos, have added nrnch tn nur knnwl- 
edge of early Argive sculpture (PI. 8B, 
= Statue A).' This Poiymcdcs may have 
been one of the predecessors acknowledged 
by Eutelidas and Chrysochemis, among the 
first victor statuaries known to us by name, 
ill the epigram preserved by Pausanias from 
the base of the monument of Damaretos and 
his son Thcopompos at Olympia.' The epi- 
gram, in any case, implies that the reputa- 
tion of the Argive school in athletic sculp- 
ture was already well established by the end 
of the sixth century B. C. These massively 
built statues, dating from the beginning of 
the sixth ceniurj' B. C, outline the muscles 
to a certain extent, even showing the line of 
the false ribs by incised lines. They dis- 
play, howeverTbut little detail in modeling, 
except in the knees, where the artist has tried 
to indicate the bones and muscles. The 
features of the large heads arc without 
expression; the large eyes are flat and not 
convex, as in the example from Tenea> 
though the Argive artist was, perhaps, later 
than the Corinthian one, and a long distance 
removed from the later artist of the Ligourio bronze (Kig. 16), Co be 
discussed later. 

In all these "ApoUos," which have been found all over the Greek 
world from Naukratis in Egypt to Ambrakia, and along the Asian 



Flc;. H. — Sranic kmnvn as 
the S/'atij,' Ma. 

British M.u;-u;:i. Lon- 
don. 



>Fur(w.-Urlicht, Dmkm., p. 4, aicribc it to tli« Cretan tculjiton Skyllit an<l Dipoinoc, who 
worked in ArRw, Sikyoii, anJ Cotinth, of fi> tlieir »chool. 

•Strnic A: F^MilUidt Dilfkn. IV, PI. I; B. C. H., XX]V, !«». PU. XIX-XXI (rtont. side, 
and (cat) inJ pp. 445 f. (Hnmollc); Gardner, lUk., p. 155, fie- 25i tiatdinrt, p. 89, Rk. 8: 
SpniiRCf-Michaclii. p. 174. Hit- 337;PMri>fCliipici, VIU. Pli, IX, X. Statue B (fraumemary): 
FovilUi dt Dtlpktt. IV. p. 7. lilt. 7; B. C. II., XXIV. I'XW. I'l. XVIII. See alio the follwriiiB: 
■Gat. B.-A., \U Pit.. XII, 1894, pp. 444-6: XUl. pp. 33 f : C. R. Jtad. l%ier.. ISW. p. S$5; 
efp«dallyHoffloll«,^^.,pp.44$r.(he»chxnK««BrorA);fy. J. J. A., 1895, p. 115; Reinach, 
Jtip., II, 1, 77, f, and 7. 

'Vl, t0.5i iht epigram (cadt: 

EAtcXUbi nil Xpm49>|iii riJe Ip7a rlAtsooi' 
'AjtVtiot, tIxiw tiSllTn k TOOTtfiiiiv. 

Damsrtioi of Hcraia von twa victor ict in the htavy-arm«<l race in Oli. 65, 66 {= 520, 516 
ll.C.];T}iropumposiwo in ihepent^iihlon in Qli. (0 69. 70( = J(H, 500 B.C.). Their menu- 
fn«nt war nne iacatntnon: Hyde, not. 94, 9S and pp. 41 f.; Kocriier, 135, 140 and 16S. 169. 
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coast and on the Aegean Isles, the archaic artists have attempted, by 
their modeling of the muscles, especially of the chest and abdomen, to 
express trained strength. The heavy Argive examples, which maybe 
said to be the prototypes of the Ligourio bronze and of the Dorypkom 
of Polykleitos (PI. 4 and Fig. 48), are in strong contrast with the lighter 
type best represented by the example from Tenea. In the formcf^ 
with their big heads and shoulders and their powerful arms and teg>, 
we may see early boxers or pancratiastsi in the tatter a long-limbed 
runner, with powerful chest, but slim and supple legs. In the yipoUo 
of Tenea there is no Babbiness nor softness, and yet no emaciation. 
We see very similar runners on Panathenaic vases. Between the two 
extremes we have a long series, those from Mount Ptoion and elsewhere 
We do not doubt that the early statues of athletes at Olympia showed 
all the variations we have discussed in these "Apollos." Of this t>'pe, 
then, were the statues at Olympia of the Spanan Eutelidas, the oldest 
mentioned by Pausanias,' those of Phrikias of Pelinna in TTiessaly,' 
and of Phanas of Pellene in Achiea,' to whom, later on in this chapter, 
we shall ascribe the two archaic marble helmeted heads found at 
Olympia (Fig. 30), the wooden statues of Praxidamas and Rhexibios,^ 
the statue of Kylon on the Akropolis of Athens,* and that of Hetoimo- 
kles at Sparta.* The statue of the famous wrestler Milo of Kroton by 
the sculptor Dameas, mentioned by Pausanias'' and described by Phi- 
lostratos,* must also have conformed with the "Apollo" type, though ii 
showed a step in advance of the earlier ones by having its arms bent 
at the elbow, the forearms being extended horizontally outward. 'ITiis 
statue needs a somewhat detailed account. The description of Philos- 
tratos seems to have been founded on the account in Pausanias' of Milo's 
prowess, which, in turn, may have arisen from the appearance of the 
statue and the cicerone's description. Philostratos says that it stood «i 

■P., V], 15.8; h« won in tli« boys' wrescling match and in the pentithlon in Ol. St (—62S 
B. C): .^fr.; Hyde, 148; Foersfer, 61, 63. 

•Hoplite victor in 01. 68 C = SOS B. C): Fotrstct, 151, 

'Victor in three nirtnirii races on rhc same diy (rpiaa-rfO in 01. 67 [»312 B. C): Afr.; 
Foctsier. 144-6- 

<They won in boxing in 01. 59 (=544 B. C.} and the pankration in 01. 61 (*536 B. C.) 
respectively:!'.. VI, 18.7; Hyde, 187. 188, and p. S6; FoeTitci. lIJandl20. Pauianiat, f. e., 
wrongly layt that they were the oIde»t Haruts at Olympia. 

•He won the double foot-race in 01. JS {-640 B. C): Afr.j P.. I. 38.1 ; Fo«r«er, SS. 

•He won five vicwrie* in ntc»iing at the bcginninit of the sixth century B. C: P., IJI, 
13.9; Foccitci, 86-90, The itaiuc of Oiboias of Dyme, who won the stadc-iacc in 01. 6 {~75€ 
B. C). wa» »ct up in 01. 80 ( = 4(50 D. C): Afr.; P., VI. 3.8; Hyde, 29; Focrstcr. 6; thai of Chi- 
onii of Sparta, nho won teven ninnine lacet in Ots, ZS-JJ ( = 668-656 B. C). wai made by 
Myron.andconjcquentl/wai erected in the fifih century B. C: P., VI. 13.2; Afr.; Hyde, 111, 
and ji. 43; Focnter, i% 41-6: these two, thtieFaie, did nfll neceuariiy «onf»mi with tbe 
"Apollo" type. 

'VI. H.S fi he won in 01. (?) 61. and In 01.. 62. 6J, 64, 65, 66 (-=536-516 B. C): Hydr, IZSj 
Foetner.lll^ 122, 126, 131, 136, >nd 141; Afr, sivci the second victory aiOl. 62; 
122. 'fil. ApoU. Tyan., IV, 2S. •VI. I4.G-7. 
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a quoit wiili the feet close together and with the left hand grasping a 
pomegranate, the fingers of the right hand being extended straight out, 
and a (illet encircling the brows.' Philostratos has Apollonios explain 
the attributes of the statue on the ground that the people of Kroton 
ICpresented their famous victor in the guise of a priest of Hera. This 
would explain the priestly fillet and the poniegr:in:ite sacred to the god- 
duss, while the diskos, on which the statue rested, would be the shield 
on which Hera's priest stood when praying. Scherer, however, rightly 
pointed out that the statue in the Altis was of Milo the victor and not 
the priest. He therefore explained the diskos' merely as a round 
basis on which the statue, of the archaic "Apollo" type with its feet 
close together, stood, and the lainia as a victor band. He followed 
Fbilonrntos in believing that the gesture of the right hand was one of 
adoration.^ He looked upon the object in the left band not as a 
pomegranate at all, but as an alahastmn, a toilet article adapted to 
3 victor. He. therefore, believed that the yf polio of the elder Kanachas 
lofSikyon,*ihc so-called Pkilcsian y^/>o//o,*represented nude and holding 
a tiny fawn in the right hand and a h<»w in the left, would give a good 
idea of the pose of Milo's statue." Hitzig and Bluemncr believe this 
explanation of Scherer probable.atthough they rightly disagree with him 
in his exchanging the pomegranate for an alabastron, since Pausanias 
expressly mentions a pomegranate in the hand of another victor statue 
at Olympic.' Pliny speaks of a male figure by Pythagoras, mala ftr- 
fntem nudum,* and Lucian says apples were prizes at Delphi,* and we 
know that Milo was also a P\T:!iian victor. The same commentators be- 
lieve that Pausanias'storyof Milo bursting a cord drawn round his brow- 
by swelling his veins arose from the victor band on the statue, and the 
storj'of the strength of his fingers from the position of the fingers on it. 
We have seen in the "Apollo "statues a considerable variety of physi- 
cal types. In the sixth century B. C. the artist was feeling bis way and 
was hampered by local school tendencies. At first be knew only bow 

'Fraicr, IV, p. 44, btlirvtt thit ihii deicdption may be imaitiRary, concocted from tronrc nf 
M>k>'( hitt a( ttittmth; bur lfiiz.'B]ucmn., II, 3, p. 601, cite Guttman, Jf clympicnitii mpu4 
PhiloJtrAimn, p. 7, Matt, Je Phitejir. in Jtierii. imttt. FiJe, p. 3?, anil Ciutliic, Ufbcr Patnaniai, 
1890i p. 41!, as btl it vine (hat it irat bafcd on the appearance of ihc ttaiue. Scheccr, pp.23 L. 
thnuitht thai rhiloitraiuj followril Pautaniat in intetpreting the alt libutei of the tiatue, and 
that fhe laiier (■>■ hit idea of ihc Btfencih of the victor from the iiaiue ot fiorn a eicetone. 
Hiny, //. A'., VII, 19. sayi of Milo: Mt^umtrnfitli nfmoJi$ilumcorri^bsS. Adian mention* 
Milo'* feat with the pomeiranate in t'af. Uiii., (I, 34 3n<J d^ Nat. tfni'm., VI, S>. 

*Cf. E^lofcr-, /. t., IL 37, 23: mI ri m^I*^ Itt^tin ri; Aox"'' iyaXf^nwMlf *vor«tirffu. 

Hh. til-. 0- 31. 

'Cf. P., Vlir. 46 3. •Pliny. I!. N.. XXXIV. 73. 

'For the type, tee the Payne Kniiiht bronze ttaTueiie in the HHlith Mtiveum: B. U. Areas., 
no. Kf> and PI. 1; Piiirf, IV, p. 4KI, fif. 45; the same type appeati on Miletian eoini. Cf 
Btnna. I. 77. Frazer ii aitainn Scfaeter't contention. 

'11,1, pp. 601-2. See P., VI, 9.1 (statue of Theognetot). 

•W. N.. X.XXIV, 59. 

iJjt^iflMf., 9. (/. A. G., IX, 357. 
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to piodoce ripd sntoes in the convendooa] Egvpcian attitude wiih 
the aims glacd to the sides, the two hilves of the body being s>inniet- 
rica) and the bips on the same Icrd. He gradually improved nn thit 
roodrl. making the positioa mofc clastic — as 
in the statue of Milo— righth' iaJ i cMi w g 
bones and muscles and ^ving lo the figure 
natural proportions. Bulle has shown on 
one pUte* three natnettes which ifkntrate 
the improvements reached in bronze in van- 
Otis parts of Greece by the end of the sixth 
cmtun- B. C- To ihc left is represented a 
vicionous palzstra |::>'nmast — as is indicated 
by the remnanu of akontia in the hands— 
in the AkropoUs Museum (Fig. 15);* in the 
center is the p3yT>e KniKht statuette of the 
British Museum,* carrying a fawn id the 
ri^iC band, which is a cop^- of the PkiUjis'-. 
AfoUc which stood in the Did>*tnaion ncjr 
Milctos: to the right is Hennes with the 
petasos. short -^rded tunic, and winged san- 
dals, holding a ram in the left and probably 
a ken'keion in the right hand.* The attri- 
butes of the three, then, attest respectively 
a victor, Apollo, and Hermes. In all three 
the arms are freed from the body, and the 
muscles of the breast, chest, and abdomen 
are indicated, though carelessly in the case 
of the victor. The proportions of the three 
vary greatly; the Attic «ctor has a lai^ 
head, broad shoulders, powerful chest, long 
body, and short legs; the Apollo has long 

legs, shorter though slimmer body, and small head;^ the Hermes has 
a clearly outlined tigure and shows the careful irradeling so character* - 
istic of the schools of Ar^os and Sikyon in the fifth century' B.C. I 
Bullc shows that the further development of the "Apollo" t>'pe was 
halted by the Argivc school, which, while continuing the restful pose , 
of these figures, counceraaed their rigidity by inclining the head to | 
the side and throwing the weight unevenly on the tegs by lowering 

'NV 38; (/. Tuc ikc Icfi-hinJ ficuiv. p. ^}. 6c. 1 1 (fiiic view). 

*«. C. i7., X\M If. I ^. pp. 44 r. inv V. VI (a* KidifT):Pm<)c-CUpki. Vlll. p. ?<7. fir »2: 
K-At Ridtler, BO. '¥i, pp. 2iS$-9.an<t PI*. MI, IV. IciiaiaiBvta poM to kraow* tDth«-unic 
•KK. 736 {-ae Riddcr. H. 11. i). 7J7 (-H. II, j). ud 7M (-PL II. a). It » 0.17 

d Utef on iaihit chapter: p. ll^aada.}. hii0.tSSnetctliigh(BMtkl.1 
^iat PdopoBBcsian icna«ock*, i> ia tEc Miiacuai of Tm Arts, BoMoa: 

inii names from .Acxiai differ froa Ank >«cks bjr Hraicbirr 




Fig. I > — Urnn^r Statucttr 
of a Palxstra Victor, from 
the AkiopoUs. Akropo- 
Us Museum, Athens. 
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one hip and further adviincing one foot. The central line wus no 
longer vertical, hut curved, and it was now possible to give greater 
detail to chest and abdomen. Polykleitos finally perfected this curve 
and threw back the left foot, resting the weight of the body on the 
right — from which time on we have the regular scheme of "free" 
and "rest" legs. Despite all these later improvements, Olympic vic- 
tors continued to sec up statues in the rest attitude of the "Apollo" 
type down perhaps into the third century B. C. Such dedications 
were the result botli of school tendencies and economy, especially in 
the case of equestrian victors, who frequently were content to use such 
"actionlcss" statues in place of groups. We have only to mention 
the monuments of Timon of Etis, whose statue was the work of the 
Silcyonian Daidalos,' and of Teleniachos of EHs, whose statue was 
made by the otherwise unknown sculptor Philonides.' 

Before systematically considering victor statues at Olympia and 
elsewhere with general motives, r. c, represented at rest, we shall now 
rapidly sketch the development of athletic sculpture in four great 
centres, Argos, Sikyon, Aegina, and Athens, even though some of the 
works mentioned were represented in motion. Sculptors of other 
schools known at Olympia will be treated incidentally in both this and 
the following chapters. 

THE AFFILIATED SCHOOLS OF ARGOS AND SIKYON. 

While in general it is unprofitable to discuss sculptors who have not 
surely left any example of their art behind, there are two early schools 
of Pcloponncsian sculpture, those of Argos and Sikyon, which, though 
wc may assign work to them only by conjecture, can not be summarily 
passed over, owing; to their great importance in the history of Greek 
athletic art. The bronze used in their works was too valuable to 
escape the barbarians, and, furthermore, the monotony, which must 
have characteri/vd early Peloponnesian sculpture, militated against 
these works being reproduced to any great degree by later copyists. 

The School of Argos. 

The Argivc school was devoted mainly to athletic statuary. The 
greatest name in old Argive art is that of Ageladas or Hagelaidas,' 

>IIc won a cfciriof victory ((.mctiimr between Oil. (?) 98 «d 1(11 ( = 3SSand J76 B.C.): P., 
VI.2.8i H>dt.l7<-IOSdi P., VI. 1.26); Focm«, 310. 

*Hcwon in charint-tactne iome time between OIs, (f) ll>aiid 130 { = 320 and 260 B.C.): P., 
VI, 13.11: Hyde. 122; Fo<(»tcr. 5li. The date i% from (he leirerina on tht (ccovcrcd bait: 
tmjeir. p. 01., 17'; ff. Hj'dc, f>. 51, On tucli tiatitn, ef. Relsch, p. 41. 

Thetpclline Ha7<Xa(iataccurtont«rchl«clc(,d, e, rtom rhe Praxiiclei bathton ai Olj^mpia: 
fmifkr. r. Ol., 631 -/. C. B., 30; foi ihe whole Praxitdei b»ih(t.n »ct Initkr.e. 01., 266. Dii(«i»- 
b*M|tcf and PurgolJ ke«i> the reading HiscUidan. PotiiLily the ipcllin^ 'A-)«Xa(^ itanJt fof 
A*AT(>aUa; the MSS. of Pliny read Ihcehdci; tee /. C. B., p. xvii!. Add, lo nn 30; <>3id- 
nttt IIH;p.il7,n.l. On tbciculpcor, xce I.erhii. p. 3!% and n. 4, and pp- 4S4f.; Collinnon, 
I. pp. 316 f.; Joubin. pp- 14f.. 83 f„92 r..«c.; Brunn, pp. 63 f.; Gardner. //it., pp.216 f.; aoH 
especially ViuM. in Piufy-Wiwow*. VII, pp. 2lii9 f. 
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the reputed teacher of Myron and Polykleitos^who lived from the thiid 
quarter of tlie sixth century into the second quarter of the fifth cen- 
tury B.C. While his connection with Myron and Poiyklcitos is scarcely 
to be doubted,' his supposed connection with Phcidias has made the 
chronology of the life ofthis sculptor one of the difficult problems of the 
ancient history of art. A scholion on Aristophanes' Ranae, 504, dates 
the statue known as the Ihrakl/s Alexikakos in the Attic deme Melite 
byHapclaVdas after the pestilence in Athens of 43 1-430 B.C., and makes 
the Argive sculptor (Gelados=Hagelai'das) the teacher of Phcidias. 
As his statue of the Olympic victor Anochos commemorated a victory 
won in 01. 65 ( = 520 B.C.), this late date is manifestly impossible* 
Furthermore, a better tradition says that Hcgias was the teacher of the 
Attic master.* Furtwaengler's attempt to show that these two diver- 
gent traditions were really in accord, by the asumption that Hegias 
was the pupil of Hagelaidas and that his art came from the latter — 
thus explaining certain similarities in the work of Hagclai'das and Phci- 
dias,— does not solve the problem.* As the scholion is based on a good 
tradition,^ the best solution of the difficulty is that of Kalkmann' and 
others, that the Alexikakos was the work of a younger Hagelaidas, the 
grandson of the famous master, by the intermediate Argeidas. For 
a lower limit to the activity of Hagelaidas there seems to be no good 
reason for distrusting the evidence that he made a bronze 2^us for the 
Messenians to he set up at Naupaktos, whither they moved in 455 B. C' 
This makes quite possible a period of collaboration of four or five years 
at least between Polykleitos and Hagelaidas. 

"For Myrnn, see Pliny, ;/. A., X.XXIV, 57. FurfwacnRttf, Xtf.,. |>. 196, .Uw., 379-80, ehinkt 
that thccungicciiun it not lircmlly true, cvcti irconiidcr^ticiiis uf chivnuluKy arc not agaiiiit it, 
and dcfivcit the srory of Iln^claidas teichiiie Myron fruin the timilatity btiween the work of 
the two. For Paly kleitu*. itc Pliny.//. A'.. XXXIV. 5>. The iradinoniJiat HaKcl'idaswaithc 
nutter (if PolykEcitns hat hem nnrc-asotiahlv ^luilcd hv mariv icholan: t. ;,,, by Rolicit, Atth. 
iWa/r^Ai-B. 1886. p.97; MMer, PolykUt v.'i. Sth., 191?, pp, 6 f.; Kl«n, I. p. 340:i/. II. p. UJ; 
*■/. Springrr-Micliatlifi, I, p. 310. Furiwaengler, .U/., p. W(>, Mai., p. 380, betievti it itnpot- 
iilblcbecautrof cIironuiuKicul dlilicultic», and Dsiimeii a tvulpiur ufan inidmcdiacc ^dictation 
ai the t<aclict of Pcilyklriigsi he, fnllioivcd by MaMrr, I. c, und Klein, 1, 3-K), names .^igciilM 
(mentioned in /. G. B., no. 30) as this inicinicdiaic artiit. However, he admits chat the 
Katcrncni iit iruc in a generjil «enxF, linre Polyklcim* developed hii ciinon frutn that of 
HagcbTdat: cf. sojitj BM. If'iitfktlmantifpfoir., p. 149; Pfirhl, however, p. 21V2, hat •hown 
that *he rdaiionship It pcrfettlypoMible. "To he mentioned itifra, p. Ill and note 2, 

•Dio Chry»n«t., Je IJom. rl Sncr., I; here Mueller anifiiJ? the MSS. reading HTIOT to 
UriOT; E. A. tJardnct, Clau. Rn.. 1894, p. 70. wrongly reads 'HYtUJoi-. 

*Atp.. pp. Si and 1%; Mw., pp. SO-Sl, and 380. 

*WiIaini»«itT hut thown iliai ic rnnio fr»m .Apolloniui, tton of Chairii, who lived fiVra 100 
B. C, and ih^i it goes back probably to the Chronita of Apollodorot nf Arhent. who lived in 
th* middle of ih* neeond century B. C: Jus Kydalhtn (Kiending and Wilamowiii, fkHol»t. 
L'ntfrjiuhunftn, I, I HtWj, pp. IS4 f. Kalkmann, in his QuflUn itt Kititttgtfek. d. t'ltnitu, 
p. 41, bclievci that the dace which i» given by Pliny (XXXI V, 49) for the/eruif of Hagelaidat, 
U1, 87 (-•t23-(29 B. C), camca from the lainc ApoUodoro*. 

'Op. (it., pp. 41 and 65 [.; ffuhl. p. 2194. Brunn, I.e., Ovcrbeck, I, p. 140, and Robctt, I. £-.. 
had a»ui)ied an earlirr plaencat the bntinntne of the lifih century B. C; but the rcatocnnon 
fi>t the dedication of ihe IfftaiUi remain* obtcure. 'P.. IV, 33,1. 
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Pausanias mentions the monuments of three victors at Olympia by 
Hagcbidas : the statues of the pancratlast Timasithcos of Delphi, who 
won two victories some time between 01s. (?) 65 and 67 (520 and 512 
B. C.) ;' of the runner Anochos of Tarentum, who won in the stade- and 
douhle-race in 01s. 65 and (?) 66 ( = 520 and 5 16 B. C.) ;' and the charioc- 
group of KIcoKthenes of Epidamnos, who won in 01. 66 ( = 516 B. C.)* 

None of the works of Hagclaidas at Olympia or elsewhere is known. 
Mcsscnian coins of the fourth century B. C. show the motives of two of 
his statues, that of his Zeus llhomatas just mentioned as being made for 
the Messenians/ and the beardless Zc»j iraij at Aigion.'' However, 
we infer the characteristics of his style from the bronze statuette in 
Berlin which was found at Ligourio near Epldauros (Fig. 16).* This 
is undoubtedly an Argive work contemporary with the later period 
of HagelaTdas. Furtwaengler and Frost are right in looking upon it 
as showing the prototype of the canon of Folyklcitos. Though too 
small to count as a characteristic work of the early Argive school, it 
shows lis that the style of that school was a short and stocky type, 
similar to Aeginetan works, only somewhat fleshier and heavier. The 
straight mouth and heavy chin, the treatment of the eyelids, and the 
clumsy limbs are all archaic features to be expected in the period pre- 
ceding Polykleitos. The modeling is carefully executed, showing a 
knowledge of anatomy. If such excellence is found in a statuette, we 
can form some idea of the perfection of a statue by the master. 

The bronze ApoUo from Fompeii now in the Naples Museum,' with 
marble replicas in Mantua and Paris," shows us how HagelaVdas treated 
3 god type, while the statue of an athlete by Stephanos will give us 

tp.,Vl.B.6;HyJe,82;Fotrjti«.l*2. I4S. «P., VI, 14,11; Hyd*. 133; Fi>et«er. I5J, 134. 

'P., VI. 10.6 f.; H)-dc. 99; Kociiter. 14J. There i« no Tuaion for rollowine Brunn iw his 
intention that th<M ttatu« w«r« set up tome time after the victoriei, ai these datet lit the 
chtonology of the artitt oullinecl ahavc. 

'A £ifi)i-ctniui>' lypcofsiatucoccuri on ilinic c»in.i, [cprneniinji the god siaiiJiiii; with iho 
left foot forward, the knct- slichily l>rn(, a ihiindcrboli held in the extended tight hand and 
an cacle in the tiiciidcd lift; fl. ,\/- Coins, Pclop., PI. XXIl. no*. 1 and 6; Hiti-Blueran,, 
1,2. Muenjiafd. Ill, 20 and 12; Sptinit*^fMichsHis. I, p. 211, fig. 393; Collignnn, 1, p. 318. 
&C1. 15X-lSy. Krick<nhaui. quoted by Pfuhl, p. 2194, heli«vti that the po<e ii tnn il» in 
ibc »mall bronie pictured in It. fi. J., HI, l8%-7, PI. X, 1. 

•p., VII. HA. Sec jB. M. Coin,, Pfhp.. PI. IV, not. 12 and 17, and r/. 14; Hltt.-Bl.jemn., 
II. l.MuenMafel, IV. l(5-l?;Svotonos.yo»r«. ini.rfWtA.wKw.. !l. 189S. J02, PI. 14, 11. 

*Fu>tiracn)clcr, SOiin Bert. IFincir!mannipro[r.. 1890(Eine atgiviichc Bronic}, pp. 152-153 
and PI. I (J view»); from which plate Gardner, Uht., p. 221. fig. 49; Waldstein. J. H. S.. 
XXIV. IVOI. p. IJl. (t%. I; Gardiner, p. 93. fig. II; von Mach, 17 b; Reinach. Rfp., H. I. 
85. 1: ef. Frott, /. //. S., XXfll, IWJ, pp. 233 (., and fig. 1, who compare* iti «yle and 
pu»e with a Itict bronie ttatuetie found oK* Cetigoiio {Jrch, Eph., 1901, PI. 14). Lixoutio 
i> on th< aitc of the ancient LtsniCaci'iai, PelofonnfiOJ,ll,ii>2, p. i\i. Th« b[oti« without 
the hate is 135 tntllimctera hieh (Fuitnaeniclcr). 

»B. B.. 302; Bultc. 43; Springer-Michael i«, p. 23*, fij. 428; Fiirtw., Jlf^, p. 52. fig. 10 
(upper pariJ;i/».. p. 79. fin, 3; Overbeck. II. p, 473, fin. 228 b. It U l.<<0 metcis hiKhCBulle). 

'Lilted by VuTtwtenslet, JOtUt BfrL H'inckflnauBsfrofr.,^. 1J9, n. 61. For the relation of 
t hctemptet to each other, (i/., At/. Pktial. lfoehfiisekr.,X\\, 1894, pp. SI r.;hts<cribct (hetn 
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some idea of how he treated his victor statues, as it seems to have been 
modeled after an athlete statue of the early fifth century B.C., perhaps 
after a work by some pupil of tlie master. Stephanos belonged to the 
school of Pasiceles, a group of sculptors flourishing at Rome at the end of 
the Republic and the beginning of the Empire. They devoted th«nv 





Fig. 16. — Bronze Statuette, from LiRouriw- Museum of Berlin. 

selves to the reproduction of early fifth-century St ;itues. They were n<^ 
ordinary copyists, for their works show individual mannerisms and a sy^ 
tem of proportions foreign to the originals. Thus their statues have th^ 
squareshouldersoftheArgiveschool.but the slim bodies and slender Icg?^ 
of the period of Lysippos and his scholars. Apart from such manner- 
isms, then, in the male figure signed St/'pkanos, pupil of PasiteUst 
in the Villa Albani in Rome (PI. 9),* which reappears in a very similar 

'B, B.,no. JOI;Bij|lr,-ti;vonM»ch.J2l;Htll.i6. FuArrr,\\, 1S4&; Guid,,7Hi Baum.. II. 
P 1191, iit. 1391; Colliution. II. p. 661, fin. 346; Ovcibtck, II, p. 47J, lis. 3J8, a^ Knnach. 
A*p„[!. 1. 'm, % F. W.. 225; ^. Z.. XXXVI, I87S, PL XV. and pp. I2H.; Amf^^i. 
XXXVni, I86S, PI. Vi and pp. 53 U Kckulc. Grippe dft Kwnillers Mtntlooi in f^a L*do- 
7wi". 1870, PI. II. 2. pp. 20 f.: Jouliin. p. 87. fiit. IS; SprinRer-Mithaelm, p. 211, li|;. J9S. 
The brsc cnjiy of th« head »r the ttsinie by Strphanot is in tKe Larcrm Muicum, Rome: i«< 
Furtwatngltr, .W/i., p. 217, (is-92; -Wfy.. p. 40S, fig. 62. The (latue ji 1.44 mei<t« high {BuUcy. 
Foi the iflKfipiion on iJie irec-trunk, Kt J. (7. B., no. 374, 
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Statue in groups combined with a female figure of related style/ or 
with another male figure,^ we may see a copy of a bronze original 
of the Argive school before Polykleitos. The standing motive and the 
body forms are the same in both theMnntuan Jpollo and the Stephanos 
figure, although the former is more developed and the head type is 
different in both; this shows that the two, while displaying the same 
basic ideal, were not works of the same master.* As the statue by 
Srrphanos has a fillet around the hair» it may well represent an idea! 
athlete, who in the original held an aryballos or similar palaestra 
attribute in the raised left hand. It is interesting to compare the copies 
of this group with those of another representing mother and son, the 
work of Menelaos, the pupil of Stephanos, which, though transferred 
from Greek to Roman taste in respect of drapery and forms, is merely 
a variation of the same theme without any heroic traits.* 

The influence of Hagelatdas can be easily traced In other schools 
of art, especially in the Attic School and in the sculptures of the temple 
of Zeus at Olympia, whether these latter be Peloponnesian in origin 
or not. It will be convenient in this connection to discuss briefly the 
style of these important sculptures, which we have already mentioned 
several times. The statement of Pausanlas,' that the sculptors of the 
East and West Gables were Paionios of Mende In Thrace and Alka- 
menes respectively — the latter being known as the pupil of Phcidlas* — • 
was not doubted until the discovery of the Olympia sculptures.^ 
Then doubts arose both on chronological and stylistic grounds, and 
now only a few arch eulogists would maintain that either artist had 

'Thebtntxaiiiplc iain Naplr»,t1iCK'""l>('ciiii|" kiiuv»ii,ain] [ir"hiblycorTecily,»inec Wmekch 
minn'i dny, ssOrtitt) ind EUktre: H, ll„nci. J06i Kckulc. Gruppe J. Mtnetaoi, PI. 11. 1; Bulle, 
HI (hciBlii L44inctrit);C'>i1li|;non, II, |ip, 662, fie. 317; Gaidncc, Hbk., p. 5S7, Se. 151; Clarac, 
V, 836, 2093; Rdnich. Rip., \, 306.4. A ikcirh uf iht N':i|>Im Orrxut anid the Lijtuurio 
bronze, (bcnfiiiK ihtii ttrcit rrsemblancc, ii givrn by I'')iTtw3cnKlcr, iSitti B/rl. Wintkrlmaini- 
progr., p. IJ7. A replica of the female figure t* cited ky Michaelic at in Marbury Hall, Eog- 
land: p. 50J, no. 6; <■/. Conxe, B^itrat-gr mr Crith. J. gr, PI*, p. 25, n. 3. 

*£■ f-> ihc lo-callcd iEtou)> of OuiUi and Pyladrt ia the Louvre: von Macli, 333; Col* 
Itsnoo. II, p. 66J, lilt. 3^8; Kciiiacli. Rep., I, 161, 2 {— J/frfiiry ai>d fii/ciiii). 

'Kalkininn. S3>!ti Berl. IS'iiitkelmannsproit., IS'JJ. pp. 77 f,, thi>u)(ht that ihc Sicptianat 
figure went back to an original by Pyc^hagotaf, the rival of Myton, which Kiiriwarnitlcr. Mp~, 
p, 49. rightly rharacttriM* i* "wide of the matk"; Pfuhl, p. 2197. Bulle. and other* lefard itt 
aKripitvniuthcichuolof H*i;elaida«at probable, even if not capable of prnuf. Futiwaenglcr, 
SO/Ui B^i. Wim<kAmannsprogr,, p. 1j2, believe* it wai vtrmutlich fin fferi ^tf hUitW'i (i. f-, 
ffaftiMdaj) iriljt: on pp, 146-7 he pronouncca ihc life-size marble loisoof a statue of a nude 
raan firund in a wall over thr tuins nf the Palaiitra at Olympia (Treti, A.7.., 7( .XXVII I, 1880, 
p. 45)— became of it) rrtemblancc in poic to that of the Littotmo itaiueiie — a Roman ichod 
copy uf an otiuinal bronze vitrtur itatiie guin^ back to Hagelaidat. 

*£. t-. *•" mJtblc group formerly in the ltoncompai;ni-Ludovi(i cnllcctinn, bow in the 
MuteodelleTerme. Rome: Helbig, /'u^'Arrr, 11, 1.M4; Ciii^, 887^ B. B, no. J09; von Mach, 
322; Uaum.. )L p. II93, &«. \y?y, Spcitii!t(-Mi<ha<ti*. p. 454. fix- 834i Kckul^. J>if Gfupp* 
d. .Uf**laot, PI. I; Schrcihtr. Siidur. i. Filla luJoeifi, p. 69. no. 69; ColliKnan, II, p. 6G5, 
6tt- H9: F. W.. i;60i Rcinach, Xip., I. 506. 6. 

»V. 10.8. 'Pliny. If. ff., XXXIV. 72, and XXXVI, 16. 

•^Sm Brtinn, pp. 236-7 and 244-5. 
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anything to do with these groups. The style of the two gables (21 
well as that of the metopes) is so similar that many have nssigned them 
to one and the same artist.' They have Ueen referred to many schools 
from Ionia to Sicily, even incUiding a local Etean one. Thus Bnino 
assigned them to a North Gret-k.-Thracian school; Flasch* and (more 
recently) Joubin' to the Attic; Kekule* and Friedrichs-\Volter.s* to 1 
West Greek (Sicilian) one, because of their similarity to the metopes of 
temple E at Selinos; Furtwatngler^ to an Ionic one (Parian masters). 
Most scholars, however, including K. I,:inge,' Treu,* Studniczka,* 
Collipnon,^* and Overbeck/' have referred them to Peloponnesian 
sculptors.'^ 

To return to the art of HagelaVdas: if we assume that the Ligoiirio 
bronze comes from the school of that Argtve master certain conclusions 
must be drawn. The figure is archaic, but does not have the archaic 
smile. In Athens at the end of the archaic period there was a reaction 
against this smilf, and doubtless the Athenian anists were strongly 
influenced by Argivc models. Thus an archaic bronze head of a youth, 
found on the Akropolis and dating from about 480 B.C., shows a serious 
mouth, a strong chin, heavy upper eyelids, and finely worked haJr, 
characteristics which we found in the Ligourio statuette. Tliese 
traits show that the statuette and the head were the forerunners of the 
Apollo of die West Gable at Olympia. So finished a bronze as this 
one from the Akropolis, at the beginning of the fifth century B. C, has 
inclined Richardson to look upon it as "not improbably a work of 

'I.nfschkr iJ)firpaifrprv£r., tN87, p, 7, on the hath oFan early »ixt!Cstion of FuriwieneUt 
ill yt. A/-, III. 1878. p. 194) anil J. Six (J. U. S.. X. ISSy. pp. 109 f.j. atximed iwo teiilpion 
of ihc limit <>rAlkuinrnc«, asc tibitii'thi.-Kahlr eta tiirt and that of Htra at Phikron (m«ntiontd 
by I'.f 1, 1.5) to ihe (Icitr on*. Kunwaengltr \ittt rettacted the theory of two artitt* and 
BtmimrJ but one {.\fp., |». 90, n. 3; Mtv., p. 122 anJ n. 6). Kufi>p hii ahown thai the Ufr4 il 
of nn ii.-ic in daiint:, siiitcc rhc story uf I'ii manias iliai ihc rcmplcof Hera vrat drst toyed by the 
Pefiiaiii is an invention (/i., V. 1890, p. 277). The idea of an clilct Alkamenes hucd on iW 
initcriptiuii un a herm tcrencly found in Pcrdacncin (A. A., 1904. hs. on p. TdJ his alu) 
been rrfiitcd by Winter {J. M., XXIX. 1904. pp. 20B-211, and Pis, XVIII-XXI). who hil 
ihown lhar the inierip'tion and tiatue do not go «o far back. 

•Str Ha.im., pp. ]104 KC, »P. 24J. 

M. Z., XLI, 188J. pp. Ml f. 'No. 135. 

*/trch. SluJ. if. Rriinn Jargtl/r., pp. 67 f. 

*j1. M., VII. IKK2, pp. 206 f. He also fuund thcityle (if the two pediments unlike. 

M. Z., XXXIX. 1S8I.P, 78, n. (=.Areivc-Sikyoiiian); r/, fiiWw. p. 0/., Tntlbd., pp. 44-95; 
Tafelbd., Pli. IX-XVII (Ka« CaHe), XXII-XXXI (West Gable). 

M. M.. XII, IS87, pp. J74-5 ( - Ai^ivc-Sikyonianh '/- H- M.,U, 18S", pp. S5 f., whet* he 
nccpti thcfgiircnrneiliKurtf ofilicVi'cit Gable at Aitic, bc<aut« they ate of Pentelic marblci 
and iiui Pacian, tike the others. 

•n. pp. 41)0-1. 

"I. p. JJO(^KIean). 

■spnr a iliiiriittion nf thi! wbnle question of the ariinu, see Hitz.-Bluemn., II, t, pp. 339 f.; 
Fra/er, lU, pp. JJ2 f. ¥ot a reitoratior of the twonroiips, spcTicii, Jb., Ill, IKKil, Pis. S, 6 
(WeslJ. and iliJ.. IV, ]S«9. Plj. K, 9 (East); whence Ciardner, //St., p. 246, lig*. S7 >nd 56 
re*peeiivdy;>ti-ahof./^».r.O/.,Tifelbd„PkXVin->{X[iTmbd.,pp.l]4'i;7i 
p. 309; ftc. 
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Hagelaidas,"' tliough here again Funwaengler would ascribe it to 
Hegias.^ The Pari.in inarblestatueof ancphebefnundon the Akropolis 
(Fig. 17)'— one of the most beautiful recovered during the exca- 
vations there^shows the same Arj^ive influ- 
ence. This statue is chronologically the first 
masterpiece, thus far recovered, which marks 
the break with archaism by having its head 
turned slightly to one side* It has the 
same pose as the Jfhkte by Stephanos and 
probably represents a palajstra vlcrtor. The 
head, with its heavy chin, and the muscular 
body strikingly resemble the I/armodtos (Flf^. 
32), which has led Furtwacngler and others 
to ascribe it to Kririos or his school.'- At 
the same time a similarity is seen between 
this head and that of the .4poUo of the West 
Gable at Olympia, and so with Bullc and 
others we ascribe it to the Argive school. 

One nf the female statues (Korai) found on 
the Akropolis. and approximately of the 
same date as the ephebe, viz, the fragmcnta ry 
one consisting of head and busr and known 
popularly as !a prtil./- houdeusr^ shows the 
same revolt against lonism." In many 
respects this statue is very different from 
most of the other Akropolis Korai. The 
eyes are not yet set back naturally, but the 
appearance of depth is attained by thickcn- 

■itichitdiDn. p. 101, lin- 49(sii!0.a(nl p. lS4ftit tlii: !iiaicinen<:Lc-th»l. j*« Muiif. Pt. XVI; 
Biillf. pp. 462-3. fie!. 135. U6; It. H.. no. 461 (miiijlc inw. bpnnm); ./, M., XII. 1887, pp. 
J72f.tStudniciba); aeRidder.no, 467; Penot-Chipitj, VIII, p. 679. fig. 347; ii ijClOmewr 
hijh (Gtacf.. J. jW,,XV, \m\, p. 16, n. 1). ForihcfiBure ftf Ap.illo, lec Bulle, no. 42; Bildv. 
r. 01., Tafclbd.. n. XXII, »x*<i Tcntbd.. p. 69; von M»h, S6 (nutue). 446 (head). The 
orisinal ticieht wat 3.10 meters UI"Hc). 

'Up., p. S3; Mx.. p. SO; >ojI«j Brrl. iFineiflnuin^n progr., pp. IIO-I tai 148. 

"The loriowa* found in l^k>>. ilic head in l«K«: lomi, W- .1/.. V, ISSO. p. 20 and PI. 1. with 
wrens ''"'' (Furtwaengler); head, ^uh. Eph.. 1888, p. 81 and HI. Ill; tieure in outlini-, 
ColliBnon, I. pp, 374-5, iitfi. W\-2; Dicltint, no. 698, pp. 264 f.; B. B., 461 b; Bulle, 40 and 
fis*. ii> 14 oa pp, 87-8 (ffom a ta»t) i voii Mach, S7; Ovrrhtck, 1, p. 205, fin. 48; Lccltat, p. 452, 
fin. 38; Kcinach, Rip., 11, i, 5(ii8, 1; SprinKCT-Mitliaclls, p. 217, fig. 403; FiifiwacnRlcr, A. A., 
ISS9. p. 147. ,1/n'.. pp. 76. n. 2, and 81; Woli»s. A. M., XIII. 1^86. p. 226. Bullc date* it 
toward 4H0 It. C. 

<The same turn app^aii in the iixth*»ntury Rampln head: Collii^non, I. p, 360, lis. 1S2. 
It «nll be ilttCiERtcd litiet on, pp. 126-127. 

'funwa«iRler, jw(c/iJW. iy'incltflma»iipr4>%t., pp. 132 and IS0;.1/^., p. 19; Dickiix, p. 2fiS. 

'U ii a tlcdicaiioD by Euchydilto*; Colliunon, 1, PI, VI (riKhii, »pp. p. 3S6; von Mith, 
no. 26 (TiRhO; Csidncr, //Sit., p, 212, fig. 47; Bultc, 240; LtcJiat. ■/« Muiit. p, 367, fis. 37; 
Perio»-C!iipiti, VIII, p. 5^5, lia. 2'W; RichardHon, p. 7S. fig. 33; Spriricci-Michacliii, p. 207, 
|i(. 390, BuUe (pvei ii as half lifc-*J7e. 



Fig. 17. — Statue of an 
Kphehe, from the Akrop- 
olis, Akropolis Mu- 
seum. .'\thciis. 
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ing the eyelids, quite in contrast with the modeling of the eydiall 
in most of the other statues. The corners of the mouth turn down, 
which gives it the appeiiraiice of poutinp. This statue is also our tint 
example in sculpture of the so-called Greek profile — ^thc nose continuing 
the line of the forehead. The same Argive influence in Athenian art \i 
also discernible in the Pannn marhle head of an athlete with traces of 
yellow in the hair (Fig. 18),^ which may be dated a little later than the 
Akropolis ephebe— about 470 B. C. Because of its resemblance to tHe 
Jpollo of Olympia, its Attic- 
Peloponnesian origin seems 
clear.* Its expression is com- 
parable with that of the Kore 
Just discussed — as it has the 
same mouth, eyes, and nose, 
both monuments showing, tlie 
reaction against the archaic 
smile, which characterized the 
Ionian period of Attic art. 
This same Ionic reaction also 
may be seen in the bronye 
statuette of a diskobolos in the 
Metropolitan Museum (Fig. 
46),* whii'h resembles in style 
that of the Tyrannicides, but 
shows also Argive traits. 
These Argive traits, smA] 
head and slender limbs, are 
easily seen by comparing this 
Statuette with the Ligourio 
bronze. 

We have already mentioned 
the monumental group of the 
hoplite victor Damaretos and of the pentathlete Theopompos, which 
was made about 500 B.C. by the Argive sculptors Chrysothcmis and 
Eutelidas.* These artists were known to later antiquity only by the 
epigram inscribed on the base of this monument at Olympia, and the 
probable dates of the two victories of Theopompos, OIs. (?) 69 and 
70 (=504 and 500 B.C.), show that they were contemporaries of 

•DickiD*. pfi. 248f.. no. 689: Uull«. no. 198; B. B.. 460; voi> MjcIi, 440 and 44] (lefl): 
Collignon, I, p. 362, fig. 1W, mi bibliog,, note J, p, 363; Over bet t, 1, p. 2tK», fig. 49; ttaijnrt, 
Htk., p. 213, fig. 4S; Lechit, p. 362 siad .1u .Mujff.p.iH, fig. >9:VMnyf.,sojtf, Brrl. a'm(k/i- 
manniprosr., p. 151; Pc(Eo(-Cki pi», VIU, Pt. XlVj ^rck. £f A.. Ill, ]8bS, PI. II. It a sIUIiUt 
under Life'iiee. 

•Here aBain Futiwaenglcr ascribe* it ro HcEiat, whose art he derive* frnm HaselaTdM. 

*Ridner, Gretk, Etruifan. and Roman Broia.it in the Mtlrnpolitan Mtijfum, p. 49. fig. 7!^, 
it will be dttcuMtd in/ro in Ch. IV, pp. 220-1. '&te jtipra, p. 105 and i 




Fig. 18.— Head of an Ephebe, from (be 
Akrupnlis. .Akropolis Museum, Athens. 
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HaEelai'das, and not, as formerly was believed, the forerunners of his 
school.' 

Polykleitos, a Sikyonian by hitch,* migraced early to Argos to 
become the pupil of Itiigelaidas, and became the great master of the 
Argive school in the next generation after him. We have four statues 
by him at Olympia. His earhest work probably was the statue of the 
boxer Kyniskos of Mantinea, who won in 01. (?) 80 ( = 460 B. C); he 
made the statues of the ^leanpentathletePythoklesandof the Epidam- 
nian boxer Aristi on, both of whom won their victories in 0!. 82 ( = 452 
B.C.); and lastly he made the statue of the boy boxer Thersilochos from 
Kerkyra, who won in 01. (f) 87 ( = 432 B.C.)' The footprints on the 
three recovered basesof the statues of the first thteeshow that all were 
represented at rest. Of Patrokles, the brotherof Polykleitos, Pausanias 
mentions nu statues at Olympia, though Pliny says that he made athlete 
statues.* Of Naukydes,* the nephew or brother of Polykleitos, we have 
record of three athlete statues at Olympia : those of the wrestlers Chei- 
mon of Argos, who won in 01. 83 ( = 448 B. C), and Baukis of Troezcn, 
who won some time between 01s. (?) 85 and 90 ( = 440 and 420 B. C); 
also one of the boxer Eukles of Rhodes, who won some rime betwet-n 
01s. 90 and 93 ( = 420 and 408 B. C.)."^ A contemporary of Naukydes 
was the sculptor Phradmon, who, according to Pliny, was a contem- 
porary of Polykleitos;' he made the statue of the hoy wrestler Amertas 
of Elis, who won a victory some time between Ols. 84 and 90 ( = 444 
and 420 B. C.).* In the next century, Polykleitos Minor, the grandson 
or grandnephew of the great Polykleitos, and the pupil of Naukydes," 

*OnChryiuih«iiii», sec Ruber tin Pauly-WiMowa, Ill.i. p. 2521 i Bfunn, pp. 6l-2iOvcilxt:ki 
|(p. I40i C'olliKiiun, I, pp. 22S (=rD[cruniicrsurHai:<=laidas anil Colyklcittn), and (/. |>. 320. 
On EutcliJai, ice Pauly-WiMowa. VI, i. p, H93. 

'Pliny. H. N.. XXXIV. 55 ; oth«». r. $.. P., VI. 6,2. call litin an Argive. He beLaai[ed w s 
family of tcutptort, tnmr of whom workc'd in Sikyon and ixhrTi in Argof, 

•Kyniikoc P., VL 4.1 ! ; Hyd«,4S ; Foef««, 255; Iniehr. p. Oi. 149; Pythoklw: P., VI, 7.10; 
Oxy. P«p.; Hyde, 70; Koerittt, 295; Uuir. r. 01.. 162-3; AtiHlun: P., VI, 13.6; Oxy. P«f.; 
Hyde, Mi, Foeoitr, 376; initkr. v. 01., 16S (renewed); /. C. *., 92; ThetsiWhoi: P., VI, 
13.6; Hyde. 114; FoerMcr. 369. 

*//. A'„ XXXIV, 91. In the xamc book, fi 72, Pliny memiitni another pupil of Pulykldioc. 
AiiiiHdes. as (he ratbioncr of ch;iriot>KToiipc. Pausaniai niciel)' mentiont him in conncciian 
with impittvcfflFfttt in the hippadromc at Olympia made bv Kttoicni VI, 20.14; ice Patily- 
Wiwowa, II, pp. S96-7. 

'Furtwaensler, -Wp., p. 226, makes Naukyd«s, Daidiloi, and the younger Polykleiw* torn 
of Patroklo,ihc brorhcr afiltcfticai Polyklcitot. Naukydes and Daidaloideicribc theinielvo 
at ton* of Patrnklct in two insciiptiom: /. C B., S6 and tttt. Paiiianiai. howcrei, callt 
Naukydes a brother of Polvklritoti ind Kin of Mnrhnn: II, 22.7. 

•Cheiraon: P.. Vf. 9.3; Oxy. Pap.; Hyde. 88; Foetwer. 285; Baukis: P.. VI. 8.4; Hyde. 77{ 
FoeTMcr, 318; Kuklet: P., VI, r,,2; Hyde, S2; Foer.ter, 397; fnuhr. e. 01., 159 (t«new«d). 
Naukydti' aciiTiiy extended from 01. 83 to 01. 95 (-'448Ha) B. C): Hyde, p. 39. 

'ff.JV., XXXIV. 49. 'P.. VI.8,1; Hyde. 72; Focnier, 36S. 

*P., VI, 6,2, exprestly disrinjtutithet bcintcn ihc elder and yoiinjfer Polykleitos; in ipnkinx 
of the tutue of the boy vrtciilct AEcnot, he iiji rhai Polykleitos, (he pupil of Naukydes, 
"oat (he one who made th« iiatue ol Heta." faxhioned i(. Ruber(,i9. 5., pp. 1S6 f., (ivet 
hi* Kitvity at Olt. 9S to 10! {'itt-l^ B.C.). 
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had three Statues at Olympia: those of the boy boxer Antipatros of 
Mileios, whose victory is given by Africanus as 01. 98 (=388 B.C.); 
of the two bov wrestlers Aj;enor of Thebes, who won some time between 
OU. 93 and 103 (=408 and 368 B.C.), and Xenokles of Mainatos, wlio 
won some time between Ols. 94 and 100 ( = 404 and 380 B.C.).* The 
inscribed base of the latter has been recovered and the footprints 
show that thf statue was represenred at rcstj the body resting equally 
on both feet, the left slightly advanced. Andreas, a second -century B.C. 
Argive sculptor, made a statue at Olympia of the boy wrestler l.ysip- 
posof Elis,wliowon some time between Ols. 149 and 157 (= 184 and 152 
B.C.).' 

The School of Sikyon. 

The Sikyoiiian school of bronze founders was closely affiliated wiili 
the one at Argos. Early in the archaic period the brothers Dipoitios 
and Skyllis, sons or pupils of the mythical Daidalos of Crete, migratc<l 
to Sikyon.^ A generation later another Cretan sculptor, Atiscokles, 
founded there an artist family which lasted through seven or eight 
generations.* His two grandsons Aristoklcs and Kanachos are known 
lo have collaborated with Hagelaidas on a group of three Muses.' 
Many have seen in the small bronze found in the sea off Piombino, 
Tuscany, and now in the Louvre (Fig. 19),' a copy of the Jpollo Phi- 
Usiosy the best-known work of Kanachos. This gem of the bronze 
art, in true archaic style, may very well represent the JpoUo, which, 
according to the description of Pliny^ and the evidence of Milesian 

'Antipatrws: V., VI, 2.6; Hyde, 16, Koct«et, 309; Agrnot: V., VI, 6.2; Hydv, 53; FoeriKT. 
355; Xcftoklfs: 1'., VI, •}.2, Hyde, 85; FocrMcr, 308; ln<(hf. r. 0^. 164; /. C. B.. 90: Fnrt- 
warnBlt^i wronitly aiirribciJ the it^iuc urXciiuk1c»iii ilic tLJcr PulyklcitOK and that nf Ariition 
to the yaunEPr: Mp., pp. 224-5. I.oewy had already itMimcd xht ddei for Arisiioo, Strtna 
HflUgiana, p. ISO, n. 4, Jiid (hit was caiiBtmtrd by ihi' eaily diiinti of hi* victory in the Oxy. 

'P., VI, 16.7; Hyde, 162; Fwiter, il5. On thit .culptor, •» P»iiry-Wi».ow., I, p. 2l]7i 
/.C.JJ..47S; Iftj<hr.v.Oi.,J\%i «c. 

•Beforr (iOO B. C; Rol.ctt. in I'auly-Wijiowa, V, pp. US? f.; cj. ColliRnttn, I. pp. 131 aod 
122 f.; Ovi-rhcck. I. pp. 84 f. 

*p., vi.y.i.f. 

•Aniipacroi of Sidon. in -^. PL (XVI), no. 220; en Ari«Tukle<. lee P»uly-W1mow«, II, p. 9J7; 
Robert, Jr<h. Mamh., pp. 95 IT, 

'LonKiKiicr, Nclitr iltj bftmri ^nliqvt) dv Loiitff, I, 1868, no. 69; dc Riddrr, Lft tromUl 
entiitvfi da Louvre, 1, 1913, I'l. 2. i, ind p. 7; I). B,, no. 73i CoUiKnon, I. I'l. V, opp. p. J12; 
vuii Mitch, 18 (two views); Ovcrhcilt. I, p. 235. fig. <tO (ivto vitwi); Sprinecr-Michaclii. p. 
Zll, fi2. J'^?; PcrToi-Chipicz. VEII. t'l.Xl^Kcinicii. /C^;>.,]I,i.84.9. For biblioKophy. ira 
Deonna. Ltt JpaUonc atckai^tui. p. 274. It i« nnly i fx-vi 4 inche* lall. Thr ^fetlo PkiUrioi, 
siolen ffuni Mileion i( the deiiniction of th« rity by Dsriiii in 493 H. C. (Hdt.^Vl, I9;bui 
P.. VIII. i6.3, aiiJIatcr wtilets wtonuly lay by Xerxet; »« E. Meyer, GficK.d. AtUTtuwuJ 
1912, III, p. 309), wa» rmuied rroiii Ekbaiana iti Media in 306 U. C. by Sckukns Nika- 
tur (P../. f., aiid <■/. I, 16.3). U i» also mentioned by P., 11, 10.5. The centiincnr»s of ilie 
Piambina tiacuciic hai been attailcd, but Overbcck tiai proved it ecnulnely archaic: Gritck. 
Kunilmylk.. III. .IpitUan. 1889. pp. 21t;ej, Cfick. d. gr.. i'l.. I. pp. 234 f. 

'i\W\\7S\ef. JevKlakcdi, /er.,p. IK). Pausanias meiitiuni a cedar replica oFihe 
t>chr«: II, 10.5 and IX, 10.2. See p. 336, n. I. 
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copper coins of all periods,' had as attributes a fawn in the outstretched 
ri^;lvt hand and a bow In the left. However, Overbcck,' followed by von 
Mach, believes that it is not a copy of Kanachos' /fpoUo, but merely 
represents a boy assisting at a sacriHcc. 
and ibat the original held a cup in the 
left hand and a saucer in the right. In 
any case the statuette is too inaccurate to 
give us more than the pose of the .Apollo 
of Kanachos, even if it were proved to be 
a copy. It may be merely a reproduction 
of the mythological type of Apollo, which 
the artist himself followed, and so we can 
not say definitely to what school it be- 
longs. The Payne Knight bronze in the 
British Museum,* whicli holds a liny fawn 
in the right hand, the bow originally in the 
left hand being lost, has better pretensions, 
perhaps, to be a copy of the ApoUo. An- 
other archaic half life-size bronze, foimevly 
in the Palazzo Sciarra,' is of a similar type. 
though its style is different. Another 
bronze sratuctte from Naxos, now in Ber- 
lin,' shows the same position of the hands, 
but has an aryballos or pomegranate in th<- 
right hand. We have .dready classed it as 
an example of the conversion of an original 
god-type into that of a victor. We might 
also mention the mutilated torso found by 
Holleaux at the sanctuar>' of Apollo Ptoios 
in Bceotia (Fig. 12, right), which has a 
similar pose to that of the statuette from 
Piombino, and whose hair technique shows 




Fii., I-'- - i-ii 'lut Siatuctcc 
of Api>llo, found in the Sea 
oiF Piombino, Louvre, 
Paris. 



M*. G*rdn»t, Tht Typfi o/Grrri Cfia: I S>.i. Pl. XV.nos, 15-16; CelliRnon. I. p. 312, fiee. 153- 
155; (/, li. Head, llutoris Nummorum'. 1911. p, SSfiiOverbecli. .Ipallon, p|». 23 f., and Muenz- 
taMLnm. 22f. AUttonitcmf.ttcM.W, LPl.XV, nn.6l; fl. -I/.CVm/, no. 720; ck. '/..<. 

*B. M. B'inxti, no. 209 »nJ E'l. I (middle); %f<(i«utu, PI. 12; /JnnaJi. VI, 1S34. 1*1. D, 
fig. 4; OvcilHrck, I. p. M4. tin. 24. and .^pg/(on, p. 24, lis- >; Murray, I, p. L9), fis. 49; Rayct 
CT Thomii, ySiltx tt U tiJft Liimi^Me, PI. 2S. 2; Culliiciiun. !. p. 31J, fijt- 156; Dar.-Sinl., 1, 
p. 31*, Ak. 375; von Mach. 17 »; Sittingcr-Michii-iit, p. ISS. Kg. MO; Perroi-ChipiM, VIIl. 
p. 47i. hit. 2*2; Rcinach. /«?.. II. t. 80. 9; Kowler md Wliri-k-t. //**. o/ Grffk ^rrAiro/oRy. 
1909, p. 331. fig. 2>1; Kiirtwar-nitlcr, in Roschcr, Ijx., I, i, p. -ISI; h'tiitr, IV, p. 430, lig.45. 
BuBe, 2S imiJdle). A modern copy li in th< Antiqusrium, Munich: ¥• W,, 51- Ii it 0.185 
meter high iHdlc). 

'ft. M.. II. 1887, pp. 90r CSti.dniczkj) ii>d I'U. IV, IVa. V; Collienon. I. p. 321. fig. I6Ij 
Overbrck. I. p. 239. fij. 62; Michjrii* in ./. 7,.. XXI. 1863. pp. 122 f. (,\nwiBLT). It it l.ll 
mereii in hcisht. 

■Cntlisnon. I, p. 2S3. fi|. 122; Oveibeck. Cntth. £ti>uf<n>4Jlo/., III. AfelloK, p. 36. bt- 8; 
Fraenkel. in A. Z., XXXVII. 1879, pp. S4-9I, ind HI. 7. 
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that it is an imitation of a bronEC work.' However, as wc shall see 
later, it may be rather representative of the Aeginetan school of sculp- 
tors. All these works may tcU us of the general character of the 
Jpollo, but little of its style.* 

No athlete statue by Aristokles or his brother Kanachos is known 
to have stood at Olympia. That the latter actually made victor 
statues, however, is proved by Pliny's statement (/. c.) that he made 
celetiiontas pueros. Of the later Sikyonian school we have twenty- 
seven statues ofvictors made by eleven different sculptors, whose dates 
range from near the end of the fourth down into the third century 
B. C.» of whom we shall give a chronological list. Alypos. the pupil 
of the Argive Naukydes, had four statues at Olympia: those of the 
wrestler Symmachos of Elis, of the boy Ivoxer NeolaVdas of Pheneus, of 
the boy wrestler Archedamos of Elis, and of the boy and man wTestler 
Euthymrncs of Malnalos, all of whom must have won their victories 
some time between Ols. 94 and 104 (.= 404 and .i64 B. C.).' Kanachos, 
the Younger, made one statue, thatof the boy boxer Bykclos of Sikyon. 
who won some rime between Ols. 92 and 105 (=412 and 360 B.C.I. ' 
Olympos made the statue of the pancratiast Xenophon of Aigion, who 
won some time between Ols. 95 and 105 ( = 400 and 360 B.C.).* The 
sculptor Daidalos, the son and pupil of Patrokles, and probably the 
nephew of Polykleitos, made four monuments for four victors: the 
equestrian group of the Elean charioteer Timon and his son Aigyptos, a 
victor in horse-racing, and statues of the Elean wrestler Aristodemos 
and the stade-runner Eupolcmos. Their victories fell between Ols. 96 
and 103 (=396 and 368 B.C.).* Damokritos made thestatue of the Elean 
boy boxer Hippos, who won between Ols. 96 and 107 (=396and 352 B.C.).' 
Kleon had five statues credited to him, all but one being of boy victors: 
those of the boy runner Deinolochos of Elis, the pentathlete HysnKwi 
of Elis, the two boy boxers Kritodaraos, and of Alketos of Kleicor, and 

*Th«fmall btonic alto found thcic, 0. 15? mti« hijth. Ix-tonettoihriamrtmrs: tf. C./7.. X, 
IKSti, pp. IS>0 f., ini Pt. IX It B'caily tcirnblcs the natu«tte from Naxot. For a litt of 
IcplicAt of the Mittic of KamchiM, ttx Riyet, SlaJti i'atck/DhfU ft t^rt, p. 164; ttc. 

*0a the iiyle of Kanathoi and the JfoUo, m also Kckute, Sioi. d. frt%jt. Ji»J. J. Wiis. 
ui Snlxn, IW*. I. pp. rikr^li O. .MiKller. LUiv &Wr«. U. 1^ 537; F. W„ lo w>. 51; 
Brunii. pp. "4 f, ; CoUisnon. I, pp. )I0 f.; tic 

>P., VI. 1.3 and S.>;Hydr. I. 2. J. and 7S: ro«Tsier. 296, 30a 399. :90>nd 305; oa Alrpoi. 
•«« P>iil>^Wiua«B. 1. p. ini; Bninn. p. 2^; B. C. H., XXI, 1897. pp. HI i.; and /j. P. 

.\, 9.ia 

'P., VI, LV7; Hvd«, 1 1^1 FocrtMr, 391; on tbc Kvlptor, vm Bnian. p. 377. 

'P., VI. 3.1}; Hyde, S\. totwxt, 575: on the Kulpw. *ec Braoa. pp. 291 and 119; c/. Hydr. 
p. )4. 

■Timon and ,\icypc<M. who won totac time brtorera Oli. 1.7) 9S uiJ 101: P., Vt, 2.S; Hydr. 17. 
IS; FoetMCT. }10v Ml: .Arinodcaioc Ol. 9S: P.. VI, SA: Hyit, IS: Fo«fU«r. 312; EupoleiBM. 
Ol. 96: Aft : P.. VI. JT; Hyde. 3S; Foermr, 294. On DxJdalo*. tec Pauly-Wituwa. IV. 
pp. iOOb f; Ro)^n, O. S.. pp. 191 f.; Brusn, pp. 14 f. 

'p.. VI. .'->; Hyd«. 26; Fomter. ?3>. On DutokHtoh ne Pauly-Wii>o<r«. IV, p. 3070; 
. p. 10>. 
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of the l)oy runner Lykinos of Herata. Their viciorics fell between 01s. 
94 and 103 ( = 404 and 368 B.C.).' The great Lysippos had the same 
number of victor statues as KIcon, and also two honor statues ac Olym- 
pia: those of the equestrian victor Troilos of EHs, of the .■\karnanian pan- 
cratiast Philandridas, of the wrestler Cheilon of Patrai, of the pancra- 
tiast Polydamas of Skotoussa. and of the hoptite-runner Kallikrates. 
Their victories occurred between Ols. 102 and 115 {=372 and 320 B.C.).' 
The son of Lysippos, DaTppos, made two statues, one for the Elean 
boy boxer Kallon and the other for the Elean Nikandros, who won the 
double foot-race. Their victories fell within the activity of the sculp- 
tor, Ols.lISand 125 (=320and2SOB.C.)-' Daitondasmadethestatueof 
the Elean boy boxerTheotimos, who won his victory some time between 
OIs. 116 and 120 ( = 316 and 300 B.C.).* Eutychides, the most famous 
pupil of Lysippos, famed alike as a bronze founder, statuar}*, and painter, 
carved the statue of the bov runner Timosthenes of Elis, who won some 
lime between OIs. 1 15 and'l25 (=320 and 280 B. C.).* Pliny gives 01. 
121 ( = 296 B. C.) as the floruit of this sculptor, which was probably 
the date of the erection of his most famous work, the colossal bronze 
Tychcy as tutelary deity of the city of Aniioch on the Orontes, which 
was founded by Seleukos I in 01. 119.3 ( = 302 B.C.).' This shows that 
Eutychides was already by that date a famed sculptor, having begun 

•DtinoltKhos: f., VI. L4; Hydt. 5; Fueruer, 330; Hy»moii; P., VI,3.9i Hyde. Jl; Foftstcr, 
547; Kriiod»ino»; P.. VI, 8.5, HyJc, 80; FortMcr, 337; Innhr. t. 01., 167; /. G. B.. iio. 96; 
Alk«to«: P.. VI. 9-2; Hyde. S6; Foerstcr. 320; Lykiiioii: P., VI, 10.9; Hyde. 100; Focmci. 
336. On KI<^on, ttt Biunn, pp. 2S5; /. (i. B., to no. 95. 

troilos: P., VI. 1,4; Hyde. 6; Fwrster, 338 and 34S; Injtkf. n. OL, 166; the dates of hii two 
vieto(ie»,Olt. 302, I03,arc known; Philandridas: P., VI, 2.1; Hydt, 10; Foewtt, 393 ; his vic- 
tory fell ciihtt in <JI. 102 or 01. 103; Cheilon; P., VI, 4.6-7; Hyde. 41; Foeniet, 384 and 392; P., 
because of the da tmK of Ly«ipi>cii, infrficd ihai thit victor fell either at CWruiicia (33S I). C.) 
or Lamia (322 B. C). both uf nhich darci Tslt within the wntkinit veaii of the sculptor; sec 
P. Gaidnet, /. U.S.. X.VV. 1905, p. 246; I'olydamas: P„VI, 5.1; Hyde, 47; Foenrer. 279; 
.Africanut gives u% the date of hin victory ai Ol, 93, tliouKh the «atue was let U[) after the vic- 
10('b dearh; Kalhltrattn, of MaKtie'iia on the Mieandei; P., VI, 17.3; Ilydc, 175; Foefitet, 
590 and 397 (for two victories). Lyiippos made two honor statues for Pythes of .Abdeia: 
P„V1. H.12; Hyde. 134 a. 

•KaHon: P., VI, 12.6; Hyde. 106; F.trHer. 410: Nikandros: P., VI. I6.S; Hyde. !57; 
Focfctcr, 40ti and 413 (two victotiei). On the sciilpior, see PaiilyWistowa, [V, p. 2013: 
Bninn, p. 407. 

•P.. VI, V.$; Hyde, 181; Forncer, 401. On Daitundas, see Robert in Pau!y-Wtt«owa, IV, 
p. 2015 (who date* the iciilptor at (he beginning of the third century B. C, because of an 
■ nfciibcd bate found at Delphi: ;. G. B., 97; C. /. G. G. S., I, 2472); (/. Schmidt, A. M., V. 
l&Sa pp. 197-8. no. S8; cf. Brunn. p. 418. 'P., VI, 2.6 f.; Hyde, 15; Foerstcr, 424. 

*n. .v., XXXIV. 51; (/. XXXIV. 78 (for bis image of the Knrotas river); XXXV, 141 (a. 
painter). The Tythr is mentioned by P.. VI. 2.7. Many copies gf this work in maible, 
bronze, and silver have been ideniihed, especiatly a tnaible statuette in the Vatican: H. R., 
BO. 154; Helbii;, Furhtfr, I, 562; K. W., 1396; von Mach, 256; etc. For a bst of copies, see R. 
Foersier, /*., XH, 1897, pp. \iit.-,cf..\mt[\ian,fu(itferd. Fh'/nt,nos. 261-2; and P. Gardner, 
y.//. S.,IX, ISBit, pp, 75 f. and PI. V (silvet siatuccic). On the sculptor, sec Ruhcn iii Pauly- 
Witowa, VI. pp. l>52*3; Briinn, I, nn^- 411 f-: H. P> 157 {piiinrerj; Ovetbtck, II, pp. 172 f.; 
CulliKnon II. pp. 485 f; Mutiay'. II. pp. 354 f. Ruben, /, <-., gives three other sculptors of 
tbc same name; e/. /. C. ^., nos. 145 aiuL 244-9; Humulle. ^. C. //., XVUI, U94, pp. 336 f. 
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his career by 330-320 B.C. Kaniliaros, the pupil of Eutychi^cs, 
made the statues of the two boy wrestlers Kratinos of Ai^ra and 
Alfxinikos of Elis, who won their victories some time between GUs. 

120 and 1.S0 ( = 300 and 260 B.C.).' 

.«GINETAN SCULPTORS. 

We have but little left of the prominent early Aeginetan school 
of bronze sculptors. Of Kallon, the tarUest historical sculptor of the 
school, the reputed pupil of Tektaios and Angclion (who in turn were 
the pupils of Dipoinos and Skyllis), we have only literary evidence. 
He was typicnl of iirchaic severity just prior to the era of transition, 
and therefore should be compared with Hegias of Athens and Kanachos 
of Sikyon. For Onatas, the most famous of the Aeginetan sculptors, 
whose fioruit was in the first half of the fifth century B. C, we have 
evidence of many monuments at Olympia. Besides the colosul 
HrrakU! dedicated by the Thasians,' a Hfmifs dedicated by the 
people of Pheneus/ and a hirge fjroup of nine statues of Greek heroes 
standing on a curved base faced by a statue of Nestor on another, the 
group being dedicated by the Achaians,* he made a chariot and char- 
ioteer to commemorate the victory of Hiero of Syr.icuse at Olympia in 
468 B. C, for which monument ICalamis furnished two horses." Glaii- 
kias made a bronze chariot for Hiero's brother Gelo of Gela, who later 
became tyrant of Syracuse, and who won a ch:irior victory in 01- 7i 
( = 484 B. C.).' This sculptor also exxelled in fashioning statues of 
boxers and pancratiasts, making the monumi^ncs of the boxers Philon 
of Kerkyra and Glaukos of Karyscos, and that of the renowned boxer 
:md pancratiast Theagencs of Thasos." The statue of Glaukos was 
represented in the schema of one "sparring" i_aKia^axii>v),^ and so 
was in movement ;md not at rest. We have athlete statues by three 
other Aeginetan sculptors at Olympia. Thus Ptolichos, the pupil of 
the Sikyonian Aristokles, set up statues of the Aeginetan boy wrestler 
Theognetos, who won in 01. 76 ( = 476 U. C), and of the boy boxer 
Epikradios of Mantinea, who won between Ols. (?) 72 and 74 { = 492. and 

'Kntino.: P., VI, J,6i Hyde, 27; focrstti. 433; Ai«in;U»: P,. VI, 17.7; Hyde, IM; !•"<«»- 
Iter, 438. On the sculpioi, sec Pliny, XXXIV, SS; Bmnn, p. 415. 

»P.,V. 25.12-13. 'P..V. 27,8 (-joint work ..rOnnasund Kallitclw). 

*P., V, 2S-8 f. The ban has been fmind m J-ifueast of the irmpic i>f Zcut: Er^rin. b. 0/., 
Tafelbd.. 11. PI. XVII. 12; Twctbd. pp. US f. See FUm .A anJ B- 

•I'., VI, 12.1. Iln?r<, Willi three victories in Ols. 76, 77. 7« (=^7&-468 B. C): Oxy. Pap.. 
Hyde. 105; Koersiet. 199, 209. 215. The mcnuraenc wa* dedicated in 467 IJ. C litvc the death 
i>r [lie Lint;. For the tcu)[>tor, tec Btunn, p. SS. 

*P., VI. 9.4-S; Hytlc, 90; Fucr»ier. 180; Hsthr. u. OL, 14J. 

'Philon:!'.. VI. 9,9; Hj'clc, 91; Fomtct. 167 and 179; he won in Oil. (f) 72 aitd 73 (-492 
and 48« B. C.) ; Glauito* (buy butw) : P., VI. 10.1-3 ; Hyde. 93: F«efiicr, 137; he won in OL 6S 
(™S20 B. C), btiF hit itatiic was «t up by his *an at the heginnine of 'he fifth ceniutjr 
B, C: Hyde, p. 42iTheascnes: P., VI, n.2f.;he won mOU. 75 and 76(=490aii(l 476 8.0: 
-txy. Pap.\ Hyde. 104; Fcicraicf, 191, 196. 

"■^ the mcaninB uF the word oiiaMixcIf. !iec infrd, Ch. IV, p. 243 and n. 4. 
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484 B. C-);' Serambos made the statue of the boy boxer Agiadas of Elis, 
who won between OIs. ( ?) 72 and 74;'- Pbilotimos made the horse for the 
horse-racing victory of Xenombrotos of Kos, who won in 01. ( ?) 83 ( = 448 
B. C.).'' AM of these sculptors appear to have used bronze exclusively, 
and their art, though independent, showed a bias toward Peloponnesian 
work. There are few examples left of this art. The bronze head of a 
bearded warnororhoplite victor found on the Akropolis, if we are justi- 
fied in classing it as AeKinetan and not Attic, shows the excellence which 
we associate with this school.'' The delicate execution of its hair and 
beard, as well as the strength and precision of this head, makes it not 
unworthy of bein^ ascribed to one of the best artists of the school, 
perhaps to Onaras himself. The beardless bronze head discovered in 
1756 in the villa of the Pisos in Herculaneum, now in Naples, has 
also been assigned toOnatas, as its features are similar to those of the 
one under discussion.* The Tux bronze statuette of a hoplltodrome, 
to be discussed in Ch. IV (Fig. 42), has also been assigned to an Acgin- 
ecan master.' The marble statue known as the Strangford Apollo in 
the British Miiscum, already mentioned (Fig. 14)/ may show the char- 
acteristics of the early school in marble, though it is impossible to say 
whether it is a copy of a bronze original or a minor work in stone under 
Aeginctan influence. The snialler"Apollo" from Mount Ptoion. already 
discussed (Fig. 1 3, right),* appears to show in exaggerated form the same 
Aeginecan trails. However, wc get out best notion of Aeginetan work 
in marble from the (;able statues in the Munich Museum, representing 
Homeric warriors fighting, which adorned the temple of Aphaia in the 
northeastern corner of the island. Their importance in this connec- 
tion calls for a brief account of them. 

Since the discovery of these groups by an international party of 
Englishmen and Germans in 181 1, and their restoration soon after their 
arrival in Munich by the sculptor Thorwaldsen, many new fragment.s 

'Th«iBn««: P- VI. <i.\; Oxy. F»f.i HyJe, 83; Fofi.ter. 153, 19J N; Epikr-J.o*: 1'.. VI, 
ia9i HyJc, 101 i FoM««, :28. 

»P.,VI. 10.9; Hyde. 10} and p. 44; Focrstcr. 519. On tlic sculptur, .« Urxinn. p,96. 

•P.. VI. 14.2; Hvde, 1 J3; Fucnitr, 327. For the tciilptnr, (cc Hninn, p. ')h. 

•Lfchat, 4a Muiit. I'l, XV; Ar<h. Eph.. 18B7. PI. HI and pp. 43 f.; Bullc, 22G (two virw«): 
von Macb. 442, 443 (nfihtj; S Rcinach, Ttlex, nos. S and 6; Ovcrhect, 1, p. IVK, fijt 44 (iwo 
view.); Colliannr, 1. p. .'04,, ^k. 1>I; Perrot-CIiipii:*, VIII. pp. S2C-7, fij'^ 271-2; K. A. 
GardDci. /. ;/. S.. VIII. mi. p. 191. WliilcOvciUck and UchaitcK^ird ii us Attic, m»»t 
ichvlari call ic Acitincian. The ticlnict h scpacaicly tnidc and faxccnrd nn. Itullc Jaict 
it in the fit« decade i>f the lifili ccnrury B, C. It iiO.27 meter hiuli (HuILe). 

•Conipitfttirdc Petia.ia yuta EreoloTiiu dtt Puani. ISS3, PI. VH, I. p. 260; Culliitnon. I. 
p. JQJ. tic. lSO;.Wott.<f. /.. IX. 1S69-7!, I'l. XVII 1; K«L..1<;. Ann»li.\U\, 1870. pp. 2(iJ U 
vflo Maeh, 441; F. W., 229; for in style, we Ray*t. I. text lo PI. 26. Studnicilca. k. St., It, 
1887, p. lOS. n. 47. I>c]icvc»ihiii the cloidy jllicd eoloH^I mailile hc»d in ctic Mutcu Torlonia 
(do. SOI) in Rome it a cupy of the culossal Apotla of Onam at Petgamnn. mrntinned by P-i 
VIII, 42.7. The head nf the Zfm found at Olyinpia {Bton:. r. Oi.. PI. I, i, i a) \*a\ b«ii 
roiaidcd ai AeGinrtan. •CulliBnon, I. p. J0(>; (iji. 1S2 on p. 3tii. 

''B. M. Stulpi., I, mi. 206; etc. Uriiiin. Sit'Jy. .Vurn. AiaA., 1873, pp. S29 f.. icfcrrtd it to 
the «cHi>ol of Kalinn; //. aim Callignon, 1, p. 302. 

■Gardner, Ubk., p. 169, fig. 3 1 ; von Mach, »«. li (right]; etc. 
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have been^tiiscovered by Furtwaengler during his excavations of ibc 
temple sire in 1901, and have been incorpornred into the exisring (iRum 
in the GIvptothek. His reconstruction, though nnt detinitivr, is mote 
in accorti with artistic probability than any that preceded.' As w 
should expect from the athletic tradition of the Aegincran school of 
sculpture just outlined, these sculpture?! represent Jinely trained nuifc 
athletes, whose modeling shows great observation of nature, especially 
in the treatment of muscles and veins. In fact it has been truly said 



^^ 



Fig. 20.^ — Fifture, frwm the East Pediment of the Temple on 
Aegina. Glyptothek, Munich. 

that anatomical knowledge was never expressed again in Greek art so 
simply and naturally. The figures, without any excess of flesh, ate 
slightly under life-si-/e, short and stocky^-shouldcrs .square, but the 
waists slender and the legs long in proportion to the bodies— and withal 
are very compact and full of strength. The figures of the two pedi- 
ments differ slightly, the eastern being more developed than the west- 
ern. Bninn, long ago, arguing from the stele of Aristion, which then 
was the best example extant of archaic Attic art, showed how that 
art was characterized by grace and dignity of effect, while Aeginetan 
art was characterized by a finer study of nature. This generalization 
is no longer a matter of inference, but of knowledge. 

^.Itfisa. dai Hnliitum it* Aphixa. 1906: %tt Tardbd., II, I'ls. 104 (Wrtt tiabic), 10> 
F,Ji( Gable), {ihr pcdinifiic groups in colnt*); whence Gir«tncr, Uhk.t p. 216, PU. 50-51j c/- 
>l<aSpciiiKci-Mi<:haeli>.pp.3)4-lf.6Kk. iOO(Wc«GablE}.iOl(EascGablOi^lt-399civ«an 
pjdct ariiDEcmctir u\ ihc Wcit (mIiIc tiaiiia, at act up tn plaitCT in the Suatboiitg Muieiim. 
Sinct yiiiiwr^irnEkr's dtfith new aticmptt at rctonicruciton have bctn made, notably by P. 
Wdirrt. AnUuiiuki liiittiuit. anU D- Mackenjiie. in R. S. A., XV. 1908-09. pp. 274 f. mil 
PI. XtX [East Gable). For vannut lieiirei, t«c von Mach, not. 7li-83. S«« Furtwaenglct- 
Wokeri, Bttekt. i. Gly^l.\ pp. 95 f. and fig*. 74 f. 
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, These groups represent the higliew period of Aeginetan art. They 
}iave been dated anywhere from the end of the sixth century B.C. down 
tea period after the b.ittie of Salamis.'^ Probably a date just after that 
battle is correct, as Aeginetans won prizes of valor there- Any at- 
tempt to assign them to this or that anist is merely conjectural. The 
general similarity in subject to that of the Delphi group by Onatas, 
Which represented the death in battle of Opis, the king of the barbarian 
lapygians, at the hands of the Tarentines,* and the group at Olympia 
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Fig. ii. 



iwo l-i£urcs, lioni the Wtst l\(liim-iit of the lenipie on Aegina. 
Glyptothck, Munich. 



already mentioned as representing a Trojan subject, led earlier scholars 
to assign the slightly more advanced statues of the East Pediment to 
Onatas and the more archaic ones of the West Pediment to Kallon. But 
weknowboth these sculptors only as bronze workers. The \ioIent action 
bf some of the figures reminds usatonceof Pausanias' description of the 
Jtatue of the boxer Glaukos by the sculptor Glaukias, which we have 
already mentioned. But on the whole, though they are violent, the 
(light proportions of these athletic figures do not fit the appearance of 
|>oxer5 and pancratiasts, which, as we have seen, formed the staple of 
^eginctan sculptors, but rather those of runners. Wc sec a good 
rcstler in the Snatclter of the East Gable (Fig. 20),* and the corrc- 

'Whtlt Ovrrbeclc datM ihetn about SOO B. C, Funwacncln, Bullc. Oardner. and othcrt 
^ate tbtm about 480 B. C. >H(lt., V[I], 93. 'P.. X. 13. 10. 

*Futtw.. o^.-U„TaWbd., PI. 93. 1.0,82. and Textbd,, pp. 243-9. and fig. I'8 on p. 21; 
^ B.. no 26; Gatdnct. ifbk., p. 229, Hg. 52; it !» Tram the nuiih half cf ihc gable. 
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sponding 6gure in the righi half of the same gable.' The Ckampion of 
the West cable ' Fig- 21 . left),' of the finest Parian marble, represented 
as luncini: foruanl, pnssing on the enemy armed with helm, speat, 
and shield, would pass as a good example of a hoplitodrome, far frrer 
and more individual than ihe warrior from Dodona. 

ATTIC SCULPTORS- 

Owing ID the Persian sack of the Athenian AkropoUs in 480 and 479 
B. C, and the subsequent burial of works of art there and their redis- 
covery by the excavations of 1S^S5-18S9, we know more of archaic Attic 
sculpture (600-4SU E. C.) than of any other early school » We have 
already mentioned certain Atric wurks which show the inftuence of 
the severer Argive school — •la petiu boudeuie, the head of the yellow- 
haired ephcbe (Fig. 18). the Akropolts athlete statue (Fig. 17), etc.— 
which was prominent at the beginning of the fifth century B. C, works 
which can be attributed to Hcgias. Kritios, and their associates. ThcV 
illustrate the reaction against Ionic taste, an influence which came 
from Asia Mirmr and the islands, especially after the fall of the Lydian 
Empire of Crtpsus, and which for a time submerged native .Attic art. 
This Ionic art was characterized by great technical ability, and by 
rich draperies and decorative effect. The archaic smile was its speail 
feature, lonism is best represented by some of the Alcropolis Korat.' 
In athletic art we see lonism at its Sood tide in the Rampin head fotuid 
in Athens in 1877, now in the Louvre, which corresponds in style 
with some of the earlier female statues of the .Akropolis.^ This head 
has a more elaborate frisure than any of the female heads and, in fact, 
the elaborate treatment of the hairof the cron'n and forehead is more 
suitable to a female than a male statue. The beard is carefully plaited, 
while traces of red seem to show that the mustache was painted on. 
Similar traces of color appear on the bejrd and hair. The smiling 

'Fun-., it. KM. p. 24S. 

*F«m*.-Walten. Bfukr. d. OrpeMkft? ft*. 78; Fiwrw.. f^ rit.. TafHU^ H. 96. ac 31, and 
TenU., pp. 22J-I: lb* fic«rt on «ur pU(« tutbc ricbt-Furtw.-W«lTcn..Srj(tr^ no. 77 mnd 
Fimw.,«/. en, PI. 96,a*.29,TcxtM->p. 221. No. 78 ilnMiU ktaa4, bo<«vM, in (rant «f 77 at 
kirajiKcJ by Fvtwacaclct. »p^ cit^ TaTtllML, PL KM. and boch thuuM be placed in the MUth 
kalf of iIm Wtii ?«dimeni tnA not in the dorIi. Tot the two icvm in Fie- 1\, kc iln 
voB M»ch. Ts iRuJiUc and riskt). fat snoifari it^rt (anned wiib bcbnct, ihicU. tmi tpMi) 
iioa the Eut UsUe, sn Bulk. Sti=Funw.-Wolt«n. aa. M ifennrHy »- 56}. 

'Rtcoily ihrM aculptutci. and nixKsaUv the liMcstonc ;UiM sw^tm) fncraeatt, bavt 
%*tM ducd from 490 B. C-, laihci tha* fion 4!!0; t« SnitMua. I. p. 92. The Alti^lit 
waa iettnyti by Xctxu in 4tJ0 B. C. but it it ptoUcnuncal if «itb the campkirntn 
motded by Hdi, VIII, 5J; sw Dnripfctd io J. V .XXTM. 19W. pp. 379 1; Diclin.. pp. S f. 
The Dcil >rat Mji down dc«(ta\rd ih*- ciiy b>- iitt: Hdt., IX. 13. 

*Sc« von Mach. 2i t,; Rrinach. Kff . II. :. pp. 635 f.: fof ictaili. Lvebat. .^m M*Mt, and 
Sritfadcr, Du mrei^uflu* Ustmankulftm^rm im .Hfv^i/-JU*irmm \m .d(h/a, 1909. S«c aitu 
DiekiBs »^. fiL, Pc(Tut-0»p*et. pp. 571 r and p. 577, if 2^ {^J* ii^it, 6g. 2&), and 
p. i7S. Us. 290 (-.'■ .Vat;*, fit. S); etc. 

'if>«. cr , Vll. iitS (pM. in raL 1. 1S&2\ PI. I and pp. 1-11 (.\. Dumont); U^ Puo, 

Vn. PL .\!V. aad pp. 1*4-7 (Lechat); Rayei. I. PI, 18; Colbcnos, I. p. J63. fit 182; R»n»ch, 

.3. 4; BhUt, Z2S. PcrnK-ClMpm:. VIII. p. Ml, fi«. 528. 
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mouth, high ears, and atmond eyes recall many archaic works, but 
especially the Apollo of Tenea (PI. 8A). The garland of oal: leaves 
above the frisure of the forehead may suggest a victor,' or perhaps a 
priest or assistant on some religious embassy.- The turning of the 
neck — as in the ephebe statue of the Akropolis (Fig. 17) — shows a break 
at this early time with archaism. Another work illustrating lonjsm is 
the fragment of a grave-stel« found near the Dipylon gate in 1875 and 
dating from the second half of the sixth century B. C' It represents 
the head of an athlete in profile, the youth holding a di'skos in his left 
hand, so placed that his head is projected upon it in relief as on a nim- 
bus. The top of the head is broken off, but we see the usual archaic 
features in the (ace— the almond-shaped eye (in profile), big nese with 
knob-like nostrils, thick lips with the archaic smile, retreating chin and 
forehead, and high ear with a huge lobe. The neck and chin, however, 
are full of grace and strength, as is also the slender thumb outlined 
against the diskos. As the stele broadens downward,* the figure ap- 
pears to have been represented with the feet apart, and so may have 
represented a palaestra diskobolos on par:tde,^ and is, therefore, our 
earliest representation of such an athlete. A similar dress-parade pose 
is Seen on the stele of Aristion in the National Museum at Athens, the 
work of the sculptor Arisiokles, which represents a warrior with a 
spear in the left hand.* Another torso of an ephebe in the Akropolis 
Museum represents Ionic work from Paros.^ Another head, the so- 
called Rayet head in the Jakobsen collection In Copenhagen, one of 
the most remarkable specimens of Greek archaic art* (Fig. 11), some- 

'So Richardion, p. 83, and othtrt. 

'So Bullc; he dates ii in ill* fir»i hsif »f theiixth ccntuty B. C, iloubclcif a littl* tiw e«fly. 

'li n n»w in ihc National Muicum at Athene: Kahhadiat, no. ]8i SiaTs, Mathrti e( Btoiaet, 
p. 17; Aftk. Epl.. 1874. p. 484 and Tl. 7l. T. ;, iKoumanoudU) ; SyM, Kat. J. Siulpi. lu Athen, 
\m\. no. 2904; von Mach, 351, Ovcrbeck. I. v 203. fi(t. 46: CuIUk""". I. P 385. file. 200; 
F. W.. 99; Conw, Di* auischen Grabrtiiip, I, ISW). PI. IV. pp. .?-(.; Kirchhuff and Cufiiu*. 
Philetog. «. Muw. Jbh. d. k. Aiad. d. ifiji. -.u Bftlin. 1S73. pp. 156 F. (and two illuitraiion^ 
one of 1 Kcond fragmtnt); Ptriot-Chipici, VIIJ, p, (jM, fit- 343. 

n>e breadth pf 14 inchca at cup would become 30 inches at buctom. A ■ccviiil fiaitmcnt, 
appxrcBily bcdonging 10 the fini, cnniaini i pan of the leg: Arrh. Eph., 1S74. PI, 71. V.h. 

»The same moiivc iKciiti on vasci: f. j.. Gcihatd. I. PI. XXll. JiiJ IV. t'l. CCLXXII. 

•Thii very low relief ii the mint ptrfeci of the elder At lie grave-fit rLr, and daiet frorn (he 
iKond half of the tixrh c«niuiy B, C: Kabbadiat. no. 29;Stai!, Maftrfj ft Bronwj.p. 15 and 
fij. (2.40 m. high); Syb*1. op. cil., no. 3361; Oveibtck, I, p. iOO, fin. 4S; Conic. Die altiiekfn 
Gratreli^ff, I, I'l. 11, I, p. 4; B. H., no. <l A; Baum., I, p. 341, Sk- 358; Kckuli. CV »«J. /tiUi^. 
tm 7'Acf/ieit. no. 363;Spritiger-Michaelti, p, ]9i, (xg,. 371; ¥. \V., no, 101. Ovrrbrck dates it 
at the bciciniiiriB of the firih century H. C; KkhjiilHin. p. ^1 itxd lis. 45, abi>ui 525 B. C. 
for a diiplkiic itilc frum Ikaria, »ec .-/. /. j1., V, 1SH9, I'l. I and pp.9 f. [Biictl; Cunir.o^. 
rrt.. I. Pt. II.2. 

'DictinE. no. 692 and fig.: mentioned bv FuriwaenEler. J. St., V, 1880, pp. 2S ind 32; 
di(eu»«d by R. D«lbrue<lt, liiJ., XXV, lyoO, pp. 373 f.. VU. XV. XVI (bottom!. 

*U CJyp*. Sr<^a'hbrrt. 1896, PI., 1. 2 {and i«t by Atndi); Rcin«h, nUu Pl». I. 2i 
Xayct, .1/o<i. ir., VI. 1877 (publ. in toI. I, 18S2). PI. hid., &t. iTafcheol. eiJ'art.pp. 1-8 and 
PI. I ; Cnllicnun, I, pp. 361, lie. 18J; D. B.. no. 116; Biille, 197; Pertoi-Chipici. VIII, p. 643. 
fic. 329. 
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what later in date than the Rampin head, represents quite a differeQi 
tendency in Attic art. While the Rampin head represents Ionic 
influence, this head represents pure Atiic work untrammeled by for- 
eign influence, a true development of the old Attic sculpture in pons, 
the best examples of which arc to be 
found in the decorative sculptures of 
the Old Temple of Athma on the Akrop- 
olis. enlarged by the Peisistratidai. 
Comparing it with the head of the 
Athfna of the gable of that temple,' we 
see great similarity in the simple exe- 
cution and reserve in the treatment of 
details — characteristics of pure Attic 
sculpture-^especially in the deep lines 
on either side of the mouth in the Jakob- 
sen head. The hair is pictorially treated 
like a cap, traces of red appearing on it 
as well as on the Ups and eyes. The 
Copenhagen and Rampin heads, to- 
gether with the famous portrait head 
in the old Sabouroff collection,' and the 
head of a woman in the Louvre,* form 
our best examples of old Attic art out- 
side of the museums of Athens.* The 
swollen ears of the jakobscn head show that it is from the funerar>' 
statue of a viaor, perhaps a boxer. Furtwaengler wrongly clasaeJ 
it as a port rait head.* A much discussed Attic work is the archaic relief 
of a charioteer in the Akropolis Museum (Fig. 63).' This was formerly 
thought {e. g., by Schradcr) to be a block from the later Ionic frieze of 
the old Hekatompedon which many believe surs'ived the Persian sack, 
but it is more likely a part of a frieze belonging to a small shrine or 
altar. It represents a draped person entering a two-horse chariot 
with the left foot, the hands outstretched to hold the reins, the head 
and body leaning forward. Because of the krohylos treatment of the 
hair, fitted for both sexes, and the long flowing robe, the sex has been 
needlessly doubted, some calling it an Apollo or a mortal charioteer, 
others an Athena or a Nike, even though the line of the brea-it, so far 
a.s it is visible, shows no fullness, and the long chiton is common in 




Fic.22.— .■Vfv.i.iK M«ii.lc Had 
of a Youth, lakohsen Cnl- 
lection, Ny-Cartsberg Mu- 
seum. Copenhagen. 



■CalHiciiun. ], p. 376. ir I9J; Bulk. fig. 128onp .440 
*Bruna-Arnil(. Cr. mmJ rotm. Portram, Pli. .XXIII-XXIV. 
•C«. ««*., 18S7, PI. XI. 

*CJ. Arndt, ta Glyftotiuk NfCarlt^ti, tejtt to noj. I and 2. 
^S'ann/nicf S^«tiro/. 1S85, I. EiRlciiune, p. 5. 

'FtMitdin t«ofr)|(ncnt(in 1322 and 1SS9-4V: Dickini. no. 1U2, pp. 275ff..an<I fif.; 
21; veil Muh. 5f>:OirMbr(i. [.p, 201 and fie. 47; H. Schradct, j*. 3/.. XXX. I90S. pp. JO) 
HI. XI. (>hrf irferenco He given i<«/'*« P- 2^> "- '■ 
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representations of male charioteers. > However, for the appreciation 
of the relief it is of no consequence whether the figure is male or 
female. It may be merely a dedicatory oflTering of a Panaihenaic 
victor in chariot racing, very possibly assimilated to the type of Apollo,' 
as the god often appears in vase-paintings of the same period in sim- 
ilar costume mounting a chariot.* We shall discuss its interpretation 
more fully later on.* While lonism was prone to represent richly 
draped figures which concealed the form of the body, we see in this 
relief, with its fine modeling, a suggestion of the form beneath the 
folds of the garment, and so, perhaps, only another example of an 
Attic master rebelling against alien influence.' 

At Olympia we have no names of .Athenian sculptors prior to the 
Persian war period. Kalamis helped Onatas with the monument of 
King Hicro already mentioned. Mikon made a statue of a pancra- 
tiast, KaUias of Athens, who won in 01. 77 ( = 472 B.C.).' The great 
Myron, of whom we shall speak at length in the next chapter, 
made five stiitues of victors, which were erected between OIs. 
77 and 84 (=472 and 444 B. C.).^ Only four later Athenian artists 
are mentioned: Silanion of the fourth century, who made statues for 
three victors, whose victories ranged from OIs. 102 to 114 ( = .172 to 
324 B.C.);* Polykles the Elder, who made the statue of the boy pan- 
CTatia.st Amyntas of Eresos, who won in 01. (?) 146 (=196 B. C.);» 
Timarchides and Timokles, the sons of Polykles, who in common made 
the statue of the boxer Agesarchos of Tritaia in Achaia, who won in 
Ol. (?) 143 ( = 208 B.C.)'" 

'See Haufcr, Jb., Vll. 1892. \ip. 54 f. who diicussci the question of the srx of iht tigure ai 
lenstb. 

•So Hauiief, I. c.\ follovitd liy Koliintdn, CaJ. Mutfitm of Fint Arts in Bojtoft, no. 33- 

»£.lt.,Gcrh.Td. I, PU. XXatidX.XI. 'See .«/«. Ch. V. pp. 2&9f. 

''While S<hiAdcr (op. rii., p. J13)ii.iict) ic in the laii qu&iterof ihctiKih ccntur)' B. CDickins 
fitids if rjriicr th;iii the rcinn^iiin nf ilic uulpturo of ilic HekaioniptiLon ntiil, bccauM of the 
dcltme carvinn of thr drapery and hair, dripiic im .Attic fraiurc*. callx ii "typlcjily Ionian in 
iti elaboiaiioii of dciail." Hawevei, ] rolluwOvcTtieciL't date at the be^innini;: uf the iifth cen- 
tury B. C, {op. til. p. 2tM). and hclievc ihat ir rcpretenti a time neaf th« dOiie of Ionic influence 
en Attic art. 'P.. VI, 6, 1 ; Oxy. Pap-: HyJc, 50; Koerner, 308; Inithr. p. 01., 1-Ki. 

'Of tbe Spartan huplitc and chaiiuc victor l^ylunot, who won cvro victutici in OU. (!) S) 
and 84 (°4{H and 444 !). C): V.. VI. 2.1, Hyde. 12; Fvericcr. 211 N; of it>c paiiciaiian 
Timanthet of Klwnai. who won in 01, SI (-456 B. C): P.. VI. 8.4; Oxy. Pap.; Hyde. 76; 
Foer»ter, 232: of the unLiiuwn Arkadiaii bo\et, nieiiiioiird by P., VI.8.S. who won in 01. 80 
o«Ol. 84 (-460orH-l B. C): Hyde, 7% ami pp. 39-41; r/. Foetster. 222 a. Hyde. 79 a; 
Ujihr. V. 01., 174; of the Spartan runner Chi^nis, who won in OU. 28. 29, 30, 31 (-66S-6S6 
B.C.), but hi* stime was erected in 01, 77 or 7S ( = 472 ot ib^ B.C.): P., VI, 13.2; .^fr.; 
Hyde, 111 anil p. 43; FocrMcr, 39. 41-6. Un two utaiuta of Lykinos, kc injra, ii. 1S7, n. 6. 

•Of the Elean boxer Satyros, who won two victories in OU. (f) 102, 10^ (=372, 368 B. C): 
P., VI,4.S;Hyde, J9;Koer»ter. 342, J*8;orihebuyboxec8TflestaiandDamaicroi<ifMciMne, 
who won some time bciwcen OU, 102 and 114 (->372aiid 324 K,C.): P., VI, 14.4; Hyde, 127; 
Fueriler, 37S; and P., VI, 14.11; Hyde, 130; Focnter, 373. Onihetciilptor, ice Hyde, p.35. 

•P., Vr, 4,5; Hvde, 40; Focrstcr, 494. 

«P.. VI, 12.8 f.; Hyde, 109; Koetstcr. 520; (/. Robert, rUrnui, XIX. 1884, pp. 306 f. 
On the artiit family of Polyklti>, hi« sons Tinioltlci and Timarchides. Polykles Minor and 
Timarchide* Minor, lee Rifben, I. (., pp. 300 f.; Hyde, pp, 4S-47 and tabic un p. 4Fi. 
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GENERAL MOTIVES 0¥ STATUES AT REST. 

The victor represented as standing at rest was often characterized 
by gcnrrat motives, such as praying, anointing or scraping himself, 
offering libations, and the like. We shall now consider such motives 
in detail. 

Adoration and Prayer. 

Prayer was a common rnotive represented in votive monuments. 
Pliny mentions many such works by Greek sculptors.' The cus- 
tom of raising the arms in prayer is found all through Greek literature, 
from Homer down.- Pausanlas says that the people of Akragas made 
an offering in the form of bronze statues of boys placed on the walls 
of the Altis, TrporctwjfTAs re rds 5f£tds Kal euao'juei'Ouf (frxoM^*^'S rw 0tifi, 
these statues being the work of Kalamis.* In the .Athenian Askle- 
pieion there were many tvitoi KaranaKroi irpds jni'c.Ki(^, among wbich 
were representations of men and women in the praying attitude.' 
The motive was used at Olympla in victor statues, representing the 
victor as r^iising the hand in prayer to invoke victory.'' The statue 
of the wrestler Milo, already discussed at length, shows that this 
motive wa.s employed at Olympia in the improved "Apollo" type in 
the second half of the sixth century B. C." From the next century 
wc may cite the statue of the Spartan chariot victor Anaxandros, 
which was represented as "praying to the god,"' and the statues of 
the Rhodian boxers Diagoras and Akousilaos, as we learn from a 
scholion on Pindar/ which is based on a fragment of Aristotle' 
and on one of Apollas.'" Of the .statue of Diagoras it says: T^i" 
Bt^iav auaTfivwp X^'-P'^> '^'' ^^ aptCTfpav «Is iavTOv iiriK\iviav. of 
that of Akousilaos: rj) fiiv apiCTtpq. IfiavTOi extav wktiv6v, riif it 
i^ti.i' <hs irp6$ iTpoaivx'nv ayaTtJi^un'." The bronze statue from 

'E (.. //, N.. .\.\XIV. 7i (B,.cJjO: XX-XIV. 78 (Euphraiiut); XXXIV, 90 (Sthenmt) 
In XXXIV, 91, 9h- givi:; i liit "f :irti«(s whii rniile itatiie« nf sarriJicatiUi. 

>In ihir lli.-i(l. I. 4sO; VIII, 347; XV, 371; Aischylos, Pram.. lOOS O^natn^as, x<«w')l ««' 
On the atiiiiiJi: of pfaytr in Gftck art.tccL. Gutlitt, A. Af., VI, 1881, pp. IJSf. (whoincito 
(how that ihc Bciturci of piayci iiiJ adotiiion wero distinct); Sitd, Dir Geittfrdrn dtr Cf. 
urd Ro<m.. p|i. JO! f-i fj. Conic-. Jh., I. 18R(i. pp. 1-13 (cm (he P'ayini Any i.f Berlin, PI. 10,) 
Set alto Dar.-Sagl,, I, pp. 80 f., *. f. adoraiio. »V. 2S. S. 

*Sk article by P. Giraid and J. Maiihain B.C. //.. 11, 1878, pp.411 f. (listi nf inventoriet 
of objecic ciinoecra ird thrre). 

'SchcTcr, p. 33, show* thtt the s^sture in ni-ch itacuM was mcani to invoke victory rathn 
than to pay ibanic* for nnc that hatl been {gained. 

'Schcrcr aRiccs with Philvturaiui, I'ii. ApoH. Tyan., IV, 28, ihai the Kesturc of the tithi 
hand of the iiatue nai one of prayer, and argues frtiii) ii that many similar ttatun txtitfd 
ihcrt: p. 31. Rouicnronitly aiiumcs that ;ill luch «mtic« were votivr: p. 170. 

'P., VI. 1.7; he won in 01. (?) 79 (=461 B, C): Hyde, 8: Focrster. 233. 

•01. VII. AtBiim.. Borckh. p. liS. 'KraBm. no. 264 (-f. H.C., II, p. 183). 

'•Fragm, no. 7 (=f. //, C, IV, p. 307j. 

"DiaBo.a» won In OL 79 (= 4M B. C): P.. VI, 7.1 U Hyde, 59; Focmer, 220; Inschr. r. (W., 
151 (iciicwcd). Vuf (he .sculpioT i>f the natuc, Kalliklc<i, sec Robert, 0, S., pp. 194 f. On 
Uiagorst. aec van Gtldcr. Gfick. d. alt. Rhodur, p. 435. Alumwlaoi won in 01. 83 (• 
B. C); P., /. f.,- Oxy. Pap.; Hyde. bO; Kocrsrer. 2S2. 
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Athens, now in thr Antiquarium, Berlin,' which represents a 
nude boy wHth the right hand raised as if in prayer and the left 
lowered and holding a Icaping-wcight— therefore a pcntathlcte — 
seems to correspond with this description of the statue of Akousi- 
laos. l"he same motive may have been used in the statue of the 
chariot victress Kyniska, a princess of Sparta, whose statue along with 
that of her charioteer and the chariot was the work of the sculptor 
Apcllas.' This is the interpretation of Furtwaengler,* based on a 
passage in Pilny, which mentions statues of adomanies se feminas^ by 
Apellas, which he reads adorantes fgminas. However, adornanUs may 
be right, for in another passage, Pliny speaks of Praxiteles' statue 
of a ^tXio/i^nj, i. e., of a woman clasping a bracelet on her arm.* 
Two notable bronze statues will illustrate this motive of Olympic vic- 
tor statues. The statue found in 1502 at Zellfeld in Carlnthia, now 
in Vienna,' has been interpreted both as a Hermes Logios and a votive 
statue in the attitude of prayer,' which latter interpretation the 
inscription on the leg, giving a list of dedications,* favors. However, 
Furtwaenglcr believes it a free imitation of an Argive victor statue, 
though not in the Polykleitan style. Because of its similarity to the 
Jdolino (PI. 14), he has ascribed its original to the sculptor Patrokles. 
From technical considerations he believes it is not a Greek original 
dedicated by Romn;ns of a later period, but a Roman work (after 
IPatrokles) of the period of the inscription." The bronze statue of the 
\Praying Boy in Berlin'" (PI. 10) is one of our most beautiful Greek 
ronzes and comes from the circle of Lysippos." We now know that 



^ 



^Bt4<ht. d. SkuJpt.. lov. (.}0(>: J. M-, VI, ISSl, p. 158. Room. p. 171. Mlowin* Scherer. 
pp. Jt f, doubti if (hii tiaiiic teptcicntt the aitiiiidc of any if the Olympic victor ititun. 
[ »Sb«woBiwoYici(.n«inOh.(?)96.97(-396.392 n.C): P..Vl.l/.f; Hyde. 7; Focriur, 
126, 3JJ; ttiftk*. p. 01; IfiO [hcic tlic name appears in ihi uncnntracted Tcitm 'Ar<XXi««). 
' M. Z.. XXXVH, 1879. pp, 151-2 (on no. JOl-^nifAr. p. O;., I60J: he if foUowed by Fotf 
^,T./. r. •//. A?., XXXtV,86. 

*XXXIV, 70, Fonhcmotivr.iecthctmall bronic in Katid, repretcnltiiE Aphrodite; 7^., 

|X. 1894. Pt. IX{cwoTicwt)> >n«l PP- 248-50 (W. Klein), thuuKhiti connection with Pranirdt* 

^11(1 not be prcHrd: also bronic staiuctic in Biiiish MuMum: Bullr, I, pp. 332 f., and fit- SI. 

*Dc(CTibed by R. von Schneiiler, Die Etiuaiue vutn HeUncnbcrgc, in Jahrh. i. Satamt. d. 

^ttrrr. Kautrkauiti, XV. 1893; illustrated by E. »on Sackrn. />iV anr. Brtni..d.k. i. Afi^jc- 

nd .l^tikfn-Cahiiuuj to fTien, 1871, I, Pit. XXI-XXII, pp. SZf., and rf. A. AT., VI, ISSl 

ISS <Gurh«). 

'C/. F. W., 1542. »C. /. L., Ill, J,48IS. •.Up., p. 290; Wb... pp. 50G-7. 

^B*ttkf, i. am. Stulpt., no. 2 (for biston- and bibltoEraphy^i B. B.. 283i von Mach. 27]; 
lie, 64; Rrinach. Rep., I. 459. 4; (/. Conze. Ji., 1, 1836. pp. If.; iM., pp. 217 (Furt- 
aengler); Hid., pp. 219 (■ (Puchsicin); SpTinger'MichacUt, p. 341. fig. 614. A limilar atti- 
de of piajrer appun on «h* fietjrc of Phineiis on a r -f. .Atiic amphora in ih* Britidi 
uMtiiti: ^.2.. XXXVIll, 1««0, pp. 14Jf. afldPl.XII.UFla.ch). TheHaruei«l.28inrtert 
kisb (Built}. 

["Locwy. J?. .W, XVt. 1901. pp. 391 f. and PI., XVI-XVH, bj- » companion with the 
iTacican Apoiyomrut: (PI. 29), and ihc Naples rcitinK llrtmtj (von Macb, 237; Kctnach. 
Iff., I, if>7. 1), has«h«wn in Lytippan chancier; r/. alio Mau, 1. 1. in ne«i note. BuUc, and 
ibers, who refer it lo the lamc xchiwil; UuUc astinnn ii poMibly co Bocdas, the pupil of 
jrapftat, irbo made a prayint figure: Hiny, //. A'.. XXXIV. 7); timilaily AmelutiB, in 
liiejo^Bccker. LtM. d. hiU. Kiumtlrr, IV, p. Itl7. Gardner. Hki., p. 432. and others. 
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the upllfied nrms of this statue, in which most scholars saw the Gre«k 
attitude of prayer, arc restorations which were probably made in the 
time of Louis XIV, when the statue was in France. Of the original 
motive we only can say that the action of the shoulders shows that both 
arms were raised, but we do not know how far, or the position of the 
hands. Monumental evidence shows that the hands in prayer should 
have the palms turned away from the face instead of upwards, as in 
the present statue, since the Greek position was the outgrowth of an 
old apotropaic gesture, i. e., one directed against an evil spirit. Mau's 
idea' that the figure represented a player catching a ball is certainly 
inconsistent with the calm attitude of the statue. Furtwaengler 
rejected it,^ and he has restored the arms and hands on the basis of a 
Berlin gcm^ and an ex voto relief found by the French excavators at 
Nemea in 1884.* On this relief a youth crowned with a woolen fillet 
is represented. On both relief and gem the figures :ire in the same 
attitude, the arms raised over the head manihus supinis, which con- 
firms the restoration of the Berlin ^tatuf. Many other monuments 
give tlic more usual attitude of prayer, not as in rhe relief and gem dis- 
cussed, but with only one hand extended as high as the breast. Older 
writers thought that such monuments did not represent the gesture of 
adoration, but one of adlocutioj' an opinion disproved by Pausanias' 
statement about the bronze statues of the Akragantincs at Olympia, 
already mentioned. We may cite a relief from Kleitor, now in Berlin,* 
and a fine one of the fourth century B. C. from Lamia (?),' as well as a 
red-figured Etruscan stamnos in Vienna representing, probably, Ajax 
praying before committing suicide.' We shall mention also two little 
statuettes in New York which represent youths in the praying atti- 
tude.* The first, dating from the second half of the fifth century B.C.* 

'JJ. M., XVII, 1902, vp. 101 r, \ \ " 

*Muenehnfr .llig. Zig., 1902, Nov. 29, Btjlagc, no, 297; tf^ for his restoration of tbt imi> 
ibid., 1903. RciIjikc. no. 277, p. 445 CquotcJ by von Marli and BulU. respectively). 

'Jb., I, IR86, fig. on p. 217; reproduceil in .i. A., 1904, p. T5 (Conw); alio on Coin«. 
/»., III. \iU. vv- ^'^^ f' 3n>) I'l. IX (Imhoar-Ulumer). 

^Rtr.iirek.,S.ix. IV, TI, i90J, pp. 205-10,411-12 (I.e(haf), and PI. XV; reprodiieej in .^. X. 
/, t. Babdan, C. R. Acad, /njir., 1904, p. 203, thoiicHt ihsc ttic itclc represented a teciin 
litiireic attiiiidc at on certain coins of Sikyvn; he argucJ, thcrcfotc, that (h« Bcdio nainr 
did not [(present 4ii athlete. 

'i', i; I.everow, dt juvuti) adoTatuitSiino, Berlin, 1808, p. 12; and Welcker, Da! akad. Mv- 
tu Bonn, p. 42 (quoted by tiuiiin, of. eit. in the next naw. |i. 157 ); tj. Scheter, pp. 32-J. 

M. M.. VI. li^Hl. pp. 154 r (Gurliit), and ?l. V <ftom can in Berlin): it it 2.18 meters bi^ 
and 1.11 meter* broad. 

'In the National Museum, Athens; discussed by Keltulc, i}U antihn BitJatrkf im Tkemo* 
bit Jliun, ISCO. no. 151 j illustrated in Exptd. icirniiAq-»t dc Mvrie, III, 1836, P!. XM {-from 
Arcina). 

'SeeO. Jahn in //tina/i, XX. 184R. pp. 213 f, and PI. K a (= Ore««); A. 2.. XXX. 1872, p. GO, 
PI. Aft (HeyJcmunn): Gurlitt. op. eit., p. 1$6; tJ. Suiih'^kleE, Aiat, 815 f., to explain the scene. 

*Se« V.\ehxtT,(ik.. Etrmt., and Rom. S mm. intk/ Afflrepolilitti .Uu/runi, 1918, no. S9 (7incbei 
high) and 6t. on p. 59; Cat, Clan. Coll., p. 115, (!«■ 7J; published by FtittwracnKlcr, Hiai. 
Mven. Akid., 1905. 11, p- 2(4, Bk. 1 and ?1. IV (whoeun^idetcd it Kirusiran and not Greek); 

unach, *ejt.. III. 24, J, Kichiet. op. cil., no. 79 {H^i inchei hie1i>. and Sit». on p. SJ 
■o viewi); Cat. Clan. Col!., p, 91. fig. 54; flar/inglen Pint Afti CM, Cat. Ant. Gk. An. 
• D. 46. no. 16. and PI. LIII; Reinacli. Rip., IV. J70. 6. 
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land $ho'\%'ing Polyklcitan influence, represents a nude youth standing 
[erccc with the forearms bent, showing that the two hands were ex- 
itended in prayer. The second, which d.ites from the first half of the 
[fifth century B. C. (after the date of the Myronian Diskobutos), repre- 
isents a nude youth standing with the right hand raised to the Hps in 
ian attitude usual in saluting a divinity, while the left is by the side, 
with the palm to the front. 

Anointing.. 

Various familiar motives from the everj'day life of the gj'mnasium 
and pala;stra were reproduced in the statues of athletes. One of 
the commonest methods was to represent the victor anointing his body 
■with oil. The use of oil was indispensable in all athletic exercises, 
in order to make the body and limbs more supple, and especially in 
"wrcstiing and the pankratlon. to make it difficult for one's antagonist 
(to get a grip.' Pliny mentions a painting by Iheoros, representing a 
man /c inunguenUm,^ which appears to have been a votive portrait of 
an athlete. The motive was common in vase-paintings and statuary. 
!Several red-figured vases of the severe style, antedating the statues to 
be considered, show from realistic representations of pal:esrra scenes 
that it was customary for athletes to hold a round arj-ballos high in the 
right hand and pour oil from it into the left, which was ptaced across 
the body horizontally.^ Ihe same motive appears with variations in 
statues.-" Thus the statue of an ephebe in Petworth House, Sussex, 
£ngbnd,^ a statue, as Furtwaengler says, to be praised more for its 
excellent preservation than for its workmanship, represents an athlete, 
■who holds a globular aryballos in his right hand raised over the shoulder, 
•while the left arm is held across the abdomen. On the nearby tree- 
trunk are smal! cylindrical objects which seem to be boxing pads. This 
statue, and especially its head, have been regarded by Michaclis and 
Furtwaengler as unmistakably Polykleitan in style." Several other 
copies of original statues representing athletes pouring oil have been 
wrongly classed as replicas of one original,^ though they merely have 
essential features alike, due chiefly to the subject. First is the 
famous statue in the Glyptothek known as the Oelpesscr (Oil- 
pourer), a Roman copy of an Attic bronze of about the middle of the 

'On the cuiiani of iihli^tci smciiiiiK ihcmselvci with oil and dust in th-c palxuii before 
I Boierinf the wretilinit much, icc Luciin, AnaekaTiii., list it txercUatiovibut, 28. 

*H. N.. XXXV. 144 

'Several tited by I. Bloch. K. M., VII, 1892. pp. 88 f,; and especially one in J. Z., 
XXXVIl, 1879, PI. IV (rtil-S|turciJ kratcr by EutKymidri ham Cipua, now in llcTlin); 
HartwiE, Dit pitch. Meisterickaten. I^j. p. 570. Cj. Fuitw., Mp., p. 259, Mta., p. 466. 

•C/. Btunn, Jnrtali. LI, 1879. pp. 101 f. 
, »Michacli». vx>, GOl-2. no. 9; Built, p. 109. fia- 19; Futtw- Afp.. p. 257. fig. 107, Mw., p 
i*6S, ir 77. li » 1.68 mcict* hinh (Micliacliii). 

*it h» iht tame foot patition » that on the bair arthe nsiue of the boxer Kynitbot. by 
polyklniOf: Inukf. t>. 01., 149. 

»£. x-, by F. W,. 462-4. 
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fifth ccntur>- B. C. (PI. U).' Though the right arm and left hanii arc 
lost, it is clear that the athlete held in his raised right hand an «l 
flask, as in the Petwnrth statue.* Notwithstanding that the head 
resembles the Praxitelian Hermes,^ this does not show that the statue 
is of fourth-century origin, for its original is older; it merely shows that 
the art of Praxiteles was deeply rooted in that of his fifth-century 
predecessors. Because of its Attic 
affiliations, Klein tried to identify 
itwiththc 'E7«pii^|i«i'os of Aikame- 
nes mentioned by Pliny,* by amend- 
ing that title to 'E'yxP'^''^*'^^! 
the "Anointer." Brunn, however, 
rightly saw the analogy of the boil . 
forms to Myron's Marsyas,'' and 
Furtwaenglcr and HuUe have as- 
cribed it to Lykios, the son and 
pupil of that master, who worked 
about 440 B. C, the approximate 
date of the original of the statue. 
A fragmentary head in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts (Fig. 23)/ 
formerly in private possession In 
England, is a copy of the same 
original as the Munich statue. Its 
special interest is that it is not an 
exact copy of the original, as the 
Munich statue is, but a freer one, 

showing a fuller mouth, fleshier cheeks, and deeper-set eyes. While 
the Munich statue is the dry work of a Roman copyist of Augustus' 
time, this head is by a far abler Greek copyist of the second century 
B.C. A torso in the Albertinum in Dresden, without a head," is 

»Furiw.-WoUeT». Bfstki, i. Ctypt.} no. 302; B. B., 133 l=front vw«. from can). I" 
(lefl -back view), US (-head, {rdtn C3«. two view*); Bdle, 5J; Mot. J. I., XI, 187943i 
HI, VII; Bninn. Jnndi. I.I, IS79. dp- 301 f. anJ PI. S T, I, 2: F. W., 462; Rcinach, Hip.. 
I. 522, 2; CUr»c.V, 857. 217-4; f.ir rcplkas. Furiw.. Mte., p. 466, r. + and Mp., p. 259, n. 4; 
Du«t(chke. IV, |ip. 5] f. on no. 'i-l; «ic. Ii is 1.93 meters high wiih iht- pliniU, 1.80 mneti 
without (Fuitw.-Wolterj). 

Thr riKht arm is wrongly rettorcd in the Munich ttatuc;iti proper T«fioratiMi iiftiventna 
cat! in Btuniwick: Bul1«, p. 112, lig. 20. Bulk, however, layt that the Municd Matuc may 
be that uF a baxci and noi of an oil-pourct (wtcstlcr). 

'Pointt^ (1UI hy Kckiile, Urbtr den Kopf dei Praxilflitehtti Htrtnt!, 1881 , p. 8. 

•//. M, XXXIV. 72: Klein. PraxitfUs, IS98, p. 50; .</.. jinh.-tpigr. Mill, an/ Orrt.. XIV, 
1891, pp. 6-9. Wchavc diicusied it supra, p. 77. 

'For the MatrfCf in the l.itcr;iri Mirteiim in Kotnf. icc Kull«, na. 95, and text, pp. IS3 f., 
and Hclbig, Fufk'^r II, no. 1179. S*« Brunn. ap. eii., p. 204, 

•B, B., 557, text by Sicvcting; detcrihcd aUn by Furtwii«nii1cr, Brtchr. J.Clfpt.^p, 3 1 J. 

'F.W.,nf..«3i^nM/i.l.I,lS7';.PL.Sr.J;II. B.,lJ3(-fiontTicw).134(rieht-h»<kvic*)i 
Furcir., Mp., pp. 2S9-('0, \fx., pp. 4(17-8; for litt of replicat of this lorso. sec Xfp., p. 259, 

9, Mtr., p. 4-67, n. 4. Btunii. op. cit., p. 217. thought it a c»py »f f\\e Muntcti ttatuc. 




Fig. 23 — 

paurcT. 
Boston. 



Head of so-calle.l OH- 
Museuni of Fine Aits, 
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similar to ihc Munich statue, but hardly a replica. It probably 
joes back to an onRinal by an Attic master of the end of the fifth 
or bcpinning of the fourth century B.C. Other under life-size stat- 
ues related to this torso show the same motive.' A black-marble 
statue found at Porto d'Anzio in 1758, and now in the Glyptothek,* 
has the Polykleitan standing motive. The left arm, which is stretched 
out, holds an oil flask in the hand, while the right arm is lowered. The 
band, which the position of the fingers shows that the right hand prob- 
ably held, indicates it is the .statue of a victor. A bronxe .statuette 
from South Italy, now in the British Museum,* represents a nude 
youth holding an alabastron in his right hand, while the left has 
the palm open to receive the oil. The hair fashion (Kpoj/JuXo?) seems 
to point to an Attic sculptor of about 470 B.C.* The same motive 
is found on terra-cotta statuettes from Myrina,* on reliefs,' and on 
gems.^ 

Ol [.-SCRAPING. 

Another ordinary palarstra motive was employed in representing 
the athlete after the contest, scraping oil and dirt from his body 
and arms with the scraping-biade or stngil (erXtyyii, strigilij).* 
This motive is not uncommon on r.-f. vase-paintings of the fifth c«n- 



'Onc in Turin, F. W,, 4c4; DiiEiichkc. IV, na. til; iwu tiaiuvicci in the Vatican 
(Braccto Nuovo). dticuxca hv Bloch in R. M.. VII. 1l!l92, pp. V3 /.; HHbie, Cut^. nu>. 4Z 
and 44. 

"Furtw.-W^htM, Bathr. J. aypt.* no. 458; CUmc. PI. 858, 2I7S; Funw.. .Wj... pp. 26J f.; 
At»., pp. 473 f. It is 1.54 mcicts high. A replica is in the Vatican; sccKuTHvacUKtct, i. f.jwe 
■hall treat it latei in refctcnce to the stmie of the pcntaihlctc Pyihoklct; Hyilc. "0; Foersiet, 
293: Usthr. v. (H., l(>2-i ; ur injra. p. 144 anJ n.4. 

'B. 34. Btwuj. no. 514. on p. 71. and PI. XVI; Spnimrnt, I. PI. IS; Rcinach. Rip., II. 
91, 7; Afp«. jr.. H, no. 2J, PI. XV and p. 1 (aicribing it lo the.\rKiv( achool). It foirniihc 
basil for a mirror. 

•Furmaenitlct, SkjJ-. Mutn. Akad., 1897, II, pp. 129 f. and PI. 6 (influcnw of Kalam>«). 

'B. C. II., X. 1886. pp. 393 f. (S. Reinach) anJ PI, XH. 3 (ihi> should be numbered XIV. 4i 
He text); pQitict ct Rcinach, Nritop. dt Myrina. PI. XLI. 3, pp. 450 f. It ii Q.IUS meter hinh. 

*£. £., F. W., 1799; [cli«f found in IS30 in Hctmiunr, nnw in .Athcnt; it is of the second 
«r third century R. C. 

'£. e.,oDihe uoat of Gnaiat: Jb., Ill, 1 BBS, pp. 31Sf.,no. 3; PI. X,na. 12; FuriwaengUi, 
DU anlikfn Gfmt^tn, 1900, PI. L, no. 9, »t\A Vol, II, p. 241; alw on the Btm pictured by TmI* 
ken. Erklarr. t'eruUkm, J. ant, rtrliffl tciehnilunrn Suinr d. ftruri. Gfmmfijammiints, tS35, 
Klaue VI, 107 ( ^Du<snt. G/mairn, PI. XLIV, no. 24. ancl Vul. II. pp. 2IJ1; Furtwaenitltr. Mp., 
p. 2(0, n. 6, and Mw., p. 463. n. 4. whu nicniiiint it, believes that these erms curretpond mur< 
nearly with the Dicuden than with the i'ciworth athlete lypc. 

1'he itricit was a fur^'«d blade hollnwt<l out intide n-iih baih cdftes sharp; the general 
otm remained largely the iimt ftifin the simh century B. C, down into Roman day*, ibiiuith 
|br curve jnd the handle shatigtd. The commonest were of bronze or iron; »ee Dat.-Sa^., 
JV, 3, pp. 1532 f., (. 0. fUitUii I'S. DuriKny)! K. Friedendii. KttiKtre Kw%H und tnduitrif I'm 
jtllertum. 1S7I. pp. 8^ (. Exainplen in the Mcrmpditan Museum, New Yoifc. ate sis-en by 
Kichitr, in Gk.. Kir. and /torn. Stcttfi, nos. 855 f,; utherx (suipis and handles) are in the 
Britiih.MuMuin: *. .1/. fironwj, nos. 320-326. (.fij, and 2420-2454, and h|t».74-7>, p, 319; on 
(he operation, see Kufptn, Dtr Apoxyomtnvi dti Lysippai, 187t. 
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tury R. C* It was treated m scufptoR hv maiiT loascen. PGay 

mmiions such itatua of athletes dtsgnrngna^j Je tiwv^tAii&o* . 
Folyklciios, I.ysippoc, and Daidalo* of Stk^YML- P«Hap« The •■■' . 
omenoihy Am'tgpmtM and Daippcs. the Utter the son of I.vsippcM. '.i... 
the same roodvc* Of the Jpoxynwunos of Potyklciras wc have no 
authenticated copies in sculptuic, thoi^ Furtwactiglci bdicvrs that 
be has found retnuMMeDoes of it on eefos wfajch rtprcsent a yondi 
resting the weijcht of his body on the left \c^ the right bcint: drawn 
back <i. /., in the attitude of the Dt>ry;»Aof»j),*the ncht foreann 
extended, and the left holdii^ a sirigU. The stmilanty of then 
gcnvdestgns makes it cenain that they are all derived from a weO- 
known work of an.* Perhaps the &ne bronze statuette, daring fmoi 
the middle of the (ihh century' B- C, and now in the Locb collectiiMi in 
Munich, rcprcsems the pose of the dfstrimgeiu se by Polvklcitos.' It 
rtrprcscnts a nude youth resting the wcieht of the body on the sola 
of both iett, the left one slightly ad%'anced, and holdini; a stri^l in 
the raised rt^ht hand. The famous marble copy of an ,1 pcxvomtMt'w 
the Vatican' (PI. 29), which, because of its long sUm lep and graceful 
ankles, might well represent a runner, has long been held to repre- 
sent the canon of Lysippos. as it exhibits proportions nidelv different 
from those employed by Polykleitos, and agreeing with Pliny's account 
of Lysippos* innovations." However, the doubts arising in rwent 
years as to whether this statue is a copy of Lysippos* statue or a lattr 
work will be considered at length in Chapter VI, » 

The same motive is exemplified by many existing statues, stacuettts. 
reliefs, etc. The marble statue of an athlete in the Ufiizi, Florence, 



^E. %., on an anphoti in Vienna: Schnndn. Jnk.tfit*- Mia. Mmr Otit^ V. tSSl. f. |J% 
HI. IV; Hoppin, Hhk. Attier.-j. r*ut, I. p. 334. no. 25 snd PI. (rigliT-hanJ 6^); tM ^ ^lii 
fornifilv in pmKuianof Luci<n Bonaparte, now in (li« Britiih MuMum, E SI: Gi:rturd,lV. 
PI. CCLXXVII. 2 (Irffhjnd fiuarc). anil p. SO; Murrar. /X-»ii«/ /r<«. C*cfk rarfi, no. if, 
otber* on which inc aihlctc i» ricansini ilic nnpl anJ not the body nc [i^^n by Hanwi 
in Jh. o/)t. arch. Imi., IV. 1901, p. 151 and ftt>- 1?^ (Pclctit <m krairt from Bulognj). iTf 
(athlete on B. M. rate mcniigned above. F. *t}, (hiid 6|utr fiom left, mtddle vow). 180 (csf 
in Roiri«. Museo Greeoriano). 1^1 ijuR, ihU.): Maniric, pp. IS3-4. mmtioni an athln* in 
a cup in the Mutfo Papa Giulio, Rome. For the motive of an apox^-omenos on a vaw <l 
the I-Oiivfe, see Hati«-ic> OtV grtith. MriiUuhalf*, pp. 24 f. and tg. 2i. 

V/. A.. XXXIV. 5S. 62 and 76. rtipeciivdy. 

•riiny. XXX IV. 86 and 87, ttipcctiTcly. 

•Aliti ii eivenb)- Futnr.. Mj>-. p. 263, n. 3; .t/ir.. p. 471. n. I; a Rem from the Hctmititc n 
ihown in Mp.. p. 262. lig. 109; .Ww.,p. 471, fi«. 79; =Du aKtitrnGtmmtm.VlXLW. nii- I9r| 
(J. alio ib'tj., no. M\ HaftniK, in the ait iele cited in note I ahuve. additwo tnoie i;eitu »li 
an athlete in a limilat poiition. inthe BoiiunMuaeuinof FincAtf«: p. 15S,li|t>- l^J. (64. 
the yutith, ai llattwi^ ^icaiust the interpret a tion of Futiwraengler tn^ilct clear, it ct 
the (trisil and not his bndv. 

'Su J. Sievekinik Dt* Bfonvn iit Samml. Lofi. 1913, PI. 11. pp. 27f.; tf. Bmrtimtum 
Am CM. Coi. Jk. Ck. Art. 1904. PI. SO^ B. 47, and von Ouhn, Smb. d. ariitUtritr Jk 
' tf- Abt. 6, p. 9. It ii O.tW meter high. 

" -h. 235; r. W.. 1264; Reinach. if^f ., I, 515. 6 and 7j «/. 11, s, 546. 2; .t«. 
KXIV. 6S. •/«/r«. pp. 388 f. 
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PL 12),' a copy of an original of the end of the fifth century B. C, 
onRly restored as holding in both hands a vase at which the athlete 
s looking down, was interprctetl by Bloch as an ephehe pourinR 

it from a leicythos held in the right hand Into an aryballos held 
the left. 'Ibis action for an athlete has been characterized by 

urtwaenglcr as "iinparallcllcd, iinchissical and, above all, absurd." 

brougb recent discoveries wc now know that it represents an apoxy- 

>tnenos, and that it should be restored with the left forearm close to 

:he thigh, and with the right crossing the abdomen diagonally in the 

lireccion of the left hand. This attitude so ctosely corresponds with 

liat of a figure on a gem as to make it probable that both gem and 

itatue are copies of the same original. The figure on the gem* holds 

I strigtl in both bands and is generally explained as scraping the dirt 

rom the left thigh; the I'lght band holds the handle and the left the 

)lade. A hydria, palm-branch, and crown are pictured to the right — 

howing that the figure represent.'; an athlete, just as the statue has the 

swollen ears of one. The attention of the athlete in both monuments 

is concentrated on the operation involved— a concentration reminding 

us of Myron's Diskoboloj. While, however, in the latter work the 

K>ncentration is momentary, it is less transient in the Florence statue 

nd also in the Munich Oil-pourer. This pose is too conscious in the 

Florentine statue to be the work of Myron. Arndt names no artist, 

but as the similarity between the bead of the statue and that of the 

Oil-pourer is so marked, and as every one now regards the latter as 

Attic— even if not by Alkamenes— he thinks that the two must be 

by the same Attic sculptor, although the Uffizi statue is somewhat 

later than the Munich one.* The original of tbe Florence statue 

was famous, if we may judge by the existing number of replicas with 

variations.* 

Among statues showing the same motive and pose, wc may note the 
bronze statue of an athlete over life-size— pieced together from 234 
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■AmeliiRi, F**hr/t, no. 25; Duriichke. Hi. 72 (1.93 mcicri hieh): B. H.. ^21-4 (icxt \>r 
Arodt); Bulle. p. 116, fig. 21; r/. Wt\h\i,G*i^t,\,y>\i. 26 f., nn not. 42ani)44 (K]tue<(c«)i Benn- 
dorf, Jk. cftt. areh. Jnjt.. 1898, Beibiait, pp. 66 f,; Klein. PraxileUi, pp. 51 f.; Kiiftvr.. Mp.. 
pp. 261-3; */«., pp.4«-71i Bloch. «. W,. VII. I89». pp. 81 f., >nd fig, on p. 8 J and PI. Ill 
(head, t«« viewt). The right undcraim and Kand and the Left unilccaitn ind part of ihc hand, 
the vatc, and ibe liasii, arc all modrrn mtoianoni. 

*Du aniikfn Gtmmrn. PI. XLIV, no. 17. anil text, IT, p. 212; Stf., p. 261, (ii:, 108; Jl/w., p. 
«70t lig. 78; HariwiR. in Ittri. Phil. Woclunsikr.. XVII, Jan, 2. 1897. p. Jl. coitecit the mi»- 
take of Funwirngler and Amclung that the atKlete on the grm is elcaniing the ihisti and 
»ot the (tfigil ittdf. 

*A(ndt datti it aliout 400 B. C; Furtiracnglcr AKiiUct it and the Dicsdcn tot>« of the 
O'ifomrfr, already ditciiHcd, to an Attic master of the end of the tifih ox heEinninB "f the 
fourth cmturv B. C. 

■Lilted by Funw.. Mp.. p. Z62, n. 1; Ma„ p. 470, n. 5. F.tpecially the reduced mfdiocce 
copy in the Btaccio Nuovo of the Vatican: Hcibig, Cuid/, no. 45; Claraf. 861, 2183; R. M., 
Vlt. 1892, pp. 92 r., and fig. 
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>us, Furtwaengler has ascribed the statuette to the circle of 
itos* pupils. The position of the right hand, which has the 

drawn in, corresponds with that of the JdoHnt) (PI. I4), which 

to discuss, and can best be explained by assuming that it 
y held a kylix; the left hand carried a staB'-like attribute, 
id is bent and looks to the right, 
cnglcr believed that, inasmuch 
ct of pouring a libation does not 
I art or literature as .in athletic 

the statuette represented a hero 

Many Roman marble copies 
he same motivtr and preserve 
1 PolyLleitan work which cor- 
Is in all essentials with the 

statuette.' \\'e mention two, 
y ones of the type in which the 
ire on the trunks, one in the 
1 dcUe Statue of the Vatican,'! 
er in the Farnsworth Museum 
esley College (PI. 13).» These 
■epresent a youtli standing with 
;et flat upon the ground, the 
of the body resting upon the 
ne, while the left is turned a 
• the side. He is looking down- 
to the right. Doubtless we 

restore these copies after the 
ronxe, with a kylix in the right 

The palm-branch in a similar 

to be mentioned further on, 
hat in all probability the origi- 
ue was that of an athlete; and 

was a famous athlete is shown 

numbei of copies of the torso and head.^ A bronze head 

; Furtw.. Mf., pp. 2S1 f.; il/v., p. 493; a completer one by Lippuld, }b., XXIIt. 

303-8. 

i«.rai.,II,pp.4Uf.,no.2iI, >niJ PI. 46j Furtw, .!/;>.. p, 281, 6«, 120; .V».. p. 4S«, 

troc, S56, SK'S. A* the head an<l tonoaccof tlilfctcnt matblct, wc i cilly have part* 

tieiof the sime origin:!!. In [ccoiiMructiiiK ihcstaiuc, laathet cop^in ilir (jsllcria 

icisbciicr: AmcluTie, far, II, pp. 5S3 r.,no, 39! and PI. S6;ich»ahcadorScptiiniu» 

pon it; the potiiion of »■ feet it jlmott e»cil/ that af the siaiue of Xenoklei men* 

ly Mill A. Walton, A. J. J., XXII, 1918, pp. 44 f.. Pic I. II. and hgu 1-5 in 

Matx-Duhn, Jnt. Dii-ia>. in Rom, no, IGOO^ von Diihn doubti whtthet the head 

) the tiitnk. The nxtuc wat acquired by WclUsley CoUckc in 190S frum a 

aler. 

of the head-type arc liitcd by Furtw., .Vp., p. 282; -Uw., pp. 494-5. 



Fig, 24. — Bronze Statuette of an 

Athlete. Louvre, Paris. 
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from Herculan«uni (Fig. 25)* so strongly resembles in its fomu l) 
type under discussion — which Funwaengler has called the "Vatic; 
athlete standing at rest "^— and corresponds with it so closely 
its measurements, that it might be regarded as a copy of the sail 
original, if certain differences, not due to the copyist, did not ratb 





Fic. 25- — Bronze Head of an Athlete, from Her- 
culancum. Museum of Naples. 

show that it comes from a closely allied work. This head shew 
an intense melancholy, which has been explained by Furtwaengl 
as due to the lack of skill on the part of the copyist, who fashion* 
it slightly askew, Amelung very properly explains the absence 
the motive of libation-pouring in athletic art as merely a lacuna 
our sources.' If the original of these copies and variations represent 

'Invmt., 5610; Bnmi d'£rctJaito, I. Pit. 53-S4, p. 187; Compacctri e dc I*eU3, t'tila Et 
A%ttf iti Pitoni, 7, K; Funw.. Mp.. p. 284, 6fE5. 121 1. b; Uw., pp. 49&-7, figs. S7-8; B. B., 

ti*fo. 

•W?, p. 2W; A/w-, p. 49S. 
*AmdunE. r«i., II, p. 416. 
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kit athlete, he was certainly pouring a libation before victory; if a 
wrrior, he was doing the same thing before going on a campaign, 
[n the latter case the left hand should be restored with a spear. 

We must also place here the Hfe-size original Greek bronze in Flor- 
ence, discovered at Pesaro, near Ancona,in 1530, and known from the 
[early eighteenth century as the fdvlino (PI. 14),' for its motive con- 
lects it with the series just discussed, 'i'his is, perhaps, our finest 
Kimze statue from antiquity, as it represents the highest ideal of hoy 
>eauty, just as the Dnryphoros does of manly beauty. The chief 
[characteristics — the positions of the feet, head, and arms, though csscn- 
[tially those of the statues discussed, offer certain differences. Thus 
ihe left leg is placed more to one side and turned further outwards 
than in the statue of Xenokles and kindred works; the left hand hangs 
down at an angle to the leg differently from the others. In other 
^wds, by comparing it with the Paris staiuccte. we see a shghtly differ- 
ent rhythm from that found in Polyklcitan works. The Idolino has 
hien looked upon as Myronic by Kckule,- StudnJczka,* and hesitat- 
ihrIv Klein,* while Mahler regarded it as Pheidian.' Furtwaengler, 
however, by a careful analysis, has shown its Polykleitan character- 
isiics — especially the shape of the head and the features, and the 
treatment of the hair, which reminds us of the Naples copy of the 
i^^rypkoros. Owing to differences, however, he did rot assign it to 
the master himself, bur suggested that it was the work of his pupil 
Patrokles." Bulle found the head Polyklritan, but the body Atlic, 
anrf assigned the figure to an unknown Attic sculptor working in 
the Polykleitan circle. In this controversy on its style, a statue 
fourid in 1916 in the excavations of the Baths at Kyrene should be of 
Use, for it is the most faithful of all the Roman copies known of the 
bron?e original and clearly shows a Polykleitan character influenced by 
Atiicart.' By a comparison of this marble copy with the Florentine 

'In (he MuKcci Archcitlncicci: Ampliing, Fuehrrt, nu. 26i (atit! bibliograiihy); H. B., 274-77; 
Bulle. 5I_S3 an<l 201-5 (hfad); von Mach, I2S (fronr and hack views); Collienon. I. pii,479f. 
'"d fiff. 2*7 (»utut). 248 (hciiii); Rcinach. R^p., II, a. 588. 2; Furtw., .Wp., p. 285, fig. 122 
Ititjd); Mk., p. 499, fiis- S9i Kobinsun, Cat. Bonon Muitum oj fine drij, Suppl., no. 113; 
Spiintw-Michaclis. p. 272,fii. 4KS. h ii 1.48mi;ici» high (Bi.llcl. 
'LcIki die Btonirstaiuc des sok- IJuliao {40, us Btrl. IfindttlmatimprQit., 1889)i p. 10, He 
aucdit nyltKicilly with the Oii-pcrurer of Munich and iht: Standing DhkoMai uC the Vati- 
n. Mhich Bninn had called Myronic. He taitr, however, Tenciinccd his Myrnnjc theory 
IM merely e^illed it Ailic, becauicnf itinrtcmlilanccKiligiircKin ihe Paithenon fri«le: BttUge 
^in tmtiiih^tt Berithltn a»i Jtn k. K\intliamml„ XVlU.no. 5, JuLi, 18^7. p. 7J (quoted by 
Xichardson, p. IC)I,n. 8), 
'Ftttsthf.f. BfMiJmf, p. 17S; here he a»!itnt it not toMytonhimiclf, bui to Vis ton. 
'II, p. .^0: he alio admit* itti PnlykUitan feaTiirex- 

*Folyklft tt. 3. S(h., pp. 70 f., 1902; he a^tiKna it to an artiit of the master's circle. 
*i{p., p. 2K6; \Jte., p. SCK). 

'Croidia. pp. 29-30, fiit- 2 (.= Suppt/mento dx BoUrtino i'Atte, Roma, Xtl, Fa«ic. V-VIIl) 
I91« (Lucia Mariani). C/. review in A. J. .i.. Will, 1919. p. 319 and &«■ 2i *nA also Mariftni, 
krnd.iicllji Rtale Aecad.i*iL\*iti, XXVI, 1V18, pp. I25-13S, and Us. in cext. 
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bronze we see that the latter was a subsequent rendition of the saott 
original, and (Imibtless by some arcist of lesser fame from the Polv- 
kleitan schtiol. who wns influenced by Attic art. 

But it is the interpretation of the IdoVtno which chiefly interests lu 
here. While Longperier called the similar Paris statuette a AfercuM 
apteret and the publisher of the statue from Kyrene called that cops' 
a Ut-rmesyy&t Kekulc, Bulle, and most other archaeologistshave seen in 
the IdoUno an athlete. The inner surface of its outstretched right 
hand is left rough, and the fingers are in the same position as those of 
the Paris bronze. Such a position can he explained sntisfactorilv by 
restoring the hand with a kyllx or a ^tdXrj, such as was commonlv used 
in libations. The left hand is smooth and evidently empty, though 
Bulle restores it with a victor's fillet, and so, following Kekule, calls 
the statue that of a boy victor, who is bringing an offering to the akar 
in honor of his victory'. Th« marble statue in the Galleria delle Statue 
has the right forearm restored; in the Kyrene statue the right hand is 
preserved and has a thick object held downwards at a greater angle 
than in the Idvlino. The photograph does not let us judge deci- 
sively, but it seems to be too thick an object for the remnants of 2 
kylix. A marble statue in the Barberini Palace, Rome,* which resem- 
bles the Idalhtif so closely as to be considered a copy of it, though with 
variations of pose and technique, has the arms broken off, and so adds 
nothing to the solution of the motive of the Idolino. The fact that a 
palm-stem stands beside the right leg, however, adds weight to the 
interpretation as victor. J'urtwaengler interprets the Idolino and kin- 
dred works as divinities. Though boys serve at libations, he thinks 
they never perform the ritual act of pouring the libation." That a 
libation-pourer should appear in the guise of a boy victor (that of 
Xenokles) he calls a genuine Argive trait. Svoronos, also, has recently 
tried to show that the Idolino is not a victor,' but represents the hero 
Herakles. He compares the figure with a fourth-century Pcntclic 
marble relief in Athens,* which represents Herakles standing at the 
door of Hades and beside him a father leading his son up to the open 
air. The pose of the figure of Herakles resembles that of the Idolino 
in a remarkable way. In the relief Herakles holds a kylix in the right 
hand^ and a club in the left, and a lion skin is thrown over the left arm. 
Svoronos believes that the left hand in the relief explains the turning in 
of the left hand of the Idolino — for he believes that the Utter also hcW 

'Miit*-Duhti. ,lw. flt'Ww., nr>. nil. Fiiifw., .Vp,.p. 287; .Wa-.. p. SOZ. 

•Sec jnarerial collected by StciihRni, Comf Ui rf ndii^ dfforommiii.impfr.arehfol., St. faor 
bure, 187i : cf, Fiitu, dt Libation/ trururt Graenrum, Bed. Din., 1893. 

*1I. pp. 416 f. 

*N», 2723; Svorono*. TafdbJ., II. PI, CXXl (CI i< a poor lopy of ii); Stau. .\f*th/r " 
Brtnuf, pp. 240-212 (0.4>i»ct«r hish;0.$7inciti broad). SuisaUo icaudtit as aimpM»t9 
Hcraklo. 

Mc it biokcn away, but in outline it clear. 
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JVemust, however, leave the final soluitonofihemotivc tif the 
id kindred works open, although inclining to (he belief that 
tsent a victor. 

e in Athens, which was found in 1888 in the Roman ruins af 
pielon, may represenc a bo>' victor pouring a libation ^Fin- 
is a poor Roman copy, dry and life- 
bronze original of the middle of the 
iry B. C/ In this statue Mayer ha* 
aotite, and probably the copy, of the 
fUj (Roaster of Entrails) by the 
Sfj'phax (or Styppax) of C>-prus, 
Mcding to Pliny,' icpmcaud Peri- 
I "roasting cniraBi sad Uoving hard 
:, to kindle it, till his cheeks wwtSL *' 
\ that tbe potkioa at iIk bcoLen 
a compariiODof tWfip■fc«Ms•f^.:- 
l vases make tiie 

Sails coBOvs m Ins 
tioa and pobGAc* a 
from Dodom/wlMc 

boUs a 
vfcklibebefera: 
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pUni spiritu acctndens. Quite a different explanation of the statue is 
possible — one which Mayer thought improbahle. The right arm- 
broken above the wrist — was raised to the height of the shoulder 
and may have heJd an object in the hand; the left arm — broken off 
below the shoulder^ — seems to have been held close to the body and 
appears to iiave corresponded in movement with the other. The bov, 
therefore, may have held a cup in the right hand and a branch or a 
victor fillet in the left. Thus it may merely be another example of 
a boy victor pouring a tibation. 

Certain other statues have been mistaken either for libation-pourers 
or oil-pourcrs, when they are really wine-pourers and have nothing; to 
do with the athletic motives under discussion. A gootl example is the 
marble statue of a Satyr in Dresden,' which represents the youthful 
dcmi-Rod lifting a can with his right hand, out of which he is pouring 
winv into a drinking-horn held in the left. There are many copicsof this 
work,' a fact which shows that the original bronze was famous. Am 
attempt has therefore been made to identify it with the bronze Hatyr of 
Praxiteles mentioned by Pliny as the Puribofloj or "far-famed,"' which 
seems to have been grouped with a Dionyjoj and a figure of Drunkfn- 
nesj—a grouping which might fit the Dresden Satyr, since a second 
figure should be imagined, for which the horn is being filled. However, 
it differs styHstically so much from the iUrmgs of Olympia that the 
ascription has been given up, though its graceful form shows Praxit- 
elean influence and certainly emanates from the fourih century B. 

Resting After the Contkst. 

A very favorite motive was to represent a victor, either standing or 
seated, resting after the exertions of the contest {kvairavbpitvoz) . An 
excellent example of this motive in a standing posture is the fourth- 
century B.C. statue of Attic workmanship found at Porto d'Anzio and 
now in the Vatican,* which reproduces the type of the ApoUo Lyk/ios} 
Many of the statues, bj' various sculptors, which represent the victor 
standing at rest may be intended to represent him as resting after the 
contest. The well-known he.^d of a youth adorned with the victor's 
chaplet, and preserved in four copies in European museums, appears 
to come from a statue which represented a victor in this manner. 

'Twocopiet: Hettner, Die Bildui. d. kirtnigl. .iMiktnjnmmt.,* 1881, noi, 70, SS; F. W., 1217; 
funw,, Mf . pp.. JIO-11, AKt. lJl-2; Ma/., pp. 534-S. fies.97-8; SprinBfr-Michaelis, p. JH- 
fig. SS2i R«njch, S/p.. II, 1. 139. S-6; M. W.. II, 39, *S^i Clarae, IV, 712, 169!. 

*I,i»tcd, Af^., p. 310, n. 2; A/tc-, p. 533, n. 3; one, formerly in the Muieo B<:>nct>nipaKni' 
Ludoviii, now in the Mu*cv Jclle Tctmc, Ln Rome: Rcinich, Jiip,^ II, i, 139, 7; It. U., ilbi 
Hclbis, Furhref. II, l30Si Collienon, II, p. 26S, fig. IJl; vun Mach. 197. The orivnil mud 
have betn of brunxic. 

•//. A'.. XXXIV. 69. Kor disc iistion. see F. W„ note on p. 431 (lo no. 1317). 

*In ihe MujeoChiatamnuii. no. 297; AmeluriR, t'ai.. 1, p. StW and 1 1. PI. 53; ClirK. 479.916- 

*C/. B^/ekr. d. Siulpl. m Hrrlin, firt. 44; a |>'>i>t toijo of xhr type Is in the Mii*co Chiata"' 
mond of the Vatican: Amcluns, t'at.t no. 295 and PI, 52; Rcina^h, ,~ 
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^'rhe best of these copies is in the collection of Lord Leconfield at Pei- 
[ worth House, Sussex.' We should add a fifth, a Roman copy of the 

head, in the Metropolitan Museum, New York (PI. 15).' In these 
^—copies the ears are not swollen, and a certain refinement and gentleness 
^fchow that the original was not frum chestaiucof ahoxerorpancratiast. 
^■but from that of another type of athlete, perhaps a pentathlete. 
^■Since Pliny mentions the statue of a Dorypkoros by Kresilas,* and be- 
r cause of its supposed Kresilaean style, Furtwaengler, albeit on slender 
^^rounds, has attempted to identify the original of these heads with 
^Bthat work.* The expression is certainly one of complete repose. On 
^pthe crown of the head, and on the left side over the fillet, is a rectangular 
^^ broken surface,' apparently the remnant of a support for the right arm, 
^_ which, as Conzc thought, proves that the athlete stood with one arm 
^fresting on the head, the hand hanging over the left side. Furtwaenglcr 
~ admitted that such an attitude might be that of an apoxyomenos," 
^ but pointed out that the expression of the face in all the copies seems 
Htoo tranquil for such an interpretation. Since the victor was in repose 
^■and the left arm required a slight support, he believed rhat this support 
^» might have been an akontion. He therefore reconstructed the original 

statue as that of a resting pentathlete, and assigned it to the great 
BCrctan contemporary of Pheidias, who worked in Athens.* The num- 
^■ber of replicas at least shows that the original was a famous work. 
^H Perhapsour best example of themotive of a seated victor resting after 
"the contest is the bronze statue of a boxer found in Rome m 1884 and 
Ljiow in the Museo dclle Terme there (PI. 16 and Kig. 27). » This is a 

" 'Mithjcli), p. 609. no. 24i S)v<:tiiw*j, I, I'l. 50; Mp., p. 16}, fig. fiS (front). P- 162. H- &• 
rproAlc). from in old c»l from ilir Mtnics Collcciicm in DceMlcn; Aftr., PI. X\'l:otbct lep- 
Iicai. W^. p. 161. B. 3. »C'al. Clan. Cult-, pp. 2U-I7. and titt. UOob p. 215. 

*H. S.. XX XIV, 76: QrriUur Jtrypkoton ft ^tnaioitfm tottif'^iam (jttii). Bergk long ap» 
pn>poMci to alter (hit nam« to Ktct>lii (Tjitichr. f%fr jtllerthttmiteitrfittck., 1845. p- 962), 
And <ra» follo«cd by Brunn <!■ p. 261) — an ctnrndiitioii jcccpicd by mcit iccent invejtinaturs. 
Tbr arK'itncnt licnvcd from ihc Jma-^n of Kresilas, mrottoticd by Pliny. XXXIV. 53, and 
appaicnily tcpraici] in the prcunt paitaKC i* tttun^. Jcx-Glakc. howcTcr, iindi (he name 
KiMilao* a Koud Gteeli format inn. though uncommon: trc hit nuic on p. 62. 

*Mp., pp. 161 f.; .Vw., pp. 332 f. 

*lt ii plainly visible in the example from Pciwonk Houtr, and in the poor on« laiel}' in the 
!W»fWi.«D of ihe Roman deakt Abbati; B, B.. U (from ta«)-. Bull. Jil. Intl., 1867, p. 3 J (Hrl- 
hiK). .Won. J. J.. IX. 1869-73, PI. XXXVh J-nali, XLIII. 1871, pp. 279 f. (Cook);u i> aUo 
viaible in the New Votk copy, 

•A* on an Attic lifih'Gcniury B. C. ftave-relief fiom the Pfcirxiu: Siaii, Marhrtr ft Bntodi, 
p. 157 {nbo iiivtt the heit[bt ai0.4> meter and the breadth at 0.32 mriPT): von Sybel, Kat. d. 
Skvlpi.tu -■ithtn, 1881, no. \1\: An*^lt,\X\l\,nt,l,^.2{l;Conie, Die AttisikmGt^riu}i, 
no. tl'} and Pt. CLXXX; F. W., 1017, f«( biniilar relief^ w Jnn«lU 1862, PL M. 

'.Michadia wiongty dated the oricinal in the fourth century B. Ci Bcunn firat iecoitM««d 
hi (afih-ccntury characict: Jnnali, XI.VII. t87S, p. 31 (apud Lcop, Julius). 

'.fKi. Dccim., I. I. 18.S6. PI. IV; B. B,. no, 248; BuUc. 167; Colliitnon. U. p. 492, lil. 256; 
Helfcii. Fufkttt, \\. 1)50; Cuidf. lO?!; Hekler. Cntk and Roman Poriieits. 1912. pp. SS~S6; 
(•ardner, Hbk,. p. 536, fig. 146; AmelunR, Muimmj a*d Jtuint of Remt, 1, Bk. tS6; Sot. Scar., 
18«S. p. 22J;C«. ff..,/..XXXin, Per, 2. I, 1866, fig. on p. 427; Sptinger-Michaelii. p. 401, 
it- 74J; Rtinach. Jtip., II, i. 550, 10. Rcinatli gUiki it as an athl«ic or HcraUei. It u 
1.28 mcicrt high (Bulle). 
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masterpiece in the portrayal of brute strength in the most naturalistic 
and revolting way. If wc like to think of victors as having noble forms, 
■we are rudely startled on looking at this brutal prize-fighter. If we 
compare it with works of the fifth and founh centuries E. C.» wcscein 
it, as in no other example of Greek sculpture, the great change which 





P tc. 27- — Head from Statue of the Seated Boxer, 
• Musco delle Tcrme, Rome. 

profession altsm had laterwrouglit in the Greek ideal of athletics. Here 
are massive proportions, bulging muscles, arms and legs bard and 
muscle-bound. Wc can. compare it only with the bronze head of a 
boxer found at Olympia (Fig. 61 A and B) of similar style and age. "^ Bat 
there we have only the head, while here we have a complete statue 
almost perfectly preserved, the only restorations being a portion of the 
left thumb, a piece of the right flank, and the base. 

represents a professional boxer, who is seated exhausted at the 
f the bout, the severity of which is indicated by every part of the 

'DiwrusKd infra. Ch. IV, pp. ;>4-5. 
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body. He leans forward, his arms rest on his thighs, and his head, 
sunk between his shoulders, is raised and turned to thi: right, as he 
stupidly looks around at the applauding spectators. His nose is broken 
and his ears are swollen and scars of the contest show on his face and 
limbs. Beneath his retreating upper lip some of his teeth appear to 
have been knocked out as the result of previous fights, while indications 
of the recent struggle are to be seen in the blood dripping from his cars 
and the deep lacerations in face and shoulder, which may have once 
been 6lled with red paint to make his appearance even mure realistic. 
The right eye is swollen and the lower Hd and the cheek imperceptibly 
sink into each other. The mustache shows flecks of blood and the 
swollen back of rhe right hand protrudes through the glove. His nose 
is clotted with blood and he seems to be struggling to get his breath. 

Such realism and delight indepicting the hideous show that the work, 
like thcOlympia head, belongs to the Hellenistic age. The careful work- 
manship, especially visible in the hair and beard and in the hair on the 
chest', proves that the statue is not a Roman copy, but a Greek original 
of the beginning of the Hellenistic age, of the end of the fourth or begin- 
ning of the third century B. C. Nor is it a portrait, as Winter main- 
tained,' since it is an adaptation of a late type of Herakles. It certainly 
IS a victor statue from one of the great Greek games, and is, perhaps, 
froniOIympia itself. Since the head is turned toward the right shoulder 
and the mouth is open, as if speaking, Wunderer tried, on the basis 
of a passage in the history of Polybins,' to identify it with the statue 
of the famous Thcban boxer and pancratiast Kleitomachos at Olympia 
oy an unknown artist.'* The historian states that Kleitomachos, 
w-'hile fighting with the Egyptian Aristonikos, was angered by the 
Scclaiin given the foreigner and, stepping aside, chided the spectators 
for not cheering one who was fighting for the honor of Greece. The 
speech caused a revulsion in the popular feeling, which helped, even 
'^lore than the fists of Kleitomachos, to vanquish Aristonikos. How- 
P"'''«r, the motive of the statue does not fit the incident, as the boxer 
's not speaking, but breathing hard, nor is the seated posture that of 
^nt haranguing a crowd. Moreover, the date of the Theban's victory 
's too late for the statue.' 

ATTRIBUTES OF VICTOR ST.ATUES. 

At the beginning of the fifth centun.- B.C. athletic training tended 
*^ produce a uniform standard of |>hysical development, which was 

Fur (his rmson Ildbis wraniily 3siiiiin«<l it lo abam 400 B. C 
*Ufkft die tritth. Poriraettiiml, 1S94, pp. 12 f. (and fie.). »XXV1I,9. 

VA.Woi.>.LVir (N. K,. XI),i>P- 1 r. ;ind649f. KlcitomadidswoiriiiOU. Ul. 142 (-=216, 
212 B. C): P., VI. i;.3; Hyde. U6; F«t«cf, 472. 476. Cf. Suidas. j. p. K^.lrJM•x<«■ His 
^**iuc wu tc( up by his fstlicr, ami his viciury suiik by Alkaiu) uf Mcsgcnia: J. C. IX, 58)?. 
'ty. PetctKn, R. M., XIII. 1893, pp. 9J-S; ihi» ihcory of Wund«ter ii alia rejecwd by 
HiiK-Blucmn.. ]l, I. p. 609. 
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reflected in sculpture. At this date we do not find the divergence (rf 
style which we s;iw in our review of the "Apollo" type of the sixth 
century. Vase-pnintinps show the change better than sculpture. On 
black-figured v^ses of the sixth century B. C, we see a good deal of 
variety in groups of boxers and wrestlers, while on red-figured vases of 
the early fifth century the number of types is far less. In sculpture. 
however, differences in physical type did exist in the various schools ai 
the beginning of the fifth century. W'c have, for example, the heav>-, 
square-shouldered type in the Apollo Chotfrul-Couffitr (PI. 7A), which 
we have classed as :i victor statue, and the tail, rawboned type in the 
Tyrannicitif shy Kritios and Nesiotes {Vig.M,JIarmodios).* We have, 
on the other hand, a very different physical type in the short, stocky 
Aeginctan pcdimtntal figures (Figs. 20 and 21). Between such ex- 
tremes there are, of course, many gradations. VVc miglir instance 
the archaic bronze statuette of a diskobolos in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum (Kig. 46).- However, notwithstanding the diversity in type, 
it is often difficult to distinguish runners from wrestlers, boxers frum 
pentaihletes. Thus few early fifth-century statues show the type of 
runner as well ss the Apollo of Tenea (PI. 8.A), or that of a boxer 
as well as the '''Apollo'^ from Delphi (PI. 8B). The reason for this is 
the ideal element, which entered into all these statues and which 
was a reflection of the uniform development of athletics long before 
specialization had set in. Out of this uniformity grew the canon of 
Polykk-itos, developed from that of Hagelaidas. 

The sculptor of the sixth century B.C. was incapable of differential* 
ing between god and mortal. This was especially the case, as we have 
seen, with Ajiolto, as the "Apolfo" type was a model of manly vigor. 
In the early fifth century the sculptor had largely overcome this dif- 
ficulty, but still showed little diversity of type in treating statues of 
diHerent kinds of athletes. A method of differentiation which wai 
essential to athlete sculptors of the sixth century was found conven- 
ient of retention by those of the fifth~r'. ^., characterizing the statue 
of the victor by some attribute, in order, on the one hand, to differen- 
tiate it from the nude god or hero, and on the other to distinguish 
between different types of victors. 

PKIMARY AITRIBUTES OK VICTOR STATUES. 

The Victor Fillet. 

In the first place,the sculptor would characterize the victor statue 
as such. The easiest way to do this would be to represent it with a 
fillet or chaplet {Taivia)' bound round the head, as we saw was the 

>Kt(«ie(] abuui 477 H, C : Uullc, M tJruioi^uoa} unA 85 {Itarmoiiiosy, etc. 
■[)i(CUfir>I infra, Ch. IV'. pp. 220-1 JinJ n. 5 on p 220. 

*S<« Sr(ph»ii'J«, L^x., 1. rr. »au-ia, raiMJiiu-, rnii^. I liit vi<(Of lilkt it fncntinnti! ^1 
Lucian in rcfcicnfc tu theZ'iWotimr'iPj of Pulyiklciiai: Phxhps., lli. 
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case in the statue of Milo. This fiUct was merely a band or riband of 
wool which was given the Olympic victor in addition to the garland of 
oliveleaves,or the palm-branch, as a symbol of victory. VValdstein has 
argued that this fillet originally was not an essential attribute of the 
victor, but that the crown and palm were tlie prizes, and the fillet 
merely a decoration used on various occasions, such as at symposia,' 
whichonlylattrbecame a general athletic attribute.' Though the pres- 
ence of the fillet on statues should not, therefore, be proof that the 
given statue is that of a victor,-^ there is no defense for the contention 
of Passow* that the taiuia was in no sense a symbol of victory, but 
merely a toilet article among the gifts presented by the public to a 
victor at the ovation of the crowning. Pausanias says that the victor 
Lichas of Sparta was scourged by order of the umpires at Olympia 
for having set the tainia on the head of his victorious charioteer.* 
Tills is sufficient evidence that it was not a mere toilet article, but rather 
a part of the official prize of victory. Similarly the tainia in the hand 
of Nike upon the right hand of the statue of Zeus by Pheidias at 
Olympia can not have been a toilet article.' 

We have many examples from athletic sculpture of the use of the 
fillet. Thus it appears on the bronze head of a boxer in the Glypto- 
thek (PI, 3)^ and on the bronze head from Herculaneum in Naples 
(Fig. 4),''borh of which have been discussed in Chapter II, as frag- 
ments of Greek original statues of Olympic victors. It also appears on 
the marble head of a youthful victor — not necessarily Olympic — from 
the Akropolis," which, because of the similarity in cheeks, mouth, and 
eyes to heads on the metopes of the Parthenon, should be dated some- 
where between 450 and 440 B.C. It occurs on the Olympia marble head 

*Xsn., Symf., V, 9', I'bto, Symp., 212 E; u appears often nn ccaiucii of Dionyinii: /. (., on 

4nr in Furiwacnglcr'i Samm!. Sabourof, P\. XXII i ; Dionytoi ii calltd Xflv«ofiitpt)t in Soph., 

M. Tyr., 209, Thcfilki wat uscj as a bicasi-band Tor women'* tJrct^ct: PoUuji, VII, 6Si etc. 

'J. II. S., 1, ISBO. p. 177. In olilci dayi the athletic lilUc wa* callcj tilrpa (Lai. miltVa): 

P>ni»t,Ol.,i\, M; tifhm..\,6i (arwnol); Jioeckh, Ex pi U. ad Find., p. 19:1. In the Iliad ^Irpa 

*«ithe kill or apton woin around ihe waiituiKlcr theciiiraM Ca&J<'T^pl">n(!"'orn ouiude): 

JV. 137: IV. 187; V, SS7; eie. It wa* used aUo Utet at a wiettler"* iiiidle: .1. C, XV. 44: 

'nd {or wofntn'i headbands: Alltm., I; f/. Eufip., Baeehaf, SJ3. Athletes on vas« painlingi 

f^prciennnft p>lie>(>a tc«n(« often wear the fillet: f.f., tlie wteitlert and athet atbUtc4 on the 

rhtladclphta r.-f. kylii pictured in Fi|i. 50, have led banda in their haii. Laici tbc itlrp* 

**» ipcciill)' used <if nromcni if of men. it wax a lign ofelTcininicyi Aristoph., Thtimopheri- 

^t^fM, 163. The home of the ftlrira. appears to have been .^tia, at it was commoiiily worn by 

Asiatiri:(teHdi., I. 195; VII. 62 (headdrtit): VirgiU ^m. IV. 216. We learn from Alkman 

l*at it came rroRi Lydia tn Citreec: IraBm, 23, vetoet 67 f. On it, tec tlckkcr, Ckarikl/t, 

". pp. 393 f.. and Pauly-W.»««a, VII. 1. p. 2033 (Bremer). 

"S«c K. W., «n 322. It appearju^n ihc"Ap«!l.i" type of early tculpiute, *.g.,an tho"Apoll»*' 
"^ Orcbomcnus (Fi|t. 7). 'S(tu^- 1. Parthenon, 1902, pp. 1 T. 

'VI, 1.2; Licha* won the cliariot victory in 01. 90 (= 420 B. C); Hyde, U; Focrncr, 270. 
'P.. V. 11 1. 

^Bulle, no, 207; Fiinw.-Wdtera, Beuk.*457; B. B..S: here it was inlaid with lilver, 
Tkii may, however, be merely the remains of a wreath of icold : tec Rayct. II, text to no. 67 
U- Maitha). *Ittille, no. 202^ Lechai, p. 482, &g. 44. It U 0.23 tneict high (Butle). 
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(Frontispiece and Fig. 69),' which we ascribe in Chapter VI to l.>'sip- 
pos.and hkewiseon thestacueof the pancratiastAgiasin Delphi (PI.28, 
Fig. 68). In most athlete heads the fillet is twisted into a knot at tht 
back of the head. In one case, on the Pctwortli head of a pencaihkte 
already discussed,' which, because of the curve of the neck, must come 
from a statue represented at rest, it is not so tied, but is wotinil round 
the head with the two ends tucked in and pushed through the fillet oo 
either side over the temples.* Though so practical an arrangement 
as the latter must have been common enough in real life, this scrtns CO 
be the only example of its representation in sculpture. 

The fillet, instead of encircling the head, was sometimes held in the 
hand, as in the case of the Spartan chariot victor Polykles atOlympii.* 
A curious life-size statue of the Roman period, found in the Peitaus, 
represents a nude boy holding in his right hand over the breast a bundle 
of books and in the left an alabastron. The body is covered with 
fillets — fifteen in all — which appear to have been prizes won in gj'mnic 
contests, probably at the gymnasium or palarstra.* 

Fillet-bind ERs. 

Statues representing victors binding fillets in their hair {diadaih 
inenoi) are common to all periods of Greek art.* Wc shall discuo 
only two— those of Pheidias and of Polykleitos, 

Pausanias mentions a statue by Pheidias, representing a Boy Bini- 
ing on a FiUei, as standing in the Altis at Olympia.' Robert hai 
argued that this figure was the one of similar motive mentioned by 
Pausanias as on the throne of Zeus there.* However, the figure on 
the throne was vcr>- probably in relief and not in the round.' The deer- 
ones at Olympia seem to have been imposing on the pcricgctc whtn 
they said that a likeness to Pantarkes, the boy favorite of Pheidias, was 
to be seen in the face of this figure on the throne. The mention of 
Pantarkes has given rise to the usual identification of the ira« iwi- 
3oii/i«M3s with the victor statueof the Elean Pantarkes mentioned bv 

>Bild'M. t>. 0/,.TafHbd , Pi. IIV- F.W., 322; Wolieis think* ihis ii scaicciy a victnr Win. 

Thii he»i), in the punicusion ai Lord Lcconlicid, if a replica of the nmc nriginal ai theouir* 
the Mctrapolitan Miisciim (PI. 15); Michadis, p. (09, no. 24. See ditc union tttpra, pp. 144-S* 

"Noied by Fiinw., hip., p. 161. 

'P.. VI, 1.7 ; he woi> i r. OS. t ?} 89 (= 424 B. C.) : Hytlc, 9; Focntcr, 7I?6. 

*^. jt/., NIX, 1894, pp. 137-9 U- Ziehen); &t. in cexi. IcisDowintheMuicura of ihcPciram 
Gy^mnadon . 

*0n inch rcprrteiitailun* in ait, i»t STephacil, Comfits rtnias it la tommisjion imptriak 
arfhfclofs^ue, St. Pptttsburn, 1»7*. pp. 214-16. 

'n»;i ivaioCw.iw: VI, 4.5; S, fi., 7i7. 

'ilima. XXIII. 1B88. pp. Hi f.; P., V, 11.3. Robert is followed by Kalkmann, PatJaiiti 
dcr PiTUiit, 18S6. pp. yOf. 

*Cj. Ffawr, IV, p. II. FiKiirci of atHctrs appear bcncarh ihc chrone on vsTiei: Ovtrboct, 
Gruth. KuHfimysAol., PI. 1, 9 and \6; Gcrhacil, I, PI. VII. Fbich has tried lo show that the 
throne liiiuie ili<l not tepreuni Pantarket: Baum., II, p. 1099, 1; tf. Guilitt, Vtirr PrnmitMiMit 
1890, p. 3 SO. 
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Pausanias as standing in the Altis.' However, the assumption* is 
far-fetched and must be rejected, because Pausanias mentions the two 
statues in two diftercni parts of his perUgtsis of the Altis.' Of the 
Tois we know only the artist's name. It was probably merely a votive 
gift,* and tht name of the person so honored was unknown to Pausa- 
nias. Of the statue of the victor Pantarkes we know only the name, 
and neither the artist nor the motive of the statue. It seems clear, 
therefore, that wc havt- to do with three distinct monuments: the boy 
w-iih the fillet, the throne figure by Pheidias, and the victor by an 
Unknown sculptor.* 

The small marble statue in the British Museum known as the Dia- 

tiouminos Famfse^ (PI. 17), which is now almost universally regarded 

as an Attic work,^ has been assumed by many archaeologists to be a 

copy of Pheidias' statue.* Since Pausanias tells us that a statue by 

Pheidias stood in Olympia, representing an unknown boy binding a 

fillet around his bead, and since the style of the Farnesc statue shows 

great similarity in bead and body forms and general bearing to certain 

figures on the Parthenon frieze,* and its motive agrees with that of the 

Olympia statue, it seems reasonable to see in this little work a copy of 

the statue in the Altis by the great master. Furtwaengler and Bulle 

have shown that the motive of this work was initiated by Pheidias and 

^ot by Polykleitos, since the latter's great statue was several years 

Vounger than the work of Pheidias at Olympia. That Pheidias was 

Pleased with the motive is disclosed by the fact that he repeated it on 

*he throne of Zeus. 

'VI, ia6. P»n«tk« won Uic Uyt* wrwliriK maicK LnOi. 86 (-■ *J6 B. C): Hyic, 98; Foer- 
«tn. 254. 

'AmonEti mhcn it has hern, anumcd by l.ocKKktr, UcrTod ties Pliciiliiia (in Itisior. Ulster- 
■*^tk. xam SthMffffvbilafVm. Borii, 18S!). p, 36; Schofll, Sit'J>. iHh/k. Jiad., ISdS. I. p. 37 (Dtr 
'^r<)«»td«t Pheidiai], Ywn^rx. p. 19, n. l,»aKain>t the ideniifioxiioR. Thcnitiw&itwtHKtt 
**niitt«d in my victof li*rt (rf/ ntympianitanim %latvit). 

'The irari i*«fa(^4»«i i> mcniioncd bct«r«n vinon not. 38 and 39, i. '., In the Zont of the 
KreSrian BuU, while Pintaiko (^1^) t» incntionc<i;ini»nKchc>taiucsin \\itZfmtQX\\}tCkarM>ii: tn 
'njra, Ch. Vin, pp. 343 jnd 345. and Plana A anJ B. 'C/. Gutliii, Ufhf Payuaniai. pp. S78f. 

*C/. DocrpfcW, Bawtfnkmarhr v. 01.. p. 21 and n. 1; Fiirtw., Mf., pp. 39-40; Fraicr, I c. 

•B. a. Stuipt.. 1, no. 501 : Matbla and Bfonui, PI. VI; B. B.. 271; Bulk. 49; roii Mach. 117; 
Spnotrr-MichacUt. p. 259. fis. Mi\ ; F. W., 509; Annali. I.. IH78, Pk. A anil pp. 20 f. (two vlrvr) 
<Mich«lii); a»tK, V. 85fiC, 2189 A; M. W., I, PI. 31, fig, 136; Rcinach. Rip., \, 514, 2. The 
Palm-ifunk ihowt ihni ihc Roman artiic inccndcd zv icprecent a vicivT in hit copy. U ii 
-1 U. 10J5 in. hinh (Smith); 1.4S mctcia (Bulk). 

'Riunni rollowring older writcin itich at Winclcclmann. had pninoiinced it Potyklcltin: Attnalit 
Ll. 1879. pp. 218 f.; (/.Murray. I, pp. 313 f. and PI, IX. Kekiilc called it Myronian: 49un 
Brrl. ff'ttukftmannsprop., 1HS9, p. 12; GatdntT, Stulpc, p. 12K, find^ it unrelated to PolykleitiK 
»ijd d*fend« it* Attic orisin. Everything ahout it— tKcept the mode of tying the fillet— Jifftre 
froni the CApi«t «f Polylcltitoi* tiatue, and especially the puic. Against Brunn'a view, u4 
MKhadis, Jf,itali, LV, 1U83. pp. 154 f. 

*Sn Bullc, Aindt (text loB. B.. 271), Fuitwaengler (.Wjt., pp. 244-5; .Uw., pp. 444-5). Zimmer- 
■nan (ia KnackTuts-Zimnieiiiiaiin, Kf^nsigfifh. da Ahtrtumi vtid dts Stiticlalteti, I. p. 152). and 
many othcit. 

*Cf. tippcially the rcfrmblinre of the ttaiue to ihr youth on the West fricac: Michatlii, Dtt 
P^kmcK, PI. V, no. 9. 
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The DiaJoumrnos of Polyfclcitos was little less famous than his 
phoroj, if we may judge hy the number of copies which have sumv* 
and from hrcrary noiices of ir.' In all the copies of this work wc .t^ 
the well-known Polyklcitan characteristics— powerful build, hcavypto. 
ponions. and fidelity to nature; but none of the ideal tendency prani- 
nent in the works of Pheidias and his school, nor of the violent enerev 
characteristic of Myron's art. In all of them thr pose of thi- catliec 
Doryphorof is retained, except that the arms arc differently employttS 
and the build of the body is more slender. Pliny, despite his state- 
ment—which is probably taken from some Greek authority— that 
monotony was the characteristic of Polykleitos" works {j>acm ad ttaim 
exemplum),- emphasizes this slenderness by calling the Dorypkonr 
mriliUr puer — Lcssing's Jurngling teie tin Afann— and the Oiodeu- 
menos moUtUr juvfnis — a youth of gentle form. This judgment of 
Pliny was difficult to understand so long as we had only theVaison 
copy of the Oiadoumenos to study. The Delian copy showed that 
supple grace was characteristic of the original, even if modified to suit 
the taste of three centuries later. Although the body forms and the 
attitudes of the Doryphoros and the Diadoumfnos are very similar 
the head of the latter, usually assigned to Polykleitos, is of a diffeimt 
type from that of the Dorypkoros. While the head of the Doryphoroj 't> 
square in profile, flat on top, and long from front to back, that of the 
Diadoumenos is rounder and softer and can best be explained on the 
assumption that Polykleitos later in life came under .\ttic influena-. 
The copies of this work are many and varied.' For a long time the 
marble copy in the British Museum found in 1862, at Vaison, France,* 
was, despite its poor workmanship, considered our best copy (Fig. 28). 
It was made perhaps five hundred years after the original, at a time 
when sculpture was in its decline, and consequently can give us merdy 
a suggestion of the character of Polykleitos' statue. As it is a direct 
marble translation of the bronze, the muscular treatment appears ex- 
aggerated. Another marble copy was found in 1894 by the French 
excavators on the island of Dclos, and is now in Athens {Pi. 18).' The 

'Pliny. If. N., XXXIV, 55, pniici it cigiiallv wiih ihc t>«ryp^oroi. ind hvs that 100 tilenu 
wtre paid fw ill in anoihcc piitauc he m>'« thai a like Mim ura; pjjj fcy Kihc Actalo for • 
picture of nionyiiot hy the Thrhun painter Amteiiln: ifcwl.. VII, 116: c/. XXXX", 24 and 100. 
A p;ii(itin|; by Tiniomacho* of Byuntiiim btouehi 80 talentt: iiiJ., XXXV, 156. 

•y/. ^/., XXXIV, >6; here he c|uaici Varro, who wa* dcawingt probably from Xmalcraia of 
Sikyon; sec Jct-Htakc, [>i>. xvi f. 
'Listed hy Furtwarnglef. .Vp..pp.23T.; ibetnrios, by Prttiscn. B.tom. Rom., 18W, pp. IgS f. 
*3.M. Sailpi.. Una. ^di). .\farlla aad Bron-^i.?\.l\'; D. B,. 272; von Mach. lU; F.W.,S06; 
.Vw.rf. /.. X. I874-7S, M, XI.IX (j \tmt); Rayet. I. PI. JO; Colliaii.un I. p.47y, 6*. j;j; Miimy. 
Ii n.Xi Retnach, if'^., il, 3.517. 5. Mtchiclif. byacompariion with tiic Ihrypkofpt.fttMthontd 
ithai it was a copy of the WiaJonw/wo/.' AntuJi, L, 1878, pp. 10 f. h i»6 ft 1 in. tall (SmillK. 
•f-.bb»Jia». no. l»26i Bulle. 50; Gaidner, S<W;>l., PI. 3>; von Mach, US; -Wc^ fjoT. lU. 
1. 137 f. (Couve), anJ Pl». XIV and W; Siais, ilaihtt it Bivnuj, pp. 84-85 and lie. 
XIX, 169S. pp. *30 f. (account of the Delian acavationi by L. Coiive) and PI. VII 1 (liw 
••• tijtruuniiinKS at the cxcaviiiom); Sprinetf-Mtchaclit, p. 277, (if. 49gj Reinarh. 
9. It ih l.Sfi mrttr* high without the ba«« ICouvej. 




Statue of tfic Diadauvirnos, from Delos, after Pulykleitot. 
National Museum, Athens. 
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m artist added a mantle and a quiver to the nearby tree-trunk and 
convtrtcd an original victor statue into one of a god.' Though its 

are lost, it is easy to see that the athlete is pulling the ends of the 
together so as to tighten the knot at the back of the head. As this 
"{ellcnistic Greek copy, it comes far nearer to the original than the 
rial Roman one from Vaison. 
lighter proportions and softer 
Ptng show the Attic influ- 

on Polykleitos' later career, 
mgh the fleshy forms are out 
armony with his art and evi- 
kr introduced by the copyist. 
^f the best preserved and 

beautiful copies is the one in 
'rado at Madrid.' AUhough a 
an copy, like the one in the 
shMuseum,it comes very near 
»riginal hecause of the preci- 
tfi its details. There are many 
^copies of the head alone.* 
jle heads in Kassel and Drcs- 
evidently the works of Attic 
itors, show the pure Polyklei- 
rraits. The one in Dresden' 

29) surpasses all others in the 
ty of its finish, being a care- 
nd exact copy. The propor- 
,and structure of the head are 
Bof the Dorypkoros, although 
surface is differently treated. 
Kassel head^ is not so exact in 



Fig. 2S.- — .St^ituc of the Diadoumenos, 
from Vaison, after Polykleitos. 
British Museum, London. 



etails, but has more expres- 

I FunwaeORlcr rightly calls 

I better of the two as a work of an, but inferior as a copv. A 

lie head in the British Museum* is a direct copy from the original 

KUIKd IHprO, DO pp. 92-3. 

m. Piol. IV, Pis. VIIl-IX; y>a Miidi, no. 116 a; Fiin»., .Vp, p. 2-H, fig, 98; Mx.. 

fig' 68 (whn called it the m oh beautiful of all thccopicOi RciDach, Jtep., I, 475. 6. The 
if«n is iwronttly rettotMl. 

Tfd hy Fiiftwifiislct, Mp., pp. 340-2; cf. Gardner, StuifL, pp. US f. 
itncT, Dif BdJu'. d. Antiktni«nivt\. lu Drri^n, pp. 90 and 86; Annali, XLIH, 1871, 
pp. 281 f, (CoH«): Funw., Mp., II*. X and Xl; M»., V\. XXVi Gardiici, Sf»/;j., H. 
ovie«»)i F. W.. 511. 
B., IH). J-IOi CoiMc, BtiirM[e iur Gfichichu J. ituth. PI*, 1869. pp. 3 f., PI. 2 (two view*); 

SIO. 

J/. Sadfi.. 1 1 1, no. 2729 [Addenda); iWo-i. Piat. II I, p. US (Cout*) ; ^ii., IV, p. 73 (Pari.}; 
. Sndft., PI. 37. 
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bronze, like the Vaison statue. The dear-cut eyelids and wiry hair 
reproduce the original material, and its resemblance to the head of 
the Doryphoroj \s greater than that of any other copy. 

A later va riant ofthe statue is seen in a small terra-cot t a statuette from 
Smyrna in private possession in London.' It shows the Polvkk-ttan t>'pe 
so completely assimilated to the style 
of Praxitt-lcs that its genuineness 
has been doubted. Perhaps, with 
its Attic softness, it gives us a better 
idea of the beauty of the original 
than many of the other copies. 
Finally, we must mention the 
original bronze head of the fifth cen- 
tury B.C. in the Ashmolean ^luseum, 
Oxford, recently published by Percy 
Gardner.' This head, put together 
from nine fragments, and restored as 
that of a boy hi let-binder, and rival- 
ing in delicacy and beauty such 
original bronzes as the Beneventum 
bead (Fig. 3) and the IdoHno (PI. 
14), not only gives us the best idea 
of the technical ability attained by 
bronze workers in the middle of the 
fifthcentur>'B.C., but also helps us to 

understand the ancient repute of Polykleitos' athletes. Here the head- 
band and "starfish " arrangement of the hair have their close parallels 
in the Dresden, Kassel, and British Museum heads already discussed, 
which essentially reproduce the head of the Vaison statue (Fig. 23). 
As Gardner points out, it closely agrees with the type of the 
Farnfse Diadoumenos (PI. 17) only in one particular, the mode of tying 
the knot. While the Vaison athlete is preparing to tie it. the Farnese 
one has just finished the operation, the boy stilt holding the ends of the 
fillet in his hands. But only the treatment of the hair, the eye, and the 
ear offers a contrast. Despite these differences Gardner follows the older 
vi«rwof Brunn in regarding theV'aison and l-arnesctypes as two variants 
of Polyklcitan originals; but the pose, style, and proportions of the 
latter seem to us to be coo thoroughly Attic to warrant us in bringing 
it into relation with the work of Polykleitos. Though the heads of the 
two arc not so dissimilar, the pose, as Gardner also points out, is 
quite different. The Vaison figure is represented as walking, i. r, 
in the verj* act of changing the weight of the body from one leg to the 

'/ //. 5., VI. IKS5. pp. W f. (Munayf. and R L\l. 

V. //. S-, XX.X1X, 1919, pp. 69 r. and PI. 1 (two m»s), idJ p. in (widi iUMnratiwi of 
palmcite twad-baiul). 



Fl<i. 29. — HejiAni the Diadiiumfnos, 
after Polykleitos. Albertinum. 
Dresden. 
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ther, while the Famese athlete stands at rest with both feet fl:it upon 
the ground. Gardner rightly regards this exquisite head not as the 
original of the statue mentioned by Pliny, since the Valson and Dclian 
copies show that the latter represented a fully developed man, some- 
what over life-size, and not a hoy, but rather as a work of the Poly- 
kleitan school, though he does not exclude the possibility that it may 
come from one of the many boy athletes of the master. 

Furtwaengier connects with the DiaHoumfnos the statue of a youth- 
ful boxer, slightly under life-size, which shows a similar motive. It 
is known to us in two copies, one in KasscI,' the other in Lansdownc 
House, London.' That it is a work of Polyklcitos is shown by the 
correspondence of its body forms with chose of both the Diadoumenos 
and the Doryphoros. A bronze statuette, dating from about 400 B. C, 
in the Akropolis Museum, also repeats the motive without being an 



exact copy.* 



The Crown or Wild Olive. 



The crown of wild olive* in the hair is another general but not cus- 
tomary attribute of Olvmpic victor statues. Fewer sculptured heads 
show it than show the/fliKf'a.and in most of these the leaves have fallen 
off. Kxamples of its presence art- afforded by the bronzi- head from 
Bcncventum (Fig. -^) in the Louvre,'' and on the realistic bronze head 
of a boxer found ac Olympia (Fig. 61 A and B).* A good illus- 
tration of a boy victor crowning himself is on a fourth-century K. C. 
funerary rclief.found in lS73.it the Dipylon Rate, and now in the Athens 
Museum.' The victor is holding or placing a crown of leaves on his 
head. In the Museo delle Terme, Rome, is a mediocre headless copy 
of an original statueof theendof the fifth century B.C., the work of an 
anist of the Polykleitan school, the restoration of which as a victor 
engaged in wreathing his head is probable.* Aprotubcranceon theright 
shoulder seems to have been left by the end of the lemniskos or ribbon 

*Affi.. p. 2*6, fit 99 (wiili oriitiiul liewl); Met., p. 447. fig. 69. 

'Michidi».p. 438. no. };aaiaf.V, SSI. 2180 A (hwdlfss); ii Is l.*9ro«MshiBh(Micbieli«). 
Ilr beljrvrs ihai it oriitinallv' nai an oil-paurei. 

*Mp., p. 246; Mif., p. 448. It i* 12 «rmimc(cK hinh (Fiinw»eriitl*r). 

Utnlmxr ffrt*«w. P., Vt M. 4K.2i cj. J. V., IX, 3S7; AnMoph., Plul., 586;Thcophr,, ;/.",*. Phnl., 
IV, 13,2. niecuiioinof usine the olive crown ispTo!>abl>'vcr>'>ncicnt,d«>piic rhicitoa't nmc- 
mcniihai ii was imiodiictd iii 01. 7( = 752 U. C): frat. I (=f. //. C. Ill, p, 604). Pindar wya 
that i( w»t imrvduccd fmm ihc land atxht: Hypcrlmrcins by Hcraklcs: 01., 111. 14 t; Bacchylidei 
calli it Artnli^n: Vll, 50 (vhaMJc AlruXUM Ai4t|>i' UalaO- It piobably k»» back to «oni« 
form of p«|vular inajtic. 

»B- B., BO. 324; hetc tmill Icavct aie Ktill rrmninitiit over the forehead. 

*Br»mi. r. £H., It, 2 and 2 a. Here ihc Icavci have ditapprarcil. Sc« pp. ^$4-5- 

'A C. //., V. I!*81. PI 111, tcm. pp.6Sf. (Collier). H«cMli«(d ammbwor funerary idicfi 
icjxetrniinx athlncs. «hich liit cmdd irasily be enlarged. 

'Hdbtt. Ftuktrt, II, 1241 : OvitU, 977. On the moiiTc, an AHhant. Smdif* U. Bfi»n Jurffif., 
189J. pp. 62 f. 
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with which the wreath was adorned.' The left hand carried an attri- 
bute, but probably not a palm-branch as Helbig assumed, since such 
a branch, if of metal, would have left traces on the shoulder. The 
same restoration has been proposed for another statue.' A crown on 
the head, together with the remains of fingers near it, has been noticc<l 
on a bronze statue of Eros, of Hellenistic workmanship, found off Tunis 
in the sea,* which shows Polykleitan influence. 

The statue of a Boy Crowning Himself, which has survived in 
many Roman copies and variant Greek, originals, notably in the 
so-called fi'ejimacotl Jthlcie of the British Museum (PI. I9),'' a frag- 
mentary statue of poorer workmanship in the Harracco collection 
in Rome,^ and a Greek copy from Eleusis now In the National 
Museum in Athens,^' and identified by many archasologists with the 
statue of the boy boxer Kyniskos by Polyklettos at Olympia, should be 
discussed here. While the ly^stmacoU Jtkteu appears to be a copv 
from the original bronze, the Barracco statue, though showing the 
same pose, is unlike it in the treatment of hair and muscles, and with 
its Attic head, seems to be a carelessly executed variant, more or less 
Myronian in style, of the Polyklcitan original. While its original may 
be assigned to the end of the fifth century B. C, the Eleusis variant, 
with its head differently placed, Is not a Roman copy, but a Greek orig- 
inal statue showing the Polykleitan motive carrit^d into the soft Attic 
style of the fourth century B. C.'^ A fine copy of the head alone is in 
the possession of Sir Edgar Vincent, in his Constantinople collection.' 

'The liiiiivlatot (I.iii. iimtiiicuj) wa* uicitly the woultn fillec liy wliith chiplttt ¥frte fittcncJ 
on; HcsvchinsHVsit is a Syracusaii wottl ; in anvcaiEii it u^nJonly hv Knman wriirtsaiti) Orcrk 
wri»cr!uriheRt.manag(!: J. C. XII. I?J: Flut , .SuUa. 27; Polyh.. XVIII, 46 (whew .Ti^,™. 
a.nd XijfifEtiMii arc liiffcfcniilted, though they aic utiially in«'tchangcahlc}; C. /. C, 111, iJOl, 
C i. J., Ill, 74. I'hny lavi ihat it wii> of birtiuan oripn, //. A'., WI, 4, and that it w» at 
lirii iriadc iif nnol or lindtn-bark an*l latcrnf k"IJ' r/. XVI, ti- It W3.}usrd at Rotncai fcai>i».*i 
tiJEn uf iticcial luiiHJi in !;■>'«< t- PUui.. P/ciii/cfu/, (line 1265): I.ivy, XXXII t. 33.2; SiiecAWo, 
25. Ftit the Roman ii« of the Umnirtit/ fiii athlniie victors and pOM*, cf. Ciceto, Oi. pro Sett- 
Roxio Jm/rina.iS, 100; Auiomm. Epijt., XX, 6; «e. On the Umniitiu. Kt Dtt.'&i^., Ill, J, 
pp. ItfW-llOO. 'fl. M., VI, 1M91, p. 304, nn. J. 

".W..«. P;«J. XVII, 1909, PU, II. Ill and pp. 29 f. (Merlin and Pi.inwi.t). 
*B. M. S{iiipi.. (II, no. 1754. B. B.. 46; .MarbUt a».d B'^nui, I'l. XXII; Cullmngn, 1, fix- 35S. 
on p. iOO; Furtw., Mp., p. 2i2. liu. 10.i; .Vm., p. 457, (Ik, 75 (back vii-w)-. SpiinKi-r-Mkhaeli*. 
p. 27S. !)«. 49>; Rtinacb. Rip.. 11. i, r.AU.'i. Ii is 4 ft, II in. hmh (Smith), i. f.. l,48rocieri. 

'HclbiB. Cat. Coll. BdtTdffu, no, W. PU. J8arnl38a;iJ.. fu^Aw. l.!08J;tl:wtli«»fthe Wcit- 
macmt and Barrarc" copies in Kclciil«. i^jtfj Itfti. ICinckflmatiniptiigT., ISIW, PI, IV. 

•No, 254;.*'a,£pfi,lSOO.pp, 20:f tPliilio«) and PU X anJ XI. Bi.ilc, 51. Kivc<thcWc«ina- 
cOTt and Bairaccocxamplo iidc by ilJc; in }. //. S- XXXI. 1911, PI II, wc havt the We«- 
muutt, Barraccu, and Elcuiia lupirt ti)([ccht:c. t'litiwucimla, .1/;., pp. 2S0 f., htn., pp. 4)3 f.. 
Helbig, Cat. Coll. Rariacca, p. 36. and Pftcncn, A'. .Vf . VTII. ISIJ. pp. 101 f., have adiled many 
more lorsot and litad* m cupict or vaiianix of the uiii-inal. 

^See Helbig, fjukrrr, I, K).<<3. IitiofT cxptctsion and Fnrm« leil Futiwiengterio derive it fiont 
the Pra.titelcan cirdr, from ibe period when Praxitelci wai influen«d by PulyHtritot, Uid to tw- 
]i«vt (hat it rcprcKnicd a divinity, pithapt TrijitoLtmos: .Vp.. p. 255 and n. 2. 

*Su'linxton Ftnt Jrli Club, CaialnMt Anc. O't. Jrl, 19tH, nu. 45. PI. XX.KIII; Korlw., Mf. 
p. 251. fie. I03i Hk.. p. 4>t, fm. 73. It na* fnrincily in the van Btaiticihcm collcctian. 
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This should be associated with another head in Dresden, both being 
closely related to that of the H'estmacott JthUle^ The best copy of the 
head is in the Hermitage, in which the treatment of the hair approaches 
nearest to that of the bronze original.- A marble head from Apollonia 
in Epeiros, now in the British Museum, which so closely resembles the 
head of the (Vestmacott /IthU-ic that the missing sections of the neck and 
shoulders were restored by a cast from the latter, is somewhat different 
in style. For while the Westmacott head is a mechanical copy, this 
Greek head is full of vigor, disclosing Attic characteristics of the early 
fourth century B.C., and obviously is an Athenian imitation of the 
original, like the statue from Eleusis.* A more remote variant is the 
beautiful marble head formerly in the possession of Dr. Philip Nelson in 
Liverpool, but now in America, which is not an exact copy of any 
of the known variants, but so closely resembles the Capitoline type 
of n'ouTicifd Amazon, assigned first by Otto Jahn and later by Furt- 
waengler to Kresilas, that it must be by the same hand.* This head 
alsoremindsusof that of the Kresilxan Diomedes o^ the Munich Glyp- 
tothek (PI. 21),^ though the hair-treatment is Polykleitan.' Both show 
a modification of Polykleitan forms under Attic influence. The numer- 
ous fine copies indicate that the original was a well-known work. That 
it was Polykleitan is clear from astudy of the heads, which shown great 
resemblance to that of the Doryphoros, and of the body forms, which 
resemble those of both the Doryphoros and the Diadoumenos. While 
some believe this original a work of Polykleitos himself,' others think 
that it was by one of his pupils or successors, who imitated the 
master's early style. If the original, however, was not the statue of 
Kyniskos, there is little evidence that it was by Polykleitos himself. 

The palm-trunk in the Westmacott copy certainly argues that the 
original was an athlete statue. The gesture of the right hand has given 
rise to different interpretations. The Barracco copy furnishes the 
best evidence, as on It the right arm is preserved to the wrist, the hand 
only being lost. Helhig at first (in the liarracco Catalogue) expressed 
the opinion th.Tt the right hand might have held an oil-flask, from which 
oil was being poured into the left. However, the position of the left 
hand, as shown by thej>w«iW/oon the left hip, must have been the same 
as that on the Westmacott copy, i. e„ hanging close to the left side. 

■Fvt iIk DicWcn h<a(l, .sec A. A., 1900, r- 107, lit:^. U hikI 1 b. 

»Funw.. ,Vp., p. in. Ar- 104; 3/w., p, 155. fig 74. 

•Fir« publUhrd by F. H. Maisliall. J. U- S.. XXIX. 1909. pp. 151-2 and fig.. 1 a. b; mote folly 
hyf..K.GiiAMt.ibiti., XXXI. 1911. pp. l\ f.itiA Kl. 1 ind fig. 1. 

*N*lt»n head: J, U. S.. XVllI. 1898. pp. HI f„ anJ ?1. XI; B. B.. S44-. GarJnM. Sculpi.. PI. 
XXX]X:Capito]inrv*mdisH;.Vp..p. 133, fij. 55 (reitf-red); .Wtt-, p. 292, fiR. J9. Ahcadofil»e 
CapitoJmc tyjK Kit bcfn wiongly placed on ilic Plicidi»n Mattei ictsoin t)i(rVatic3n:^^.,p. 133| 
if. 54 Ihexl); .Uo-.. PI, M; B. B . 550; von Mach, 1 21 ; Rcinach, Rfp., ).4S.t, I. 

■B. B., 128 (oiicinul ami can), 

*Ai, '. £., in the hrnn/c head of a vicu)r in Kaplet, atmdy dixcuuei) (Fig. 2S); B. B., )}9. 

'£. i; Funwacnelci and C'oUiitnnn: the btiet, I, pp. 499-5IK). 
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Helbiglairr (in the /■ii/Arrr)explained ihemocu'c as that of abov setting 
a crown on his brad, as in the bronze Eros already mentioned. This 
inierp fetation, first suggested by WinncfeU.' has been the favorite one 
among archzologists. But all sorts of other explanations of the mo- 
tive of the original have been offered, as that the athlete was scraping 
his forehead or shoulders with the strigil,' that the statue represented 
Narkissos !o€>kinp into the pool and shading his eyes with his right 
hand,' that it was an athlete standing at rest and holding an afconiion 
in his right hand — a thcor>' harmonizing with the poise of the head, 
but iK>t with the turn of the wrist, wihch shows that the hand was 
held downwards' — and that it was, in fact, the nWmj udo ineessens tsi 
Pliny.* On the head of the Eltusis statue there is a mass of marble 
left o%'eT the right ear just opposite the place where the hand would be, 
if it were setting a wreath on the head. The fact that no marks art 
^•isible where the crown was attached is explained by the assumption 
that the wreath was of metal e%'en in the marble copies. That this 
motive, moreover, was known to both Attic and Peloponnesian an 
in the second half of the fifth century B. C. is well attested. Thus wt 
see on the Parthenon fneic a youth crowning himself with one hand. 
whik holding the horse's bridle with the other.* The pose of this 
figure — especially the legs — recalls the Myronian Oii-pourer already 
discussed I, PI. Hi- C>n the other hand, one of the figures of the llde- 
fonso group in Madrid, which is Polykleican in style, represents a boy 
wearing a wreath, a figure closely akin to the Westmaco:: .-itkUtet the 
leg position being the same in both and the poise of the head nearly so, 
although the arms are different, the left one being raised and the right 
hanging down." It is probable that the raised right hand of the ori^< 
nal of the Wcstmacott and other replicas touched the wreath and 
the lowered left held a fillet. The best explanation, then, of the H'est- 
wtM^ftt JtkUte and kindred works is that the monve of the original 
wasalfiedtothaiof the f>iAfo«iwwu of Polykkitos, thot^ the model- 
ing is too soft for Polykleitos, showing that the cop>~ists changed the 
origiiulof ibcArgivemastertosuit a later and different taste. Whereas 
the Oimdonwunaj is tying on a victot's fillet, the other is presumably 
placing a A-ictor's wreath on his head. Certainl>- no better restorarion 



■I^^Mf. r^ » f: Kor*' by W«hm («^ L«f«in. CwHL Jtf^MuWir*. p. SI. M. 164). 

Tm (.«. J.. XfSK ^ ST). CiJliffiM. Vwntm. L t^ KeknK {IMimk. r- U). r«mca«l0 {Mf., 
ff i^i- -V*^ Ff- ii*^ aW 747). ami vAem *n nO m, ^ Hi 

*£. f. kr FV^bw \^ €iX AmAm (tr^ 1"*^ r«cin^<^.. XXIL 1902. p. Vi). nn 
m I ipiin MKiTT b icca ■■ «k bnaac natMOK w tkc B iW »thr<i» NuMmfe. ■*. 9i4. 

'This b itwiiiiliw wmIi tht pomoam of At luai im dw Banacco ouvT- ■hick it Rn Tat fnm 
At lK»i. Tte «» n ^fcr tbw rf iMk«. Jbw&w' Afc K/^ Jetmi. dri Liwi. XVftl, 
ff, nOf ;r*fct«4 ^ FBtTwancUv. hrmn. Hdfcif feiMidf tmr (tm Ae F»/itrr), mmi aiken. 

^}mott4WyE- \.'G»r4ma,J tf. 5. \XXt. pf. 2>^ uiktkniqrtif E. N. Gndma. 

*B. \\. \.\XIV. ;;. fcc Aa tWxy. « MaUct. fVr^Irt ». r. Sii . r 5a 

4Ad»dH. Dky ^«UnM. inCl mock Ul <&«■ tW Nwik fncn . 
t W.. lebS. F«m<.. «^. V^ 2SA. ^ Ktti ifo.. r. 463. Cc Ttx. U. W- n. 7a S79. etc. 
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can be made for the Barracco copy. Furthermore, many other monu- 
ments, which show a similar attitude, and which must be regarded as 
verj'' free imitations of the original, seem to show that the boy was 
represented as placing a wreath on his head.' 

Whether the original of the scries was an actual \'ic[:or statue at 
Olympia or not is an interesting question. It has been repeatedly 
suggested that it was the very statue of the boy boxer Kyniskos there, 
mentioned by Pausanias, the base of which has been recovered.* 'I^he 
external evidence for the identity consists alioj^ether in the similarity 
in the position of the fixT on this base and in the series of copies, which 
argues a similar pose. The base shows that the left leg bore the weight 
of the statue; it was slightly advanced and rested on the sole, while the 
right leg was set back and rested on the ball only. Thus the statue of 
Kyniskos was represented in the characteristic Polykleitan schema 
of rest, except that the position of the legs is reversed from tha t of the 
Dorypkoroj^ Diocloum/'nos, .■Amazon, and other works of the master. 
We might add that this same reversal appears on two other bases 
found at Olynipia, which held victor statues by the elder Polyklciios' 
and one by the younger.' Moreover, the leg position of the canon 
does not occur in the works of the master's pupils Naukydes and Dai- 
dalos, and only in one work of Kleon.' This shows that teacher and 
pupils also used another motive, i. f., the old canon of Hagelaidas, 
besides the one associated with the Dorypkoros. The similarity in the 
position of the feet on the Olympia base and in the scries of statues 
discujsed has led some scholars, e. g., Petersen and Collignon, to accept 
rhe proposed identity. This similarity in foot position, the probability 
that the statue on the basis was life-size, Hkc those of the Wcstmacott 
series, and the palm-tree support in the British Museum replica, all 
pointing to a victor statue, make the identity well within the range of 
possibility, hut bv no means certain. It is necessary only to rehearse 
the objections to this view. In the first place the length of the foot 
on the Olympia basis can not be accurately measured for purposes of 
comparison. In the next place Potykleitos, as we have jusr seen, 
made other statues of victt)rs at Olympia with almost the identical 
foot posiiionof that of Kyniskos. Furthermore, it seems ven,' unlikely 
that so celebrated an original as that of these many replicas could have 
been standing in the Altis so late as the time of Pausanias.* It is 

*Fnf Ittt, WT Furm., Mp.. p. 254, n. I. Fur a reiiorailDn of (he nriginal Biitiic, sec ibiJ., p. ISO, 
Sr. 102; .W».. p. 453, Kp. 72. ^l, 4,11; Inuhr. f. Ot.. 149; I. G. B., SO. 

*Th<>« trf th« Eltftn pcntithkie Pythoklw: Infekt. t. Ot., 162-3; /. C. J?., 91; and the EpiJiurun 
boxer .^litiivn: Irutkr.f.Ol., 165 (icncwcd); /. G. J,. 93. The feet uf the Aiituouyrctcbwih Bat 
niKKi ihe Bttniml. 

^hit ofthcboy wrcftltf XrnoklcsofMainalot: Inithr.v. 01.. 164; f. C. J!., 90. 

*ln one of the Olvtnpia Tjtnri: l. (!. B., 95. 

*0a the Kyniikoi bavis thtie ixt no iricts, at an that of I'ythokirs, to thow that the oriein^l 
had htea removed from tlie Altit and replace*! by a copy long Wfoie Pauianiat vuited Olympia. 
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difficult, also, to understand why an imitative Atiic sculptor of th( 
fourth century B. C, should make n copy of an Arkadian boy victor 
statue for Eleusis. And lastly we must not forget that up to the 
present time not a single Roman copy has been conclusively identified 
with that of a victor statue at Olympia. If the date of the victory of 
Kyniskos were definitely tixed, the question of identity would be better 
substantiated. By a process of exclusion, to be sure, Robert reached 
the date 01. 80 (=460 B.C.).' but other dates are possible. Under 
these circumstances there seems to be little more than the possibility 
that we have recovered an actual victor statue at Olympia in these 
copies.* 

The Palm-branck. 

The palm-hranch, either woven into a wreath or held in the hand, was 
a victor attribute. Fausanias says that a crown of palm leaves was 
common to many contests, and that the victor everywhere in Greece 
carried a palm-branch in his right hand.' He refers the custom to 
mythical times, tracing it back to the contest held by Theseus on Delos 
in honor of Apollo.* Pliny mentions a painting by the Sikyonian Eu- 
pompos, which represented a victor certamlnf gymnico palmam Unens} 
While Milchhoefer* believed that the motive of an athlete setting a 
crown on his head with his right hand and holding a palm in his left, 
which is repeated frequently and with variation in many works of 
art, went back to this painting of Eupompos, Eurtwaengler' goes fur- 
ther in assuming that the painter derived the motive from the statue 
of Polykleitos represented by the Wrsimacott Ath!eu and kindred 
works just discussed. The pupils of the great sculptor appear to have 
transferred his school from Argos to Sikyon, and were, therefore, asso* 
ciated with Eupompos. This attribute of the palm, permanent in 
bronze statues, has been broken off for the most part in marble ones. 
We see it in an unfinished statue of a young athlete in the National 
Museum, Athens, who holds the palm-branch in his hand. Here it 
has survived, since the statue was only bloclced out.' It is prominent 

'0, S..p. 186, onili«biisis«rilitavy. fop-iroUowedby Hyde. iS. Fotwicr** date, 01. (f)M 
(=4J6B, O.followi tlir earlier daiinn of Polykleitos Ijy Robert. j^fi-A,A/«^rA^rt, 1 8%. p. 107. i.r, 
befure(hcdi»covcrytjf iVieOjcyrliynchui Papyrus; ser Furnicr. 255. Robert Ieiitt dainl ihc hinh 
of ihe tcuLpcix abmii CH. 75.4 [=477 B. C). Thus, even if rhe A'jn uto/ were his Milicit uiiue. 
it muif have bein orccteti lunie liniir afiM the viciury. Furiwiienslet daiM the original of (he 
Weiimacaii .-tikUu about 440 B. C: Sfp., p. 252. 

'Hulk', Fuitw^iL'iiulcr, L. A, Gactlnei, and vtlicn find thea^umption of identity not compleidy 
convineins. 'Ihui Funwaenttlcr iti<ik» iipoti the idcnciii cation at "nti fai-fetchcd ihcury," but 
■av*: "Unfuriunitcly, however, jbiulutc tcrtainty eaii liratccly be attained" uWp., pp. 249-50). 

'VIII. 4S.2; tf. Vitruv.. dt /frrft.. IX. 1 (P. 212)- 

'Hortiet mention! the palm: #.f,.Od.. VI, l(>5;ihe vaKnuv kindaorpsim arcjpvcn byTheophr^ 
Hist. Pieni., II, 6.b and 8.4. lit frnndR (anAOai. if, WAt., VII, 69) w«fc formed into viciary 
eraivn«: Plut., {^uo/jr. ronriv., VIII, 4, p. 72 J. 

»H. N., X.\XV, 75. *Arth. SiuJ. U. Dmnn Ja't<ri»ackl, 1893, pp. 62 f. 

Wp., p. 256 and n. I; Mu:, p. 463 and n. 2, 'CJ. WaldMcin. /. //. S., 1. 1880. p. 187, n. 1. 
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in the funerar>* stele from the Dipylon representing a victor, which 
has been mentioned in a preceding section;' here the palm extends 
from the left hnnd, which is held down close to the side, up to the shoul- 
der. We have already noted that the copyist added a palm-branch 
to the stump placed beside the Vatican girl runner (PI. 2). In the 
Choiseul-Gouffur ApoUo (PI. 7A) the left hand should doubtless be 
restored with the palm-branch, because of the projecting notch of 
marble on the side of the left leg near the knee.' A similar notch 
appears also on the Apollo-on-tkc-Omphalos in Athens (PI. 7B). which 
shows that the left hand held a long attribute, which was doubtless a 
palm-branch. This attribute occurs frequently on vases.* We see 
it on a marble statue found at Formiae and now in the Glyptothek. 
Ny-Carlsbcrg in Copenhagen, which shows the same motive as that 
of the statue by Stephanos (PI. 9), though in a freer style of execution. 
Here the lowered right hand holds a palm-branch, which is shown in 
low rehef against the right arm.* 

SECONDARY ATTRIBUTES OE VICTOR STATUES. 

In course of time the sculptor was not content to represent victor 
statues merely as victors, but differentiated the various kinds of 
victors by special attributes. 

HoPLlTODROMOl. 

Thus a hoplite victor would be represented with his usual weapons. 
Pausanias, in mentioning the statue at Olympia of the hoplite runner 
Damarctos of Heraia by the Argivc sculptors EutchJas and Chryso- 
thcmis, says that it "has not only a shield, as the armed nmners .still 
have, but also a helmet on his head and greaves on his legs. "* He adds 
that the helmet and greaves were gradually abolished at Olympia and 
elsewhere. We have seen that the statue of Damaretos was set up at 
the beginning of the fifth centur\" B. C, when his son Theopompos, the 
pentathlete, won his second victory, the monuments of the two being 
in common.* Toward the middle of the fifth century the hoplite victor 
Mnascas of Kyrenc had a statue at Olympia, the work of Pythagoras 
of Rhegion, which represented him as an armed man.' A Pythian vic- 

>fl. C. //.. V. \U\. I'l, III. Src fiipra. p. 155. "So Waldswin, (. (., p. 186. 

»£. t-. (m 1 Varailiciiaic va»f: A/on, d. /.. X. IS74-78, PI. 48.e. g. 

*.Vt<nti»nril by llr-llii|^, GaiJe, '^77; disciiMCi! hy Afiidi in /_» (ityp!athiqii4 Ny-Ciiristrr^, 
tcKi t»PU. X-.Kl-lV. .\(ndi bdtcvci that the riplit atmwiih thvpilm in iheh;iiiJ i» mudccn, li kc 
the head and left arm; ibty ate uf a dlHcreiit marble from the iofko. The toito is a (cpUca of a 
itatue in ilic Villa Albant. Rome: of. ci( , fin. \%. cj. Furtwauiiitlcr, Mn'.. v. 738 ( = (o<l type). 
On teprrKDiinit aihlctct in Thr act of piscine wtcjths on (heir hcadi with the tieht hand and 
bol^tnit pilm-briinchrc tn th« Icfc. ver Milchhucfer, and uthcn, in (he wai k already cited, /Irth. 
SlvJ. H. Brunti dar^ttiachl, pp. LI f. 

*VI, 10.4. Hic KholiaK on Pindai, Pylh., IX, I. Boeckh, p. 401. «ay» Uiat dnt hoplitit ran 
wichbronte thieldi. 'Secjupra, pp. 105, n. 3. and 116. 

»P., VI. 1J.7. He won in 01. Bl (=455 B. C): 0.\y. Pap.; Hyde. 117; Focntn. 184. 
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bronze, like the Vaison statue. The clear-cut eyelids and vitry hair 
reproduce the original material, and its resemblance to the head of 
the Doryphoros is greater than that of any other copy. 

A later variantof the statue is seenin a small terra-cotta statuette from 
Smyrna in private possession in London.' It.showsthePolykleitanij'pe 
socomplctt^ly assimilated to the style 
of Praxiteles that its genuineness 
has been doubted. Perhaps, with 
its Attic softness, it gives us a better 
idea of the beauty of the original 
than many of the other copies. 
Finally, we must mention the 
original bronze head of the fifth cen- 
tury B. C. in the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford, recently published by Percv 
Gardner.'^ This head, put together 
from nine fragments, and restored as. 
that of a boy fillet-binder, and rival- 
ing in delicacy and beauty such 
original bronzes as the Beneventuni 
head (Fig. 3) and the Idolino (PI. 
14), not only gives us the best idea 
of the technical ability attained by 
bronze workers in tlit middle of the 
fifth century B.C., but a;Uo helps us to 
understand the ancient repute of Polyklcitos' athletes. Here the head- 
band and "starfish" arrangement of the hair have their close parallels 
in the Dresden, Kassel, and British Museum heads already discussed, 
which essentially reproduce the head of the Vaison statue (Fig. 28). 
As Gardner points out, It closelv agrees with the type of the 
Farnfif Diadoumcnos (PI. 1 7) only in one particular, the mode of tying 
the knot. While the Vaison athlete is preparing to tie it, the Farnese 
one has just finished the operation, the boy still holding the ends of the 
fillet in his hands. But only the treatment of thtr hair, the eye, and the 
ear offers a contrast. Despite these differences Gardner follows the older 
vicwof Brunn in regarding the Vaison and Farnese types as two variants 
of Polylcleitan originals; but the pose, style, and proportions of the 
latter seem to us to be too thoroughly Attic to warrant us in bringing 
it into relation with the work of Polykleitos. Though the heads of the 
two are not so dissimilar, the p<»se, as Gardner also points out, is 
quite different. The Vaison figure is represented as walking, i. e.t 
in the very act of changing the weight of the body from one leg to the 

'/. //. S., VI. ISS5. pp. 243 f. tMi.rr;.vj. ami PI, L.XI. 

'J. ;/.S.,XXXI.\. 1119, pp, !V9 f.. anil 1*1. 1 (.tw" viewt). ami p. 232 («riih illutiiation of 
th« palmcttc head-banil). 



Flc.29.^Headiil the DiinioinnenvJ, 
after Piilykleitos. Albcrttnum. 
Dresden. 
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>ther, while the Farnese atlilete srands ac resT wjih both feet flat upon 
ground. Gardner riglitly regards this exquisite head not as the 
'Original of the statue mentioned by Phny. since the Vaison and Dclian 
jCopies show that the latter represented a fully developed man. somc- 
'what over life-size, and not a boy, but rather as a work of the Poly- 
Lleitan school, though he does not exclude the possibility that it may 
xomc JVom one of the many boy nthletcs of the master. 
) Furtwaengler connects with the Diadovmenos the statue of a youth- 
'ful h<»xer, slightly under life-si/e, which shows a similar motive. It 
is known to us in two copies, one in Kassel,' the other in Lansdowne 
^ousc, London.' That it is a work of Polvkleitos is shown by the 
icorrespondcncc of its body forms with those of both the Dtadoumenos 
'and the Doryphoroj. A bronze statuette, dating from about 400 B. C, 
Sn the Akropolis Museum, also repeats the motive without being an 
act copy.* 



r 



The Crown or Wild Olive. 



The crown of wild olive^ in the hair is another general but not cus- 
'Comary attribute of Olympic viot()r statues. Fewer sculptured Heads 
show it than show the/oiiij'fl, and in most of these the leaves have fallen 
■off. Examples of its presence arc afforded by the bronze head from 
(Beneventum (Kig. 3) in the Louvre/ and on the realistic bronze head 
<)f a boxer found at Olympia (Fig. 61 A and B).' A good illus- 
tration of a boy victor crowning himself is on a fourth-century H. C. 
funerary relief, found iniI!J73at the Dipylongatc.andnowin the Athens 
Museum.^ The victor is holding or placing a crown of leaves on his 
head. In the Museo delle Terme, Rome, is a mediocre headless copy 
of an original statue of the end of the hfth century B.C., the work of an 
artist of the Polykieitan school, the restoration of which as a victor 
engaged in wreathing his bead is probable.* A protuberance on the right 

outder seems to have been left by the end of the Umniskos or ribbon 



t 



'Sfp., p. 246, 6k, 99 {mih nriitinal lifaJ); .Ua-.. v ^^7, lii:. (J9. 

»Mich»cIi». p. +JS. n<i. J: Chr>c. V. 851. 2160 A [htaaicw); it i* 1.49 mcttm hJah (Michaclii)- 
tle bdieves rhat ii ohitinilly was in oil-pourrt. 

*Mp., p. 246; .V«., p, 44S. k is 12 ccntirmten hieh (Furtwaengler). 

*toTi»em ori^iuw, ['., VIK. AVi.2;tf. A. (,'., IX, 357; Amtojih., PiiU., SIMi; Tli«.plir., UisL Plant., 
I\'t 13.2- Tlif cuntvm of uiing the ulivc ccqwii n piobably vciy ancient, dtipitt PhU'ijvn'B ttatc* 
^«ii that ii was introdii«d in 01. 7(- 752 B. C): flag. I ( = f. W. C. 111. p. /W). I'inaat wr* 
|hat it was in(iudui-('[| ftuin ilic bnil ufilie HyptrlwiiMiM by H«T3kUi:0^, III, HF; Rai-diyliilci 
ralli it Acti)lijn: VII. 50 {■^\o,t)K^ .^IruXUof iiiiifn' IXaEaO- Ii prababljT i-ori back lo lotne 
Ibnn «f pupiilai maeio. 

*B, B., no. iH; here miall leavM ate ttitl retnainini; over the forchcaJ. 

■Aroni. p. 01, II, 2 anJ 2 i. Heir ibr low* have Jiiappcaied. Sec pp. 2H-$. 
' 'B. C. //., V. 1881, PI. Ill, text, pp.65 r. (Pottict). Hctcitlittcil a numticiof fuactaty tclieri 
tcptc»«ntiiii; aihleici. whi<li list ttiulil nMly be eiiluiKCii. 

'Helbig, furkrer. II, \W\ ; Guidtt^lT . On the tnoiivt.sci: ArtkaeeJ.SnAifntt.Bntnndar^r.. 
Vii. pp. 62 f. 
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bronze, like the Vaison statue. The clear-cut eyelids and wiry hair 
reproduce the original material, and its resemblance to the head of 
the DorypkoTos is greater than that of any other copy. 

A later variant ofthestatueisseen in a small tc-rra-cotta statuette from 
Smyrna in private possession in London.' Itshows the Polykleitan type 
so completely assimilated to thesivle 
of Praxiteles that its genuineness 
has been doubted. Perhaps, with 
its Attic softness, it pives us a better 
idea of the beauty of the original 
than many of the other copies. 
Finally, we must mention the 
original bronze head of the fifth cen- 
tury B.C. in theAshmolean Museum, 
Oxford, recently published by Percy 
Gardner.^ This head, put together 
from nine fragments, and restored as 
that of a boy fillet-binder, and rival- 
ing in delicacy and beauty such 
orifiinal bronzes as the Beneventum 
head (Fig. 3) and the IdoUiw fPI. 
14), not only gives us the best idea 
of the technical ability attained by 
bronze workers in the middle of the 
fifthcenturyB.C.but also helps us to 

understand the ancient repute of Polykleitos' athletes. Here the head- 
band and "starfish " arrangement of the hair have their close parallels 
in the Dresden, Kassel, and British Museum heads already discussed, 
which essentially reproduce the head of the Vaison statue (Fig. 28). 
As Gardner points out, it closely agrees with the type of the 
Farnfif DUnIoumtnos (PI. 17) only in one particular, the mode of tying 
the knot. While the Vaison athlete is preparing to tie it, the Famese 
one has just finished the operation, the boy still holding the ends of the 
fillet in his hands. But only the treatment of the hair, the eye. and the 
ear offers a conrr;ist. Despite these differences Gardner follows the older 
viewof Rrunn in regarding the Vaison and Farnese types as two variants 
of Polykleitan origin:ils; hut the pose, style, and proportions of the 
latter seem to us to be too thoroughly Attic to warrant us in bringing 
it into relation with the work of Polykleitos. Though the heads of the 
two are not so dissimilar, the pose, as Gardner also points out, is 
quite different. The Vaison figure is represented as walking, t. /., 
in the very act of changing the weight of the body from one leg to the 

7. It. S., VI, 1885, pp. 24J r. (MiKfiivS ind PI. I.XI. 

V- "■ S., XXXIX. 1919. pp. </) f.. and PI, I (two views), inA p. 232 (with illu«r»UM «f 
the paLmeitc hcuil-bind). 



Fig. 2'}. — \-ie:id<){ tUv Diadoum^noif 
.iftcr Polykleitos. Albertinum, 
Dresden. 
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Ether, while the Farnesc athlete stands at rest with both feet flat upon 
he ground. Gardner riKhrly re|^;irds this exquisite head not ;)s the 
Dngin.l1 of thcstaiuL- mpntiont-d by Pliny, since the Vaison and Dclian 
copies show that the latter represented a fully developed man, some- 
what over life-size, and not a boy, but rather as a work of the Poly- 
klcttan school, though he does not exthide the possibility that it may 
come from one of the many boy athletes of the master. 
I Furtwaenglcr connects with the Diadoum^nos the statue of a youth- 
ful boxer, slightly under life-size, which shows a similar motive. It 
|s known to us in two copies, one in Kassel,' the other m Lansdowne 
House^ London.' That it is a work of Polyklcitos is shown by the 
correspondence of its body forms with those of both the Diadoiimcnos 
'and the DurypkuTti}. A bronze statuette, datinp from about 400 B. C, 
the Akropolis Museum, also repeats the motive without being an 



tact copy. 



The Crown of Wild Olive. 



The crown of wild olive* in the hair is another general but not cus- 
itomary attribute of Olympic victor statues. Fewer sculptured heads 
ithowit than show the/fli'nto.and in most of these the leaves have fallen 
ioff. Examples of its presence are afforded bv the bron/c* head from 
[Benevcntum (P'ig. 3) in the Louvre,' and on the realistic bronze head 
iof a boxer found at Olympia (Fig. 61 A and B).* A good illus- 
itration of a hay victor i-rowninj; himself is on a fourth-century B. C 
limerary relief, found in lS73at the Dipylon gate, and now in the Athens 
!Muscum.' The victor is holding or placing a crown of leaves on his 
head. In the Museo delle Terme, Rome, is a mediocre headless copy 
of an original statue of the end of the fifth century B. C, the work of an 
lartist of the Polykleitan school, the restoration of which as a victor 
iengaged in wreathing his head is probable.* A protuberance on rhe rigtit 
ihoulder seems to have been left by the end of the Icmnijkos or ribbon 

'Mp„V. 246, fit- W(wirhoriitinalhrad); A/w-, p. 447. fig. 69. 

'.Micliatlit. p. 4J8, no. JiOaraxr, V. »il. 2180 A (headlHs); it U 1.49 meters hieh (MkliMlit)- 
F bcticvc-t that it artgin»l]>' wac an iiil-pourK. 
I '-*'?■. p. 146; Mic., (•. HI. It It l2i-cMiiiitirfs hi^ (Furiwaengler). 
I Wr^w *W^«.f, P.. Vll 1,48.3; <■/. A. C-, IX, 357; Afi»«oph., Plm.. 5S6iTh«ophr.. ffi'st. PUmL, 
I^^ 1 3.2. Thccunoni iif uaioK tIic olive crawn is p(obabl>' very ancicni.ilTipitc I'lilcgon's Kaic- 
awm thai it w.i imnnluccd inOI.7( = 7?2 B.C.): frag. I <-F.H.G.. lll.p. aM>. PinAar iiy» 
tbat )t watiiiiiixlucfd Trcjiii (tie land orihf Hypctbcircant by Hctak1cs:0/,, III. 14 T; Ittcchylides 
tall* ii Annlian: VII, $0 lyXavKiv Alru^Uvt Si-iim' ikalttf). h probaM)' gou bick ia soiD« 
form of popular magic. 

'B. B'> no. 324; hete »inal! leaves air will remaining uvet ibt foreTitad. 

*Br9*i,t. 01., I), 2 uid 2 a. IIcic ihc kavcs hav« Jiijippeurcd. Sec PP' ?S4-S. 

'J?. C //., V, 1A8I, pi. Ill, Tcsr. pp. 6Sf. (Puttier). Here u litinl a number of funcrarv rcliefi 
feprcicniinit aihleiti. which liti coulil cagily be rnlargej. 

'Hetbic. Futher. 1 1, 1241 ; Cuidt. VTf. On the niutj vt. see Arthato!. Sludun li. Btmh* dttftf^t.. 
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bronze, like the Vaison statue. The clear-cur eyelitU and wiry hair 
reproduce the original material, and its resemblance to the head of 
the Doryphoroj is greater than that of any other copy. 

A later variant oft he statue is seen in a small terra-cotta statuette from 
Smyrna in private possession in London.' It shows the Polykleitan type 
so completelv assimilated to the stvle 
of Praxiteles that its genuineness 
has been doubted. Perhaps, with 
its Attic softness, it gives us a better 
idea of the beauty ol the original 
than many of the other copies. 
Finally, "wc must mention the 
original bronze head of the fifth cen- 
tury B.C. in the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford, recently published by Percy 
Gardner.^ This head, piit together 
from nine fragments, and restored as 
that of a boy fillet-hinder, and riv;il- 
ing in delicacy and beauty such 
original bronzes as the Beneventum 
head (Fig. 3) and the hloUno fPI. 
14), not only gives us the best idea 
of the technical ability attained by 
bronze workers in the middle of the 
fifth century B.C., but also helps us to 
understand the ancient repute of Polykleitos' athletes. Here the head- 
band and "starfish"arrangetnent of the hair have their close parallels 
in the Dresden, Kassel, and Uriiish Museum heads already discussed, 
which essentially reproduce the head of the Vaison statue (Fig. 28). 
As Gardner points out, It closely agrees with the type of the 
Farjifse DiaJoumfnos (PI. 17) only in one panicular, the mode of tying 
the knot. While the Vaison athlete is preparing to tie it, the Famcse 
one has just finished the operation, the boy still holding the ends of'the 
fillet in his hands. But only the treatment of the hair, the eye. and the 
earofters a contrast. Despite these differences Gardner follows the older 
viewof Brunn in regarding the Vaison :md Farnese types as two variants 
of Polykleitan originals; but the po-se, style, and proportions of the 
latter seem to us to be too thoroughly Attic to warrant us in bringing 
it into relation with the work of Polykleitos. Though the heads of the 
two are not so dissimilar, the pose, as Gardner also points out, is 
quite different. The Vaison figure is represented as walking, i. e.t 
in the very act of changing the weight of the body from one leg to the 

'J. n. .v., V'[. IMS5.PI1. 243 f.lMiirtayj. ami I'J. I.XI. 

'/. ri.S..XXXlX. 1S19. pp.W f., and I'l, 1 (two views), and p. ZJ2 (with illuuratioD nl 
the palmcite heaJ-hiivd). 



Fic.29. — Headof thcDiW'jfifii'nci/, 
after Polykleitos, Alherttnum. 
Drtsden. 
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other, while the Farnese athlete stanJs at rest with both feet flat upon 
the ground. Gardner rightly regards this t-xquisitc head not as the 
original of the statue mentioned by Pliny, since the Vaison and Delian 
copies show that the latter represented a fully developed man, some- 
what over life-size, and not a boy, but rather as a work of the Poly- 
kleitan school, thouKh he docs not exclude the possibility that it may 
come from one of the many boy athletes of the master. 

Furtwaengler connects with the Diadoumrnos the statue of a youth- 
ful boxer, slightly under life-si/.e, which shows a similar motive. It 
is known to us in two copies, one in Kasse],' the other in Lansdownc 
House, London.' That it is a work of Polyklcitos is shown by the 
correspondence of its body forms with those of both the D'uuloiimenos 
and the Doryphoros, A bronze statuette, dating from about 400 H. C., 
in the Akropolis Museum, also repeats the motive without being an 
exact copy.' 

The Crown of Wild OtrvE. 

The crown of wild olive^ in the hair is another general but not cus- 
tomary attribute of Olympic victor statues. Fewer sculptured heads 
show it than show therainia.and in most of these the leaves have fallen 
off". Examples of its presence aie atfordcd by the bronze head from 
Bvncventum (Fig,. 3) in the l-ouvre,^ and on the realistic bronze head 
of a boxer found at Olympia (Fig. 61 A and B).' A good illus- 
tration of a boy victor crowning himself is on a fourth-century B. C. 
funeran,' relief, found in 1 873 at the Dipylon gate, and now in the Athens 
Museum.' The victor is holding or placing a crown of leaves on his 
head. In tlie Museo delle Terme, Rome, is a mediocre headless copy 
of an original statue of the end of the (ifth century B.C., the work of an 
artist of the Polykleitan school, the restoration of which as a victor 
engaged in wreathing his head is probable.* A protuberance on the right 
shoulder seems to have been left by the end of the lemniskoj or ribbon 

'Mp., p. 246, 6«.99 (wi'tli orininjl hrjd); .\fa/., p. 447, fie. 69, 

'.Michwlii. p. 438. no. 3: Cbrae. V, 85 1. 2IS0 A fhcaJlrn); it i» 1.49 meten hish (Michadis). 
Hr brticvrs rhiT ii nii|{inatly was an oil-poiirer. 

'Mp., p. 246; Mtt.. p, M8. It ii 12 centimttrrs high (Furtviaengler). 

«B>r(»w*TJ*o»«(, P,VIlI,4K,2;i^/. /f.r;.,lX,3i7;An«toph.,/'it,f.,586;Tl>eophr.,i7iVl.J»/aw., 
I\', 13.2. 'llicirtistinn of utiti); (he olive crown ii probably vcty ancient, dt,'t|ii<r PhkRon'fsiatc- 
m«nnlMniiwaiiintrodu«d inOl. 7{ = 752 B. CM: fna. 1 (-/■-//. C 111, p, (4M). Pindar say* 
thar ii w>t iniroiluicd fruni the Unduf the Hyper boiiUTii by HttaUci:Oi.. III. H f ; Uacchylidci 
nlU ii Actnlian: VII, 50 (-yXavaAv Alru>\lioi itttiu' tXaltit). U ftohMy kocs back m tame 
ftKin of poptibr mai-ic. 

*B- H., no. 324; hert tmill ]e:tvt« nt trill remiininft uvrr thv fotchoJ. 

*Br«ni. r, Ot., II, 1 and I >. Wttt tUclrtvct hiivr (lit;ippc4r«il. Scic pp. ^54-5> 

^B. C. it; V. 1861, PI. ID, text. pp. 65 r. il'otiKt). Hcic is liitcd * number of funerary rdteft 
rrprcMntini: aililcicit, whicli liac tmilJ caaity be enlarged. 

'Hclbtg, FtuhrtT, II, 1241 ifitiii^, 977. Onthrmotiv-e, ice jlKhafoi.SnJienH.BninnilaTffir.t 
^J|93. pp. 62 r. 
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In short, the crushed ear was merely a professional charactctistic, a 
realistic detail, common to athletes of vnrious sorts, and, as wc shall 
see, to warriors^gods, and heroes. To quote Homollc: '*/,a boufisfurt 
dis onilUs eUcmemci\'cJi pas un trail pfrsonnel, mats un caracure pn- 
ffsrionnel; elU ne dhigjie pai Jgics, mats ffi general U lutteur. Cftu 
deformation pntl atteindre meme un d-iev, s'il a pratique les exfrcit/s 
gymuajtufufs c( pane sa vie dans Us luttes".^ It is found constjntly oo 
athletic types of heads in sculpture, whether these represent go<isor 
mortals. A few examples will makir this clear. T he foIh>wing heads 
of athletes show the swollen cars: the bronze portrait head of a boxer 
or paiicratiast from Olympia. dating from the end of the fourth century 
B. C. or the beginning of the third (Fig. 61 A and B);* the marble head 
from the statue of the boxer Phlhindridas set up among the victor statues 
at Olympia, the work of Lysippos( Frontispiece and Fig. 69);' the head 
of the statue of the pancratiast Agias at Delphi (PI. 28 and Fig. 68); 
that of the Seated Boxer in the Museo delle Terme in Rome (PL 16 and 
Fig. 27);* that of the Apoxyomenos of the Uffizi in Florence (PL 12)/ 
the bronze head from an athlete statue found atTarsos and now in Con- 
stantinople, an Attic work of the cndofthetifth century B.C.;' the beau- 
tiful bronze head of a boxer in theGlyptothek (Pi. 3);' the head of the 
so-called JpoUo-on-tke-Ompkalos in Athens (PI. 7 B);" the athlete head 
from Perinthos (Fig. 33);'" the bronze copyof the head of the A>n'pAoroj^ 
found in Hercuianeum and now in Naples, by the Attic artist Apol- 
lontos (Fig- 47);" the Ince-BIundell head in England, to be dis- 
cussed; four heads in Copenhagen;'- the remarkably beautiful bust of 
an athlete in the Metropolitan Museum, New York (PI. 20), whoM 
rounded skull, oval face, projecting lower forehead, and dreamy, half- 
closed eyes place it in the fourth century B. C, a work, influenced by the 
art of Praxiteles." 



'•B. C. a., XXlll. W), pp. 455; r/,. p. +57. where he ipcik* of if i<t«ii rt^lslf dt forrifl* 
titmeiiet paries catcpr. For the siaiuc nf ApaK infiiiioiicii.stc infra, Ch. VI, pp. 286 f., amlfl, 
28 iaA fie. (■*!. Cf. on thii ubjcct also Ntiigfbaiier, Sinrficn ucWi SIcnpM (in Bfitnutf 
Kunugntfi.. XXXIX. 1915. p. J5. ti. 172). 

*Sfi>ni.v. 0/,. lafcJM,. IV. I'l. II.:. 2 a; F. W.. 333; etc. 'Sn infra, Ch.\i,, pp. nU 

*FtuilUs dt DA^hts, IV. I'h. I.XIII-LXIV. 

Mm. i>tnim., I. I. IB86, I'l. IV. •D.i*t»chke, III, no, 72. 

'Caj.««A..VIll, PI. 1, andp. 8!(R*yeT);F. W.. 461. "B. B., nfl. «. 

'Bulk. no. lOS (fliihi); and fig. Ai' on p. SOS, '"-/. .W.. XVI, 189], PI». IV. V {two ri(m> 

"F. W,. 505; ColliKimn, I. p. 4'/5, Kb. 252. .'Vi cht- »wcillcji car* do not occuron oihet covio^ 
they ate hi-rc doubtli'«s a modificatimn hv a laic artist. 

"itf G/yp(. N-rV.atlshttt, I'l. XX.XVI i=copy of lifih century B. C); XCIV {Httaklw 
athlete, fiirii th« TyMkitwicz coll.. SkopuMin m chatacict; =Rcinach, Thti. Plf. CL> CUj; 
XCV (limiljf to prcccdinn. thimKli later in atyli;: Thes, PU. CLV], CLVII); CXX {copy of 
oFaihlcic of the foufili tcntuiy B. C). 

"Cal. f?/Dij, f-'of/.-pp. 22lif.;fi«. 141 on p. 231. MUi Richttrpointioutiii jffinitytoihe Hffm 
■nd afnigRi it lo the immediaie inliiirncc uf Prmtelrt. Thi» fraiiincnt of a itatiic appcJi 
, 14 have been trtmrned into it t prewnc shape in modern eimei. .Mis* Richter"* ttaienient (p, HW 
' that «walicn rirs ate a chatactcfitttc which applici in rtprcientattontof hcrnei to Heriklnalai 
it contradicted by what wc shall lay beluw abuiii beads of IJiuinedc*. 





Head of an Athlete, Schoo! of Praxiwles. Metropolitan Museum, New York. 
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When wc consider heads of gods and heroes wc find tlic swollen ears 
on a variety of types. Wc sec them on the so-called Borgkesf War- 
rior of the Louvre (Fig. 43)/ formerly culled ;i Gladiator, and on the 
mafble statue of Kresibean style in Munich, which has heen known 
since lirunn's interpretation as Diomedes (carrying off the Palbdion 
from Troy) (PI. 21).- This latter statue is :i careful, though inexuct, 
Hadrianic copy of a famous work and is shown to represent the hero, 
and not an athlete, by the mantle thrown over the arm. Skill in 
the boxing match, the roughest and most dangerous of spons, is as 
appropriate to Diomedes as to Herakles himself. The crushed ears 
appear on the Dresden replica of this statue, a cast from the Mengs 
collection, the original of which was once probably in England,' but 
do not appear on the poor copy in the Louvre.* They also appear on 
the Myronian bust in the Riccardi Palace, Florence, which is a copy of 
an original that was, perhaps, the forerunner of the Kresilacan 
Diotrnrdes.^ Here again the garment thrown over the left shoulder 
shows that a youthful hero, and not an athlete, is intended. 

On heads of Herakles the swollen ears are very common. The 
first dated representation of the hero with battered ears appears to be 
on coins of Euagoras I, the king of Salamis in Cyprus during the years 
410-374 B.C." Wc have several examples in sculpture from the fourth 
century B.C. Thus swollen cars and the victor fillet appear on the 
Skopaic head in the Capitoline Miiscum.' Another example is the 
terminal bust of the youthful hero found in 1777 at Genzano, and now 
in the British Museum (Fig. 31).* This head wreathed with poplar 

'Rayet, II. Pl». (4, 65 (h«d); B. B., 75; von Mwli. 286; F. W., ]«S; M. W., I, PI. «, 216; 
Rtinach, Jlrf., I, 154, 1-4. Rayct calln the atatiic ihai q( i liu|>litoc)ronia«. 

•Btunr, Sii-J. Miun.Jiail., 1892, pp.6Sl f,; Furm.-Wolier*. StJthr. d.C.lypt\ no. 304; B. B., 
128 (IcffOfiEina); nKht^casi); FuTtw., Mp., p. 147, fi|[. fJO (rrom a cast wiih modern rci* 
tataiiuni omiirnl). and p. 150. tie. i>\ <hc;id, iw-o vicwn); text, [>[>. 146 (F.; Mw., Ck. XII. XIII; 
tru, pji. 311 f.; Oatac, 871. 2219 and fiJJ, 143H A.; Gitaner. Sciitft., V\. XVII (caw). In 
Ktciilxan origin has ^ttn ihown by Brunn il. c, pp. 660 anil 67J), FlaKh (yorita/^t art Jtr 4J/Un 
PitlolofmtrridmmJ., 1$9I, p. ^, quoted hy Fur(W3cii|Jct), [.Artchkc and Sliidnidlia (qiiutcd by 
FunHamglTt) and Funwacn^^rr. It altv shows Mytonic u»cvs. It stand* 1.86 incicrs (without 
the bate). 

*Fiif[w.. .V;i., p, 151, liK. (>2; t1/Ei'.,ri. XIV and p. 313. TliIs und » hcudinitiivacepaticuioii 
in Eneland, B. B.. S4J (three vicwt), ate the hc« and ituc« copin of ihr lo« nrisinal. 

•Fiochnct. A'tKiVc, 1 28; Bouillon. AftiJi-V if i ciMtgurr (iiatu««). Pit. Hand 111: Clarac, 314, 1438. 

*I>ueuchke. II.no. 163; Atntlung, Fu^k/f^, 210; B. B., 361; F. \V.,4SK. li wdl be dJKuui^d fur- 
ther on in Ch, IV, pp. I80f. The Belli n replica Ui^vcn in Mp.,p. 167, fig. 67; c/. text, p. l6Sin. 2. 

'Rotcher, Lex,, I, t, p. 2163, ig. ; FuttwacnKlcr, Mf., p. 155, n. 3. 

»*. if. IV, 1889. p. 197. nn. 12 (B. Giarfj. 

*B. \(. Sciilpi.. 111. 1731. and PI. V. U- I: Mathlft and Bram/i, I'l. XXI; Mujtum MarbUt. 
ri. PI. XLVI; Sptciminf, I, i'l. LX; CoIliBnon. II. p. 240. Hr. 120; Wulieti. Jb.. I. 1886. PI. V, 
!)(. 2 and p. 54. Tvro other cnpici of the tame original are the one in the Capitoline Muteum, 
Kume, sod one fi'und in IS76 on the Qiiitiiial and nuw in the Pal^zio dri Contervatori there. B. 
Graef, R. M.. IV, ]31^, p. 1S9 f. and Pl>. V III (Capitol inc butt) and IX (Quiiiiul b<iar).atinhutr« 
the lypc to Skopaa; he is Mlowtd by CoSliEimn, II, p. 240, n. 1; r/ S. Hcinach, (7as, J. ii-,f„3A 
Per., III. 1890, pp 33Sand J40. Wolicri tried ti>«how that it waf PratiieUaii. Butihf liniilaiity 
betwcrn ihcK heads and thai of (he Lantdcwnf llttakln (PI. 30 and fig. 71), which we atcnbe 
lu Lynppoi \n Ch. V], pp. 296. 311. it luiKily apparent. 
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leaves, is probably a Gi-^cn-Roman copy of an orifxinal of the founh 
centurv B. C, by an artist of the school of l.ysippos. In the group 
representing Herakles and his son Telephos, a Roni:)h copy in t\if 
Museo Chiaramonti of the Vat- 
ican, rbe hero is represented 
with iillei and battered ears.' 
A Parian marble head, encir- 
cled by a crown, in the Glypto- 
thek, going back to a Lysippan 
bronze original, seems to come 
from the statue of the hero rep- 
resented as a victor.- Another 
life-size head, of poor workman- 
ship, in the Chiaramonti collec- 
tion of the Vatican, sometimes 
confused with the Dorypkoros 
head-type, seems to come from 
a statue of Herakles, as shown 
by thi: broken cars and rolled 
fillet, the latter a well-known 
attributeof the hero taken from 
the symposium.^ A much finer 
replica is the bust from Hercu- 
laneum now in Naples.* Swol- 
len cars appear also on heads of Ares. VVc may instance the hd- 
meied one in the Louvre,' and especially the replica in the Palazzo 
Torlonia in Rome." They are less prominent on a Parian marble head 
of the god in the Glyptothek, which appears to hi: :i copy of an orig- 
inal of which the j^rrs Lvdovisi is a more complete one.'' 

So far as wc know, the statues of wrestlers, runners (except hop- 
litodromcs), and probably pancratiasts were not distinguished by spe- 
cial attributes. In these cases the sculptor was obliged to express iKe 

'AmeliinK, i'at., Up- 738, no. ftJ6 and II, I'l. 79; Hdbig. Fwhrer. I, nu. 108; CmVe. llJi 
B. B.. f09; Fiiriw . Mf. I). 341. fig. 146; p. 342, fig. 147 (licad. two vic»-.)i A/a-., p. 575, fif. 
109 and p. 577, tin. 110. 

'Furtw.-Wolter*, Bf!(hr.. d. Ctypi.,* no, 34S (rhe wc3\Ud I.cnbach head); Aradc-Bmck- 
mann, Crifc)!. mhA roem. Porlr(ult, I'ls. 335-6. SecFutlw.-Wiilitr*,fot ftplicatin theL«iivi«,crc. 

»B. I(., 33Si llrlhiK. Gu>dr, W < = bu>icr). 

*Compari:[ii cdcPtir*. /-a I'iila F.rcnlane!tJ<iI*iioni.\^?ii.V\.XK\,2; Fiutw., Mp., pp. 2Hf 
iirtd H- 55; A/a».. pp. 423 f. anil Hb- t>5. Boih I'linivjrnglff U. c.) and B. Gracf {R. St.. IV. 
DfK?, pp. 215 and 202) Hive shown ihtr Pol^kkiiaii uciKiiKif <lic iyi>c. Ilicfonnrr brIicTct itiat 
it may have hi-cn ropiod from a (tatueof Htraklcs by the master, which is mentinncd by Pliny (ff. 
AT.jXXXlV, 56) as ai Rome. For oih«r replicamf ih* type, set Furivr.. jl/p,, p. 2'i\.ti. liAfc, 
p. 429, n. I. 

*A. J; 1S39, pp, 57-8 (I'rcu. who ck-rcirtj it to ?olyMeicoi)i Furcw., Mf„ p. 92 ami fit- 
45; Mtt:> p. 124 and PI. VI (he called it Phddian). 

*S{ii!ro Torlonia. M. 26. no. 104. 

»Furtw,-Wu!ier», Bfukf. d. G/ypJ.,»no. 272; .AtndT-.AmflunB. no*. (02 and 8SJ Cf«t Hjf Fl»ch). 



Fig. 31. — Head of Herakles, fi-om Geii- 
zano. British Museum, London. 
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type of contest in the figure itself. His problem, therefore, was to 
represent the victor in the characteristic pose of the contest in which 
he had won his victory, that is, by representing the statue as if in move- 
ment. This brings us to the second division of our treatment of victor 
statues, those which represented the victor not at rest, but in motion, 
a scheme which, in course of time, was extended not only to victors 
in wrestUng and running, but to those in all contests, by representing 
them in the very act of contending. The treatment of this class of 
monuments will occupy the chief portion of Chapter IV. 



CHAPTER IV. 
VICTOR STATUES REPRESENTED IN MOTION. 

PlATES 22-15 ASD FlOVKE) 32-^2. 

Just when the Important step of representing the victor in motion 
iKtttitd of ar rest was taken in Greek athletic sculpture wc can not dcfi- 
kitelysay. The statement ofCorneliusNepos that the statues of at Metes 
Fere first represented in movement in the fourth centur>' B. C, after 
le linic of the Athenian general Chabrias — -whose image he describes 
representing Chahrias in his favorite posture with his spear pointed 
Lt the enemy and his shield on his knee — has long since been shown to 
worthless.' Nor is the assumprion of many archxologists' that this 
Ivance in the plastic art was taken over into athletic sculpture soon 
Fter the statues of the Tyrannicides were set up at Athens, which rcp- 
ssented them tn the midst of their impetuous onslaught on Hippar- 
chos, to be relied upon. These statues, however, occupy so important 
a place in the history of Greek sculpture that we shall consider them 
briefly in this connection. 

THK TVRAMNICIDES. 

The bronze statues of the popular heroes Harmodios and Arisro- 
geiton. by the sculptor Antenor, were, in all probability, set up in the 
Athenian agora in 506-5 B. C' The group was carried off to Susa by 
Xerxes in 480 B. C, and to replace it a new group, doubtless a free imi- 
tation of the older one, and probably also of bronze, was set up in 477 
B. C, the work of the sculptors Kritios and Ncsiotes.' Nearly a cen- 
tury and a half later the stolen group was restored to Athens by Alex- 
ander the Great^ and the two continued to stand side by side in Athens 
down to the time of Pausanias. Neither of these groups has survived 
to our time, but a late Roman marble copy of one, somewhat over life- 



'Cka^iai, 3: Ex i]Uo fatlum fit %i poiSra alhUiat ieWiqur atlifitff ku tiaiibus in Jlmait fonm- 
dii murrHtur, in fuilitu vidurto"! nsim adtpu: t(. Diiiii., XV, 33. 4 {wliu HpcaksuF "itamcs"). 
This itaiHc was ftcctcJ in Aihrns jifttr hi* camp^iiiin to did Thcbc* auaiDit Act^iibos in J7(t 
B.C.: Xen., //r//.. V. 4.18f (ihaugh hctr C'habriav J* not meniionriJ by name); l)iod., XV. 
J2-JJ; Drmosih., Contta Ltpr., 7S-76(]i- +79); r/. AnMiitl*. kktt.. III. 10.7. Chabrias Ktim 
to h»v« htcn (h* tint lo nrdrr hi* np»|« to auiinic a kncdine po«tiifc when recrivinit the 
chMfGc of the t-nriny. ThM< ticiic< whrn uwA aic4irt( Ag«iilaot were \n favorably regarded 
by (he Athenians that lilf »(aiun were repicicnicd in ihe iiiitudcuf kncrling' 

•£. (.. Rci^c^. p. 4J. 

*Sec Joubin, p. 4iS- Ir probably took place under the iHtiiml dcmocrjicy of Klciithmcs. Tbr 
atca Hi nation of llipparchos mok pbec m 514 B. C. Pliny. //. A'.. XXXIV. 17, says (hit the 
groupwatsct lip in the I'ejl in «hich The kinKswcie Mprllwl ftoiti Rr ' C.>. 

•P.. [. 8.5; //, Marmat Parium. I 70 t=<;, f. r '■■. f. // f.. tte). and 

Lucian, Wi^opjcui/'^ 18. 

»Arriaii. jHab.. 111. I(..l?(he m>-» it wat of '/. (e*ta><-'l K" 

Sclcukos: Val. .M411., II, 10. Estr. li by And 





Fig. 32. — Statue of IJarmodioi. 
Naples. 

Botho Gracf, by a careful srudy of the female statue found on tlic 
Akropolis in 1&86 and inscribed as the work of Antenor, has shown 
that th« stylistic contrast between it and the Naples group ts too 



'B. B., noit. 526 (jirhlog/iton) , ilT {Uarmoiiioi), and J28 (hcsJ of HsfmoJiat. two liewi); 
Uiillc, 84, 85; von Miich, 58 (both ataiues) atid SV {^riiltigeilon)^ CcUijunon, I, pp. 367 f. and 
lilt*. 189 (Kroup) and 190 (hcaJ of Slamodioi); rclitf ftom Athene ihw,-iriK the Ktoup. I'W.. 
p. 369. fin- aSiOvcibeck, I, p. 155. fin. 27; Baum.. I. p. 3«. fig. 357; Uctiai. pp. MAS. fi|:i. 36.37 
{[cnowdbyMicha<:]i»);*-«..XXr. l'>Of..PI.XI;F. W.. 121-4; Rcinach. Ar?.. I, 530.3 (fl«f 
moditu), and S [/friilo!tston)itf II, 2, iti, 5 (nfoiip); Clatac V. Sfi9. JZ02 and 870, 2203 A; 
head of Hamodioi, A-nnaii. XLVI, 1874, PI. G. 
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^reat for the latter to be assigncci to Antcnor.' It is now, therefore, 
the prevailing view that the Naples group reproduces the later 
statues of Kritios and his associate. = We do not know, then, how the 
older group looked, but we are certain that it was difterent from the 
later one, for, in the years elapsing between the dates of the two, Attic 
sculptors had become entirely free from the Ionic influence which we 
discussed in the preceding chapter and which characterizes the female 
statue of Antcnor. Archaic stiffness, however, is still traceable in the 
later group, for in the copy we sec a work which is "concise, sinewy, 
hard, and with strained lines." in harmony with Lucian's character- 
ization of the works of Hcgias, Kritios, and Nesiotes.' 

The restorations of the Naples group, though right in the main, make 
us doubtful as to the exact pose of the original tigures.* Harmndios 
has new arms, new right leg, and left leg below the knee, while Aristo- 
gciton has a Lysippan head in place of the original bearded one, to 
correspond better with that of hi.s companion. His left arm, with 
the drapery hanging down, has been put on at a wrong angle, as he 
should be represented holding a scabbard in the left hand and a sword 
in the right. On a vase fragment (oinochoe) in Boston' both heroes 
are making the onset, the younger one (Harmodios) in front of the 
other, but in the original statues, they were probably making the 
onset abreast, something that the vase-painter could not represent.' 

While the Akropolis ephebe, already discussed as showing Argivc 
influence (Fig. 17), still shows but little break with the law of "fron- 
lality" formulated by J. Lange,^ whereby an "imaginary line passing 
through the skull, nose, backbone, and navel, dividing the body into 
two symmetrical halves, is invariably straight, never bending to either 
side," the Tyraniiicidt'S have broken it completely. The ephebe has 
his head slightly turned to one side, and, because of resemblances in 
head and body to the figure of Harmodios, has been assigned to Kritios 

M. .W., XV, INW1. pp. 1 r,; f,.lIowed by OvMtiecIt, I. pp. l>2f.; Fraaer, i\, p.9». The difference 
is not only nuticrablc in tlir head Mmctuie ;<n^ tmtmrni uf (he hair, bui in ihc whole chacacicl 
of ihcwDfk. While .Amcnoi'ftrork IX ttifTindhfcUu, the Naples Kioupia full o-f viRor. For (he 
maiut of AntciiDt (in tht Akrogtolit Miiacum), icc ./nJ. Dtnkm., I, $, 1890, PI. 53, anJ pp. il (. 
(WoherOi Overbcck. I, PI. 2!, t>p|.. p. 152; f^r Mujea d' Mhinn. I. PI. Vt; Jb., \\. IS87. pp. 
135 r (SiudniciVa), and PI, X, 1 <h«a<l); von Mach. 28; IVtoi-Chipiw, VIII. PI, II. 

■Huwevti, Mime a[ch:ecloEi«» itill favor .^ntenur for thit gruup: a g., Wachnnuih, DU Stadt 
^r»i'«,I,Pi». 170f.; II,393-S;Cnlliinwi;I.echjt.«f.Wr., and^/. B.C. «., XVI, 1892. pp. ^85-9. 

S«cBruno,pp.IOl-S;i:/. Pliny. ;/..V, XXXIV, 49. 

''I'hc btx tcMuraiion ii ihat af Mcici in btonircd plasitf in ihc Ducal Muicum in Bruniiwirk; 
Bullc, p. 172. fiii.3tsaib,c; here Atinnitdtnti hat rccrivcil a bearded head. For mother reiEO- 
ration, in the Museum of Siruibcuiit, lee Spri niter- Mich ad it, p. 216. 6;;. 402, a, b. 

^SatUlin oj Mtufum af fine Am. 111. 27; K. M.. XIX, 1904. p. 163, PI. VI (Haum), 

*A Tile by Dourri showi a warrinr itmJIar to /trincgnlon, but hii onict it fiercer: Hariwig, 
/>i< jwcA. M/iit^fufiattn, ]9)}, PI. XXI, and Textbd., pp. 206 f. Foi Mhtf reptcgcniaiiunt in 
art of the Tyrannieijfj, wc Frajcr. II, pp. 94 f. 

^DarrteUuniifs Mrnnifnirndtt attt. piuk. JThk/I, 1899, p. xii</, Richsrdson. p. 120. n. I. 
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or his school.' Another statue at rest ascribed to tlie same school is 
the athlete in the Somzee collection, which reminds us of the Pelops 
of the East Guble at Olympia.' We have record of one more statue 
by Kritios himself, which was represented! in motion only less violent 
than that of the Tyrannicides. Ppusanias saw on the AkropoHs of 
Athens a statue by him of the hoplite runticr Epicharinos, which rep- 
resented the athlete in the attitude of one practicing starts, perhaps 
in the very pose of the Tuebingen statuette (Fig. 42).' 

In the statues of the Tyrannicides, then, which might pass equally 
well for typical athletes of the time, we have examples of statues in 
motion at the end of the sixth century B. C; for the same violent action 
must have characterized the earlier group of Antenor as the later 
one. We h:ive seen that the Aeginetan sculptors not onlv made pedi- 
ment groups in action at a date not later than that of the group by 
Kritios and Nesioies, but single figures still earlier. Thus the sculp- 
tor Glaukias represented the Karystian boy bo.\er Giaukus in the act 
of sparring with an imaginary opponent.* Though Glaukos won in 
01. 65 {=.S20 B.C.), his statue was set up later by his son, perhaps 
as late as the end of the sixth century B. C, or the beginning of the 
fifth, as the floruit of the sculptor would show.* This is the oldest 
example attested by literary evidence of an athlete statue in motion at 
Olympia. Whether Glaukias got his motive from Ancenor's Tyrati.' 
nicici/j, or whether his work was the older, we can not determine, but 
it is safe to say that this gtrnre of statuary must have existed at Olym- 
pia long before, as we know it did elsewhere. The Rampin head, 
already discussed as a fragment of a victor statue, shows by the 
turn of its neck that athlete statues represented in motion existed 
at least as far back as the tir.st half of the sixth century B.C." 

ANTIQUITY OF MOTION STATUES IN GREECE. 

Apart from specifically athletic types, we know that statues in 
motion, especially those representing winged figures, antedated the sixth 
century B. C. in Greece, and were, perhaps, coeval with the very origin 
of Greek art.' We know that the oldest Egyptian art attempted to 

'C/. Dickini, p. 2f>i (qunting ihe view of Kuriwacnglcr). 

^VutiytitneWc, Sammiung Somif/, 1897, 1'l. 111. He aKiibn it lu MiLunani) iJcniilictii with 
the tiarue of ihc panctaiiast Kallia:! at Olympia whtisc bate has bcm fminiJ: JfUJse. c. 01. l-ki; 
Hyd», 50; wc infra, in ilic section on PcfuraiiattJ, p. 251. For the Ptlofs^ m BiUv. v. (M., 
Tafelbd.. PI. I.X. l. anJ XI. I (head). 

'1, :J.9. ThciiKcribed baschashrcnrnurarC. /. ^., I,376j/. C.S.,39. 

*P., VT, 10. 1-J ; Hvde, 9i ; Fo.?f iter, 137. 

HDU. 72 to 76 1 = 492 to 476 B. C); Hyde p. 42. *Cf. Bulk p. 493, on m. 225. 

^Un the oiiein anil early dL-vc]u]iincn[ of mutitin fiiturca in Greek art, tee Bulle, pp. 157 f.. and 
(he woflt* died on p, 674 (notes to p. 1 58); eipcci^lly, J. Lantcbchn, Fiufgri^fitalun drr atitrsuv 
grifch. Kunii, Din. inauR., 1881; F. Stiidmcika. Dir SietrifnrUin. G/teh. fiitr antikrn Idrat- 
{//in/f, ISyR; E- Ciinius, Die Itttieciidcn Figurcn il. alt. erieth. Kiiniit i29jui Brri. iFineiftmanmf 
frcgr. 1869); Eadweard Muybridge, Human figure in Motion, I'JOJ; cj. aim J. Langc, op. cit. 
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render the human hody in motion. We may instance the limestone 
funerar>'statuetted»tingfromtheOld Kingdom, which represents aslave 
woman grinding corn,' and similar figures found in the graves of Mem- 
phis. In fact, the makingof such statues ceased in Egyptian art after 
the end of the Old Kingdom. While Assyro-Babylonian an represented 
figures in motion only on reliefs, Cretan art, as we have seen in the first 
chapter, showed the utmost skill in representing movement in figures in 
the round. It used to be assumed that in Greek art motion statues 
developed out of the archaic "Apollo" type through the gradual frueing 
of legs and arms. Any such assumption is easily disproved by the 
fact that figures in motion exist, which date back almost as far as fig- 
ures at rest. It is equally fallacious to argue that slight movement was 
easier for the early artist to represent than violent movement, for just 
the contrary was the case, so that in general the greater the movement 
represented, the greater is the age of the given monument. Early vasc- 
painiings show that the early painter delighted in portraying free 
movement.' It may be that the vase-painter preceded the sculptor 
in portraying movement, for it was eiisicr to effect this in two dimen- 
sions than in three. But that statues in motion were already known 
at the beginning of the sixth ccnturj' B. C, at least, is shown by the 
winged flying figure known as the Nike of Archermos,' unearthed on 
the island of Delos by the French in 1877, which Is a masterpiece of 
early Chian sculpture, perhaps coeval with the statue dedicated to 
Artemis by Nikandre of Naxos, found a year later on Delos,* even 
though the latter appears more archaic. Thiscarliest example of treat- 
ing a flying figure in Greek sculpture we find repeated almost unchanged 
for a long time after, especially for ahrutrna figures on temples and in 
the minor arts. We might mention the bron/c statuette of the end of 
the sixth century B. C, found on the Akropolis, which comes from the 
edge of a vessel and represents a winged Nikf springing through the 

'In ihc Muteo Afchci>lvgitri>, H>>(eiice; Ilutic, no. 10. 

*C/. ilic mliitic iccnu of wccitlinit- liuxJnK. and (unniniti in iclicrun the archaic Aitic tripod 
v»cfram Jan»g,jit nuw in Berlin, datinit Trom <lic xcond half itf ihc xixili nniur)' B. C: ^. Z., 
XXXIX, 1881. pp. 30 f. (L<w»chkf) and I'U. 3 and 4. Cf alsu iccnes ffom the ptHtaihlon on 
a PanathriMic imphota of the lijith ciniury B, C. in I-eydcn: ibiJ.. I'l. 9; etc 

'fl. C. H-, III. 1879, pp. 39J I. and Fli VI-VII (HomQilel. and V. 1881, pp. 272 f. (HomoIU, on 
thcartiit and liia faihct MiLkiadci); van Maeh, no. il (t<Mf>red in the tent opp. p. 26. (ig. 1}; 
(tichardtDn. p. 51, lis- 15; Pmot-^Tiijiin, V[ll, p|i. JlW-l, fisc. 122-3B!idTrcu'«(cit<iTaiioD,p.303, 
l)K- 12Ji restored in SprinKccMichacli), p. 187, tie- 358; Keina<h. Rrp., II, i, 389, 5. I'howKti 
lir*t called an JrUtait hv Humullc (bccauic of in tetemhlantc to ihr to-calln] Oriental winged 
Artmii on a brome relief from Olyitipia, vun Mach, text. opp. p. 36, fig. S), it has Kcncially 
been called a Siki nnce iu first aicription by Kiircwaenelrt {A. '/.., XI.. 1S82. pp. 324 f I. and 
brutiiht into connection with a baie in nro parts found neat the itatue on Deloj in ISNOaitd 
1881,in>crib(d wiih the namc^of Arehetmot and his father Mtbkiidti. If the contteettnn with 
the baic wcic certain, the statue should be reFcticd tu the bcKiuiiinE «f the tiKth eenttiry B. C.; 
B.Saiiei <./. St., .WI, isyi. j'|i. 1^2 f). and others, have disputed the cnnoectivn. 

'Nnw in ihc National .Mdicum. Aihetu: KabbaJias.no. 1; vonMach, 20;SpriDtcr-Michac1U, 
p. 174, (iR. 340; Kieliaidton.p. 43, fiK- 11: Rrinarh, Ar^.. II. I.64S. 1. lis inKiiptian<hould date 
it about 600 B.C. It it over 6 feet in herijht (incitidinjiihe ba*e: von Maeh). 
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air, the legs in profile and tKe head and upper body turned to the front, 
just as in the figure of Archermos.' Such figures completely disprove 
the contention of Sikes that the Greek idea of a winged Nike did not 
antedate the fifth century B. C- Ihe early date of statues represented 
in a lunging attitude, like the Tyrannicides, is also shown by the story 
that Herakles destroyed his owr statue by Daidaios in the apora of Elis. 
because in the night he mistook it for an enemy lunijing at him. The 
scheme of combatants fighting with lances seems to have been native 
to Rhodian art at the end of the seventh century B. C, for we see it 
first tin a painted terra-cotta plate in the British Museum, which 
represents Hcktor and Menelaos fighting for the body of Euphorbos.' 
This pose was taken over into other arts, as we see it in the bronze 
statuette of a warrior found in Dodona in 1880, now in the Antiquariuni 
in Berlin,whifh dates fromthe end of the sixth century B.C., or the begin- 
ning of the fifth.' All these examples nre sufficient to show that repre- 
senting the human figure in motion was an ancient motive in Greek art. 

PYTHAGORAS AND MYRON. 

Besides Kritios, two other sculptors of the transitional period — 
Pythagoras and Myron — gave a great impetus to the type of statue 
in motion in the first half of the fifth century B.C. Before proceeding 
further we shall briefly consider their artistic activity. 

The attempt to ascribe something tangible to Pythagoras of Rhegjon 
has often been made.* Practically all we really know about him is 
that he was celebrated for his statues of athletes. Pausanias mentions 
seven statues at Olympia of victors who won in many different events, 
in running (inchtditig the hoplite-race), wrestling, boxing, and the 
chariot-race; and Pliny, in giving a list of his works, praises the statue 
of a pancratiart at Delphi.' Thus Pausanias records the statues of 

•Bulk, pp. l57-it,lis.53;deRiddtT,tio.»)tJ. ItitO.IJJ meter higli (Bulk). O'. simikrbronsn 
Hid., niM. 799-314, and also a dyini; !iarpy on a sixth-ccniuiv II, C. Ionic vjiie in rhc Univt-riilj' 
Muteum in Wucrabiiri;: Hulk, pp. ISU-lffl, Rk- .'■*; Fiit(«p-.-Rrichhi>!d. Gtirch. I'mrnmulnH, I, 
pp. 209 f. aiid V\. ^\\tf. also ihc very similar pose on ilif small bronze uaiu cue in the Britiih 
Mufcum i>r a wingeil Nikr rep resented in vioknt m»iion; von Mach, 33; the marble tor«a rA 
anaiher in .Athens: id., kxt, opp. p. 3fi, fig. 2; and ihe KronK winged Cor^om frum Olymina 
(0.t3 mciM high): lintti. v. 01.. PI. VIII, no. 78, Icxi, p. JJ (and fur the type, c/. Ru»clicr, Lex., 
art. tiorgoncn in dcr Kunit, J, 2, p. 1710, 11. 67 {.). 

»Ar,-4,o/^ffWniftj, 1891. 

•Salimann. NeitopoU it Cam\fos, PI. LIII; Bulle, pp, 161-2, fig. ly, cf. Biunn. GrUrA. Kiutit' 
tfickithu, 1. p. U2. It« diim«ier ii 0.385 meter (Bulle). 

'SceR. KciulcanJ H. Winntfeld, Sronvn av! tJodona in dm iofntfl. Mutm en BttUn, PI. II 
and pp. 13 f,; J. 7... \U 1882, PI. 1 and pp. 2J-27 (EftKelminn): Rayw, I, PI. 17 (&. RrinKh); 
Bulk, SI (riuht). A» the fiitu(«is fnly 0.U3 m«er tall, it seems lo hsvc dccorattd the rtmofa 
bronze Iroivl. Ii may he lait-i than ilic PucbinKcn btunec (Fig. 42) and ti certainly of a different 
•chool. The presence of a brcssiplacc proves thai k is tncant Tot a warrior and not for a hupltio- 
drome. 

*For a full discuuion of ihia sculptor, *« Lcchai, Fyitiagofoj de RMffion, 1905; tf. S. Q., 
H 489-507. 

•W.i/., XXXIV, 59. 
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the Sicilian wrestler Leontiskos, who won two victories in 01s. 81 
snd 82 (=456 and 452 B. C.);' of the boy boxer Protolaos of Mantinea, 
who won in 01. (?) 74 ( = 484 B. C.);' of the boxer Euihymos of Lokroi, 
whowon three times in OIs. 74,76, 77 ( = 484. 476,472'b. C.);" of Dro- 
meus of Stymphalos, who won the long foot-race (S6Xtxos) twice in 
Ols. (?) 80 and 81 f =4G0 and 456 B.C.);'of Astylos of Kroton, who won 
the stade-race, the double foot-race tSfavXoj) thn-e t imus, and the hoplite- 
race twice in Ols. 73, 74, 7S, 76 ( « 488^76 B. C.) ;' of the hoplite victor 
Mnaseas of Kyrene, victor in 01. 81 ( = 456 B.C.);' and of ihe laticr's 
son Kratisthencs, whowon the chariot-race in 01. (?) 83 ( = 448 B.C.)-' 
Some of these statues at Olympia must have been represented at rest, 
while others appear to have been represented in motion. Thus the 
statue of Mnascas^thouph it is possible that it was represented in 
mofion like chat of Epicharjnos by Kritios already mentioned— was 
probably n-prest-iitrd :it rest, since Pausanias described it simply as 
that of un 6Tr\iTr]s ivijp.* When wc inquire into the style of Pythagoras 
we do not hnd much that is dehnite to guide us. Besides the bare list 
of his works, wc have Httlc except the statement of Diogenes Laertios 
that he was the first to aim at rhjthm and symmetry.' Nevertheless 
many attempts have been made to identify his athlete statues with 
existing copies. Waldstc-in's interpretation of the Choisful-Ooujfifr 
statue in the British Museum (PI. 7A), and of the so-called ApvUo-on- 
thi-Omphalos in Athens (PI. 7B), as copies of an original athlete statue, 
!s, as we have shown in the second chapter, well-founded, since the 
muscular build and the coiffure of these statues betoken the athlete. 
But his further attempt to show that the original was by Pythagoras, 
and his identifying it with the statue of the boxer Euthymos at 
Olympia, is not so reasonable."* 

The attempt to ascribe the head of a pancratiast from Perinthos in 
Dresdpn(Fip. 33)" to Pythagoras is not convincing, though Furtwaenglcr 
has included it in his provisional Pythagorean group," as he does the 



'VI. 4,1; 0«y. /•->,; Hyit, 38; I-g«,Uf. 202, 20J. 

'VI. 6. 1 i Hyde, 48; F«r«cr. 200l »VI. 6.4 f.; Oxy. Pap.; HyJc, S6, F«r«er, 185, I9S, 207. 

'VI, 7.101 Hytlr. (fl; Focmcr. IM, 189. 

'VI. I3.li O^y. Pop.; Plmy, //. \,. XXXIV. S9; Hyde. 110; F«««K(. 176-7; 181-2; 187-8; 
/«/fJlf.rO/..14S. 

<VI, 11.7; Oxy. Pap.; Hyd«, 1 1 7; FoMwef , 184. »VI, 18.1 ; Hyde, 185; F»et««. 193t. 

'Rciwh. p. 4}, n. 4, wrongly aatumed thit to kt one »f ike oUm* *tattiet »f PytkaKori*. unce 
the Jjune fculpior made ihe tutuc of the »oii Kraiinhcncn; but ihe ion's victory w»» prwlwMy 
paly two Olympiadt htcr thun thai of the father, ii wc have trcn. 

*VII], 47; S. Q., 507. Dioetnes repeaii iht irAititioii that ihetc were (wd iculpton of xht 
nanw.onefftiniRhei^uii. the other from Samoc: alio Pliny, //. A'., XXXIV, S^^iO. 

wy.//. S.. II,lS8l,pp. SSZr.x/.hiifMflyrenfA^./rro/PAi-iWw/, l88S,p.53J. Therecorcred 
bateof F-iithyniM'iiituehai no fooiinarlct: Itutkt. r. 01., 144. Waldttctn i* followed In his 
ascription of the «i3tuct m Euihymot by Urlictis, A'th. Aynlck;., 1 8BS, p. 9. 

"B. B .DO. 542 (two view.). Furtw. .1/p.. p. 171, fie. 70; .4. .W.,XVI, 1891, pp. 313 f. and Pl»- IV, 
■nd V(n<iiTiews),(P. Hciminnl. 

"Jip.,pp. 171-2;iM«„pp,34S-6. 




boxer in the Louvre known »s PoUux (F _ 

Gnrdens in Florence formerly called Harmodios by Benndorf,- .nnd the 
st;irue of an athlete of later style in Lansdowne House, London.* Other 
scholars have also connected the Pe- 
rinthos head with Pythiigoras.' Her- 
mann brought it into relation with the 
bust in the Riccardi Palace in Florence, 
which, despite its swollen ears, we have 
already classed as representing a hero 
and not an athlete, because of the 
garment thrown over the shoulder.' 
Furtwaengler tried to show that this 
bust was Myronian In style, classing it 
and the head of an athlete in Ince Blun- 
dell Hall, Lancashire, England,^ ^long 
with that of the earlier Diskobolos, ex- 
plaining the acknowledged differences 
in the three by Pliny's statement that 
Myron primus initltipUcasse veritatem 
vidftuT.^ Arndt lists the Pcrinthos, 
Riccardi, and Ince Ulundcll heads, to- 
gether with two others in the Jakobsen 
collection in Copenhagen,* the head of 
the so-called Pollvx of the Louvre, a bearded head in Petrograd," and 




Fig. 35. — Head of an Athlete, 

from Perinthos. Albertinunit 
Dicsdcn. 



'iVon. d. 1 , X. 1874-78. PI. II (hi:»d); .Innali, XLVI, 1874, PI. L. Arndt, La Glypt. Xy-Cafif 
bifK, p. 63, iloul^ijirchelicad bcliini^iiuihcturnu. 

'DuctKhlL-. II. no. 77 ( = on<: nf iwo jtaiucs); A/on. </. !.. V!II, 1864-68. PI. XLVI, rt-S. and 
Annali, XXXIX, 18fj7. pp. .104 f- 1 Uenndorfj; Annll-Ameliinit, no*. 96-98; r/. A. Z.. XXVII, 
1S69, jip. 106 f. and PI. 24. t (Rcnndcirf, Tyrannieid/r an a Panatlienilc amphora in the Bniiih 
Miunim, crc), and XXXII, 1875. pjv. tfej f. (Dueischbc, group nfiwn statues): R^inafh. Xrf. 
n, J. 541, 6. Both Diicttchkc (.J. Z..I. e.) iniFutv»icng\':c{BrrL rkihi. !fecluf<.t<hr.,\'llU 
\S$>i, p. 1448) have Uiuwii that iircpiuscms an athlete. 

'Mtch:icli>. |). 44'^. n<». 36; CUric, V, 856, 2180. Futtwicnrfer bclievo the nutu« later in 
»iylc than ihe Louvre boxct. 

'£.(.. P. Hermann, fjp, cii., pp. 352-3: Arndt. test to B. B., nu. 542. 

'B. B.,no. J6I; AmvUme, fufhrfr, 210; DuMschke, II. If.J; Purtw., Mp,. i>p, IAS f. and fig. 66 
(two vitivi); jlftc,, pp. 3J9 f. and PI. XV'II (rrom a cait); F. W,, 458. For three replicas of the 
Riccaidi type, aec Aitidi, text to U. U., 542. Futiwacnitlei bcLicvcJ thit head u ftoiotypc of 
the D'mmedtj ^r KrcMl«» kngwri «> us rroin eopie) in Munich (PI. XXI): j\/k-.. pti. 311 f. and 
PI..XII,Xni;,l/f.,pp. I4J',f.andfiB».MD(botly).and61(hcad.i,wovicws);B.B.,i;8.Brunii.Sifi*- 
\ttun. jliaJ., 1892. pp. 651 t.; in Paris: Froehnrt, Notiu. no. IZ8; Claiac. 314, 14JS; and 
elsewhere. Src Japra p. Iffi. 

'Micliielij, p. 367, no. 152; Mp., p. 172. 6g. 71; Ato., p. 347, fig. 44; A. Z-.XXXI. 1874, PI. IIIj 
K. W., 459. Kckule was I he tit»t cu elait it at Myrunian; Vel" d. Kaff Jn Praxilfl. Iltrmtt, 
p. 12,1 [ituotcdbvF. W.,/, r.). Grief ctiriniiily fuund ii Pheidiai3:yfii/i.'^n«mi0,p.69t63. 

W. A'., XXXIV. 58; f/. iV;.,. p. 173. 

'iji Glypt. AV^irr/^W;, Pl.XXXVtand p.6l};iheathcr.unpublrihed.i«meni!onedifrti/. He 
alkaaddiihecatinf] lostatieinal iiatueuf a boxerin the Koyil .Academy nf Fine .'^m inCopcn- 
haien, whote head belongs ttylistieally n^ the tame serte«: ibid., pp. 60-61. and figs. JO (head). 
3 1-32 (body). If the head .ind l><i Jy bi'long together it it the only ttatuary type of th« t,to\tf. 

•Kieaoriwty, A'at. )/. jEmiwrr.IWI, p.27, n(>.iS;Furtw..5//>,, p,'l77,H|[.74,.Wu-.,p. 3S3lig.46 
(two »icwi). 
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the so-called head of Peisistratos in the Villa Albani, Rome,' as 
works ern:inating from one school of sculpcors — the difTerences being 
explained by the many copyists. But to attempt to differentiate 
within the group two different sculptors, Myron or P\^hagoras, he 
finds impossible, chiefly because we are dealing in every case with 
copies and not with originals, and because in no case are we certain 
that the head belongs to the torso on which it is set.- Still another 
critic. A. Schobcr, classes together as more or less related works the 
RiccardijTnct Blundtll, Perinthos, and Ny-C;irUberg heads, the Louvre 
boxer {Pollux), Chinnery Hrrmes in the British Museum,' the Boboli 
athlete, the athlete metamorphosed into a iiirmts in the Koggia 
Scoperta of the Vatican, and rhi- i.ansdowne athlete, and finds them 
all Myronian. He believt-s the Pcnnthos head to be the prototype 
of the Riccardi and Incc Blundcll heads.' 

In all this confusion of opinion as to the style of Pythagoras, and in 
the absence of any Hxed criterion of judgment furnished by an original 
authenticated work, it seems hazardous to ascribe this or that sculpture 
to this little-known artist. 'Hie difficulty of separating Myron and 
Pythagoras is even greater than that which confronts us in trying to 
distinguish works of Lysippos and Skopas in the next century. We 
may some day recover a genuine Pythagorean athlete statue, though 
this is extremely improbable now that wc have no more to expect from 
Olympia and Delphi, where most of his statues appear to have stood. 
But despite the diflicuhy, many identifications of his Olympia statues 
have been suggested, some of which we shall now mention. 

As Pausanias says that the victor Mnaseas was surnamed Libys, the 
Libyan, and that his statue was by Pvthagoras, it may be that this is 
the statue mentioned by Pliny in the words: [Pythagorasl fecit . . . 
ft Libyn, putrum tenenUm labellavt eodem loco { = Olympiae) el mala 
ferentem nudum.'' However, in that case we can not connect the 
words Libyn and puerum, since one represented a man and the other a 
boy.* Consequently, Pliny is speaking of three different statues, and 
not two, by this anist. Reisch believes that the statues of the boy 
and the nude man were represented at rest," the boy bearing a tablet 
ii.e., an iconic viv&.kiov) in his hand, like the Athenian youth appearing 

'W^„ p. 176. fig. 73: Mw., P[. XX (wo view*). 

Text to B. B., no. S42; La Glypi. A'v^arlsberg. text to PI. XXXVI, p. &>. 

»fl. Xt. Sruif/ , 1(03. H. V. fiK. I: B. B.,224: F. W.. 46a 

«.^. M.. XXXVI, 191 1, pp. 193 r., »nd PI. VII (AihUt.n Kopfin Atktn). 

'//.,V.,XXXI\'. >9. 

'Bruno, pp. 133-4, connected Lihyn and pMrrum, anil btlicved that only one $iaitiewaiiTi<atii by 
Plinr'*scnicncc, idcntkat with PiujanJaV ttatjc of Mnascai. Scuaii Joae*. Self n Pajja£fi fion 
A*t. If'riirts lUtulratiit oj ikt Hi tfory cj (ik. Sculpt. . 18V5. p. 57,inake*ivrnil(eniiiuniin Pliny'i 
tect, insenine /t btnrwn Li^-n and jutfram, and rrplarine uktUavi o\ iKp MSS. with ^actltum. 
THc boy holdins iKe whip, ihtn, is Mni«ea»' *on KtatiiilwnM, ihe charint victor meniioncd by 
P., V), 18.1. StUiM Jano rallon* KiiMWSrnnlrt [Jakrbiuelur fxrt O^ij. Pkitol., 1S7&, p. 509) in 
KaviRK Plinr uamlate roita ol hit Gie«k auihority by ptumm initcati ^ffilium. 'P. 44. 
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on a vase-painting in Munich.' AnotIiersclioIar,L. von Uriichs, formerly 
idcniifitd the boy carryinp the tablet with the statue of Protolaos at 
Olympia.' explaining the tablet as a means of characterizing the young 
learner. He changed his theory later,' when, in consequence of the 
discovery of the Corinthian tablets, he called it a votive tablet. His 
son, H. L. von Lrlichs, agreed with hini because of a passage in the col- 
lection oi Proverbs by Zenobios, the sophist of Hadrian's age,* accord- 
ing to which the marble statue of Nrmfsis at Rhamnous by Pheidias' 
favorite pupil, the Parian sculptor Agorakritos,* held an apple-branch 
in her left band, from which a small tablet containing the artist's name 
was suspended, and also because certain coins of Syracuse and Catania 
represent Nike as carryings tablet hung by a ribbon.on which the coin- 
striker's name was engraved." The same scholar further identified the 
nude man carrying the apples with the statue of Dromeus at Olympia. 
Since Pliny does not expressly say that the statue of the nude man wns 
at Olympia, even though the sense of the passage inclines us to think 
it was, L. von Uriichs interprets the apples in the hand as an addi- 
tional prize at Delphi, and so makes the statue that of a Pythian vic- 
tor.' All such identifications are based on too uncertain premises. 
That Pythagoras did make statues in motion is proved by his statue 
of a limping man at Syracuse mentioned by Pliny* in very realistic 
terms. We know of other statues by him representing athletes in 
motion only by inference. Thus, in the passage just quoted, Pliny says 
that he surpassed Myron with his Delphian pancratiast, which appears, 
inasmuch as Pliny merely calls the statue a pancratiast without mention- 
ing any attribute, to have been represented in the characteristic lung- 
ing pose," However, we can not say definitely, since the contemporary 
statue of the pancratiast Kallias, by Mikon of .'\thens, was represented 

'Car. no- M; Bcnndorf, CnVr/i, vadSieilitdie f'auvhiU^r, I, pp, IJf. and PI. IX. 

*ln hnClirtjtiimiiihiaPlinianii, 1^57, p. 320. 'Jihrinij(tift MurfumiXLlWlS^, pp.2(4t, 

*.\nuKnnvnti( Ksty%M>i, apud 'Arn,, V, S2 (paMagc given b)' Ji'X'lllalcc. p. xxxixani] n. 3). 

'.Ancient writer) dilTcitcl at lo the auihotthipcif the ttacuc. Thus P. 1.1, 3]. 31, Mda (ite Sint 
orbii, II. i.6). Tkviics (S. Q.. XJ^9), aiiil Zrnubitui {I. c), %3y (liai it w» PhHdiai. whik Pliny 
(H. A'.. XXXVI, 17) and Strabo(IX. 1. 17. C. 3^6) say Aeon ktitos. A fraiEmcninf (Kccolotnl 
head of ihc «>tue came to ilic BiitUh MtiMum in 1820: B. M. Siulpi.. 1, \>. 4fX); aUo fragtncnK 
of ihc liittirr oil ilic baiir, ilrM-nbed by P-. 1, .'-'• 7, wcrr full ml iti XHW and ate now in the Nativoal 
Mustum in Aiticni: Kahhailiat, 203-14; Fi^ixci, II, p-. 457, fit:- 40. 

'Sec his Uchci tnniiie Werkc tlt'^ Kiicnsikis PvtliaKi>[jj. in I'trkanJl. 4. iOiten Ftriamiai. 
deulichrr PJiilohirn u. Schutmarnift in 6Wriif;, Leipiic. 1890 (pp. 329-336), p. 334. 

'.Irfko/olog. Jnaltkiin, 1KK5. p. V, Liicinn, .-/nntfiflr.. 9, sa>'g tbai aiiplr* formed a paiiof ihv 
Delphic priac; Dromeus it aim known to ui at a Pythian victor. In Chrtss. Flin., p. 320. L. vun 
Uflichx h;i(l idcntiliccl ihc nuJur >k Mciljnionor Hippumcnct with theapplet with whtcbhehad 
bcaicn Atalanta; *« S. Q., H'^^- ""te *■ 

*U. A'., XXXIV, 59; Syraiuiif aiHem daaditantem.diiut nlcfrlj Jolortm stnsitt ttiam iftc 
Utiln eidftilMf. Grrmovius, foltowinK Litiiirix, Laotoon, Ch. 2, idcniifici) it with a wouiMled 
PhihikieiPt: tre Kliiemnet, Comm. m Ijsiin^i /.an toon, pp. SOS r.;ihe wnrilt rui'tu . . . eiJrtiiitr 
teem Id have been deriveil fieim .1. PI., IV, 112, i. 4 (which refers to i. bronze statue uf Pliilok- 
t*(e*): ff. Btiinn. p, m »nd Jex-Blakt. aJ lot. 

*CJ. Bcnndorf, An; d. fftenfr .Had.. I«ti7, p. 92; vwi S> bcl, HtUstitk- i. Kunjt, p. 1 J9. 
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in the atritudc of rest, as wc Icam from the footprints on its recovered 
basc.^ Pliny also says that Pythagoras surpassed with his Delphian 
pancrariast his own statue of Lconiiskos,^ a statement which similarly 
appears ro mark the latter as a statue in motion. Rcisch assumes 
that the statue of Euthymos was in motion, since Pausanias says it 
was an &.v5pt&,^ $iav h tA. fiaXiara fi^iot.' On the whole, then, we may 
assume that Pythagoras was a sculptor who represented m;iny of his 
victors in the attitude of motion. 

Love of movement also characterized the artistic temperament of 
Myion.even though we know that he represented gods, heroes, and even 
athletes, ai rest. Thus coins show that Athena in his Manyas group 
was represented as sranding in a tranquil pose.* Similarly the Ric- 
cardi bust in Florence, already discussed, which may be Myronian, 
comes from a statue of a hero shown in an attitude of rest. Myron was 
the first Greek sculptor to make his statues and groups self-sufficient,' 
that is, he gave to them a concentration which docs not allow the 
spectator's attention to wander. We readily sec this new principle 
in art when we compare tbe Diskobolos and the group of the Tyran- 
nicides. Inthclattcrourattentionisnotconccntratcd.for aihird figure, 
that of the tyrant on whom the onset i.s bcingmade, is requited in ima|(i- 
nation to complete the group. We have no originals from My ron'shand, 
but we arc in far bettercasc in regard to his work than in regard to that 
of Pythagoras, since wc have unmistakable copies of two of his great- 
est works, the Marsyas and the Diskahnlos. In them there is little 
trace of the archaic stiffness that is still visible in the Tyrannicides. 
Both of these works are represented in violent action, and in both there 
is complete concentration. While the Diskobolos represents a trained 
palestra athlete executing a graceful movement, the Marsyas rep- 
resents a wild Satyr of the woods, wholly untrained and controlled by 
savage passions, in the moment of fear.' In the Diskobolos the face is 



'/■/fi/. (■. «. J +6; KfllliM won 01. 77( - 47i B.C.) : Ovy. /'jp. ; P , V1.6. 1 ; Hyilc, 50; KomtBr,20S. 

'In lk« Plinian passas^ LcontisW (is"i^t taclier ai an artist, prubibly throuKh Pliny'* mi»- 
unileni3ndin« orMimr deck tciitciiccin hii authority; ace L. von \}t\ie\n,Rhnniuhei AiuitKiH, 
Xt.IV. lS)i9.p. 2r.l. 'I».44. 

*L. VU4I Sybd, i^rA/nfl uni At any aj, Sroi\umut<\u lifs Rrtlinrr Mustumi, 1879. 

This chat jctcrmi'C it trxpmtciL by ihc wiinl aS-r6pKtM; ,-f. I'laio, J'kJ,, 67 A; Amtoile, £tli. 
Jiuom., 1. 7.5-6 ( = 1097 K); etc. 

*M3tM« «ipv of the Ma/eyat wa< ffiund in K2i on tlic Eiqiiilinc and n now in (he Latetin 
M«.»cun., Rome: UtlUt, Fui-hrr, II, 1179; Ravct, I, PI. J5; B. U., 208; B.tlle. 95; von Math.eSa; 
Baum.. II, p. 1002, fig. 12IO;C<'!liEn(.n.I, pp. ^67 f. and fie. 234; F.\V..4St; Rcin«h, firp,. II, i, 
15,6, Iiii 1.95 tncicrshii-h fBullcj. It i» wrtmitly rcitortd and unly ilichuilcaii be cnmiJercd 
approxintatclir faithful HMhcariRinal. Cf. inoihrrcnpyof ihrhradnf Parian marble in ihrMiifM 
bimco'^ R»mp: Htlbig. I. 1104: Rdnath. Tettj^pp Si f. and Pl» LXVI-I.XVIl; F.W., 45S. 
■A founh-wntuty B. V. bronic itaiuette from t'atrit, rio«t in the Itrimh Mumim, apprars »lu> 
IQ give rlic mutivc of th« oriKinil Kroi>|i in Athens mcntiont-J bv Plinv, W. A'.. XXXIV, 57. ami 
p.. I, 24 i ; B. .1/. Sronuj. 1<>9; Cat. .irci.. 187'>. VU. XXXIV-V and i>p. 241 f-; .-/. '/... XXXVII, 
1*79, PI. VIII (two vicB.j).pp. 91 r;Rayct.I. PI. H; von Mach. f.S6; Rdnadi A/^. II. i. SI. 
put. S and 7. It ii 0.7S meter hiBh. For nthct rrprcfcntationt, »cf 0- llirschfcltl, Athena und 
ManyUyJ^jui Brrl. IfineMmannsprofr., IS72. PI*. I xtiA II. Fot acopy of the htti of Athena 
im Oreidtm, sec B. B , J91 (three vwws). 
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impassive, being little affected by the violent movement of the body 
a contrast only partly to be explained as due to the copyist; in 
Marjyas, on the contrary, there is complete harmony between tht 
f:icial expression und the violent iicrifm of the body. 

Since we are chiefly dependent fr>r our knowledge of Myron's arhlctk 
work on the marble copies of the Difkobulns, which represents a newcHl 
in athletic art, and since this statue is perhaps the most fanuius arhlcticj 
statue of all times, it will he well to speak of it here at some len| 
It is not, so far as we know, the statue of any particular victor, but^ 
rather a study in athletic sculpture.' Of this work there are twelve full-_ 
size replicas and several statuettes. We shall discuss only those wbicb 
give us the best idea of the lost original. The most faithful copy is the 
superb marble statue in the Palazzo Lancelloiti, Rome, discovered 
the Esquiline in 1781 (head seen in PI. 23).' As the head has never be 
broken away from the body, this copy preserves ihc-original pose.1 
whereas all other copies have the head turned in the wron^ directioii.M 
The bead and face preserve Attic proportions and the treatment of the! 
hair and muscles differs from that of the other copies, which discloWj 
later elements. The hair, in particular, shows signs of archaism, just] 
as it must have been treated in the original, as evinced bv Pliny**! 
criticism.' The most carefully worked copy, however, is the Paria 
marble torso, which was found in 1906 at Castcl Porriano, the site 01 
the ancient Laurentum, and is now in the Musco dellc Termc, Roiael 
(PI. 22)." This torso was already restored in antiquity. Since ch< 
villa in which it was found was built in Augustus' day and was restored] 
in the second century .■\.n., we have the approximate dates both of eh* 
origin and restorutionof the statue. A weak copy, discovered in Tii 
in 1791, is in the Sala della Biga of the \'atican;tbe head, left arm, and] 
right leg below the knee have been restored, the bead wrongly (Fif 
34).' A GtKCO-Roman copy discovered also in 1791, in Hadrian';^ 

'Wxltcr Pater, in his Crtfk Siwiitj \.\n the cu^y dci The Asc of ^thldic I'riMincn), cd. 1( 
pp. J09 f,, C4ills tlie DiiMolui a work of itnrr. Hiiwcver, tlie Dittrohtioi can hjiilly Iw railed . 
dccnraiivr tiatiir. i. /,, "a work merely innirjiivr of tht ikiail of actital life." On p. 5IJ 
riithlly cbise* i5ie Dityphutv; at an "academic" work- 

*ti wax fomirTly in the Palaxxu Massinii :ilk Colonna, *nA htnce It ofren called th« Mi< 
Jh.'koMof; B. B., no, S67, ef. 256 (head fiom caM); von Madi, f>3; CnUiKHnn. t. M XI, off 
p. ^73; H. B. Walim. neJn e/iAr Cw*/, 1906. PI. XXX ; Gardner, SfuJp* , PI. Xlll <.heaj fn 
cut);Ovcrbcck, 1, fiK-74, upp. ji. 27-4: Kciiuch, Rep.t I.i27. h foi dcsL-nptiun. ice M. D., I( 

•FiiMYfaeneler, jl/p., pp. 16Rf., .If a., pp. 341 f, Hki three inhercopir* ufihc head lone in Bi 
(r/. Kalkinann. I'rtipori.iits. Gnivhti., Shtn Btrl. Ifinckflmaiinrprtrzr., IS93. pp. 73-74)^ onsi^ 
C3t3jn(^fp.,flll.<lii;^^tll..fls.ii.Amllx-.^mt]llng,nnK. 54-55); and one in Beflin [M f., ^n. t&f. 

•H. N-, XXXIV. iSr (.Ifyfon) tidetur tcpiiium guoqttr tt piibrm nem tmtniAiiut ^ 

quam mdi' anliquitai ittjtiiuissft. 

'B. B., HOD. 631,632 (letcorcd rrombtun'cilcasci text by Riiito); Bullc. 98; lletbiR, /'•h-A'y'. TI3 
1363; Boll. d'Ant, I. IW, pp. I f. and l'l». I-MI; f/. 7Aischi. f%tr kHJ. Kami, 1907. pp. I 
It If pieced together from foiinceti fraKmcnik: the frisiTieni of the riitht lotrer Irg wai foitt 
|9I0. HeiithT in right «huul(let, 1.53 ihcimk (Bullr). 

•Hrlbib. fufhrfr. I, 326; Cuijt. 333; von Maeh, 62; CoiliKnon, I, p. 473, d.Ii F. W., felj 
Reinacb,A^^, 11,1,545, 5. 
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villa, is in the British Museum (Fig. 35),' Here rhe head, although 
antique, belongs to another copy, and has been set upon the torso 
wrongly, in such a way that the throat has two .Adam's apples. It 
looks straight to the ground and not upward as in the I.ancclotti copy. 
There is a better replica of the torso in theCapicoline Museum, which 



FiC. -U. — St:itiiL L'f till. Diikobvhj, al'tt-i Myron. 
Vatican Museum, Rome. 

form^eriy belonged ro the French sculptor Gticnnc Mounot (1658- 
1733), who wrongly restored it as a falling warrior. It agrees in 
accuracy with the Lancelotti copy, though it is dry and lifeless, and 
is a better guide to the original than either the Vatican or British 

'B. At. Satlpt.. I. no. 250; von Mach. CAi Spftimenj, I, PI. XXIX: .\l*jnm Mat^ej. XI. 
P). XMV; MatbU, and Broiui of 1*^ Briuvk Mvifuiu. PI XI.V||; F. W,. 452; Rcinwrh. 
itff.. I. S2S. S; Qarjc. V. HCO, 2194 B. Ii it 5 feel 5 incbt* tall tSmiiH). 
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Museum repHcas.' A combination of these and other copies gives 
us an excellent idea of the original bronze. In PI. 23 wc give a 
combination of the Vatican torso and the Lancelotti head from a cast 
in Munich." Perhaps a better combination is that given by Btille' 
from a cast made up of the delle Terme body, the Lancellotti head* 
the right arm and the diskos from the Casa Buonarroti in Florence, 




Fig. 35. — Statue of the Diskobohs, after 
Myron. British Museum, London. 

the feet from the British Museum copy and the fingers of the left banc 
being freely restored. 

The pose of the Lancellotti copy agrees with Lucian's description of 
the original: "Surely, said I, you do not speak of tlie (juoit-throwcr 
who stoops in the attitude of one who is making his cast, turning round 

'H. Siiiiit Jonei, Muieo CapMitio Cat., 1912, m. SO, p. 123, and PI, 2): Hdbiit. faeirfr, I, 
7S9,(iuid/,Ufy:Chtac.\. &5S A, 2212. It ii 1.48 mrccrthiuch frum linvct t-ilite o/ tisM to the 
rinht hand (J"""). 

'H. B., no. 566; von Mach,64; Gatdficr.iVu/pf., PI. XI;Gardincr,p, 96, fig. 13 ^from » copy of 
the Munich cait in the .\ihmalean Muieum, Oxford). 

*ri. no. 97i tj. Gardner, StMlpt. PI. XII, «nd Kurtw.-Uilichi. l>eHkm0dtr, PI. XXXIH. 
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tcn%'ard the hand that holds the quoit^ and bending the other knee 
gently beneath him, like one who will rise erect as he hurls the quoit V^ 
That the hriid of the original was turned back as in the LanccHotticopy, 
and not downwards, as in the V'atican, British Museum and other rcp- 
Ucas» is shown by this description, which is corroborated by two bronze 
statuettes in Munich and Arolsen* and by a gem in the British Museum.* 
Myron chose the most ditftcult, but at the same time the most charac- 
teristic, moment in swinging the diskot:, the moment which combines 
the idea of rest and motion. The ijuoit has been swung back as far as 
it will go. The momentary pause before it is hurled forward suggests 
rest and at the same time implies motion, both that which has preceded 
and that which is to follow. It is tbi.s short pause at the end of the 
backward swing which the sculptor has fixed in the bronze. The right 
arm is stretched backwards as far as possible and draws with it the 
body with the left arm and head; in another instant the diskos will be 
hurled and the tension on the right leg relaxed. The original statue 
rested upon the right foot; the tree trunk is a necessary addition 
to the marble copies. As Greek art was mostly characterized by 
repose, wc arc not surprised that such a daring effect received the cen- 
sure of the ancient critics. Quintilian says that if any one blames the 
statue for its labored effect, he is wrong, since the novelty and the diffi- 
culty of the work are its chief merits.' For a statue of the transitional 
stage of Greek sculpture it ts remarkably bold; only in imagination can 
we sec the action by which the body has got into this position and by 
which it will recover its cquihbrium. It illustrates a principle laid 
down by Lcssing In the Laokoon: "Of ever changing nature the artist 
can use only a single moment and this from a single point of view. And 
as his work is meant to be looked ac not for an instant, but with long 
consideration, he must choose the most fruitful moment, and the most 
fruitful point of view^ that, to wit, which leaves the power of imagina- 
tion free."' 

Myron was the sculptor of five statues for four victors at Olympia, 
one of a pancratiast, another of a boxer, a third of a runner, and tvvoof 
a victor in the hoplite-race and the chariot-race.^ Pliny also says that 

^PhihpuuJfJ, 18; S. Q.. f>44; iranslation of H. Scuin Jonc*. SfUtt Pasiatft jrvm jfndfnl 
fFrilfri t.luiiraHw o/ thr llinory nf Gtteh Stulpturt, p. 69. 

•For (he law Knmon one in the Munich .^miitiiarium, tee B. B., text tw PI. 567, fif. I; I". W,, 
4S3; fwr ihe one in AioImh, *ec ¥. W., 1786. 

'B. At. Ccmj.no. 742, 1'l. G;aUo given in B. M. Scut ft., 1, p, 91, fig- S. 

*lnfi. oras.t II, 13.10: Q»id lam diitontiiK ri ttat<^ratum luam rit Hit Jitdtbolei Alyroniif li 
fai/ Mwnt, at pdnim ncium, imfrobfl of*;. itofnt oA inulUct* ttflij itifutrit. is ^ut wl 
praedpiu laudjtbilu fsl ifiiii i!!a itoBilai at JifidJ'mf 

'Tratiflation by<>. F. Hill, in hit Onr HuKdted MaiUf pitas of SadflUtt frtm thr Sixth C/nlury 
B. C. to tkt Timt of Mifi^lansfia, I W». p. Ift 

•EDUmcratcd above in Cl>, 111 (Attic Stirlptort), p. 129, b. 7. The Spartan Lytinw haJ 
iwo naiuei: P., VI, 2,1. A> he won in both the hoplitc-nct anJ charicn-face, (■'o«mct. 311 a, 
auuiRcd that ihc two staiurt rep[»cntcd victur anil chariaic«(, and that they stooi] upon ih" 
(Iliad ti|a. whiih raiikaiiiai doci not mfnilon. I Mlim' Ruben, O. S.,p. 172, honcveci i' 
that (he twotiatues tcptescnted the victor in ihc iwocvcni*. 
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Myron made Statues of pent athletes and pancratiasts at Delphi.' Thus 
he showed as much versatility as Pythagoras in the representation of 
victors in different contests. None of these statues has survived and the 
identification of existing Roman copies with any of them is, of course, 
highly problematical. Thus, a little further on we make the suggestion 
that the statue of the boxer in the Louvre, commonly known ss Pollux 
(Fig. 5&), may be, because of its Myronian character, the statue of the 
unknown Arkadian boxer at Olympia mentioned by Pausanias (in con- 
nection with the boy boxer Philippos) as the work of Myron.* Pliny, in 
the passage just cited, also mentions statues of priitae by Myron, a 
word which has given rise to many interpretations: e. g.., sea-monsters 
{prijtis or pisires),mtT\ working with a cross-cut saw (pristae), players at 
see-saw (jeri.r/a<'?J,-'' and boxers(pycM(*).* Thcmanuscripts are unanimous 
for prisiae, and hence it is probable that a realistic group by Myron is 
meant, since Myron is often classed as a realist in opposition to Poly- 
kleitos, the idealist. Long ago Dalecampius, followed in recent years 
by Furtwaengler,* believed that these pristae formed a votive offering, 
and H. L. von Urlichs has shown that a group of sawyers as the dedica- 
tion of some master-builder is quite in harmony with fifth-century tradi- 
tions.' H. Stuart Jones' connects the words Pirseum et pristasoi Pliny's 
text, and follows the theory of Mayer" that the carpenters or sawyers 
were a part of a group, which represented the inclosure of Danae and 
Perseus in the chest. 

While the athletic statues in motion by Pythagoras and Myron 
became models for later sculptors, especially in the following century,' 
the rest statues of Polykleitos still remained in vogue in works by mem- 
bers of his family and school down through the fourth century, as 
we have seen in our treatment of the Argive-Sikyonian sculptors at 
Olympia. 

MOTION STATUES REPRESENTING VICTORS IN 
VARIOUS CONTESTS. 

We shall now review the typesof victor statues, which reproduced in 
their pose the various contests, i. f., statues in motion. We shall find 

'//.A„ XXXIV. 57. 

*VI. 8.S; Hyde, 79 (Arkadian) and 79a (Phtlippot), and commentary on pp, 59 f. 

■Theifnerprrtatiofinf Murray, (.Vflfj. ft/p., !, 1XS7, pj). J 4. 

*The emenilatian of Lotichbe, Dorptiltrprogt., 1880, p. 9-, accepted by Rei>ch, p. 44, n. J, Ricfc* 
srdion, p. 151, and othcrt. 

*Der Dvmamvelifr uad Jtt Knaif mil t/fr Ganj, 1876, p. 89, n. 30. 

•Qiinicd by J«-Blakc. Add. m p. 4fi. 1. 

'Srirci Paisagri from Ant. Il'rturs Uhitralivi of tkt lUitory o/Ok. Scalpt., p, 66, 

'Mayer, in .-/. M., X\T, llil9I, pp. 246 f., chuwed thai un vate-painiinKt ufMyron't time uod 
on coin* of Klaia, Aeotis, a woman it oftfii reprtsenecd m ttanding in the cheft, while two men, 
fcrtciis and the rarpcnicr, uland beside il. 

*£'■ j:-,ilic niaiueofthc buy boxer Achenaidi of Ephcioi was icpicacnccd in motion, i. r.. in the 
act of Bparrinit, as wc tec from ihe fnncprints on (he iccovcrtd base: Inickr. t. 01., 168; he wwi 
lomc lime between 01*. U) 93 and 103 (=384 and J68 B. C): P.. VI. 4.1 ; Hyde, id; Focfitcr, *iy. 
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it convenient to follow in the main the order of contests as they appear 
on the Oxyrhynchiis Papyrus' — the stade-race (ot&Siov), double race 
(Siav\ot), long race (56Xixos), pentathlon (iripraOXoi'), wrestling, 
(tAXij), boxing (x6$), pankration (TrafKpd.Ttoi'), hoplite-race (ijrXiTT^), 
chariot-race (Tidpnnrov), and horse-race (K^XTjt) — except that we shall 
class the four running races (nos. 1,2, 3, and U) together and include 
the three boys' contests (jratSwi' ffrdStof, raXri, vv^, nos. 8, 9, 1 0) under 
the correspondtnK men's events. The classification of competitors by 
^gc^s (t^XtKiot), which varied at difTerent festivals, will need a word of 
explanation. While athletes at Nemea, the Isthmus, and Delphi were 
divided into three classes, FaZ5«, iyiveioi, and dc^pes,' at Olvmpia 
they were divided into two, tralBts and dv&pf%.' At local competi- 
tions there was a more chiboratc classification. Thus at the Bceotian 
Erotidia, hoys were divided into younger and older;* at the games held 
on the island of Chios there were five divisions, boys, younger, middle, 
and older ephebes, and men;* and at the Athenian Tkfsria, the boys 
were divided into first, second, and third cla-ises, while an open con- 
test also existed for boys of any age." Girls at the Heraio ;ii Olvmpia 
were similarly divided into three classes." Plato proposed three classes 
of athletes in his Lazvs — vaihiKoi, tvhpvi, and a third class, irfivtix>it 
between boys and men." The classification of athletes at Athens into 
roibts and avbpt%, adopted by Boeckh, Dittenberger, and Dumont,' is 
now the one generally followed. According to it the Trat5« were sub- 
divided into three classes, those tiJc irpwrrj? TjXulai, t^s 5ei>Wpos, and 
T^ TptTip; and so the ariivixoi were merely the rratfiK t?js rpirrfi 
ifkuclas. The boys, including the iyivtuii, ranged from 12 to IS years 
old; at 18 they became <bi>T)Qoi or fii'5p«.'* We have already seen that 
the age of boy victors at Olynipia was over 17 and under 20." 

>Sce GrenrdI ind Hiinr. OxyrJiyKikui Pepyuj. II. Mf99. pp. 222 t: R(ib«rt. 0. S., B^[»gt, 
app. p. 192: Di*1(. Ihrm/i. XXWI, 1901, pp. 72 f.: Kaerie. liiU. X.XXIX. 1904, pp. 224 f.; 
Wciuget, A'/io {Bfiira^gt -.ur a!ifn Gf,rh.), IV, pp. 12S f.; V, pp. 1 f. and 1R4 f. 

*Lat« inKiipiinn* mention "1'yiEii.in" :iii J "Utlmnan l>uy!" : we F. M. .Mie, Quaeition/f dfoif 
inifMf adOiympia peniteniri. Dim. inaue-, IfiSfi. p. 4H; Diticnbcrucr. SyUof* II, nos. 677-8; the 
A7lr«u» and AfSpti at Nrmra arc niciiiioncil by I'Irdar. 01., VIII. S4, The buy* in ihfwcon- 
tnii wnc ptahiUy aj{cd i2~l(j, titi: iyii/tioi, l(i-10 (t/. Knbcni-Ganlnrr, Vrrrk Epigtapky, II, 
p. 1M>). itiA the men over 20 years old. 

•FofOlympia. ie* P.,VI. 2.10;6.I; U.1-2; «c. *C. t. C. I, 1 590. 

*Dit(cfibr titer, of. (it., IT, no. 524: VfuW i-cwrl^biv, iUmv,rptrffViipur. 

*t, C-, It, 144. Fut the PanalkftmU, see SuiJat, /, e. Uai-atiraia; Mornmscn, HnrtslQgu, 
1864. p. I4h «f. 'P.. V, 16.2. *Df Ut.. VIII, 8JJ C, D. 

*C. /. C, tnKripiiont tdaiiii): io cphchct. t.%., l.lil; 1S90; DiiienberBcr, Jr £pk/bit Mtifit, 
Ktti, p. 24; Dtimi>m. Kiiai lur C Kpkihit aitiqar, ltt76, pp. 215-16. Tliit claiutieation it fol- 
Iwwd by E. I'ottiM. ». C. !!.. V, 1881. p. 69. 

■^UMetnikcf. in. Dar.-Satl., I, I't. t, /. 9. atkltla, p. 517 (lUa <]ii(>icil by I'otlicr), piopond the 
diviiion intv raUit, 12-16 yriiti old, iriiftuot, tO-SO, and &rf^tr, frvtoiO on. Pollux, VIII. 105, 
and Karpok ration, /. p. (rLlurii, live thcepbcbe igc » IS-Wi %ta^Cyt., 1, 2.8, puts the age 
at l6or 17 far the I'ctiian). 

"Sec Jnirir. -. 0,'.. 56. On the whulc tubjetl, lec Ktiuic. pp. 262 f.. etpectallr p. 263, n. 3; 
lincc, pp, 271-3. 



190 VICTOR STATUI-S REPRESENTED IN MOTIOX. 

As we have already remarked in an earlier chapter, we are mostly 

indehteil to Pausanias for our knowledge of the victor stiitucs at Olvm- 
pia.' He mentions in his perirgfjij of the Altis 192 monuments, 
which were erected to 187 victors.' Some of these victors won in mort 
than one contest, so that there are 258 different victories recorded in 
all. In the following sections wc shall see how these were distributed 
among the various contests. 

Runners: STADtooROMoi, Diaulodromoi, Douchodromoi. 

Running races formed at all times a part of the Greek games and of 
the exercises of the youth in the gymnasia and pahesine. A scholiast 
on Pindar" says that the running race had its origin in the first cele- 
bration of the Eleusinian mysteries. It figures largely in mythology, 
especially at Olympia, which ;ilso shows its untiquity.^ In historic 
times many varieties of running developed, but four chief ones were 
practised at the great games.^ First there was the simple stade-race 
fflT45(Of, Spigot), which was merely the length of the stadion or 600 
Greek feet, correspondingwith the running race of Homer.* Then there 
was the double race (SiavXos), twice as long as the preceding, to the 
end of the course and back again.' The long race (5b\ixoi. 6 fiOKpm 
5p6|U(K)> which Philostratos derives from the institution of messenger 
runners {hnnirodromoi)y^ is variously given as seven, twelve, fourteen, 
twenty, and twenty-four stadcs in length, i. <■., from about four-fifths 
of a mile to nearly three miles.* Lastly there was the race in armor 
(dffXiroSjoi^ws,'" oxXtTijs," dtnrtf.") The long race was instituted not so 
much as a contest of fleet ness as of endurance. At Olympia only men 
were admitted, though there was such a race for boys at Delphi." The 



■VI, 1.3 to VI, 18.7. Wc alio bnow uf 61 othtr riciort with tii muiiuincnti frort) iiuciibKl 
bair fraainfnr 5 recovtredai Olympia; ihete will br iiratod infra ia Ch. VI It, pp.353 f. 

»See Ch. VIJI. infm. p. 339 anA notes }-^. 

•OnO/., IX, ISO, Bf«ckh, p. 228;(/. £ij-.n, m^ijtn., *. c.«rii4«-, p. 743, 2S. 

*l*Kut Apullu beat HcmiGiinrunninKUcO1ynipij,P.,V,7.10i the Iiliran Hcnklcsinitituiedi 
race among his brothcn, P., V, 7.7; and Endymtun ict hiisons to lun, and loinitittiictl the bc>y»' 
rurininBr^itctliirrc. P.,V, 1.4, Thciiintiiiimacirappcariinthc Biircad lentinl, Plt..J; jiseuJo'Dio 
Chr>'f<m., XXXVlf, |>. 2% (Dimlorf);" wii(r]JiMeni<cl on the Kypsrlo* chest; P.,V. 1 7.10. and 
appears on many archaic vas«. On the at-e of the event, •ntv (iiasberset. £r;i>A«Kg nii^ Uniff 
rieki, I, ISM, p. 310 and III. ISSI, p. IW. The Cretans and the l-accdwrnoniaiw tictlftc^ to 

Apollo ipviioioi: PliK , Quaftt. cuni/sp.., VIII, 4 4. 

*SccPh,.3, for the four nimiinnracej; (/., Plaw, df Ltf... 833 .V B, 

'lliaJ. XXIII. 740 f.,<)d.. VIII, nor. (in 1.121 it ii> caLlecl Jp^»ot). In tome hiiiotic camts, 
the iiadc-ratc tcmainrd ihr nnly cvcrit; ■•. e , at the ilcftnaia on Salamis; C. /. C, 1. 108. For 
fhr Hade-race, see P.. I. 44.h 111, I4.3l IV, 4.5.e(c. On its origin. i(« Ph., 5. 

)Srh<il.on Ari«nph.,^t>^x, 292(ed.J.W.Whtte. I^U);P.,V.li.A. Onus ori^n. see Ph..6ip<l 
tf. Krauw, |>p. 345 f. 'Ch, 4. 

•SuiJa»|j. p. JiAixot; «hol. on Aiitiophancf, Jvij, 292 ( = seven stadia); Boeckh, C /. C. I. 
no. 1515, p. 70J ( = uiOirurily tevcn tiaJiih *chwl. un Suph., £/reJrii, C^l. Sec Kraitsci 1. p, 348, 
n. 13; Grashrricer, op. cit., I, pp. 312 T. 

"Poll., Ill, 151; schol. on Arisioph., //fWn., 214; etc. 

"P., pajtim; Oxy. Pop.: tic. '*Pli.. 7. Fot two iheorint of ilsoTigin.KesH^, 

"P., X, 7.5; KratiEc, Dir Pylhim, Nrm/rn, vnd lithmifn, pp. 150 f. 
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Cretans were famed in this style of running.' The race in armor, 
'whtch was a double race or two stades at Olympia, wc shall discuss 
TurthiT on. Probably the boys' stadc-racc at Olympia was shorter 
than that of the men. Plato, who gives the historic division of running 
races outlined above, has the boys run one-half of the men's course 
and the epliebes (&yiiteu)t) two-thirds,^ Just so Pausanias has the 
girl runners at the Olympia Ileraia run one-sixth of the men'.s .itadion.' 

At Olympia, as at the Panalhenaia in Athens and probably else- 
where, the first event preceding ;ill others was the stade-race. Pausa- 
nias says th^t it was the oldest event at Olympia,' and it existed there 
all through antitiuity from the first recorded Olympiad ( = 776 B.C.), 
when Koroibos of Elis won.* But the notion generally held" that the 
stade-race for men was honored above all other events at Olympia, 
because the winner became iv6)vv^t for the Olympiad and because his 
name occurs in the lists of Africanus for every Olynipiad, is incorrect. 
In rwo passages TUukydides cites Olympic pancratiasis for datcs,^ 
and in the earliest inscription which makes use of Olympiads for 
chronology the later introduced pankration is the event used.* The 
literary supremacy of Athens, where, at the l*anatkenaia, the stade- 
race was the most important event, doubtless helped bter in making 
the stade runner at 01ympi:i eponymous. This custom, however, was 
not generally employed before the third century B. C. 

Pausanias dates the introduction of the double foot-race at Olympia 
in Ol. 14 (=724 B. C.)." He does not say when the long race was in- 
stituted, but Eusebios says that it was in 01. 15 (=720 B-C.).'" Thcboys* 
stade-race was introduced there in 01. 37 ( = 632 B.C.)." The hoplite- 
race was inaugurated at the end of the si-tth century B. C, in 01. 65 
( = 520 B.C.)." Pausanias mentions 24 nadiodromoi at Olympia, who 



*Cf. Plato, ^ t^f., 1, p. 62S v.. Thus ike Crc<ant F.ri-otdc* and Sotadc* won iKe diiiance 
ra« nei« tjcki ErK-.nlt, in Ols 77 jtij 7^' { = *72 and 4M U. C): P., VI. 4.1 1 ; Oxy. Pap.-. Hyde, 
■l6iF*«s«T.206.2IJiS<,iad« in OU.9y.lCW( = }lM.3B0B.C'.>:I'..Vt, 13.6; Hyde, 136iK«T««. 
i\T, Hi. The Cicun I'hilomiies, couritt o/ Alciandci tli« (iicat , had an hanor statue at Olym- 
pia: P., VI. I6-S; Hyde. I5-la. At itie gatnn ac Ttapezoui ovct sixty Cmani etitMi:)!: Xcn., 
At>»i., IV. «. 27; </, Kr»uK. pp. M2 f. 

*Df Ut-. Vllf. 8SJ C. »V. 16.!. 

*V,S.fi; cf. IV, 4-ii VHI,2A.4. Hiftiaienxm ahf>ut ihf jntiqiiiiy nfrhe event in rntrnhiwatej 
by [Autarch, ^luv/f. rt-nrir., V, 2.12. Ph (=otily «*eni miiil Ol. 14), and HoM:bi<>«. Clreiii*.t, I, 
p. 193 (ed. ^cliocnc). Giidinct, |>- S2, belierci that if the Olympic Kainct dcvcl(>|H-iJ fiom i 
siniclr evcfu, ii wu ptctbabty not Unm the stade-tatc, but fiuiti cither the 6tht in atmot ot tlic 
cha(KM>[acc. 

'P., V, 8.6, etc.; Fopttter, I. *Di«niucd by Gaidinrf. pp. 52 and ]72>3. 



)|II. S (» Durinit of Kt>ocl». who 
Hyde. 61; Focr«cr.3(0];V.49(-Ai 
-420»(.C,: I'.. VI, 6.1i Hyde, Jji 
'Dincnberaet,*""'"'* t. ni>.256( 
•V, gAi CO- 12. and 

'"/-. f-.-cor 12. 

"r..V,B.9 ihP 

'»P..V.8.I a>i 



°J 



■ond victcwy in Ol. SS ( = 42M B. C.) : P.. VI. 7. 1; 
■ M ainalnt, who wiin his 6t» victory in Ol. 90^ 



I.I 



ii>Ol.ltO.-220B.C.). 

"'<i>t.'. 

' i)f.^.C.\ f. c. 

tdiner, p. 70. 
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won 32 victories, which miikes this event third in importance, next 
after boxing and wrestling. He mentions 7 victors in the dnublc race 
with II victories, ami 5 victors in the long race with 8 victories. 
He also mentions 12 hoplite victors with 14 victories. Consequently, 
in all four running events there, he records 48 victors with 65 victories, 
which brings the running races only to second place in importance 
at Olympia, ranking next after boxing.' The ordinary sprinter or 
staJiadromos, and the double sprinter, diauhdromos or hopUtodromoSf 



Fio. 37. — Athletic StTiies from a Sixth-ccmurj- B. C. Panathenatc Amphora. 
Stadiodromoi (left) and Dolichodromoi (^right). 

naturally ran difTercntly from the endurance runner or doUchodrontos. 
Panathenaicvasesclearly show this difference. Thuswhilethesprinter 
swung his arms violently, spreading the fingers apan and touching 
the ground only with his toes" (Kigs, 36A and .^7, left), the endurance 
runner, who had to conserve his strength to the last, ran with a long 
stride, holding his arms bent at the elbow and close to the body, his 

'Otirunnini; races, are Krausc, t,pp, }37r;<!»()ini;r, C.'h. XIII. pp. ITOf.; DiL-Sagl, I. Pi. 3t 
pp. UAi i.:Gt*t\>^rtfj, E'tirhmnniK^ Vvirfrickl,l, pp. 3I2f-;«c. 

*FiE. I7lrf< = ^hn. d. I.. I. 1829-Jj. PI. XXII. 6b: */■ iM.. 4b. and X. 1874-78. Pi. Xl.Vril. f. 
and PjiiMhenaic amphora in D»r.-Saj1., I. Pt. 2. p. IM 3. fit- 2239. Fif. 3M-G*fha»d. IV. PI. 
CCLiX. I. AIk cf. > lixth-century U. C. amphora in Munich, no. 49S: Moh. 4. I., X. PI. 
XLVII), mi GirJincr, p. 281, tiic. 52; Pcrroi-Chipici. X, p. 129, fis- 92 (ni^i); a fourth -century 
Panitkcnak amphuu ; CiarJinci.p. 2S3, fi|[.53, froin Sicpbani. Comftei rtiulaj dt la <Bmtit.inipir. 
tvfkeol,, St. PdcnbufK, 1876, Atlifi PLI. 




fists doubled and his body slightly bent forward, its weight resting on 
the ball of the foot, the heel being raised only a little. Thus Philos- 
tratos says that the dolichoiiromoi ran with iheir hands extended 
and with their fists balled, but that at the tinish they also swung 
thi'ir arms violently like wings.' The r:ice (showing balled fists) is 
seen on a Panathenaic amphora dating from the archonsliip of Nikc- 
ratos (333 B.C.), now in the British Museum, and on another of the 
sixth century B.C., pictured in Fig. 37 (right).' In the liiaulos the 
movement was less violent. Thus on an Athens vase inscribed,"! am 
a diaulos runner,"'* the movement is between that of a sprinter and 
an endurance runner. It seems probable that this diffcrcnccin thestylc 
of running was similarly shown in sculpture.' We shall next consider 
certain sculptural munuments which repre.«;ent runners. jH 

The typical scheme for archaic and afchaistic art was to represent 
the runner with one knee nearly touching the ground, the upper leg 
forming a right angle with the lower, the other leg being perpendicular 
to the upper. This scheme appears on many vases and reliefs and in 
statuettesandstatues.^ This old method of depicting runners 'was kept 
up by vase-painters down to the time of the red-figured masters." Wc 
see them on many reliefs, /■. .5., on the Ionic-Greek reliefs on the thrc< 
archaic bronze tripods of the middle of the sixth century B.C. in the pos- 
session of Mr. James Loeb;^ on a small bronze relief in the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York which represents a winged Horea.s;* and on the 
marble funerary stele of the so-called dying hoplite runner found in 
1902 near the Thcseion, and now in the National Museum in Athens.* 
Almost the same position as that of the figure on this Athenian relief is 



Th., ill oW VT(fxiii|iivoi Itri Tuu> x< >;>»)>'- 

The Aid = H. .\f. raja, U (Xtr. (iatdinci. p. 380. fig. SI; Mon. J. A. X. 1874-7!*. PI. Xl.VHI. 
e, 4; C V. Hill. lUuntaunns i,j SehoalCUisuf, 19113, fin. J'X):ihe second (yig. 37, righi) -.l/t-a. 
d. /.. I. IS29-.(J. I'l. XXII. 7b; tlardintr, p, 279, fig. 50; Dai.-SaBl, p. 1M4, U- 22JO- 
inoihtf m Shii. J. I, X. PI. Xl,Vm, f, 6. 

'Naiional Museum, im. 761. 'CJ. Kciich, p. 46. 

K)n (hit iiiodc nf rt|iicscnrinR (iinnrrt. »cc Schmitlt tn Murnchtnet onkan}. Stttiun mn Aadtn* 
ktn A. furtaa/nghf datgtbfaih!, 1 W9. mi. 24? i. (cipccially p. 257). 

'S«Kal!(mann.y*..X.l«y5,pr»-V'f.an(lfiit. 4.j», 5'. { = (icrhar(l,lV. 256;Mi>iTay.D/«(»f>»i 
Crftk I' tilt! , V, 1(4J two riinncK; the iii«iiof of the same vaw lUarcprctviiKiiicka i(inii«t: p. 61, 
fig. 7. C.f. i\m |.. !K. Hr. i ( = Murray, X. ,57; .Mm. J. !., IV, IS44^S. V\. XXXIII), trpfMcudng 
H-cinici on a r.-f. vancuf ihc icvirte sijlc; aUii |i. ^9, Hr. 6;cic. Alio r/. Jiidhncr, p- 41, fie. 56a [t 
later t.-f kyiix in Miiniirh, no, 803 .^V). siiiiwiiic n prniaihlrtr rimnirtic with »a ekoniicn, 'Hk ful- 
lowiiiK b--f. vaicx, whiih ihow (c|>itient;niriti» of mth atcliaic cuiiriL-i*. arc lalccn frtwn Pctnic- 
Chipitx, X. I'il4: the jHoin-Atric amphora of Nfttot, p. 71. hg. 63 C = .inl. Dfntm.. 1. T«r, 
p. 46j:cupffom.4*ei>'ai p. 77. fif 68 (-./. Z.. XL, ISS2, PI. IX)iCorinthun amphora, p. lOJ. 
fig- 74 ( — Poiiiir, I'ai/i anU'j»fi, I'l. I.IX, V. S5>); tlic (Juritiin on ihc Ki.iri(nii Vji«, |>. l'>>, fif 
lOIJIftotn Fuftw.-K<:id>hold, Ghtch. I'aiinmairrri, PU. t-lll); on neck of ananiphota by Pain- 
phains ID the Louvre, p. 3Ufi. fift, 233 (-Potiici, op. til., I'l. LXXXVIIl). 

'Di»cu*Kd (wronRly. I iHink. a» Etiiwcan) bv G. H. Cha.t: A. [. A.. Xll. 1908, pp. 287 f., 
Pli. Vlll-XVni CrspecianyXlI-XVIIIcn. XV = Richardson, p. 69. fiK. 27. 

■Richcpr. Grrrb. Etruititn, and Rmtian SroiiLfi. no. 46. fig. on p. 30; MuifUm BltU., I9|l 
(April), pp. 92 f-, and liit. 5 (kifhter); ii ii 4| inthrs till. 

'No, 19S9. liwillbvdiicuKcdinuurireattncnt uf hopIitod(oincti'i/''i*iP-^W>niJ n. 2. 
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seen in :i small bronze in the Metropolitan Museum, whose primitive 
features and solidly massed hair date it in the early part of the sixth 
century U. C' Another shghtly larger bronze in the same museum rep- 
resents Herakles running, in a kneeling posture.^ Because a spearman 
is incongruous behind a bowman, Kalkmann* and FurtwaengleH have 
interpreted the two kneeling figures near cither end of the West gable 
of the temple on Aegina as archaic runners (see Fig. 21, left). We may 
further compare with these figures the positions, though not the 
motives, of two others from the West gable at Olympia,' as well as 
that of the kneeling bowman UtrakUs from the East gable of the 
cemple on Aegina.* In this connection we shall also mention the life- 
size marble torso of a kneeling youth found in Nero's villa at Subiaco 
in 1884 and now in the Museo delle Tcrme, Rome (PI. 24).' This 
statue, representing a boy of delicate build apparently striding forward 
with the right leg and bending the left so that the knee nearly touches 
the ground, has been regarded by some scholars* as a runner, whose 
pose copies the archaic manner, being historically the last example 
known of its use in sculpture. The right shoulder is turned backward 
and the head, now missing, was turned back and upwards; the right 
arm is raised high and twisted about with the palm of the hand facing 
backward, the left arm extended with its hand in some way related to 
the right knee. The impression made on the spectator is that of a boy 
bending aside as if to ward off some danger. It is an excellent piece of 
work, evidently the marble copy of an origin a I brnnzf. This has been va- 
riously assigned to the fifth, fourth, and even later centuries B.C.,'' and 
interpreted in various ways" — as a NiobiJ," as Ganymedes swooped 

>Rkh»r, no. 16. lig. on p. 10; Mut. Bui!.. I'm (May), p. 7t( (Robinun); it it 21 mtht* lall. 

iRkhtcr, no. 61, fig. «n p. 43^ Mui. Bull., 191} {D<x.),f>p. 2(A t. and % 7 (RKbtct); it is 3ft 
inchf* t«1l. *0f. (it., pp. 65 anil 74. 

*Jfci<ft. lUi Utiliitvm i^r Apheia. PI. XCVI, noj, 32 and 3; in the Glyptothci tbc»« irc nos. 
78 and ^l: sec von M^ch. V\. 78 (tni<ldlc]. 

•The Lii>.[h G ind rhc boy P: Ti«., ^i.. III. ISRR. pp. 117 f.. Pt. V (=Q and F in ihe new 
artangtmrnt on I'l. VI); Kalkmann. of. (it., p. 75. 'BuHp, 180; it it 0.79 meter hieh. 

\tm. Dtitim., \. Pt- S. 1890, PI. I.VI (text. pp. 45-46, by Wimtr); B. B.. no. 2*9; Bttlk,92 
{two view»)*nd 95; von Mich, 226; Ht\h\yi, Ftuhrtr, II, no. 1353; CmJc, 10&3; CaltiBnon. II, p. 
361, fie. lS4;C;ar<lincr,5ni;>t.. PI. LXXlII;Kcinach, Rit.,\\, 2,41!>,7. It is I mctcihieh (Bulk). 

*£*- f • Kalkmann, Jh., X, 1895, pp. 46 f., PI. I Jnd fi%. 1 in text; he Jcfcndi thii view, Aid., 
XI. 1*>6. pp. 197 f. 

■ToiheAfthby K:ilkmann, Bullr. f\inytMR&\ti {Sitih. Mtuti. Akad.. 1907. Pr. II.pp.2l9-22a 
~Hadnanie copy), and ochert: tu the fourth by H'tnTer.Collignon. and von Maeh; CoUitnon, II, 
pp. 3S9f., canneettinttytimically wiih the s'l-ciillfd tUoKrai orihcGlvpimhek, rcprrMrnttJ in a 
(imilarpwc ( = yuft«.-Wu!ict», J?fjcAr.." 270; B. B.,4Ja; F. W., I2(.3'). and with the tlypno) m 
the Piado, Madrid { — Wwhnu, Dit am. Bildte. in Madrid, no. J9; Fmtw., Mw., pp. 64S f.j Col- 
liKiton. II, p. 3!7, fi>;. 181; F. W., 1287; for imall replica* in broTW.f, »rc WinncftlJ. llypnot, 
p. S, n. 2). and atsiicnt all three to the fouith ceniuT>- U. C. and tu Skopaic an. Amdunx 
xtiipn the Subiactt ynuih t« Helleniitic timet: <tfii). and kui«i ef Romf, I, fi(. 60. 

'*Fof a list of ten sitch interprftationt, see de Ritldcr, Rn. ard., XXXI, Scr J. 1S97, p. 26>, 
n. i't anJ B. Saucr. Dec Knabe von Subiaco, Ffitfabt II. Blutmner udfrrrUlit, I9H, pp. 143 f., 
lod note I on p- Hi. 

"£. g.,by iIuUt;Bmio, .^uront'd, 1, 190(i, p. 21; c/. Winter./, ci etc. IfaNiobid, hewasptoba- 
blj wounded in the neck (rj. the one in Milan) and formed part of a group. 
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down upon by the eagle,' as Hylas drawn into the water by nymphs 
when he was hlHng his pitcher,^ as a batl-player," as a boy throwing 
a lasso,* as a gable figure,' as a runner at the games, etc. Many of 
these interpretations are purely fanciful; the last is, perhaps, as good 
as any. though the strongly turned upper body seems not quite fined 
to it. If it represents a runner, the sculptor has reproduce<l the welt 
known archaic pose. 

The Statue of the Runner Ladas. 

We shall next consider the famous statue of the runner Ladas by 
Myron, which is unfortunately known to us only from literary evidence, 
but which attained in antiquity an even greater fame than his nameless 
Diskobntos, since it ponrayed even mote tension than that wonderful 
work. Its fame was partly due to the picturesque story how ihe 
victory cost the runner his life, for he died of strain while on his way 
home to Sparta; it was also due in no less degree to the striking way In 
which the victor was depicted." 

Two fourth-century epigrams tell us of the statue. The first of these 
runs: 

Akhai Ti> CTTaSiov tW iJXaro, e'rt SikirTJi, 

\6 i/'6^os fiv i'OTrX 1)7705 kv ovaai, koX orti^ai'oCTO 
AA5flj KoX K&iivwv BiLKT\!\w oil TTpoi^rj.y 

The second epigram, naming Myron as the sculptor, runs: 

Bvfioy, iv' iKpoTarti) wi'd'fiaTi $tU Scuxa. 

aisnaTt rticraloi' ■jr/xwSoKiiji' are^iwju. 

i|Iy Liicn. SfMf J akrkuf iktt (. kl. AUirtvm,V, 1W2, pp. 427 f; tf. ]h. otjt. arrfc. I»jt.. IX, 

1906, pp. 27i f. 

'Formerly by G. Kocnc, Jh., XI, H96, pp. 11 i.;cf. ihc Pampcian wall-pjintinK. ititl^ p. 15^ 
Sfi- 3;hr hat iinccKivuiii[i this vicwrico Saucer,/, r. 

*[)r Kiddrr, op. til.; the hundi term to have been placed u-rong for this iDicrprtiacion. t)io«th 
H«1btK and Ai»Huii4t 6ritl it puiitihk. 

'I'rwfscn, Jb., XI, IS'Jfi, pp. 302 f.; nueh i mmivc was unknown to antiiitiicv and it ba«c>l <mi 
ihcwr<>nit aHumption thit imaible hand liolJing a topc-likc object) nluchwai found in thciiUBC 
auvationt, bclontti (« ihc statue : »c lIclliiK, /. t. 

. *Ssiier, in ihc public;iiitin mcnilonf J, bdicvcs the liddlc best Milrcd by atmimiriic thai till 
figure funiiFily was part of a sable eroop; tec the lecoDstiiiciian (by Lucbkc), p. 145, li|[. 4. He 
dates it in (he Kccunil halfaf the fifth century H. C. ciintcmporaiy with the Itititino. 

The ftcftnest of i.adas was often extolled, (specially by late Gtcrk and Komin wntm; P, 
iri, 21.1; Plut., Prarcip. itT. rfip.. It); Catulliu, I.V, 2S; Juvenal, XIII, 97; Manid. U, 
LXXXVl, S. and XC, 5i Seneca, Up., LXXXV, i; Solintis, 7; ci«. 

'.7- PI., IV, no. S!;heic9ine ] vrai added by Jacnbii, and lint 4^ by Itenndntftfrvni twopatotlKsaf 
the tpiBram in A, G,, XI. ^ and 119; in the fiiii parody dUo* stands for Adtai and nti)»hqcfoi 
•c^tirtMi. See Uenndorf, lit antkologtar G*ance Epitrammetu q»at ad artfs tprctant, Dt«. iaauf., 
1362, pp. 13 f., and Kalkmann, Jb . X, 1895, pp. 76-77 and notes. Siudnjcxka (tee n<xi note) 
readi line 4: AUmt, ol S'iU^i iitrvKir oB wpoiffa*. 
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To these verses are added the following, which Benndorf chinks 
belonged to another epigram on the same statue: 

ir\T^prjs iXiriSoi iaHu, axpot? 5' ivl xei^wtf Ofl'^iUa 

b. ii&ct$ ■ w Wx*"? irvtVfiaTfK uKVTtpa.^ 

Professor Ernest Gardner translates the two parts of the second 
epigrrim as follows: 

"Like ;is thou wnst in life, Ladas, breatlilng forth thy panting sou!,' 
on rip-toe, with everj,' sinew at full strain, such hath Myron wrought 
thee in bronze, stamping on thy whole body thy eagerness for the 
victor's crown of Pisa." 

"He is filled with hope, and you may see the breath caught on his 
lips from deep within his Ranks; surely the bronze will leave its ped- 
estal and leap to the crown. Such art is swifter than the wind,"^ 

Even if part of the epigram is rhetorical, wc can not doubt that Ladas 
was represented in the final spurt just before he arrived at the goal. 
His eagerness was not confined to the face — though the panting breath 
could have been indicated by half opened lips, hut was visible in the 
whole body."* Whereas the girl runner of the Vatican (PI. 2) is repre- 
sented at the beginning of the race, Myron's statue represented Ladas 
at the end of it. Probably the victor was represented with his weight 
thrown on the advanced foot and with the arms close to the sides and 
bent at the elbows — a treatment which would have been easy for the 
sculptor of the Diskoboloj. Mahler tried to Identify the statue with 
one of the Naples group of so-called runners (Fig. 51).' However, ?$ 
we shall see, these probably represent wrestlers, and not runners, and 
neither of them shows any such tension as wc should expect from the 
description of the statue of Ladas. Though Foerster believes that the 
statue of Ladas stood in Olympia, in honor of his victory in the long 
race there,'' we can rot say definitely where it was.' 

^J.Pl., IV, 54. Bcnndocrcoricni the Mm. leading vf the l«it half of I. 3 atrtOoara^diJrirxt; 
(ithcTS trad the wliuli- line: 9or6vl = leitiai-\ Ir'^poTdrvffK^M''"* ^<I< irvx^ Onlhr two cpiKTimSt 
i« $EuihiiCTt!ci, Myion'* (jiIbh, Brr. jaetki. CeuUiih. d. ffia.. Pfniolog.'hiiio*. Ci., SI, 1900^ 
pp. Ji9 f, (specially pp. .v'3 f,), 

^Reading ^tioQ^ Ovui" f»i viDtw 6Iuio*, "flyinit from winiI*Fooied Thyino^" 

of Jacobi. On postiblc rrndingi, ter Siiiitnicuka, /. t., pp. 337 f. 

*S«c Kalkroaiin, op. til., pp. 77-S; Reiwh, p- «; (/. Gcrck*, /*., VIII. 1893, p. 1 15, on the 
mcinitiKiifihc wind* set Vfia nii-aa^ita. 

>Ptiylilt: u. I. Sfh.. p. 1 7; von Miich. nn. 2S9; B. B.. 354. 

•No. 249. 749a; he fix** his viitoij- in 01. ( M Hi <-440 B. C.>. because of ihe laie daiing of 
Myron hy Fliny. //. ,V.. XXXIV. i9(/fo'uJiOI.90 -430 B.C,:^/. Bninn. 1, 142 f); Fuifwamitler 
dated hit activity within the tirsi half of ihr hfih centurv B. C: Mp,, p. l)i2;Kahcn ptovitutnallv 
date, the victorj- of I-adii« in CM. (?) 7<i ( -476 B. C.). tli.».Kh Se fi.iJ* that ()l*. HO and «l /-*«' 
456 B. C.) ate potaihlc: kc 0. S.. p.tSii here he daut the jculptui ( f> 47«-f 

'C/.iVr-..Ch,Vni.p.36S,n. 1. 




Fic. 3S. — Statue of a Kunner. Pa- 
lazzo dei Conservatori, Rome. 



Fig. 39. — Statue of » Runner. Pa- 
lazzo dei Conservatori. Rome. 



at first interpreted as runners, but later were regarded as forminE a 
group of wrestlers, who were standingopposite one another and lioldlnj; 
their hands out fi)r an opening. However, there is nothing in the pose 
or the expression of these statues to show the tension of two oppo- 
nents. Moreover, they certainly never formed a group, for stylistic 
differences reveal that they are copies of statues by different nrtists 
who lived at different times; one belongs to the severe style of the last 
quarter of the fifth century,' while the other, with its softer forms, 
smaller head, and deeper-set eyes, is a product of the fourth century B.C.' 



'HclbiB./'t'-A'/f. I, (lo) 11.5.914; CK.y.-.>73,S7-li a Com. i?!jm,. IV. I87fc, !'!». IX-X. pp. 68f.i 
U. B..3^3 (richt andlcru; Kcinjch, /fr^.,11, z, SI0,4.an(L fonhc toiso. sec II, :. 5-11, i i~8. 
Com. Rom..P\.\l). 



*HclbiK.9l4. 



'Hclbifo9l3. 
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The prominent edge of the chest is doubtless meant to indicate the hard 
breathing of a runner.' Just in front of the tree-stump on the older 
statue is to be seen a round hoh- in the plinth, which may have been 
made for the end of a club held in the right hand, as such an object is 
found in other works of art, notably in a statuette from Palermo, which 
is the copy of a fifth-century B.C. original, and on a second-century B.C. 
grave-stele from Crctc.^ Its use, however, is not certainly known. 

Furtwaengler, by an ingenious process of reasoning, argued that he 
had recovered an actual statue of an Olympic runner in the so-called 
Atkibieuies, formerly in the Villa Mattei, but now in the Sala dclla Biga 
of the Vatican.' This torso he ascribed to the sculptor Krcsilas, because 
of its likeness to the Fi^riklts of that master, which once stood on tht: 
Akropolts,* and to a marble torso in Naples representing a wounded 
man ready to fall, which he thinks is a copy of the Volneraius defidens 
of Kresilas mentioned by Pliny.* The Alkibiades is very similar to the 
Naples gladiator, though later in date; the bearded head, drawn-jn 
stomach, and muscular chest, and the veins in the upper arm are com- 
mon to both. The restorer of the Vatican statue has placed a helmet 
under the right foot. But the dcep-brcathing chest may indicate a 
runner^ as wc saw in the case of the statues of the Conscrvatori just 
discussed. Furtwaengler has the body bend further forward, so that 
the right foot may rest upon the ground and the glance be fixed upon 
the goal, with the arms extended at the elbows, a position proved for 
the right arm, at least, by the puniAlo above the hip. As the head 

*So FurrwjcnBlcT. -Wp., p. 128, n. I. \fw.,ii. 2S>,n. 3. and Hctbig (>dcil.);onibaothiM hioJ, 
Rciich {p, 46), B. B.,in(]form«rl)'HclbiK(intheli[st«(litioncifhisCiii(//), have reganled ihemai 
wrestler*. 

The luturtto and rclitf *re pi«utc4 in Moi. tnl., XI, 1901, PI. XXV], 2, and pp. -102 f. Tic 
•tatumcalwin Anidt-,\inclunc<£:n:f.'(ik/nd&mcn,nu. 552, and Kcin^ch, Jt^p., II. s, St0.4J. 

*\lp., pp. 126f.,an<JliK-31;il/ii'.> pp. 2M f., fii- jS.hcrciherciturt^J y^tlihavc been removed 
and hU own letioraiion i* [ivcn in an outline drawint- Sec alsoB. B.,no. \29i^t^\ni, Futkrtr, I, 
522; Clarae, 8J7, 2099. 

^Mentioned by P., 1, 23.2 and I, 25.1; the inicribed b»te h» been round (tee l^ollinc 
'Kpx^'ay^iy'*^ A*Xt£<*, ISrfy, p. 35, 11. 2). The Perildfi i« cxernpliltct) by two iiiscribtd copicc 3 
letminal buK in London: B. M. Sfulfi., I, no. Si9 and fig. 23 on p. 2S9; Ancient MarkUt in tht 
Stuitk .Vu/mm. 1415, Vl X\X[ii .^ Z.. XXVI. ]H6». PL [I, be. 1 and pp. I f. (Conu)i Furiw., 
.\fp., pp. 117 C„ PI. VII and fiB. 46 (profile): -Vw.. P). IX and pp. 270f.; F. W.. 481; a teminal 
lwfriinbcViticin;Vi«nmi. ttcnctr. gr., 1H24-26, I. I'l. XV and p. 178; B. B.,no. 156; Helbtg. 
Ftuhtt'. i. 276; ArndfBiuckmann, Gtie<h. u. rorm. PortrarU, 413, 414: Benwuillti Gfirth. 
;**pto|'.. I. PL XI. p. KXH: etc. 

*K. -V , XXXIV, 74; in this pitiagc Pliny also mcntioni an CTym/ru/ PetitUt. The Naplet 
ttaiuchai becDwronily rcitorvd aiaglidiacot; itit pieiuicd.mtnui thcrvttoiaiions.in^Up., p.l25, 
lic.SO;.1/K'.,p.2e2,6G.37ic/.CIarac, ^70, 2310 and 872.2210. FurnraenKlcroanneeisiliititstur 
mih (he bfontr one of a certain Dilircplics pieiccd with arrows, which Pausmias taw on the 
Akropultf, I. li.i: a buii Tuund ihere. imciibed with the name Krecilat, tuppurted a votive 
offerinBof Heritinlyktis, r he son «f Dutrephcmn Athena: /. C. B., 46; C /. .1., 1,402 (Kitchhoff, 
who appoMi th* conr>ection) ; ej. p. 373. The baie *how» that afieutenoodupon it iiiihepoiebf 
anoihei (iKuie. whtch appears on a whiic-Iaccd .\iiiclekyUit»in theCab. dct Mcdailktin Piuia 
(Mf.t p. I?ti hg. 4S}, which Puttwacnslcr believes a free icndcrins of (he Kmiisan suiuc. 
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shows portrait-like features and only those athletes who had won three 
victories had portrait statues, he has identified the original of the Jlki- 
biadei with the statue of the famous stade-runncr Krison of Hiniera, 
who won his victories at Olympia just after the middle of the fifth 
century B. C, the approximate date of the Vatican copy.' Such an 
identification appears, however, to be too far-fetched to be convincing. 

Statues ok Boy Runners. 

Probably the statues of bov runners did rot differ essentially from 
those of men. That they were sometimes represented in motion is 



«^».^ 




FlC. iO. — Statue of ihi; I itijs'ii- puller [Hpinano), 
Palazzo dei Conservatori, Rome. 

shown by the footprints on the recovered base of the statue of Sosi- 
krates by an unknown artist. Here the right foot touched the ground 
only with the front portion.'^ The view has often been expressed that 
the bronze statue in the Palazzo dei Conservator!, Rome, known as the 

>In Olf. 83, 84, 83 (=44S-i40 I). C): Afr; Fuertier. 2J9, 245. 24D. Krimn is mentLoned by 
Plaio, Proiai., JJS E, and ieLig., VI 11, 840 A; Arigrnphancs of By«»mion (*f ui Zonari)i,l,p.4SI, 
AW^afvd lleaych., j.f. TpWr); ]'lut., Ji- mJn/. /I <i<niVi Dinr-, \&: and df T'^n^u. «itiffi., 12; ttc 

*liuehr.v.Oi.,m. HewonCH.(?} 80 (=460 B. C): P. VI. B.Ii Hyde, 7li Fom»r, 280. 
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SpinarioiThorn-pulUr) portrays arunncr(Fig. 40).'^ It represents aboy, 
from twelve to fifteen years old, seated upon a rock bending over and 
engrossed in extracting a thorn from his left foot, which rests upon the 
right knee. ITic severe hair treatment, low forehead, full ciieeks, and 
strong chin appear to show the Ideal beauty of a boy of the period of 
about 460 B. C. The motive seems to have been inspired directly by 
nature- — witness the supple bend of the back, the delicate arms, the 
naive, though not too realistic, concentration of interest in the act por- 
trayed. Few pieces of ancient sculpture have given rise to more discus- 
sion and extraordinary difference uf opinion than this popular work. 
One school of archfcologi-sts' believes it a late adaptation of a Hellenistic 
original, a more accurate copy being the one in the British Museum, and 
consequently views it as a purely gc«rf statue impossible of conception 
before Alexander's time. According to this view the London copy was 
an archaistic work of the time of Paslteles. Another school, however, 
including Helbig, Wolters, Kekule. and many others, sees in the Roman 
statue an original work of 460to450 B.C., chiefly because the face shows 
great similarity to those of the statues of the Olympia gables (especially 
to that of Apollo)^. According to this view the statue can not have 
been a gcnr^ work, as such works of decorative character were of later 
origin, but the motive mu,st be sought in some definite incident — ^in 
some myth or historical event. Thus it has been referred to the coloni- 
zation of theOzolian Lokroi,whose ancestor Lokros is said to have got a 
thorn in his foot and to have founded cities near where this occurred in 
fultilment of an oracle. Many others, on the other hand, have seen in 
its motive that of a boy victor in running, who has gained his victory 
despite a thorn, which he is now pulling out, and who has dedicated his 
statue to commemorate both the victory and the untoward circum- 
stances under which it was won. It has been assigned to various 
sculptors and schools- -to Myron, Pythagoras, and Kalamis, and to 
Peloponnesian, Bieotian, and even Sicilian art.' The boy's absorption 
in his task certainly reminds us of the concentration so characteristic 
of the Diskobolos of Myron. In determining its age and artistic 

)B. B., nc. Jll : Itullr, 164. inil tig. 9) on pp. >61-2 (cau on rnund baiip in Erlangcn); vun Macji 
TliComitnon, I, p. -117, fit;. 215; Rayet, 1. PI. 35; HiAUg. Fu/hrer, I,9S6;(;itW,f, 617; Zidiniki, 
Rhfin. Mu! iXXXiX. I}>^4, 1'p ll*f. (whofefcrs tIteoriBinal posMhly toSifongylionhK.W,, 21S, 
For icplicat, »ce Gds. Anfi., 1881, p. 130; Kayct, wm to PI. 35; and Furiw«ni!ler, Drr Dvmaitt- 
v^k^it9d^frKi»AemitJfr Ganu^^ydtVV-^ ('• RnnKh, Jiij>..l, 344,6. It naacalkil i runner 
fint bjf Viiconri. Opf'f ranV. IH27-31. IV. PI. XXIII. vp. 16J f. whu lixt b«n followed by 
^Collignon, ZiHintki. Kiyri, Kriich ip. 46), Kichardion (p. 144). and orhnf. It ii O.SO mem 
i|h (Bu)l«). 

'£-j..Ovrtbc<-lc,n,pp.I82-lSS.»ndnoicilO-24oflp. IR6- On p. ISJ.fig. l86.hc|tiv«llIlJst(a- 
UOIu of the three principal copies — the mirllc one in ihr Brilith Museum (»), ihe bronx« stim- 
eiteinOiion Kuihtrhild's collection in Paris (b), and thcCjpitQJincbtonzcin Ramc(c). He 
brine* it ima iclatinn wiiK thenculptoi ilucthui, whui» knuwn to luirc inailc stated gtntt ktuta 
of hoyi. /. (..one in the llcuion at Olympii, P , V. 17. 4 (>■ S. Q-. 1S96). 

'Von Mach. no. S6; ri-. KeLule. A.Z.XLl. 1893. p, 2«, and F. W.. 215. 

•See *. A/. 5rfW^., Ill, pp. 109-110. 
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affiliations several things must be considered. In the first place, the 
Roman statue isa copy, as the rockon which the boy sits is cast with the 
figure, which would have been impossible in the fifth century B.C. The 
long hair on this copy, which is short on the one in the British Museum, 
falls down the neck, but not over the cheeks, as it should on a head 
which is thus bent downwards. Pjsiteles almost certainly would have 
tied it with a ribbon. This shows that the original was the work of an 
artist who was used to making standing statues, and was not aware 
of the change in the representation of the hair brought about bydroop- 
ingones. Such considerations, in conjunction with the archaic facial 
characteristics, almost certainly refer the original work to the fifth cen- 
tury B. C, a date when genm statues, produced for adornment, did not 
exist. Consequently a definite incident must be represented by it, 
and it is quite possible that this incident should be sought in athletic 
sculpture in the representation of a boy runner. 

The Thorn-puller became a model for many imitations from the 
beginning of Hellenistic times on, These imitations tended to greater 
realism and consequently to the debasement of the original conception, 
for they were made to represent peasants, shepherds, satyrs, and 
even negroes. The nwlif was also transferred to figures of girls, as, 
f. g., in the fragment of a tcrra-cotta statuette found in 1912 at Nida- 
Haddetnheim.' In the early Empire it was frequently copied in marble, 
and again, during the Renaissance, the motive was used for small 
bronzes.^ Of Hellenistic copies, showing how the motive deteriorated, 
we shall mention only two: the marble one found on the PlsqiiiJinc, 
in 1874, and known ns the Castellani copy, now in the British Mu- 
seum,* the sculptor o( which has made it into a truly genr^ fountain 
figureby transforming the noble features of the beautiful Greek runner 
into the snub nose and thick lips of a street Arab, and the still later 
bronze statuette found near Sparta and now in the Paris collection 
of Baron Edmund de Rothschild,^ which represents the boy extracting 
the thorn in anger. 

Similarly the so-called Sandal-binder— whh replicas in Paris (Fig. 8), 
London, Athens, Munich, and elsewhere, has been looked upon, with- 
out decisive grounds, to be sure, as a runner who is tying on his sandals 

'Sec K. Woclkc. Domiiiitiicher-Macdfhcn.^i., XXIX, 1914, pp. 17-25, fig*. 1. 2, c(C- 

*£. f.,btcinzcsiaiiicttrt, rormrrlyin ihc DicyfiisculltrccJon in Paris, ilating fiom the wcond half 
of theftfteenrh cMitiiry t Bulb, p. 364, fig. 9i; Mo». Pm. XVT, I90J, PI, XII, S (nos, 2, 3 - Italian 
biontciofthcsiiiTicituhJFCt in ihel-ouvit jnd m the c«II«ctiuii of Cluiltt HaviUndi mc text, liy 
G. Miitcon. pp. 95 f.). 

>S. .V. Stulpt.. Ill, no. I7SS and PI. VIII; , Won. d. !., X. 187-I-7S, PL XXX; Jnttal!, XLVIII, 
187&, PI.N(-nil pp. 1240;..^- Z.. XXXV. 1877, p. 12?. and XXXVII. 1879. p. 1% Pis. II, 
in;Ray«, I'l, Jfi: von Maeh, 2*+; Bulle, p. J65, da- 95; Rtinach. Xrp.. 11. 1.144.2. Itii 
0.6} mrirr high (Bulltl. 

^a;. artii., 1881, I'll. IX-XI; Cdlisnun, I, p. 420, 6^. 216; Riyet, lot to no. J6; Rcinach, 
RJp., II, r, I4J, 7. It U 9.5 inchw tall. 
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after the race.' We have already discussed this statue in Chapter 11, 
in connection with the subject of assimilation. 

IHoPLITODftOMOI. 

The race in armor had a practical value in the training of soldiers, 
and 50 became a popular s{>ort, since it appealed not only to the trained 
athlete, but to the citizen in general. It belonged to "mixed athletics,"' 
f. e,, to competitions which were conducted under handicap conditions, 
such as our obstacle races, and consequently it never attained the pres- 
tige of the strictly athletic events. It came last among the gymnic 
contests at Olympia and elsewhere,* being followed by the equestrian 
events. It seems to have varied in diFerent places in the distance 
run,intheatmorof the runner, and in the rules which governed the race. 
At Ol3*mpia, as at Athens, it appears to have been a diaulas or a race of 
two stadia."* The most strenuous race of the sort was run at the 
ElfWhtria at Platxa, where the contestants were completely enveloped 
in armor* and were subject to peculiar rules. At Olympia the com- 
petitors originally tan with helmets, greaves, and round shields, as 
wc infer from scenes on archaic vases and from the statement of Paus- 
anias that the statue of the first victor in this event, Damaretos of 
I^craia, was represented with these arms.* In this passage Pausanias 
adds that the Eleans and other Greeks later ((bd xp^w) R^ve up the 
greaves, and we find that they disappear on the vase-paintings.' Mau- 
ser has shown that the vase-painiings, which, however, mostly illus- 
trate the Athenian practice, display a varied custom in respect of the use 
of the greaves before about 520 B. C.,the general use of them until about 
450 n.C, and after that date their disuse." The helmet disappeared 

'SMtinjie, Oaj .VuiJ dri av/f/iluM'Jfn fy»j/;, 1879. pp.9f.; ReiK*,p.46. n. S; B, B^ n«. 67 
(Pin* copy); von Micli, 2JS» (Munich copy), 238b {Loam copy). Se* tttfra, pp. S6-87. 

»S« E. N. Gacdiiici. J. H. S.. XXIII. IWJ, p- 281; on th« taee, 9tt Gwdiner, pp. 28S-91, and 
J. ff. S..I. (., pp. 2ftOf i Kraiw, I, pp. 353-JS9i Dar.-S«Rl., I. Pi. 2, p. 1644; m. 

'AtOlympia.P , III. \4.};Vlut.,Qviieit.«msh.,]l,$.Ancm'idotm,Ottfintruika,t,63-,UiMod^ 
Attkiof.. IV.. init; Oxy. t'»p.: ai Ddphi. Krauir. Die f'yihitn. XfKurn, %%i IstlimUm, 1841, p. 26, 
no. 4; at the PnKiuhrnaia, Mnmmwn, Ffiie J. Stadt Atlun, 1(198, p. 70. On ii* ari(in, see Ph., 7. 

*P., II, 11.8; ,\. H.5. In tlic lirii paMig« Fausuntisipcaktnf a virtor whowtin the ifMWof 
twice — onte yviirit, ihe second dine ait rfi ia-trlit. De Riddti, if. C. W.,XXI, 1897, pp. 211 f., 
diKutvc* H»um:i'» futilt arKunicnt fji., 11, 1SH7. pp. 95 f.i thai the hnpliterunnc* coveted ihc 
(ladion four limei, the fini and fourrli niih helmet and thicLJ, ihc second and tliiid wuhoui the 
ihitid, and ctwiduiivcly show) ihac ihc race wa» a dianioi. For .\ihcm, ice Aintnph., Jut. 
291 f , and tchuliDn. The lacc wax fuur ttadn lunv >' Ncnic): tf. Ph.. 7. and Jucthnec's note 

{.9- >96)- 
*Pb., 8; </. alM 24. 
<VI, 10.4. In V, 12.9 he tayt that 25 fhiddtfoiihit race were oScialiy kept in the nave of the 

KDIt^C of ZCUI. 

'We see shield, hclmrt, and trcavr* on the vane pictuinl in Dai.-&aKi.. I.i> p. 1644, !>(:. 22JIi 
Baum.. III. p. >110. Sr. 2WO.on iltc b.-f. vaics in Geihard. IV, PU. l,X:LVII, CCLVIII, and 
CX'I.XIII; on the b.-f. ram piciiitrd in Schtcibct, BiUtraUm, PI. X^II, fini. 1 (tixth ccniuty 
B.C., " Oihaid. lV,Pl.CCI.VUI)and.><=amphorainihcBntitbMu«cum:fi.iU. i'eitiAl, 
B6(M)i in«(ccMo trcarctonihe r.-f. kytisib Bctltn lKi(. 41);f/. Krauu.pp. )S4f, 

V*.t H, m?, pp. 95 f.i X, 1I»S. pp. 199 (. 
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after the greaves, but the shield was never given up.' Thus the bronze 
statue of Mnesiboulos of Elateia, a victor (ai/y rp ftyTiSt) o( Pausania^* 
day, which stood in "Runner Street" of his native city, appears to have 
been represented with the shield.- It was for this reason that the event 
was later sometimes called merely iavK.* The shields that appear 
on the vases are always round and the helmets are Atttc* The gradual 
reduction in the amount of the .irmor may have been a concession to 
the regular athletes, who probably looked upon the contest as a spurious 
sort of athletics, As for the style of the race, the hoplitc runners seem 
to have run somewhat as the stade and double-course runners, i. e., 
with their right hands up and their arms violently swinging.' 

The picturesqueness of such a race appealed especially to vase-paint- 
ers, who luive given us all the detailsof the event. The preparationsfor 
the race are seen on a red-figured kylixfroni Vulci, now in Paris, ascribed 
to Euphronios (Panaitios), on which one runner is donning his armor, 
while others are practising preliminary runs.* The start is seen in the 
right-hand figure depicted on a r.-f. kylix in Berlin (Fig. 41, a).' On 
another r.-f. kylix we see a pair of hoplites, one slowing up before reach- 
ing the central post, the other turning it."* The finish is seen on an 
obscene r.-f. kylix from Vulci in the style of Brygos, in the British 
Museum, where the bearded winner, with his helmet in his hand, looks 
hack on his rival, and the latter, .ipparently in disgust, drops his shield.^ 
Themost complete illustration of the race is to be seen on the r.-f. Berlin 
kylix iust mentioned (Fig. 41, a, b. c.) Here on one side is a group of 
three runners ; the right-hand one is bending over, ready to start ; the one 
at the left is about to turn the centnW post, and the one in the centre, 
who is turned in an opposite direction, is on the home stretch; on the 
other side of the vase are three runners in full course, while another 
appears on the interior of the vase."' Some vases seem to show that 

iI'.,VJ.llU. 

'P.i X, 34,5. MnciibouEos «on mAc- and hoplnt-raeta ac Olym|iia in 01. US (=161 A. D.): 
Arr.iFocntcr, 713-715; (/. Hiu.-Blucmn., 11, a, p. 582. Ht was alio rtpioStwUtri in both cvcnu. 

•£-1., byPh,.?. 

<A brnnic hcimci fiiunil :it Olympia, ii.*C[::nily in the poMCHion of ihc Bithop cF Lincoln, it 
pictuMd in J. II. S.. ]]. \m]. 1*1. XI, 1. 

^K. g.,on the vane in Dar-'Sagl., 1. 1. p. 1644, fig. 2231; on tbe PinAthviu'ie vitcln the Bntith 
Mii»eum,alfciJy incut iriwc!,di(inf[ from the second hiitf of f he fr^itiii ctnuiry B-C.tB.M. I'aut, 
II, B. 603i-Gardin«c, p. 290, tiB. J8i = .l/on. <i. /..X, 1874-78. i'l. XLVIII,*. 3; -llaum, HI. 
p. 2110, fie, 23'61;hc[e the riinncis ate runniiiK with the fccc flat on the etound. 

*In the Cablnci Hm Mcdaillei nf tlit BiWiuclicnuc Nuiinnate. nti. J23; HatiwiK. DU [riftk. 
MtisUtichaUtt. \mi, pp. 152-142, I'U. XV. 2 and XVI; (laidincr, p. 28f>, fig. 54, and / //. S.. 
XXin. p. 278. fig. 7; Hoppi/i.y/ii.. ,yi/i> f.-/. rflj«. I. p.427. tio. 58. 

'No. 2307;Grthjfd, IV. PI. Ca.Xl;J.W..S..XXllI, p. 277, fiK.6;GardinCT,p. IgR.Sf.Sfi.- 
Dar-Sagl., II, I, p. 1644, fig. 3252; yi., II, 1887, p. 105; f/. limiUr tunntn on a r.-f. tylix in the 
British Museum, F. 22: Murray, X>r>t{ii//ron(/rff it yaiti, no, IK; llappin. ^/H.. I. p. 372, no. 21. 

V-W.S.. XXIII, 1903,p.278. fi(.. 8;<5«Jin«, p.287.fiB. 55. It wa^ fomeily in Berlin. 

"E 818; /. n. S,, /, r, p. 28>. fia. 12; fiarilinet. p. 289. fin. 57; noted by Haiwi. Hit ttiftk. 
Mtiturjehaltn. p. 575, no. 8; Hoppin. fibk.. I, p. 154. im. 69. 

"For ■ reconatruciion of ihe various phaw*nf the armed-race from vaie-patntiniti,Key. IF. S., 
/. e., f. 279, fig. 9. 




*Src Oir<lincr, p. 291 anjy. //. S.,l.e., pp. 2M f. Pcrhap* thi* U (he cxpljiuiionof a kylix 
Berlin (iio. 40j9J. rcpioilucMl by Furrwiengin in Samml. StiioMroff, \, PI. 1.1 1 1. 
*£. t: on 3 r.-f. kytix in Munich (no. 1240h /. //. S.,1. <-.. p. 284. 6e. 11: GaidJncr, p. 192, fie. 59 
Ikit painting trpreients a palrttta scene, as it ihoivn by the ipnngct on the wall. 
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which Peisthetairos.whileobserving the chorus of birds advancing with 
their crests (XVwo-ts). compares them with hoplite runners advanc- 
ing to begin the race.^ The regular painter outdid the vase-paintci 
in representing the runner in vio- 
lent motion, if we may rely on 
Pliny's description uf two paint- 
ings of hophtes by Parrhasios,- 
In one of these the runner was 
represented as perspiring as he 
ran, while in the other 
he was represented as 
having laid aside his 
arms and panting so 
reahstically that the 
observer seemed to 
hear him. 

We have few representations of hoplito- 
dromcs in sculpture. In the preceding chap- 
ter we discussed the two marble helmetcd 
heads found at Olympia {Fig. 30), one of 
which shows that the statue of which it wa« 
a part was represented at rest, while the 
other, because of the twist in the neck, seems 
tohave come from a statuewhich represented 
the runner in violent motion. Pausanias saw 
on the Athenian Akropolis the statue of the 
hoplite runner Epicharinos, the work of the 
sculptor Kritios, represented as practisini; 
starts (6ir\iTo5pofifli' do-jc^ffoiros).^ In the 
well-known Tux bronze in the University 
Museum at Tucbingen, wc liave a statuette 
in which the position of the statue of Epi- 




Fic. 42, — Bronxe Stac- 
uetre of a Hoplito- 
dr(>mc(?). University 
Museum. Tuebingen. 
charinos is probably reproduced. This little 

bronze, which is only 0.16 meter tall (Fig. 42),' represents a bearded 
man, entirely nude, except for the Attic helmet on his head, standing 
with feet close together, knees slightly bent^and body inclined forward. 

im. 'W. A'.. XXXV. 71. 

'Ii23.9. Id 1338 ihc inscribed bast afihifitatucwaifvunil.ikcinicripUQnbcinK: 'Ewiixiofim 
I'ai'lISiiii*!' i . . . Kpirioi ndl NfloItltiiT:;* iroliiiiFiari?!'; C, I. A., 1. 376; Locwy. /. G. B., J9. 
Thix ihowi rhat PaiiMtiiat ant his inftitrn^iiinn ^1»iui ihe iinsc from ilic itaitic Kiclf and noi rrom 
th« insctiptioti. It aL&o uivtt ui (he liitht t|itl1ine of the jircist's nimc. 

'Fim publitheil. Lont ^fitt iihad pKi«d fTum thepoxtttMunof llett Tuxiu the L'niveraty Col- 
teriiftn, by Grunelttn in Schorn's KuKtMnii, 1KJ5, pp. 21 f., and icparicrly the t>ni< yeir. Sm 
at«. Kauicr in Jb., It, 1887, pp. 95-107; L. Schwab*. Jb., 1, 1886, pp. 163 f.. PI. IX (■.ihtt* 
view*); Jc Riddcr, B. C. H.. XXI, 1897. pp, 211 t. Reviewed in A. J. A.. II. 1«J8, pp. :68 I). 
CnlliEnon. I, p. 305. fie 152; Bulk, no, 89 (twh views): Sprin|['(*Mi«^aeli>> P> 217, tig. 403ai 
Brunn, Grittk. Kvnitttsih., I89J. II. p. 2^9 f.; F. \V., 90; Rouse, p 17*. n, I ; Rcinich, Rip.. II. 1, 
543. S. 
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The right arm is extended, while the left, crooked at the elbow, rests 
upon the hip. While Schwabe and Wolters, folicming the early 
theory of Hire and of the sculptor Dannecker, interpreted the bronze as 
the figure of a charioteer, whose left hand was drawn back lo hold the 
reins and whose right was outstretched in a gesture intended to quiet 
the horses, Hauser, de Ridder, Bulle, and many other archaeologists 
have interpreted it better as a hoplitodronie. The Itft arm, then, 
carried a round shield, such as we have seen on Attic vases. The 
next moment the right leg will be advanced, the shield, held back to 
get 3 better start, will be pushed forward, and the runn«r will race 
to the goal in a series of leaps, since the weight of the shield would 
prevent him from following the more regular motion of the ordinary 
runner. It probably represents, therefore, a hoplite runner, not in 
the actual course, as Hauser thought, but practicing a preliminary 
start, as dc Rtdder argued. If the figure represented a charioteer, the 
legs would have been set farther apart, in order to give a firmer 
position, and it would not be represented as standing on a base, nor 
would it be wearing a helmet. The statuette stylistically belongs to 
the opening years of the fifth centurj' B. C, and may well be a free 
imitation of a life-size original of such statues of bophtcs as stood in 
the Altis at Olympia. Despite the energy depicted in this figure, it 
is rash to connect it with the Acginctan sculptures, as Wolters and 
ColUgnon have done, since a comparison between it and the Champion 
of the East gable^ will show great differences. Brunn ascribed the 
original to Pythagoras; de Ridder, with reservations, to Kriiios and 
Nesiotes; while Bulle is more reasonable in referring it to an important 
though unnamed artist of the early fifth century B.C. 

Hanwig has published a bronze statuette from Capua,' now in the 
Imperial collection at Vienna, representing a nude youth with a crested 
helmet on his head. There is no trace of a shield, but the helmet 
and thesimilarity of the pose to that of the Tucbingcn bronze make it 
probable that this statuette also tcprescnts a hoplitodronie starting. 
The so-called Diomedi-s of Myroniaii style in the Palazzo Valentini, 
Rome,' whose stooping posture recalls the Diskoholos and accordingly 
has been interpreted as one by Matz and von Ouhn,more probably 
also represents a hoplite-runner, as Furtwaengler maintained, because 
of the similarity of its pose to that of the Tux bronze and because 
of its helmeted head/ 

'Bdl«, no. 86. 

*Jh. M/i. arth. Irul., V, 190], pp. 165-70 and PI. IV (three ricns). It was ptobaUy nuide in 
Campania. It it 0,07 meter hish. 

'M. D., 1097. Oiiac. S;0, 208S. 

•Furtw., Atp., p. 20t, and n. 4; .Wtc, |». 392. anJ n. +. He lielievw that ihc hdmirt i« noi alien 
to (li« (tituc af iome iliin):, but pointi out (hat Fhr hrad. which is much tr«(orrd and it akin lo 
the /'/'//u/, ii wTonRly xiadieit to the haiy. Haueer, /£., II. ISI^7. p. 101, o. 24, h«cauteof the 
liec-irunk, diKs not bdicc chat iht statue rcprcscnii a hoplitc-ruiuieri btit FuriwatiiKler ihowt 
that the ticc-tiunk offer* no objection to reiionnii a shield lu tbestaiuc. 




-Statue I'f ihe so-calli-d H'"-^hrif fi'iit- 

rm. Louvre, Paris. 







been recently revived agiijn by Six.'' This famous marble statue of the 
Louvre, belonging to late Greek art, is an example of the last develop- 
ment in the Argive-Sikyonian school, which for centuries had been 

iRaycr, II. VU. M.6.i (heiil); B. B,. no.'!: BhHp. KS: vim Mach. 286; Reinxch. Hip-. !. IS* 
4; M. W.. 1, PI. 4S. 1 16; Y. W.. 1425; H. B. Wallers, Thf An ojit^ Gntlts, 11. XMX; Girdntr, 
Ifk.v.lM.iig. Md-.j.Six, Df Sturirni; son kfl Ltrlijkr in Jr Griththf Kunst,f.2');httthcotyhn 



beencuniuicd by KiJkmun, /i., X, 1895. p. 64 and n. 50. Thetiatucife l.S5inei«(3hieh(Bu.llc}. 
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devoted to athletic sculpture.* Since the statue has no helmet, there 
seems to be no valid reason for not adhering to the usujI interpret at iorir 
according to which it represents a w:irrior — by restoring the tost right 
arm and hand with a sword^who is defendiEig himself against a foe 
above him, conceived of as seated upon a horse. The attitude and the 
upward gaze are certainly not those of a runner. Though CoUignon, 
following Visconti, believes the figure to be one of a group, the man 
actually defending himself against a horseman and covering himself 
with his shield as he looks up, it is doubtful whether a second figure 
ever existed. The artist seems to have contented himself with rep- 
resenting, not a fight, but only a fighting pose. We are beginning to 
understand rhat the Greek sculptor left something to the imagination 
of the beholder. 

An attempt has also been made to sec a dying hopjicc runner in the 
Parian marble archaic gravc-rcliff in the National Museum in Athens, 
which has already been mentioned as an example of ihf archaic scheme 
of representing running.* It represents a beardless youth running in 
3 half-kneeling posture, even though the head is bent and turned In the 
opposite direction. The eyes appear to be closed — due, perhaps, to the 
faulty sculptor — and the two hands arc touching the breast. While no 
shield is represented (it is contended that its presence would nearly hide 
the figure), still, because of the helmet and the position of the arm, which 
latter is obviously that of a long-distance runner, Philios, followed by 
Perrot-Chipiez and Bulle, explained it as the representation of a boplite 
runner who is e.\piring at the end of his course. They date it about 520 
B.C.,'thedateoftheintroductionafThisraceat01ympia. However, the 
absence of the shield, to say nothing of the greaves, seems an insuper- 
able objection to such an hypothesis, as the shield was never omitted 
in this race, but was invariably its symbol. Svoronos is therefore 
more probably right in interpreting the relief as the monument of a 
military- runner {SpofiOKijpv^), even if his dating (490-480 H. C.) is some- 
what too late,* and if his identifying it with some particular messenger 
(such as the Athenian runner Pheidippides, who ran to Sparta for aid 
just prior to the battle of Marathon] is fanciful. 

'Bullc, tnd aUu Kluii (III, [ip. 2(tS f.), believe that Agitia* wis nu inerecnpyiit, while Amc- 
tong (BrtkcfTliirmF. Lfj. J. bitd Kurn^tn, I, 1 13} dacKs him a* one. The inicriptloii on (he 
ht*t af the waiue ilatci it abuut 100 B. C. 

»No. 19Wi Arek. Eph., 1904. pp. 4.i-5(itKhiU«M) «rd PI. I;PmDt-Chip«r. VIII, pp. MS-SI and 
£«. 3JJ; Sum. Matttfs ei B'onuj, PI. on p. 20; SvotoiW!., I, pp. 89-96, and lafclbd., I, PI. XXVI 
(uppct left c<>tnct), ilutlr, 3U; E. Schmidt, Mumehn^ anltatil. Stud, urn Aniitnken A, Furl- 
Ktunihft p. 2.H]ndfiK-35Ii Lc<hat, p. 2(K, lis. 25. Itsditntntdontatc l.OI mctcri high and 0.72 
meter briiid. Sec p. VH. 

'UullcdatM it Idovcly aft«r the middle of the lixih century B.C. 

'He (howx that a limilir typr appciti nn .\rheniiti dclcsidtachtnai, whieh were ctnick won after 
the date of the battle uf Marathon, in any cue before 480 B. C; tf. Bibebci, Jovrn. Inl. 
^«rrf.,V««.. 150S. 
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Pentathletes. 

The peculiar feutures of the penthiihin (xei»Ta9Xoi') were the three 
events, jumping, clistos-rh rowing, and javt-l in-throwing. All fiver vents 
are summed up in Simonides' epigriim on the pcntathlctc Dtophon, 
who won at Delphi and on the Isthmus, the second line of which 
runs: aXpa, 7ro$a)R«ij)i', dlomv, OKocTa, TraXiji'.' 

The pentathlon did not exist in Homer's time. Pindar expressly says 
that it did not exist in heroic days, but that then a separate prize was 
given for each feat.- At the p;ai"es on Scheiia. Kinp Alkinoos boasts to 
Odysseus of the supeiiority of his countrymen in itv^T€Ta\ai<jftovvy]j-t 
Kai aXfiaatv r}5i TriStaaiv.^ The pentathlon for men was introduced at 
Olympiaat the s.inic time as wrestling toward the end of the eighth cen- 
tury, in Ol. 18 (=708 It. C.),* and the pentathlon for boys eighty years 
later, inOl.38 ( = 628 B.C.), only to be stopped soon after.* Pausanias 
mentions fifteen victors at Olympic, who had st.itucs erected in their 
honor, for seventeen victories in the pentathlon, thus giving the pcn- 
tathletes sixth rank there in point of number. 

The b.-f. Bacchic amphora in Rome alrcidy discussed represents 
four events our of the five: running, leaping, diskos-th rowing, and 
akortion-throwing (Figs. 36 A and 36 B).' On several Panathenaic 
vases we find one or more events, and the three characteristic ones on 
several, one of which we here reproduce (Fig. 44).^ 

The various events are common on r.-f. vases,* though these may 
not represent the pentathlon contests, but merely gymnasium sceneSi 




'.1. Pt-.l, i. V. 2, and f. I. 6'„ lit. no, 1S3. p. 500. Cf aUmhc rpigram qiitiicd by F.uitath- 
iiii, in ihcschcilLoiion tlic Iliad. Will, Wl. p. 1320. an J one by Luciliut, .1. C. XI. nn. S4, 
The five <vrrt» arc repeatedly mentioned hy Gitelc writer*^ Ph., 3, II, e(c.; Art rmidomt. 
Onfir., I,>>i manvicliuljiiiis, c. ;.,onfindai,/jMm.,l,55, Bccclth, p. SI9,antJ Soph,,£//rtfj, 691. 
On the event, »ec P. fJitdner. ;. U. S.. I. pp. 210 f.; Girdina.Ch. W'll, pp. JS9 f.iid..J. W.S., 
XXIIf. VXK. pi>. 51 f. CIV Meilu«l of DcciJi.iK (he IV..cathloc.>; E. Myci*. J. U. S.. W. 1881. 
pp. 217 f.; F. Fcdiir./J"/'BW*''ni/>/J, UAlmiM. IK«S. and Vrbrr dm Fttrnftampf A. HiUrun. 
1889; Hcintich. Vthft (Us PtKtaxhlm d. CriKtim. \9Fi2: I'iiidcr. Vehrr rf/n Ftimfkanff d. 
ililltKin, lti67: Kraut P, 1. pp. <76-4y7. and 921 f.; Bliitmncr, in Baiim.. 1. pp. il2 f; l.citr*nd, to 
Dai.-Siiil., IV, I, |>|i. N04 f., i. c, Qutn^ufriium. On thrtitder of wcnti and mt:(h<Hl v( deciding 
theviciory.tccGafdincr, pp.362 f. 

^Jfihm., 1. 26-27. 

'0(J., VI 11, 103. In line 129 he mcnuont ihc Jlskos. Boxing nut never a pan of tlic blcr 
pt math Ion, 

•P,,V, S. 7;Plii]i.Mr3tu!i. I2;inCh. 3lieHy»ihatitw»«inir(KlucedbyJaKin. •?.,!/, 9. 1. 

'Orhatd. I V. I'l CCI.IX. Scr jufra. p. l**! 

'it rcprcwntt jiimpitiK, javelin-tlirowLnni and ditkot-thiowtnt; it i» a Paniili*naic Vi*e of the 
•Imh ccjituiy B. C. m the llriii.li Museum: B IHi J. U. S., XXVIl. 1^07, PI, XV|U; llardii.et, 
p. 360, jii;. 107; cf, thtxe ihtee events iiictiireil on ^noltief amphnca a! iiiiniUc date in I-ey<Jcn; 
./, 7.., XXXIX, IKHI, PI, IXiGarditiri, p, 361, tin. 108. A eyinnaiiiiin tcvne (.i.r., ^tum of a 
iuniper, diiLuWI'i)!. and ^ipparendy an akuniiKtcji) apiieirx iiti a t.-f. va<(e-painiinit bv Duuiu: 
«.e I'm tier. Ilourufilfi Pfinirfs it Vasn %tHs. IW* (cngi, ed, |^*tW). fit". (■; i'frmt-Oiipiei, X, 
.=-p.i49. «(■, 31S. 

*Iit addition (otWlCciied we may add thcvueinihc Dtitith Museum. B 142 ( — diifcor-thnMV 
ing aiitl javeliirthruwini;!; une iii Mutiicb. nu. iM■^ (^jivdiit-thTowinic und jumpinit); iwonihcra 
in the RtiiiiH Miiienm. H \lii and 602 (—dislctunhfowiine); anoihcr there. B (f& ('°javclm> 
ilirawinel \ etc. 
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[showing th:tt such contests were important. We have already said 

that the pentathlon represented the whole physical training of Greek 

fyoiuhs; conscciucnrly the pcntathlcte was looked upon as the typical 

ithictf, bfing superior to all others in all-round development, even if 

turpassed by rhcm in certain special events. It was for tins reason that 



Fig. 44. — Pemathlctfs. Seem- frum a Punatheiiaic Amphora in the 
British Museiiin, Lnndun. 

olykleitos, in order to embody the principles of his athlete canon, 
inade a statue of a javelin-thrower (the DorypHoros) as the best 
jcxample of an all-round man. 

I None of the statues of pcniathletes at Olympia has been recovered 
mrith certainty in Roman copies. That some of them were represented 
at rest is shown by the base of the statue of the victor Pythokles of 
£lis, by the elder Polyklcitos, which has been recovered.^ This base 
•upported two different statues in succession. The feet of the earlier 
one by Polyklcitos were riveted into circular holes, and behind the right 
foot on the upper surface of the base wa.s inscribed the artist's name, 
nrhile the victor's appeared on the vertical front. This statue was later 
[removed and was replaced by another, whose pose was different, as we 
c from the footmarks, which show that the feet were attached with 
ad in hollows. Probably the old inscription was renewed in archaic 

*lmttkr. V. Olt 162, 161;/. G. B..'i\\ upi>ct »iitf»« uurliiicd in Funw., J/j>„ p. 36J. (if.. IIO; 
[fitr., p. 47J, (i£- SO. For ilir di^ciKiion nf I'nhollrt, «« Mp., pp. 262 f. 
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Ifttfrs when this second statue was set up, the older letters being re- 
tained, perhaps, to conceal the theft. The original statue was removed 
by the first century B. C, or perhaps under Nero;' the new one was also 
inscribed as the work of Polykleitos. A base of the Hadrianic oc 
Antonine age has been found in Rome, inscribed with the names Poly- 
kleiios a;nd Pytliokles.' Since the footmarks do not agree with those 
of either one of the Otympia statues, Petersen belie%'es that the exist- 
ing footmarks are due to an older use of the base and that they have 
nothing to do with the statue of Pythokles. Perhaps the statue on the 
Roman base was the oriKina! one by Polykleitos removed from Olyni- 
pia to Rome, though it is possible that ic was only a copy, the original 
being elsewhere in Rome. While the later statue at Olympia had the 
feet squarely on the ground, the original one stood on the right fool. 
the left being drawn back and turned out, touching the ground only 
with the b;ill. Hence the left knee must have turned outwards, i 
natural position, if the head of the statue was turned slightly to the left. 
In other words, this is the usual Pulyklcttan scheme. Furtwaengkr 
has made a strong though hardly convincing attempt to identify this 
original statue with a copy surviving in two rcpHcas at Rome ani 
Munich, which, as he believes, fit the conditions of the statue of 
Pythokles.* These copies represent a nude youth standing with the 
weight of the body on the riglir leg, the left drawn back and out- 
wards. The head is turned to the left, the right arm is held close to 
the side (the hand, perhaps, once holding a fillet), and the left forearm 
is outstretched from the elbow and holds an aryballos in the hand. 
The two works arc manifestly Polyklcitan in style— the body, head, 
and hair treatment resembling that of the Doryphoros. He assumed 
that the feet corresponded in scale with the footmarks on the Olympia 
base. 

Helbig, in the first edition of his Ftukrer, recognized the kinship be- 
tween the Vatican statuette and the /)r*rypAoroj of Polykleitos, and was 
prone to accept Furtwaengler's identiBcation; but later on, in the third 
edition, he ascribed the statuette only to the Polykleitan circle and 
denied that its foot position corresponded with that of the Pythokles 
base. Amelung also, while accepting its Polykleitan character, has 
shown that the feet of the statuette are closer together than those on 
the Olympia base and are placed at a slightly different angle. As for 
the Munich statue, both Helbig and Amelung have ruled it out of the 



'Kurtwacrgler bxlifvcd in ihr jirct century B. C; DitTmbcrgirr snd Piirtold, in ih« fim 
century A. D,: (f. fnnhr. r. 01., p. 2M. 

Hiitti. B. C^m. Jiim..KlX. mU i>p. 2Wf.. I'l. X. I; .■/. PciecKn. /?. .If., Vt. 1891, pp. 304 f. 

*Siaiuciic in the Btaccii) Ninivo of ihcVaiicin: Helbig. ^urArrr, l,il;GmiJtti3iAmdtinz, /'ar., 
I.no.lOlonp. II6.ii)dPli.XVI.XVIIiFuriw.,.Hp.,|>.2(V1.^l[. n];.Vct'.,p,47-l,fiK-8UK(-inach. 
Rip.. II. 1. W), 1; C'biatr.M6l.21K4;3bbcl[ maflilettatuc found at I'uito il' Aniio in 175K.ticiw 
in the (ilyptothek: FunwarnitkT'Wolicrf, Bfuhr. 4. Ctyfl.,* no. 4SS; Clarac. S58, 3175; ic w I.J4 
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evidence. The head, though simibr to that of the statuette, also 
discloses marked dift'erences, and che legs of the two works do not 
have the same pose. Loewy agrees with Aniclung that the statue 
of Pythoklcs conformed with the type of the Diadoumrnos — espe- 
icially with the Vaison copy (see Fig- 28) 
' — and with that of the Doryphoroj} We 
ican not, therefore, safely assume that the 
statue of Fythokles haR been recovered in 
any existing copy.' A further vari:nit of 
the works just discussed should be men- 
tioned here — the beautiful marble statue 
of a boy victor in Dresden, known as the 
Dujiifti Boy (Fig. 45).* In this statue the 
leg {wsition is nearly like that indicated 
by che marks on the Pythokles basis, 
though the left foot is not set so far back 
nor its tip so far out. The bead is turned 
to the left and slightly lowered, the right 
arm hung to the side, and the left fore- 
arm was outstretched, the hand doubtless 
holding some athletic article, at which the 
boy is looking down, perhaps a diskos' or 
a fillet. This beautiful athlete statue has 
many stylistic points in common with the 
Diadoumenof, and shows similar Attic in- 
fluence, and its original may be referred 
with Furtwaengler to the later period of 
the master himself. It gives us an excel- 
lent idea how Polykleitos may have made 
his Olympia boy victors appear. A more 
remote variant seems to be furnished by 
a fourth-century B.C. bronze statuette of a 
youthful athlete in the Louvre.' Here the position of the feet, the 



Fig. Ah. — Statue of a Boy 
Victor (the DretiUn Boy). 
Albert! num, Dresden. 



'if'ifiirf SlttJirn, XXIV, 1W2, pp. 39){f; he in, thtttfote, agiitiKr ihe Pythaklct aRcripiion; ter 
alto Siu4niczka in Jk. <rff1.arck. Inn,, 1906, p. 131. 'C/. alio Hm.-Bliieinii., II, S. pp. jTO f, 

^HttxnettDir BilJiF.J.Ini- Antiktnjamml. i« />ff/i//n,no. yO( = adoTyphotot)i Kunw.,^p., PI. 
XII (irhcocciiur plaic) and fig. 112 (hfiiil fdim cast, iwo views), un p. 267^ discussiun, pp. 26S f ; 
Mx; Pl«. XXVI, XX\'I1 (the head from a c«t and the rr»iofril left fnrearm nmtcicd) anil t«i, 
pp. 475 f.i n«ac, 948, 2437. KuriwaciiulM mencJons thiee other copki of (he itatueand ihiee 
ftf the head. 

On a fourtlt-c<mur>- B, C. I'anithcnsif priu vim me ice an athlece in ■ iimilar pate holdinn % 
idiikoi m hi> left hand: Man. i. /., X, 1874-78, PI. XLVIII, g, IQ (quoted by Furtwaengler, jV^, 
p. 266, n. 6). 

'Fewmttly in the CaII. Pniinalts, and ilirn in the Col), (iirau: W. Fiuclincr, Cel. dis hranwi 
jintiqmft Je ta ColUit\oti Grfau. ISS^, PI. XXXII, p. 201. no.Wrf; dc Ridder, t^i Bromti aMi^ts 
rfa L»Kvf. I. 191 i, V\. 19, no. IN4. and p. J4; Mahlei. PolykUt onJ ifinr Sckult, pp. 57 f. and 
fg. IJ; Furtwaengler. Mp., p. 278, A/tr., p. 490; Reinach, Kip., II. i. S46, 3- It if 0.218 tatttt 
h.|[h. Fiochnfi had inteipteced ihenamettea) that of anaij-poitrcr, though the |M(ition of the 
\ilidt i> aEaitiK tt. 
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turn of the head, and the direction of the gaze arc the same as in 
the Dresdtn Boy. However, as the right arm is raised horizontally, 
Furrwacnglcr believed that the right hand held a fillet which the 
youth is letting fall into the palm of the left. 

That statues of pentathletes at Olvmpia were also represented in 
motion is shown by the footmarks on the recovered base of one of the 
two statues mentioned by Pausnnias as set up in honor of the Elean 
Aischines, who won two victories some lime between Ols. 126 and 132 
( = 276 and 252 B.C.).' These marks show that the statue represented ibc 
victor in violent movement, since the left foot was turned outwards and 
the right one was brought almost to the edge of the base. 

We shall next consider In some detail how the pentathlete may have 
been represented at Olympia in the three characteristic contests of 
jumping, diskos-throwing, and javelin-throwing. We have already dis- 
cussed the runner, and in a future section we shall discuss the wrestler, 
both of whom contended in these events not only in the pentathlon, 
but also in the corresponding independent competitions. 

Jumpers. 

Jumping was a well-known contest in heroic days. In Homer, how- 
ever, it did not take place at the games of Patroklos, but only at those 
held by King Alkinoos.=' Quintus Smym^eus has the Trojan heroes 
contend in jumping,* and the contest goes back to mythology.^ Though 
Plato does not mention it, Aristotle does.* Later it became an essen- 
tial part of the pentathlon, though never an independent contest at 
the great games. It was probably considered to be the most represen- 
tative feature of the pentathlon, perhaps because of the customary use 
of the halures in the physical exercises of the gymnasium. Jumping- 
weights were, in fact, the special symbol of the pentathlon, and, as we 
saw in the preceding chapter, were often the definitive attributes 
indicated on statues of pentathletes.* We shall next discuss the 
appearance and use of such jumping-weights. Their form is often a 
surcindicationof thedateof a statue. 

Jucthncr has made a careful study of the different shapes of halterrs 
and his conclusions have been followed, for the most part, by Gardiner.' 
The haluris do not appear in Homer, but were in existence at least by 
the beginning of the sixth century B.C., and a little later they probably 
appeared on pentathlete statues. To this period belongs the lead 

'P., VU 14.13; Hy«)c. I J9and pp S*-!S. F«t»rer,451.4S6; Insrir.v. 01., 176. 

*Od.,VHI.101ind]28. On jumping. tnKijUK, I, pp. }S)f.;Cardincr.Ch.XIV, pp.295 f.;c(e. 

•IV, Ui f. 'CJ. Stwichoro*. dpi.i.-Vih«iia«um, IV, 72 (pp. 172 (.). 

*Dr fncitm atim^ium, Ci. J (p. 705 »). 

*As, 1. 1; on chc ii«tucs al Olympia of the Elcin pcntaiMcte Anauchidas (P., V, 27.12) xnd 
Hysmoii {P.. VI, i -O). See mpra. p. \tA. 

*]ucthnc(. .1m>t( ri>riiirr«rtr. pp. 3-13; Gatainer. Ch.XIV. pp. 295 f.and / A. 5.. XXIV, 
1904. t., (npccially pp. I.'^l f.). The fnllowint wction t« lakra chicly from chete iwo 

^ v., pp. 180-1: Pindet. A. J., WA. pp. 230 f. 
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weight from Elcusis now in Athens, whose inscriptionrecords that itwas 
dedicated by one Epainctos to commemorate his victory in jumping.^ 
On vase-paintings of the sixth and fifth centuries B.C., we see numerous 
types, but two main ones. Early b.-f. vases show a semicircular piece 
of metal or stone with a deep depression on one side for a finger grip, 
the two club-like ends being equal (as in Figs. 36A and 44). In the 
early fifth century B.C., a cluh-Iike type came in, which shows many 
modifications in tlie size and shape of the ends.- In the fifth century 
B.C., the second main type appeared, of an elontiatcd scmisphcrical 
form, thickest in the middle and with the ends pointed, or rounded. 
These correspond with the "archaic" ones, which Pausanlas saw on the 
figure of /Igon in the dedicatory group of Mikythos at Olympia* and 
dcscnbcs as forming half an elongated circle and so fastened as to let 
the fingiTS pass through. Wc have two stone examples of this type: 
one found at Corinth, now in the Polytechnic Institute in Athens,* in 
which a hole is cut behind the middle for the fingers and thumbs, and 
a more primitive single one from Olympia.* Philostratos divides the 
Greek jumping-weights into "long" and "spherical,"* which Juethner 
identifies with the two types just discu-ifsed. Gardiner, however, finds 
this impossible, since Pausanias speaks of one type as "archaic,"and he 
consequently thinks that these were no longer in use in the lime of Phil- 
ostratos. After the fifth century B.C. we have little evidence about 
kaUcres until Roman days, when a cylindrical type appears on Roman 
copies of Greek statues of athletes, on mosaics and wall-paintings.' 
Thus it appears on the tree-trunk in two athlete statues in Dresden* and 
the Pitti Gallery in Florence,' and on the Lateran athlete mosaic from 
Tusculum of the imperial period," In Roman days jumping-weights 
■were used forthe most part in medical gymnastics, like ourdumb-bells." 

'Natioiul MuMiifn, no. 907>; Ateh. F.fk., IKSJ, Kit- »n p. 190; Ju<ihner, fig.. I; Gardiner, p. 298, 
ts-60. Tbtiii»cti|>ti(iii = C. /. ,^.,IV,422*. This wrlght i» 4.5 inchw long with cuncavc fides 
and wdghs -I Ibi. 3 ot. 

■£./., one of Icaa. in die Brimli MuHcum: / //. S., XXIV, 1901, p. 1S2; Gsnlincr,|i. 299, 
fi|. 61 c. Ir wciftht 2 lbs. S at. 

■V. 26.3; thriiroupdaicffroin thciccond half of ihe fifth century B. C: trt tHSthr.t.Oi.,XUH. 
267-9. 

*Arek.Kph„ IKK.I, tijt.on [>. 10*; Jucfhnrr, tie. S; Gardiner, p. .IWJ, fi|t.62; Srhreiber, AiU/rdl/o/, 
PI. XXII, Hr. 10. Ii i» lOinchrilong. ( ITir illuiitaiions iliuw one weight trcnfram thi<« ndet.) 

•front. V. 01., p. liM, ^K.. I lOli Juct hnct, (in. 9; Gardiner, p. 2';9, liu. 61a (from cast in the Drit- 
iih Muieutn). Ii i.i prnhabiy nf dioriic antl i> \\S inches loriKi and weight over 10 poundi. 

*Oi. 55; (J. Luctan, Anafh,, 27 (■tUtioXi^ivM x*u>as\40«tt (» t(u> x*Pb'>' blwKf, t. /., Cjrlln* 
dricaDi Eljm. main., p. 7l, 20. 

'Such II thr limrftonc halur from Kamciros, Rhfidc«, in the Briiith Miiicum: A. M. CutJfta 
C*. *ii /t»M. lift, 1908. fis- 41 . (Jardinrr. p. 39fl. fi|{. 61 b, It ii 7.5 inch« line. 

■Juethner, ht. II. *Uuc»chkc, 31,22. 

^•Mon. d. /.. VI, VH, 1857-63. I'l. LXXXII; ./«Wi, XXXV, 1863, pp.397r.i Gardiner, 
p. 177.liiE.22. 

"See CidiusAurelianui.itr .1/or^. di'itr. /rfh/n., V, 2 JS{«of the early f (ifili century A. D.). 
The imprtial ph/ticiani recnmnieiidcil ihtin: ik Galen :ind Amytlos, apW Oiibjiium, CoO, 
^tdidn., ed. BuHtmakcret Daremberf, IS51,VI, 14 and 34, reipenivetyi ic< Kratise. I,pp J9S 
^, and Jitethnct, p. 16. 
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Philostratos says that the jump was the most difHculc part of the 
pentathlon.' It never existed as an independent competition despite its 
popularity in Greece. This popularity is attested by the frequency 
wtih which it is depicted on vases from the sixth century B. C. onward. 
Herethejumperisregularlyshownwithwelghts, and wecan assume that 
many pentatMete statues were so represented, the sculptor ordinarily 
copying the kind of weight which was in use in his own age. While 
Philostratos in his day thought that the useof weights was merely (o aid 
in exercise, Aristotle long before had righrlv understood that the 
jumper could make a longer jump with than without them,* a fan 
easily proved by the feats of modern jumpers. While the rnodern 
record for the running broad jump is 25 feet 3 inches,' an English 
athlete jumped 29 feet 7 inches with the use of 5-pound weights,' 
and a German officer in full uniform jumped 23 feet from 3 spring- 
board.' The recorded jumps of Phayllos at Delphi and of Chlonis at 
Olympia, the former 55 feet and the latter 52, can not, however, be 
explained as ordinary broad jumps, even if we assume that the Greet 
jumper was far superior to the modern one. Such jumps would be im- 
possible even with springboards or raised platforms, and we have no 
evidence that the Greeks used such devices. We might explain them 
on the theory of triple jumps' — though the difficulty of such a solution 
is very great — -or simply as mistakes tn the records. Thus the record of 
Phayllos is found in a late epigram, in which this athlete is also said 
to have thrown the diskos 105 feet.^ That of Chionis is, to be sure, 
given by Afrlcanus." Hut it is more than probable that v^ (52) of his 
record should read k^' (22), since the Armenian Latin text reads duoi 
ei viginti cubitus.' 

Vase-paintings tell us how the halt€rej were used.'" The jumper 
swung them forward and upward until they were level with or higher 
than the head; then he brought them down, bending the body for- 
ward until the hands were below the knees, the jump taking place on 
the return swing. We find the preliminary swing repu-sented most 
commonly on the vases;" wc also see on them the top of the upward 

'Ch. 5S. *Df Inrfijv mim.. Ch. 3 (p. 705a). 

*MaJ« by E. O. Gumdln, in Cambn(lK>^, U. S. A., July 23, 1931. 

*S«c J. II- S., 11, IS8I, p. 2IS, n. I; the jump look pUcr ii Chtstri in 1654; here ii alw 
rccotdrd a »t«nilirii! jump «f 13 ft. 7 in. with 33-ll>, wciKhts, at Manchester in I87S. 

•Mcntio-neJ by Tinder, Vthftd. Futnjkampf d. Ifdhntn (quiHtd by Jucihnrt, p. Ifi). 

*Su l-FiJdr, p. 12. Kt^nttAii^Vift. 3 in, (hop, ikip, and jump) wat made it Harwich in 1861: 
/.M.S., Il.p. 2Sl, ti. 1. 

^A. PI., 297; tf. *ehol. on Ariiwphanes, AckafH., 213, and ©(her evidence jcatherad by G»f 
dinci, in y.//,S.. XAIV, I9W, pp. 70 f. 

'RutEcn, p. 11. 

*0n ihr conttovcrty abniir these jump*, Kt Gardiner, Ftdile,//. <r.,and A- A., 1900, pp. 1M-£ 
(Kucpperv, Diets, and Stcnjed), On Greek iiinipin8, sec altn Kraiitc. 1. pi>. 33) f; Pinder, pp 
ion f.; Keddc, pp. 14 f.; iixaxhtt^tf, Rr-iehuni nnd I'merricki. 1. pp. 303 f.; Outrd. L'fduiotivn 
ath^nifitnf, 1&S9, pp. 200 f.; etc. "Spc Gardinet't summary in / W. S.. XXIV. I91H, p. 189. 

'If. (., an a r.-f. pelike in th< Britiih Muieum: B. A/. Faui, E 427; /. //. S., XXIV, 1904, 
p. 185, Bg. 6i tic. 
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swing,* the bottom of the downward swinp,- the jumper in midair,' 
and the moment just before alighting.* The act of landing is seen 
on an Etruscan wall-painting from :t tomb at Chiusi.* Running 
jumps are rhe ones most commonly depicted* 

The representation of the jump, therefore, was specially adapted to 
the vase-painter and not to the sculptor. If any movement in the 
jump could have been represented to advantage in sculpture, it would 
have been the early position in which the weights were swung forward 
and upwards. This is the one represented on an incised bronze diskos 
from Sicily now in the British Museum,' where an athlete, with his right 
leg drawn back for the spring, is holding the weights in his outstretched 
hands. A small finely modelled bronze statuette dating from the mid- 
dle of the fifth centurj' B. C, in the Metropolitan Museum, New York, 
may represent a jumper either just taking oft', or perhaps just finishing 
the jump." The athlete is standing with his left foot advanced, his 
knees bent back, and his body leaning for^vard, and is holding both arms 
in front, the palms downwards. Such a concentrated attitude reminds 
us strongly of Myron, under whose influence this statuette must have 
been made. Some have interpreted it as the representation of a diver, 
though the hands seem to be held too far apart and the body wrongly 
poised for that position, as we sec it in a statuette of a diver from Peru- 
gia.* More likely a jumper is intended, as the attitude is very similar 
to that depicted on several vases." However, as the jumper has no 

'£.£.,onar.-f.kraTcrinCnpcnhaiicn(?):,^iina/j', XVIII, 1846,Pl.M;G»rdincr, p. }0). (ig. 6*; 
J. a. S..t. t., p. 185. H- 7 Oiffi-hand finuie). 

'A. e,,onar.-f. Icylix in Bolnjns:/. U.S., I. r., p. 186, fig. ft^driliner, p. ll>t.lig.65; Juetkncr, 
fig. 16; on inierlorof an early (.-f. va*e, signed hy Chclii, in the Louvre, G lS:Ponief. I'attj am- 
liiiuet. H. 89; I'wrci-Chipica. X, p. 3Ws 6b. 211. 

*S. t; on a r.-f. kylix (mm Otvicto. (orcncily in (he BuurRuiicnun Coll, in Naples, but now in 
Boston: ./. Z.. XLII, ItfSI, p. 24J (Mwr). PI. XVI. Ih. Rcinach. Rip. vaitt prims, 1. p. 454. 
I. S. 6; J. H. S.. I. (., p. 18J. fit- i; Gardiner, p. 30!, fig f-fe (intctiot shawine diikobuloi, ibid., 
p. 326. fig. SO-/. //. -S., XXVIl. 19<)7. p. 20. fi*. 9); Jueclinci. p, 15. fig. 14; Girard, L'idur. 
atkhi., pp. 201, 207. fiRs. 22 and 27; Hoppin, H*». ^iiic r.-f. fastr, p. 423, no. 44; D»r.-Sagl., 
Ill, I, p- S, *«. 3691, IV. 2, p. I0S5. fig. 6083. 

*E. E-> on a b.-f. iinitatioii Connlhian amphota in the British MuKUm: B. \f. VojtJ, B 48; 
middle lisuic is kIvcii in /. H. S., /. r., p. 1)^}. kn. i, Giiiiliner, p. 306, fig. 67; Juethnrr, fit. 15 
(three (ijcutes), 'Intthirami, Afut. Ciiiur., PI. CXXV ((iiinccd ty Gardiner). 

*E. {; on a Panathi^iic amphura in Leyden: /. II. S.. XXVII, 1907 p. 260; on a later xM, 
kylix of Euphrflnios: Klein. Eufhtoniofl, \«il, p. 306; J. H. S., XXIV. 1904, p. lU, &f. 9; 
Gardiner, p. 307, hg. 68. 

'B. .U. Bratitj, 24H, p. 26, fig. 10 (nshOiC*s. arck., I87S, PI. XXX\', p. tJl; Schrciber, fii/Ar- 
«(/«/, PI. XXII,r<>.l5;Murray,i/H.a..Vrri<n>%y,I8!?2.p.l23.(ii[.53. Thcdi>koiis8.25inch» 
in itiaincfcr and it to be daird abaiii 500 B. C. On chc oitier side is represented a Jumpcf, with 
meaicitinitcoril in liii lunili. mrjiuiitiu hii leap. A similar liicute appears on a met rol apical 
rdief atOnford: /. //. b\, IV. 1«S3. PI. XXXV, p. 335. 

*Richter, Q'//k, Eintscan. and Roman Srenvi, no. SI. bf. on p. $4 (three viewi); BtifUnffon 
Finf .i'li Club, Cos. Am. Ck. An, \*)l)A. p, 46, no. 37; Reinnch, Rip., IV. 345, 9. 

*Reinach. Rfpf, IJ, 3. 543, 7 (qucHfd by Misi Richtcr). 

"£. |.. ibt juniprr with haUera on the Briii»li Mnieum ptiike alteudy mentioned, E 427; wc 
p. 216, n. 10; a Ktill dujcr rMemblaiicc is fuund in a jumper without haluret on a t.-f. pelike 
diKuned in / if. S.. XXIII. lyOJ. p. 272; Gafdin«. p. iW. ba- 69. 
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kalterfj, it can not represent a pentathlete, but must be an ordiniiy 
gymnasium athlete. 

DiSKOBOLOI. 

The diskos-throw {5uxKodo}da) goes back to mytboloRV and hermc 
days." In Homer, at the games of Patroklos. Achilles casts a metJ 
mass called the arfXoi.' This was the primitive type of diskos. Of 
such early contests and feats of strength we have a goixl record in the 
red-sandstone niass.weiRhingl43.5 kilograms ( = 515 pounds), which has 
been found at Olympia, marked with a sixth-century inscription to the 
effect that one Bybon threw it over his head.' There is nothing ath- 
letic, however, about the use of such a stone or of the Homeric soloj. 
The diskos was also known to Homer.* It was of stone, and in Pindar 
the heroes Nikcus, Kastor, and lolaos still hurl the stone diskos instead 
of the metal one of the poet's day.* The stone diskos appears on sixth- 
ccntuo' vases as a whitcobject,' but metal ones were introduced at 
the end of the sixth century B.C.". A bronze one from Kcphallcnia (?) in 
the British Museum has a sixth-century inscription in the Doric dialect 
and in the alphabet of the Ionian Islands, which gives the dedication 
of Exoi'das to the Dioskouroi.' Several others have been found in 
different parts of Greece, especially at Olympia.* Pausanias says 
that boys used a lighter diskos than men." 

While only unimportant monuments outside of vase-paintings Illus- 
trate the jump, those Illustrating the diskos-tbrow are rich and varied, 
including not only vases, but statues, statuettes, small bronzes, reliefs, 
coins, and gems.'* 

In his careful attempt at reconstructing the method of casting the 
diskos, £. N. Gardiner has distinguished seven different positions, 

*K»u>e, I, pp. 439 f. E, |.. Apollo unintenrionally slay* Hyakinthut whiU contending iridl 
hicn in diskriii-rhtowini;: Kiirifiidct, Ilftttm, 1469 f ; t-tc. 

'Iliad, .\XIII,!i2(> r. Later imitaturt of Hi>in«ni»c the wQrdalw:«.f.,ApoU. Rhod-.tU. IM6. 

*/mchr.e.Ol.,7l7i J.(j. A., 370i Jucihncr, pp. 22-23. A larger block of volcanic ruck vrciKhint 
4^ kilnitnm* hat been Tuund at Sanioiin with an inicripf ion Jatinx fiom abciui 500 B. C. uatine 
that one Eumasui lift rJ it ftom ihc eroiind: /. C, XIII. no. 44'J. Sec y. H. S.»XX\'H. 1907. 
p. 2. Such a»crn« ii depieiedon the inieriorof a r.-f. kylix in tlic Louvre. G 56; y. ff. S.. tc, 
fij.l. 

OA., IV, 626 and V]|l. 186r The diikas-thruw wi> well known at a ■ncaauKi^.c., II., XXIII, 
45]. Scholiaiit tried to ihow the difference between chcja/<u and ihcdiskoi: tec Jucthnct. pp. 19 f. 

•0(.. X, 72; lukm., I. 25. 

''£.i[.,on a h,.f, amphora in the Briiith M.iitiim: B.^f. Td.*-). B271;/. //.5., XXMI.PL I; 
Gardiner, p. JH. H- 71; i{. the I'lnaihenaic amphoia. I» 134 (=hiB. 44); / //. S,, XXVII. 
PI. -Will. 

^B. M. Bronui, no. 3207; Gardiner, p. 317. fit- 73; Rn. dreh., XVIIl, 1S91. PL XVIII, p. 4S. 
]| ii 6.5 inchti in diimetcr. The intcription i« writtm rciioBradc. 

'Scclist of fifteen in J. U.S., XXVII, p, 6;GaiJi»eti p. 3l6;ri)(hi of these arc from Olympic. 

•I, 35, ;. 

"Futiwamiilcf ihowi that there arc tiumcrout tepreicntatiuni of Mytan's I>ijkoMos on lOBi: 
Iht antiitn LVmnvn. /. {.. PIv XLIV. not. 16, 27, and l.XVI, 8; </. alto a gon in the Britkli 
.Museum: B. M. Cemi, 742 and i'l. II. 
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which arc illustrated by the monuments.' He shows that while the 
swing of the quoit was always the same, t. f., in a vertical and not 
in a horizontal arc, and the throw was invariably made from a 
position likt that of Myron's statue, the preliminary and certain 
other movements varied. It will be well, before discussing repre- 
sentations of the diskos-thrower in sculpture, very briefly to recapit- 
ulate his summary of positions, using the cvidt-ncc which he and 
others have coUcctcd. First, the pR-liminary position or stance, 
with three variations: either the position of the Standivg Diikobolos 
of the Vatican (PI. 6), which occurs in bronzes, but not on vases; 
or the position in which the diskobolos raises the quoit with the left 
hand levtl with the shoulder, which occurs on vase-paintings;^ or that 
in which thediskos is held outwards in both hands level with the waist.^ 
From any of these stance positions, either with or without change 
of feet, we reach the second position, in which the diskos is raised in 
both hands and extended either horizontally to the front and level 
with the head,* or held above the head.'' Thirdly the diskos is swung 
downwards and rests upon the right forearm, with either foot forward.* 
This position leads up to that of Myron's statue, in which the diskos is 
swung as far back as possible (Pis. 22, 23, and Figs. 34, 35).' The fifth 

V. /;. S.. XXVII, IW7, pp. I f., PI*. I-in,.uininary on p. i*,,Gttfk Mi. SpMj, Cli. XV. pp. 
JH f. Cf. aUo E. Pcrnicc, Jh., XNIII. I90S, Zum Oiskuswiirf, pp. 94 f., who coticcii and 
augmcnis th« evidciite fuinttlicil by GardinccS atiick in the /. H. S. On ilic dJtlcot and iiicmIc 
or rasiinu. xee aUn Jucthncr. pp. Itt-ib; KiaUK, I, pp. 442 f.; Cir»bcriicr, Erzukuni vitd Unur- 
rieh, I. pp, J2l f.; C«s. e'fh, \US, pp. 291 f (J. Sw); Dar.-Sajil , II, i, pp. 277 f.: h'tMt. Dtt 
Ftuttftampf Jit JMUn^K, pp. J7 f.; Gintd, L'tiue. tstheti., pp. 201 F.; Kieti, Dff OutonimrJ 
bti dm C'ircJien, 1892, pp. 1 > f. 

*Ii. C; on > Ickythiii from Krctrta : /. //. S , XXVII, p. 23, ftg. 11. 

•£.(..onab,-f. .'Xitic Ickyihotirt the UritiUi Musriijn: S. iV, raiit,^ $76; J. If. S., I. e.,T\. It; 
Gatdtqer.p.i2B.*it-82;onar..(.kybs:y.//.S..p.26.liK.l5; Gcrluid. IV. PI. CCXCIV. no. a 

*£ (.on thr reverse of J T,-f. kylix in rhe Briiiili Musrum tigncd bv I'hcidippos: 8. M. Fajft, 
111. PI. I, E6: y. H. S., 1. 1, p. 13. tig. 3: Gjr<iin«. p. J23. fig. 76; Pmot-ChipiM, X, p. J68, (!«, 
2l4;onib.-f. kdcbviiuhc Britith Museum: H. Af. /'w^, F. 361; Gardiii*t, p. 324, fin. 77; on an 
Anic b.-f pancl-ampborti in ihc Univcrsiiy uf PennsyU^inia Miivciim, Philadelphia^ Muirum 
JourttJ, VI, No, 4 [Dec.. 191 S). fiR. 90. p. 170; .-/. /. .1., XX. 1916, p. 440, fie 4; (ihc obvwic uf 
this vi*«. rcprcicntinKxbtixinKsccnciiwvcninour FiK-5(i):ona b.-f. amplioia pictured by Ger- 
hard, IV, PI. CCLX., and Pctnice, I. c. tig. on p. 9K. The Icfi fooi it (Lcnrtally forwaid in thi« 
pontion: t. g., on a r.-f. kyliit in Munich, no. 79Si /. ft. S.. I r, p. 26, fie. 14: the rtghi it for- 
watd on two l..-f. vitc*: Gerhard, I'l«. CCLIX, 2 (=oiir PI. 36 B). and CCl.X. On a r.-f. 
ampWia in Niplvs (Ptfnicr, ftf. uii p. 9lji), i youth ih cfpcricncrd hulding the ditkoi with the 
risht hand on ihc shotddcf, igaimt wHich hii face is tilhoucitcd as in (he famoui atchaic relief 
from the DipylutiKaic discuMcd lupra, Ch. III. p. 127. 

*A'- 1. on the amphora piciured by Petnicc. p. 99. 

Thpleft ii forward on a r.-f. kiatrr of Amacis from Cotneto: J. II. S., XXVI I, p. 16, lij, S; 
Hartwig, DU iiifth. Mriitrrtekal/n, p. 416. fig. S6a; GirdiiiM, p. 324, fig- 7S; the right it forward 
on a t.'f. pelikr in the KrttiiJi Muieiim; H. M. Vufi, K39$i }. U.S.. I.e., PI. Ill; Gardiner, p. 
32SifiE-79. The left t) drawn back in a lifth-ccntury B, C. bronae:y. //. S., I. e., p. IS, fin. 7; Bur' I 
tinft«n fine JntClitb, Cm. Aif. Gk. .^r/, 1904, PI. I.. Another example is found on a i.>f.kyl!i 
in Pari*:/. ff.S;l-(.,p. 27,(16.17; Hattwig, J>it criVfJ, Meisunckafin, PI. LXIII. 2; Gardiner, 
p. 33l.liK. 85. 

'Pot variaiioRt, sec early fifth -cent urj' B. Ccointof Kusin (he BritiihMuwuin:^. ff. S., f-r, 
p. 30, fif. 19; Gardiaer, p. 332, fig. tl6. 
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pontion is the bcpnnias of che forward swine, when the body is strait- 
ened.* As the diskos swin^ downwards aod the kft foot advances, 
che sixth podtion is reached.* Lastly che right (boc is advanced after 
the dt&kos is cast.* 

A victor statue of a diskobolos 
ni^t conceivably have taken 
any one of these seven positions. 
We have already cottsidcrrd the 
two statues, the Standing Dukc- 
hobs of Naukydes in the Vati- 
can (PI. 6) and that of Mvron 
(PU. 22, 23, and Firs. 34/35), 
the two most imponant works 
in sculpture to illustrate posi- 
tions of the throw. The statue 
of Naukydes is not taking aim, 
as Juethner maint^ns, nor look- 
ing down the course. The head 
is inclined a little to the right and 
downwards, and the c}'es are di- 
rected to the ground only a short 
distance away, thus measuring 
the distance the left foot is to 
be advanced, when the diskos 
is Bnally swung forward for the 
cast, which takes place off the 
left and not off the right foot. 
The right forearm is rightly 
restored, as it thus appears 
on bronzes which imitate this 
stance* A different stance is 
shown in a Bne bronze statuette 
in the Metropolitan Museum 
(Fig. 46),* dating from about 

^E.g-yOtt 1 Pu*a(h«itiie kntihMi in N>ple<: /. //. $.. XXVII, 1907, p. 32,fijt.20; JiMthMf.SE. 
3 1 \ GardiBU. p. 3>h fis- 87; on a b.-f. hyJHa in th< BHiith Muwum: B. U. Ttsft, E \^\}. II. S., 
i. t., p. 32. fig. :i; Giidincr. p. 33-1. be- ^. 

*£. (.. on a r.-f. krlix in Boutoxne: / //. 5.. /. t.. p. 34. fi(- 23: Gardiner, p. 33^. fii. S9; Hop< 
pia, Hkk. Attic T.-f. yaifj. I, p. 370, no. ll;(/. B««lry. ^mVr.-/. t'*ffii% .imrr.Mu}., I9l8.no. 19 
(■■stcribcil to F.iterpde*). 

*£. (., on the kjiw juit mentinncd (the fiRure to tKe ri|hi). 

•£.)■., ihc archaic PoiiKalcibronie; V»n<fiVa.Cab-.Hrt P«mttali', H. XIII, 3; Rcinacfc. Rip., II, 
1,^45,3; r/. also anoiKct in ihc Atiti<|uaiiuro in Berlin: /MvnX«^, no. S57Ui .^. ./., 1904. p. 36, 
n.Tandtie.on p. 33. ThelatictU 0.10 meter high, 

Mfiu. BiUI., MI. Feb.. 1906, pp. 31-36: ItKhicr. Crfti. tCemm. s»d Stntran Bnmtrt. no. 7&, 
|i. i9ithntvitmty.CM.a^ii.Coa..fip.«9-9a, ^Kt. 52 and SJ(n(lc viem); tiatdiner, p. 319, 
fi|. 83. I- wehtitalL 




Fig. 46, — Bronze Statucrtc of a Duko- 
botot. Metropolitan Museum, New 
York. 
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480 B.C. This littte masterpiece of the transition period of Attic 
art, still disclosing archaic traits, represents a diskoholos standing 
firmly on both legs, thr right being slightly ;ulvanccd, and holding 
ivith the left hand the diskos level with the head. That he is pre- 
paiing for intense action is seen by the way in which the toes catch 
the ground. Though the right arm is broken off from below the 
shoulder, we can infer from vase-paintings which show diskoboloi in 
the same position' that it was lowered and bent at the elbow and 
the hand left open. From this position the diskos will be raised 
high above the head with both hands, as in a bninze in Athens,' 
which illustrates Gardiner's second position. 

The movement is carried a little further — showing the moment 
of transition to the downward swing or third position— in a fifth-cen- 
tury B.C. bronze in the Hritish Museum.* Here a nude, beardless 
athlete is represented srandingwith the right foot advanced and holding 
the diskos in both hands before him above the head. The right hand 
grasps the quoit underneath and the left at the top.* The third posi- 
tion is well illustrated by the tiny archaic bronze on the cover of a Icbes 
in the British Museum,''* which represents a nude and beardless youth 
standing with the left foot advanced and with the left hand raised, 
while the right holds the diskos. Almost the same pose is also seen in 
a small bronze in the Antiquarium, Berlin.* 

Two archaic statuettes from the .^kropolis, now in the National 
Museum in Athens, and recently published, should be mcniioncd in this 
connt-ciion.' The more archaic of these represents a youth in an atti- 
tude which has been misunderstood. De Ridder interpreted it as 2 
dancing man, while SiaTs thought it represented a youth walking along 
with his left hand raised as if to ward utt" a blow. White, however. 



'JK. g. on 3 (.-f. fcr»nc iiithr Ashmolean Museum, OxFotd, nu. 561; on another in MiinicK:*/. 
J. D. Bcaalcy,/. //. S.,XXXI, 1911. PI. VIII, 2; boiKquoied by Miw Ricl»tet,/.f. 

Hn the National Museum, no. 7412; &t»h, Maihrei n Branwt, p. 121 and fix. on p. 270. Ic 
wi% fimnA in ilie «naiiafy of tlir Kibriioi in Ilcroiia and if 0.19 meter hich. Cf. a »imitar 
poiinon or a r.-r. amphora in Munich painted liy ICuthyinidri: no, 174; publiUicd by Hoppin, 
StShymidti atut kit FtHoua, 1<>17, V\. II; Fiittwaenilet-RHchhnlJ, Crinh. t'ajfnmaUrri. 
PI. 1.XXXI. 

»fl .W. ffronvf. no 675. J. II. S. XXTll, i>. 22. fia. II; Murtay'. I, p. 274. f,g. 59; Gardmcr. 
p. 3iO, hx. 1)4; Rcinadi, Rfp., II, s, 544. 10. It i!> <>.S inirlin ull. 

*Cf. aUn (wu very ludc bTunxenin the Ittitith Muiriim (crrcKMrni dixknboln: B. M. Brttnuj, 
no*- 502 (ditkot held kip in ri|:hi hand). 504 idikkoi in liehi hand), the line ).}7 inchci tail, the 
othri 4.47 inche»; the tatter hat a lillet in thehaii andsotcprrvrnis i vicor. 

*B. M. Bnmut, no. 5>V; /. H. S.,l. t., p. 17, Hg. 6. Ai the whole Icbec ij only 18-S inclwaull, 
tlui lid ligiirt ii very tmall. 

M. -/.. 1904. p. 36. fin. 8. /«f^/tf r, no. 8S«9. It isO.USmmer higli. 

■ l'uNisl«d by H. «. K. White \aj. H. S.. XXXVI, 1916. pp, 16 f . PU. 1. 11 and 3 Rr.. iti i«t. 
PL lit the more archaic: h\»M\imT\o.(/>\^: A'(h. Eph.A^^i. p. S(i; Stab. Ma'htfi tt Brottvi, 
p. 267; de Kidder, tip. 281-2, no. 757, and fiz- IM. 1*1. U it the \rvi aiehaic: Muteum no. M>I4; 
Jrtk. Hpk.. 1885. p. 46: /■ //. S., X, IH89, pp. 268-9 (E. A. ClardJner); Stait, op. tit., p. IGf. 
de Riddcf. pp. 275-7, no. 750, and fig. 257. 



showed that it (like another less perfect example from the Akropolis, 
no. 6594) represents a diskobolos standing with tlieriphi foot advanced 
and holding the diskos in front of the body with the right hand, resting 
it against the flat of the forearm, whdc the left arm is raistrd above the 
head. Thus it is another example illustrating the initial stape of Gar- 
diner's third position. The other statuette, wrongly mounted, should, 
according to White, be made to lean further forward; the knees ate 
bent, the body swung forward from the hips, the head thrown back and 
upward, the right arm stretched forth with the flat of the forearm upper- 
most and the left similarly placed. Gardiner and Stai's interpreted this 
figure as a charioteer, and dc Hidder as either a jumper, who has raised 
his haheres preparatory to the leap, or a diskobolos. White has shown 
that the position of the right arm proves it to be a diskobolos, represented 
in a movement between Gardiner's third and fourth positions, just prior 
tothatof Myron's statue. De Ridder believed butli statues tobe Aegine- 
tan,hutno.6614, whencompared with My ron'sstatue, is certainly Attic, 
and resemblances in the treatment of the hair, eyes, and mouth show 
that both statuettes are of the same school. It has often been said that 
Myron's great statue had no predecessor, as it certainly had no succcs- | 
sor. Its fame was enhanced by the assumption that Myron passed at 
one stride from such statues as the Tyrannicides to that complex work. 
Such works, however, as these statuettes — especially no. 66l4^show 
that the preliminary problems had been solved on a humble scale before 
Myron undertook his consummate work. Here, then, we have works by 
artists who belonged to the very movement which produced Myron. 

For the last three positions analyzed by Gardmer (nos. 5, 6, 7) our 
only illustrations appear to be vase-paintings. ^^J 

Akontistai. ^^^ 

Javelin-throwing {anovTiXtiv, inKavriaiiin) was ver\" old and was uni- 
versal in Greece, its origin being traced back to mythology.' Stassoff 
tried to trace tt to Oriental sources,- but inasmuch as no such contest 
is shown on the monuments of Egypt or .'\ssyria, Juethner is probably 
right in assuming that it was Greek in origin. In Homer it w.is a sepa- 
rate contest at the games of Patroklos.'^ Juethner has distinguished 
two types of javelin-throwing in the historical period; one in which the 
spear or akontion was pointed more or less upwards,* the other in which 

'I'liny, //. N; VII, 301, tracei lis oiiein lo Acioliit, *un of Man. Plirattor won a victory *n 
luchftcoiKut at Olympia: Pindar, 01. .X, 71. Sec Kriutc. pp.4<>5 f., Jucthnn, pp. 36f.i Gaitir- ,i 
ner, Ch. XVI, pp. JIS F.; id.. /. If. S.. .\XVII. 1907, pp. 258 f.; Dar-S«!,. I. i. pp. ZIGf.; I*«lr 
Winowa, I, pp. IISJ f. (Rrisch); Gir*t(), L'idve. nihrn.. pp. 203 f.;f!i»(bcritcf, Enitkitni und 
Unltrrifhl, I, pp. i27 (.. anil III. i>p. 16Sf.;«c- In ilif followinn account wt ate chiefly Jnilctxcd 
in jitethnct and (iinlinct. 

'See ^wwff afiuj 'ittphini.ContpUt rrnduT d/ h eomm. imp ft. aTfhafol.,it. PextnhitTg. 1872, 
p. i02. Cf. Jucihnf .. W-. p. M. 'Iliad, XXIII, 884 f.;c/- «'■ 

Thcadilciic »t>)c ap|icar>un minynKS.ctpcclally un i.-f.ottmKti*Jra,pp.222-i»adtKnt», 
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lit was held horizontally.' Only the former type is represented in 
illustrations of purely athk-tic competitions, the latter type referring to 
illustrations of the practical use of javflin-thrnwing, i. r., in wnr or 
ill the chase. Vas<;-p3intings of pala-srra scenes almost invariably 

ishow javelins with blunt points; the throwers' heads ure frequently 
turned back before the throw, and there is no si^n of any target. On 
vase-paintings, however, which represent practical javelin-throwing 

, from horseback, the javelins are pointed. 'I'his proves that in athletic 

' contests the throw was for distance and nut at a mark." The javelin 
used in Greek games had several names, okui*', d^iicTiof, etc' It was 
nbout the height of a man, as we know from its appearance on a Spar- 
tan relief,' and from manv vasc-paintings representing palxstra scenes 
(Fig. 44). It was thrown by means of a thong {A.yKi\ijt Lat. amfnttim), 
which was fastened near the centre and consisted of a detachable 
leathern strip from 12 to 18 inches long. This was bound tight, with 
3 loop left, into which the thrower inserted his first and middle fingers.* 
The method of casting is seen on many vases.* Gardiner has anaUicd 
three different positions from vase-paintings. Usually the throw was 
made with a short run, thougli standing throws are also pictured.' 

, First the thrower extends the right arm back to its full length and. with 
the left hand opposite the right breast, holds the end of the spear and 

■'I'hr javcttn i)i held Itori/'iii tally liv the wariii>r on ih« inlinnr of a b.-f. kyliR in the British 

,Mu»cum:ff..I/. /'fl/f/. B380;/. //.S., XXVIl.p. 252.fi)t.2itiatdincr,p.342.fiK.93. Uwmcoui- 

imonly lifld nLopinidv <ivci ilic ihuuUlir Icvrl wiih ihc 1icu<!in [t'lircKnidriims ufihc ;iihlciic style; 

f. 2., ilic iccond athlcir friim iIil- Irfi In thr Hixth-rcnritry B. C b.-f- Panathrnalc atn|ihnia in (he 

Bririili Museum (Fie *4j: B. M. faifi. II 134; if. aim » unuUi figure on the «i«h-CMHury 

■ B. C. amphorainl.eyclcn:.V,Z..XXXlX.l>iKI.PI,I.\:(;irdiner.p.K>I.fii[. ICW. 

'At Athptif aicarly at iHp lifth cefitur>- B, C. (her* wttr prictieal jiv«lin cooimm from honw- 
back with a ^itnex, and turh contcMi kcpi up in Thc^faty to the Iimc oF Hadrian- (.ocdinpt, 
pp. }56-tt. 'IhriiwiriK ihr j^vdiii ai a tarccr frinii liDiacbjik is sum on a Canatbcnaic 

■ amphuri in the lltiriah Miiwum: {iardtncr, p. 3>7, fin- 10^; / '' •'" . XXVII, PI. XX, Pindar 
mmiions jaTclin-throwine ihrcr limrii, ^ind in rach rait ihr ihiuw was for diicancr; jV/dc., VII, 

,70*l; Iiiim.. II. 35; Py/*.. [,44. I.uciin, in a putsaRr rcrk-rtmii to the pcniathlun it Otympia. 

suyxihat aihici«cftmpotril rordittancc; /Ivafharjij, 27. Un ihtt<iueciion,He Jucthticr, (ip.S4 f. 
'Hfsvchini cillt ir irorotiAi. .'. r.; it^ alitoI'()llu)i,X, 04. 
M. Z„ XU, 181*3. PI, XIII. 2. and fj. p. 22« (Mikhlioifci). 
*Scc Jucthncr. tius. 34, 3?, 3fi im pt>. 4<M1 (icpn-icniinB akriniittai hnldins the javelin in one 

hand and rhc am/trum in the othcr>. Fattrninit the thuni: is lonimiidly dcpitu-d on vasci:r j., 
.a yniith scattd un tUt uruuiid atiacliiiiK 'Hp om/nJum in pictured on t r.( hvdria in the British 

Mii«um:«. ,M. l'air,.F. 164;/. U.S.. XXVIt.p. 32. tig. 25;(;iitdiner. p. 354.li|E US; B. C. V/.. 
!XXIII. 1H99. p. 1(4. hit. 3; on a r.-f. kylix in Wutrzburft 0«>- ■*32), a youth ii seen winding the 
,#Bi/nj>in aruund the akoniion. dtawing one «rd 'jf ihc ikmi lichi bv mean* of hi* left fiwit: 

Juethner, p. 42, fin- 3?; (;jtdini:r, p. 340, jiR. 91 ; Dat.-SaKl.. HE, i. p, SW. fiu. 41 Ih; Huppin. WM. 
\/tuiir.-}. {'ait I. I, p, 93. no. 7. On ar-f. amphnra finni ViiVi jitrihutcd tn Kuihymidri, and now 
I in (be Driiiih Muxcum, we ice an akontisicf iKildiiiu thir sptir puinitd tu tlimrunnd laA dravrinK 
ithc amditutK tii>hi prtpjiatiiiv lu ihr rhmw: Ii. .1/. t'atn, E 2>6; /. //. S., XXVII. PI XIX; 
I Gardiner, p. 34K. Hr. Wl Hoj)|>in. Kuihymitlfi a«.i hit Fellon-f. p. 49. PU. IX. Xi: t/. Jibk., I. 

J»I>, 442- J, no, 19. F*r the vin.im method! of atta-chinn the amtHlum, ice collcelian of draw- 

inKi from va*ei in Gaidiner, p. 341. Hk. 92 = /. fl. S., XXVII, p. 250. fig. 1. 
; •S« J. It. b:, XXVII. pp. 262 f,; Catdinct. pp. 3>ft {. 

*£. f..on a i.-f. kylix in Rome: / //. S.. XXVII, p. 266. fig. 14. Gaidtner. p. 354. fig. 104; 

Jucihncr, p. 48, fiit. 43. 
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pushes it back, holding it downwards or honzoncally.' Next hestaiti 
to run, turning his body sidewise and extending his left arm to the 
front. On a r.-f. Munich kyttx-wesee the first and second positions. 
The youth on the left is steadyini; the javelin vtith the left hand, while 
the one on the riie;ht has just let it go. A further turn of the body to 
the right takes place and the right knee is bent, while the right shoulder 
is dropped and the hand is turned outwards.' The actual cast is vety 
uncommon on vase-paintings, because of difficulty in representing il' 
Because of the assumed lack of sculptural monuments. Keisch* and 

others have wrongly doubted 





whether javelin-throwers were 
representedin sculpture as victoti. 
ITierecertalnlyisnoa priori reason 
why athletic sculptors might not 
have made statues tn any one of 
the three poses which Gardiner 
has distinguished on vase-paint- 
ings, even if this contest, likt 
jumping, was better adapted lo 
the painter than to the sculptor. 
Kunhcrmore, we shall attempt to 
show that such monuments ac- 
tually did exist. 

The best example of such a jav> 
lin-throwcr seems to be the Dory- 
pkoros, the most famous statue of 
I*olykleitos,in which he illustrated 
his canon of athletic forms. The 
Dorypkoros exists in many copies, 
all of which agree fairly well in 
style and proportions. K. Fried- 
richs, in his monograph Der Dorypkoros des PolykUts, which appeared 
in 1863." was the first to show that the statue found in 1797 in the 
Palaistra at Pompeii, and now in the Naples Museum (PI. 4), was 
a copy of the original bronze, as it shows all the peculiarities of the 

'Drjwnw«rJ*in thcr.-r imphofain (he Briiith Muicunt, mcntiuiicil above, E2>6. 

*No. 2t*7 (Jatio. no. S62 A); J. II. S.. XXVII. iy07. p. 262. lig. •*, (Jardinet. p. J+9. fi|. lOO; 
Jucthncr, p. 47, fig. 4l;Hoppin, //W. ./(iiVf.-/- I'aui. p. 198, no. S. 

'£. {.,un a T.-f. k/lii iii clicTcvrlonii collection: /. //. S., XX\'ll,p.264,fig. II; Gan)taef,p.3SI, 
fiK. 102; JuMhnct. p. SS. fiB. 49. 

*F.. e.,kadty duncuii [lie Munich kylix meRti«ntiJ, r». 266Ti «Ico on a r.-t kylix of Paiuitiw 
ftomVuIciin Munich, nn. 2637 (J»hn.no.795): ,f Z. XXXVt. 1878, p.66. PI. XI (- Rrinwh, 
*>/i.M,//j^i«lj.I.p.422.2):y.//..S.,XXVll.p.2A4.fiK.i:;Gatdine(.p.I05.6|(.t7:Schrcibrc. 
BiUtrallaf, PI. XXI. 3; Baum. I. p. 6IJ. fijt. 672; Hoppin. /»*,, p. 416, no, 54; Dir-SaiJ.. II, J, 
p. I4?2>fiit. 3(7SilV, J,p. 105*^^(18. «)K6; on a r.-f amphoia in Munich (Jahn. no. 40Sf : /. H. S., 
XXVII, p. 26S.fii. 13; Gardiner, p. 3SJ, fig. lOJ; KunwacnBltr-RcichhoM, Cw^*- r*i«i«M(i^ 
PI. XLV. *P.4«, *ite 2Sjui B<tt. H'intkrUwnfpngr. 



Fic. 47.^Bast of the 
after Polyklcitos, by 
Museum of Naples. 



Di/ry l>hQroS, 
Apniloiiios. 
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master's style known to us from tradition.' Mahler enumerates 
7 statues, 17 torsos, and 56 heads copied from the original, and the fine, 
but expressionless, Augustan bronze bust from the villa of the Pisos, 
Herculaneum, inscribed as the work of the sculptor Apollontos, son 
of Archios, of Athens, which is now in Naples (Fig. 47),' The best- 
preserved copy of the statue, the one in 
Naples, is surpassed in workmanship by 
the green basalt torso in the UfHzi Gal- 
lery in Florence' and by the marble one 
formerly in the possession of Count Pour- 
rales in Berlin.* A poorer copy is to be 
found in the Hraccio Nuovo of the Vati- 
can (Fig. 48).^ [n these copies we see a 
thick-set youth standing with the weight 
of the body on the right leg, the left one 
thrown back and touching the ground 
only with the toes, seemingly ready to 
advance, though the shoulders do not 
partake of the walking action. He is 
represented, therefore, at the moment 
of transition from walking to a rest 
position— in other words in a purely 
theoretical pose— at rest, indeed, but 
just ready again to advance/ His left 
hand held a short akontion over the 
shoulder and not the lung spear (&6pu), 
whence the name Doryphoros or spear- 
bearer is derived.' The head is turned 
to the same side as the advanced foot, 
which perhaps is an example of the 
Fic- 48.— Statue of the Dory- monotony in the work of the master 
tl^^:^ if'fc-...J*°o'!'l!','"'' complained of by ancient critics; variety 

would have been attained by turning ic 




Vatican Museum, (torne. 
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IR. B.. no. 273; BiiUe, 47. and pp. 97-102 and lig. 18; von Mac h. 1 1 ) i Collignan. I. pp. 4K6 f. 
ud PI. XII; Rayct, I, PI. 29; Gardner, Seulfi., PI. XXXIV; Springcr-MichielTi, p. 276, fi(. 
496. F. W.. 503. 

Ve/rUrt u. f. S^ltuli; I W. For (he .^pulWlai bu»t, sec I). 1)., no. HO; ¥. W.. 505. .^n a1mo» 
identical bun — exctprfijra wide iillci ttoundihcloclci and shuuldrri — n*t found in the Utilinum 
of the Mmc villi {Invftit., no. 6164). Many of these htadi doubtlcH cnmc from buitt or 
natuci which (lecurated gymnatia and palxtirx. 

»Du(t.ehkc, II I, an. 5JS C0,8I mtitt high), 'F. W., 507; </, Raycr, 1, text to PI. 29, 

*No. 29J: AmcUing, HkJ/umi anJ Ruim of Romf, I, pp. 71.; iJ.. t'al, I. no. 126 on p. IS I and 
PI. l9iH<:\hsM,Ftuhffr,Ui5iCHiiif.Ui^, Rcinich, Rip., II, i. 545. tO. lru2.M mcteffhiKh 
(Amclunc). C/. Lacwy, Lynpp uitd Sfiitt Suilang in dtr tr. Plajlik, pp. 5-7 and 33-1: Hauler, 
Jk. (test. arch. Itut , XII, 19iW, pp. 10*~I4. For other replicas, lee Funw., Mp., pp. 218f.; 
Mw.. pp. 421 f, 'MaMcf. op. n*r.. p. 29. 

'A* weieeftcfin the careful copy on a Brrlln arm: Heib'ig, Fiukrer,]. p. Jl.fig.i.Cuitie, I, p. 35, 
fis-4i andonaruncrary rtlitf in Argoi: jf. M., HI, 1878, pp. 2S7 f. and I'l. XUI (Furtwaenxler); 
B. B., 279A; CoUipion, I, p. 491, fig. 250; F. W., SM; rf. Attnaii. LI, 1879, p. 219 (Btunn); 
Miuhcll, Hut. Am. Sfmlpi., I8SJ. p. 336 and iig. 170. 
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intheoppositedirection. In thecarcfully worked bronze original, which, 
however, must have had an insignificant intellectual aspect, the appar- 
ently simple problcm^ — hitherto vainly attempted in Greek art— of rep- 
resenting a man standing almost motionless, but full of life, was for tht 
first time solved. It is a long way from the motionless figures known 
as "ApoUos," with their arms glued to the sides and their tegs close 
together, to this vigorous athlete. As we have already indicated, 
Greek art developed the first step beyond the "Apollos" by further 
advancing one leg of a statue and, it may be, extending one forearm 
horizontally. The next step was to place one foot slightly sidewise 
and thus relieve it of the weight of the body^the well-known scheme 
of the "free" and "rest" leg. At first the relaxation was slight, the 
"free" leg not being intended to move forward, nor the pans of the body 
to be much shifted. Polykletios' innovation consisted in having the 
legs so placed, one behind the other, that the figure, while apparently 
resting on one.' seemed to be advancing. On the ground of the 
familiar passage in Plinycited.it has been generally assumed that Poly- 
klcitos introduced the walking motive into sculpture. However, this 
motive was probably the invention of the earlier Argivc school, bor- 
rowed by Potykleitos for his canon, as seen in the statue of the so<alled 
Aiunich A'iMg (Zfiu':), of the Glyptothek, which Furtwaengler has 
shown to be a work of about 460 B. C' 

Does theOwrypAoroj represent a pent athlete victor? Since Quintilian 
says that it appears ready for war or for the exercises of the paltstra,* 
Helbigand others have classed it as a warrior, perhaps one of the. ^rij/- 
leae mentioned by Pliny* as set up in the Greek gymnasia. Furt- 
waengler stressed the incorrectness of calling an athlete a OorvpAoro/*— 
a name originally given to an attendant bearing a lance (56pi'), and 
so inapplicable to the statue of Polykleitos, which represented not a 
server, but an athlete carrving an akontion (witness the Berlin gem 
already mentioned) — but later* concluded that an athlete statue v.ith 
the akontion might have been vaguely described in late art jargon as a 
spear-bearer. Consequently he foundprobable the interpretation of the 
various doryphoroi mentioned by Pliny^ as victor statues, and thought 
that the original of the Doryphoros of Polykleitos might very ¥wll 

'^ktuno*rurtinjiiieftafPliny,If.N.,XXXl'V,S6. Here Pliiv)^ quotei Vjtto to the tfea 

thax Polvltleitos' »taiiit« wttr almiac txattly jfl«i «Ii« «*mc type ipatnt aJ HHan tufrnplwa}. 

'Sec Mp., pp. 313 f. and fiijs. 90 anJ 91 (htad. twa views); Mte., pp. 403 f., ami Pit, XXIV, 
XXV. For the ittaiiic, »cc also Funw, -Waller*, titnhr. rf. Glypi*, rn. 2^5 (■■eod or «hl<tc)i 
Kekiilc. A. 111.1888. ,1. 37 »iid PI, 1 ( ^Pulyktcitaii a»d ZeuO: B. D.. 122. 

'W/r>i/(i"M><M..V.I2.2l. 

<ff. A'„XXXIV, 18. 'v#.itf..III,l87S.p.393.n.a. W^.pP- l«>''<l228iiirw.,p.42a 

U'.c..(hMiirKtc!.ihot(-KrcHb>iicc>>c1ow)in//.A'-,XXX1V,76iorPa1yMei(i»,*»ui.,5S,aTul 
of ArUiodemoi, ihii., 86. 
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have represented .in Olympic pentatlilete> which was originally set up 
ai Argos, where it was also adopted for a figure on the heroic grave- 
rch'ef already menTioned. which represented the youth with a spear over 
his shoulder standing beside a horse. Bulle also thinks that che statue 
represented a victor athlete set up in some sacred spot. 

For its interpretation as the statue of a pentathlete victor, an added 
proof is furnished by the discovery of a late Roman copy of it at 01 ym- 
pia.' This may very well have been the dedication of an athlete of 
late date— of the first century B. Cor of the first A. D.— who preferred 
to be represented by a copy of the famous work of Polylilcitos rather 
than by a new statue. Treu's contention that the torso is too large for 
a victor statue.'becauseLucian saysthat theHellanodikai did not allow 
statues of victors to be over life-size,' falls to the ground, since we know 
that exceptions to the rule existed at Olympia.* He agrees with Col- 
lignon^ in interpreting it as a decor.itive statue, which surely involves 
an anachronism in the middle of the fifth century B. C; and his argu- 
ment that its good preservation shows it to have beensetupin an interior 
room, perhaps of the Boulcutcrion, in whose ruins it was found, ad- 
ducing this as additional evidence of its decorative character, is no proof, 
since victor statues at Olympia seem sometimes to have been housed.* 
Thus the theory that the Doryphoros represents a pentathlete victor 
is well within the range of possibilities. 

Two bronze statuettes in the Metropolitan Museum,' New York, 
belonging to the second half of the fifth century B.C., may be repre- 
sentations on a smallscalcof pcntathlctes with theakontion. The first 
shows a youth standing with the weight of the bodyon the left foot, the 
right drawn slightly back. The left hand, held close to the side, may 
have carried an akontion, the right arm being extended. The other, 
more carelessly executed, represents a youth standing similarly with his 
weight on the left foot, the right being drawn back. Here again the 
left arm is hanging by the side, and probably held the same attribute as 
the 6rst statuette. The right arm is also bent at the elbow. A patera 
may have been held in the outstretched hand of each. The square 

'Th'ti lotco ii of PcrtdicmaiKIc, like many «rth« later victor iiatuvi it Olympia, and isfltihicr 
than ih« Naplcf anJ Vatican copies: BUiiu: t. VI., Tcxtbd.. p. 250 ind fiit- -^i (back view]; 
Tafclbd., P!. LXII.Ii Kiittw., H fi., p. 22S. i\f»<., ^. i20. It inn tht Museum at Olympia. 

*ThcNaplf*copy is 1.99 mcicfshieh; scr Kalkmann. Die Prupott.dcsGcsichiii in J.itt. Kunst, 
S3"*J Bf'l. IfiTichlmaiinjprogt., 1893, p. 53;thc (^ympia lorio ii l.IOmctcd high for the pre* 
MtVMl p«i (Ttcii). 'Pre Imag., 11. 

•JE. J., the sutue of Pftlydamai, P., VI, S.l; the but of the itatuc of Killiii, Injekr. p. 01., 
no. 14(>i»f Eukin, itid., no. l$9icti;. 

*CalliKti«n, I, p. 490i he believed that the oritinal iiiiuc by Polyklciio) Hood in a Gyinn»iaa 
at Ar£n*. 

*CJ. infta.. a. VIII. p. 342 and n. 2. 

'Kichicr.Gr//!, AJtrHirdn.itnt/ Roman 5ro(iuf,nnc. S7Cpp. S6r.,3ndliit..ihawin8r[onl and back, 
enp.57:r/. Cor. Cfdff. Co//., p. 114. h^. 72: it is rroni CypniO. and 8M (fie- on P> 58; Mtii. BmU., 
Dec., 1913, p. 270, Richtef). Na. 87 ii 6.2S iiKhci taU; Ss it S.Sb inchti. 
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build, short thighs, flat abdomen, long skull, and oval face are alt 
Polyklcitan characteristics, and remind us of the scries of kindred 
works already discussed, which, as Furtwaengtcr believed, went back to 
the original statue of the boy wrestler Xcnoklcs at Olympia, the work 
of the younger Polyklcitos.^ 

Wrestlers. 

Wrestling (TriXij) is perhaps tlie oldest, and In any case is the most 
universal, of athletic sports. Wall-paintings at Beni-Hasan on the Nile, 
dating from about 2000 B. C, show nearly all the grips and throws now 
known.* Plato says that this sport was instituted in mythical times.' 
In Greece its origin is lost in mythology.* The very name palaisua, 
"wrestling school," indicates the early importance of the contest. 
It was one of the most popular of Greek sports from the time of Homer 
down.* \This popularity is shown by the frequency with which 
it appears in mythology and art. Early b.-f. vases picture Herakles 
wrestling with giants and monsters. Here wc see the same holds 
and throws as in the palzcstra scenes on later r.-f. vases. The whole 
history of coins down to imperial days shows such scenes. No other 
exercise required so much strength and agiUty, and consequently wrest- 
ling marches early became ;i part of the great gamesT) At Olympic 
wrestling was introduced in 01. 18 ( = 708b. C), the same year in which 
the pentathlon was instituted.' The boys* match appeared there less 
than a century later in 01. 37 ( = 632 B.C.).' Pausanias nientioni 
statues erected to 36 victors (for 45 victories), which makes this contest 
second only in importance to boxing there. 

— ^There were two sorts of wrestling in Greece, wrestling in the proper 
sense (ipfti TdXij), where each tried to throw his antagonist to the 
ground, making his shoulders touch three times.Jand ground wrestling 

Mf p., pp.279 f. Kii nw sen rIct wrongly jscciWJ the staitic iirXcnokli;! lu ihcdilcr (loyklcitM. 

'Sec (he Rnc diawinff of thnc^inil attvcr ^rotip> Trotn tomb no. 17 (ufKhety) in Chantpollun, 
Monvmtnts it C&^pu rt di U NMbit. 1845. IV. PLi. CCCI.X.XII-CCCLXXVIII; «. CCCL- 
XXlIl.3-PmofCh.riM, I. p. 79J. fig. 521:CCCLXXIV. 4= lA.rf. p.792.<lB.520, Anothet 
iMiie from the tomb of NevothpK i* pictured iti Chimpollion, PI. CCCLXIV, I. S«« il*» 
Jrth. Survry of r.tyfl, Btni Jfaian, Pt. II, IS94i PI. XV; if. a pixn leptCKdiccinn of •cvcul xcnn 
it] SptinKi^r-Miehiclif, p. 27, fig. 68. 

■D^£fX,.Vn,796A, B.C. 

"Phi'liMCr.. fmoK., 11.32 (p> 857), ttctibcsitiunEin to Hermes' (liiij{liteiPa]ai lira: Apollod oral, II, 
4.9, »)-sthai the tame EOil'i son Autotyfcotwat the irarhctnfHctalclri. Pauiimat, I, J9.3,i>!n 
that the lyitemaiicinttruction in the art began wiihTheteus. Euttathiut, schol. on //.,XX]|], 
p. 1327,(>y« that Kerkyon ditcovered it. In a Mhalian on Pindar, A'/m., V, 49, Boeekh, p. 4^ 
Pherckydc* anil Polcmvn are quottt) aisayJitB that 1 he»eus' cbanotetr Phocbai invented the an, 
and litios ia quoted at (ayinic that Athena taunht Thciicus. At Olytnpia lleraklt* wai a vieior 
in wrenlicic: P.. V, $A. 

'Ajax(Telamon)andOdysieii( eon tended ir awrcitlineboiit which ended in adraw:II.,XXIII, 
7IO-734:inline70l,andinOd ,VIII. 126.it iiealled waXauifiaiii^B}.tttii4iit3pv*»n»mt>nttht 
Phaiakianc in Od., VIII, IU3, 246. It waa pictured along with baaing on theahteUl of HetakW 
ly Heiiud : 5n.(., 302 ( = Uwirii-) . 

•P.,V,8.7iPh.,12. 'P.,V,8.9. 
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(jcvKiats, bXiv&rjais), where the fight was continued on the ground by 
using every means, except biting and gouging, till one was exhausted. 
The first kind was the only one used in the event called riXi; at Olym- 
pia, as well as in the pentathlon; the other was used only in the pan- 
kration. In this section wc shall discuss only the first.' A recently 
discovered papyrus of the second ccntur>' A. D., containing brief 
instructions for wrestling lessons intended to help the vaiSoTpl^yjs, indi- 
cates that every movement in the contest was systematically taught.' 
The various positions used — grips and throws — are shown by many 
monuments, vase-paintings, gems, coins,'statucrtes, and statues. The 
vases* especially illustrate the various holds assumed by wrestlers 
during a bout — front {<rv<rTtun%), side {Trapa9«ns), wrist, arm, neck 
(Tpaxn^*f«»'), and body holds. Still others illustrate the various 
throws^flying mare,* heave,* buttocks and cross-buttocks (eSpcu' 
CTpii^etif), and tripping {inroeKtM^uv). We here reproduce two such 
paintings. The first, the obverse of a r.-f. amphora from Vulci, signed 
by Andokides and now in Berlin (Fig. 49),* shows two positions. In 
the central group the wrestler on the left side has grasped his oppo- 
nent's left wrisc with his right hand. The latter, however, has ren- 
dered the grip useless by passing his own right hand behind his 
opponent's back and grasping his right arm just below the elbow. 
In this way he keeps his opponent from turning round, which move- 
ment would not have been possible if the latter had grasped him 
by rhe upper arm. In the group of wrestlers to the right we see an 
illustration of a body hold. Here a youthful athlete has lifted his 
bearded antagonist clear ofF his feet preliminary to throwing him. 
However, the one lifted from the ground has caught his foot around his 

*On rulci and rcprrtcndiions of wrmlins in Liieratiiie ind ixt, *tt Cfpecially E. N. Gardinrt. 
J. H. S.. XXV. 190S. pp 14-31; pp. 26J-293, and PI*. XI and XII; id . Gwk .liHL Spom, Ch. 
XVni, pp. 372-»01i (/. Krause, I, pp. lOOf; Grasberg«r, F.rsi/huni u. Vnttrritkl. I, pp. 34S f. An 
nccciltni account wf * wrcitlinK niau-h « found in ihc uldtst Gtcptc pioK ti>iii»ncv, ifi* Ariht^t* 
oTHcliotJotof, X, 31 f.;f/. alio the fine xcouni of a boui benreen Diomcdcaand Aia* inQuimut 
Smyrnxui: IV, 3 IS f.;etc. 

KlrenW! indHunt, Oxy. fop,. Ill, 466iJi*cii»«iI by Jueehncf.with pact ofihi; i»t and trant- 
latioQ, in hif cdiiion or the dr 4'U lymn. af I'hiio«traio<, p. Z6. On thr method i>r«elcctinK 
antagoniati at Olynipia, the number engagei}. byei, etc.. lee (lardlnei, pp. 374-S. 

■Far coin* in the Rritith Muteum, «ce Gardiner, p. 373, fig. 109, a, b, e (from Acpendot, 
nf lti« lifih and founli ccnturict B. C), d (from Heraklcia in Lucania, oFtht fmittk], c. f (from 
Syracuic, of about -KU B. C), k (fivm Alcundrta of ihe time of Antoninui Piuf}; icc >ltO id., 
J. It. a.. X\\, p. 27\.^g. 9. 

*S<* eipecially, Gaidine r, tf. «. •Deicrtbed by Lucian. Aticch,, 24. 

*Detcnbcd by Quintut Smyiniui.lV. 215 f. and Nonnot.XXXVf 1, 553 f.;diicuMeil in J. H. S., 
XXV. pp. 2i f. 

'No. 21S9i J. J. A: XI, 1S96, p. n, fig. 9; / //. S., XXV. p. 270, fig. 8; Gardiner, p. 386, fij. 
1 16; FumracnKlcr- Reich hold. Du gruek. y«uKmaittti, III, pp. 73 f., and PI. CXXXlIli Ger- 
hard, TrinlithaltK und GefMiit del k. Mititumf » Strlin Mnd andern Sammlunttn, 1348-50^ 
Pli. XIX. XX; Ov«h«k.Cn>fA. Kunxtmylhol-. HI. Apolhn, p. 40^ a. 1 and PI. XXIV, 2; W. 
Klein. Oi/ t^tfh. rdien tnit Mtisurritnaturen', 1886, no. 4; Hoppin. HMt. Altit r.'f. Vau>, 1, 
p. 32, Pt.ffBp.33. 
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Opponent's iep, which is an illustration of rrippinp. On a r,-f. kylix 
in the University of Pennsylvania Museum in Philadelphia (Fig. 50a).' 
we see a body hold preparatory to the heave; here to the right are two 
youths wrestling, and to the left stands a bearded trainer with his rod. 
One wrestler has already lost his balance and is supporting himself 
with both hands on the ground, while the other with his left hand holdi 
the other's right arm down, and with his right prepares to throw him 
over his head. 

From vase-paintings, then, we can see what positions the sculptor 
might have used in representing groups of wrestlers. For the posi- 




FlC. 49. — Wrestling Scenes. From Obverse of an Amphora, by Andoltides. 

Mtiseum of Berlin. 



tions of individual figures of wrestlers, we are guided by several 
statues and small bronzes. The preliminary position (trinrTtuTts) 
seems to be best represented by the bronze statues of wrestling 
boys discovered at Herculaneum in 1754, and now in the Museum of 
Naples (Fig. 51).' These figures have been variously interpreted as 

'No. 2444; Trans. Unit. Prntt. Mut., II, 1906-1907, PI. XXXV, a, and pp. 140 f. (W. S. 
Bares); J. D. BeaHcy, .4ttie r.-f. fates in Jmer. Muitumr, 1918, p. Ill (I.yfit, l.achct. and 
LykiuRruup); Gardiner, p. 392. fin. 122. 

'/bm«., StH.-if>2Ti B. U.. 354; Comparrcri e de Pctra, la f'Ula ErtoUntit J/i Piiooi, 1883, 
PI. XV. 2 and !; Kul]c,^91;(:>ramcr, p. 378, Aft. IID (-one statiic); vuii Mach, 289; RcitiKh, 
Sip., II, :, 541 ( = oiic tiaiuciicic. Thc>- appear (o be Itoyt uf about nixtccn, and conKqucnttj 
may iciircKni coiiicaiants In titc riAij maUwr. The tiatucs are l.ltf mctcis hii-li (Bullc). The 
advanced foot in nc-. 5626 is wrongly restored, 
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runners,' diskoboloi,^ and wrestlers. Their attitude, bent forward 
with outstretched hands, implies the utmost expectancy. If they 
were runners, they would lean further forward; as they are standing, 
they could not begin to run without loss of time in raising the heels of 
the forward feet. If, on the other hand, they represented diskos- 
throwers at the moment just subsequent to the throw, their right 
feet would be advanced and not their left, in order to recover their 
balance, as we have seen above in considering Gardiner's seventh 
position. The position of their .irms, however, and the expression 
of their faces make it almost certain that they are wrestlers eagerly 




Fic. SO.^Wresding and Uoxing Scenes. Krom a r.-f. Kylix. 
University of Pennsylvania Museum, Philadelphia. 

watching for an opening. The two statues certainly belong together, 
and may have been set up as antagonists in the villa in whose ruins they 
were found. F. Hauser was the first to show that the form of body 
and head in Iwth was the .':ame.' While most critics believe that they 
areHellenistic in origin, Bulle is certainly right in showing that the body 
ideal expressed i.s Lysippan — i.e., long legs and slender trunk — even 
if he goes too far in ascribing them to the master himself, basing his 
conclusion chiefly on the similarity of their ears with those of the 
Apoxyomenos (PI. 29). A good illustration of a hand or wrist grip 
is afforded by a small wrestler group, which decorates the rim of a 
bronze bowl from Borsdorf.* This is a poorly wrought Etruscan work of 
fifth-century B.C. Greek origin. The two wrestlers havealreadygripped 

■Kalkmnnn, Ji-, X, I89>, p. 61. n. 19 (Jalichodromai). 

Kf. C^dmcr. p. in. 

'Ji., IV. IXB9, (.p.. 116. n, 8; r/. Bctindorf. Jh. otn. atch. /««., IV, 1901, pp. 172-3 ind n. 12. 
Mahler wtaniily thought that (hf hcadi wnc dilTercnt: Polykirt n. s. SchiU. p. tX; hr anigncd 
o»r w ih< fifth ccniiity R. C.. the nthrt ro thr influcnre of Piaxitdri. Rcnndnrf fodtevcd the 
tiro li^urM tn be copies of one ttaiue , laii^r used to makf a croup. 

*Bulle, no. 90) in th«l.andctmiic«umof Dartnttadt: te« Adamy,.VrMd/of, Samml. itt ponlutx. 
Httt. Mminim}, 1397, p. 21, nv. 19- The hguicg arc onl/ 0-07> tnctn hijtli. 
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and their heads are close top:t:ther, though the lunge in each case is much 
exaggerated. Similar are the two groups on the rim of a bronze bowi 
in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston.' A third-century B. C. Etruscan 
cista in the Metropolitan Museum,' has a handle on the lid in the fonn 
of two nude wrestlers, whose bodies arc inclined toward one another, 
their heads in contact, and their arms locked behind their heads. 
Groups of wrestlers in similar attitudes commonly appear as cista han- 
dles.* A portion of a bronze group of wrestlers was dredged from the 





FiC. 51. — Bronze Statues of VVrestlcrs. Museum of >faples. 

sea near Kythcra and is now in Athens.* The heave is represented 
by a metope from the Thcseton representing the wrestling bout 
between Tlieseus and Kerltyon.* A later moment is seen in a bronze 
wrestling-group in Paris.' The cross-buttocks is illustrated by a small 
Hellenistic bronze group in the collection of James Loeb in Munich, of 

'BuIIe, p. 179. fig. 40; Reinich, ftrp., IV. 318, 2; for wtier aimilat imct. if. ibid.. II, j. 539, 3 
(cover of a ciscafrnm I'rirnrtcc), 5 (in the Louvre), 6 (in Vinnia^E- von Sickcfii Di/ ant. Bwon^ 
d. k. k. Muenvviti Jm.-Cahintiii in JTi/r, 1871. PI. XLV. 7). and III. 15S. J (Ui Fonun O^- 
Itcrion, London). 

'Richtcr, C«^i, EtrttsfaKtatid Raman Brot^ws, no. 134 ind fig. on p. 79; it ii 4,> inchct high. 

*£. f., Walicri. B. M. Aronu-/. no. 639; Man. d. !.. X. 1877, PI. XI. V, I »., Babt-lon ci BUn- 
ckei. Citt. if I hirmt^i antigun ir ta BUI. Kaihnalr, IS95, no. 935. 

*Jta»at^|^a^a. II, PbiM. 

KiarJincr, p. }95. fie. U6; /. //. S., XXV. p. 3»6. fi|. 31; Gatdnci.//».. p. 328. fig. 81. 

•Gardiner, p. 396, <>£. 127; Gatac, 803, 2014. 
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which five other copies are known.' Here two athletes, one bearded 
and the other beardless, are just ending the bout. The youth is in the 
power of the man, who stands behind him and presses him down by 
holding his arms backward. All the other replicas differ from the Loeb 
example in that the victor has both legs and not one in front of the right 
leg of the vanquished wrestler. A good illustration of tripping is seen 
in another related scries of groups known to us in (ivc bronze copies. 
These represent a wrestler on the ground supporting himself on his 
left arm, while over him stands the victor, whose left foot is twisted 
around the other's right. These groups are, like the preceding, also 
Roman provincial copies of a Hellenistic original.* The two groups 
arc very similar, the only real difference being that the vanquished 
wrestler in the second scries still has his left arm free and holds him- 
self up on his right knee. Both series seem to have been influenced 
by the marble pancratiast group in the Uffizi {PI. 25).' The head ofj 
an athlete in the Museo delle Tcrme, Rome,* shows by its strongly' 
projecting neck that it comes from the statue either of a runner ready 
to start or of a wrestler about to grip his adversary. The face is fourth- 
century B.C. Attic in character and the head may, therefore, come from 
Euphranor's circle. Pliny speaks of a panting wrestler (hictalor anhe- 
lans) by the statuar>' Naukeros, wliich must have exhibited the con- 
testant in intense movement.* It might have represented him after 
victory, as in the painting of Farrhasios discussed above, which 
pictured a hophtodrome after the race, breathing hard.* Pliny also 
mentions a painting of a wrestler by Antidotos without describing it.* 
As we have already remarked, doubtless some of the apoxyomenoi 
and perixyovifnoi mentioned by Pliny were also wrestlers. 

Whether wresthng-groups were set up at Olympia is doubtful. Char- 
iot-groups were indeed common, but there is no reason why the 

'J. Si«Tckine. Ot* Btaa:^n Jrr Samml. Lwi, I^IJ. pp. S2-I aiiJ I'l. XXI iii i\t0.]6$ mcicihish. 
Othcn ili*rc lined inrludp one in the BiiiUh Mu*(;umi J. H. S.. XXV. 190S, PI. XI, b (front 
and back), and text oti p. 2S8: Gardiner p. J9S, lig. 129; anntbor from Vix>nnc in Bonn; two in 
Pirit, in thedc CIvtcq and Warrocque collcciiont rcipectivHy; and a fifrh, whotc location ti 
unknown. All arc of rnii|;h Human wnrlitnuii»hi|>, rithct of the second or lirst ctnturirs B. C. 

•Sec Pcierfcn in R. M., XV. 1900, pp. ISS f.; Klein, III. pp, 3l»f,; Sieveltins, o^ n>.. p. S3, n. 1. 
Thccopifiaicin llurnicc {Callrtia di Firttu, III. PI. 123, 2 1 Reinach, A^p., II, 2, 538. 5): in St. 
Vttm\tiHi(.Co^ptfi rfnJiLi dt la camm. impft.arckiol., Sr. PcrcnbtirK. Ififi?, PI. I, pp. 5 f,, text 
by Stcphani; / //. S., XXV. 1905, p. 290, tiit. 2S; Gardiner, p. 399, ig. 1 >0; Rfinach. gff.. II. 
3,538, 1 and J) ; in ConsiantinopU. from Antioch (y*.. XIII. 1898, PI. XI and pp. 177 f.. l-'ocntcr; 
Jtn. •«■*., XXXV, 1X99, PI- XVIII, pp. 207 f , Jouhin; J, H. S.. 1905. p. 2*JI, fij. If,; Gardiner. 
p. 400, Gs- 131); in the Louvre, fmm t)t\pt (no. 361; Jb., XVI, 1901, fit. on p. 51; Rcinach. 
ttfp.,U, ■.334,2}iandinthcUrniihMuKU(n(/t. M . Br^aiti, BSi tnd ?t. XXVll, middle one 
bdcm). In the St. Pttertburg copy the aiiiii of the vicior arc chanced atuund. 

•Uutesehkc, III. 547; Hiillc, IS4;Ton Mach, ZKS; F- W.. 1426; Reinach, Xip.. I, 52J, I, 

*HelbiK. ftuirer. 11, 1382 (-Attic): /ft,, XXV. 1910. I'l. VII, and pp. 171 f. (Bieber-Euphra- 
not); (f. R. a;.. VI. 1891. p. 304, n. 2 (Peteriien=Skopwt); Ftirtw.. Mu:. p.SlS.n. 4(»Skopaie). 

»//. .V..XXX1V, 80. 

•//. .v., XXXV. 71; to ReiKb. p. 43, n. 5, S« jut*«, p. 206. 

W. ff., XXXV, 130. h was probably votive in character. 
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victorious wrestler should have had himself coupled with his defeated 
opponent. Pausanias, moreover, mentions no such groups. We 2re 
therefore safe in inferring that in most, if not in all, cases the wrestltt 
would content himself with a single statue, and this might represent 
him in any position in which he was not actually interlocked with hii 
adversary. That such statues represented him both in repose and in 
morion is attested by recovered bases. The footprints on rhebaseofthe 
statue of the Elean wrestler Paianios, a victorof the early third centur>* 
B.C.,' shows us that he was represented as standing in repo-ie, the weight 
of the body resting on therighr leg, the left being drawn back and touch* 
ing the ground with the toes only. A hole in the base may have been 
for a spear on which the victor's hand rested, though the statue is not 
that of a pentathlete. The perfectly preserved footprints on the base 
of the statue of the boy wrestler Xenokles by Polykleitos the Younger 
show that he was represented as standing with his weight on the right 
leg, the left being shghtly advanced and to one side, though resting 
flat on the ground. The head was probably turned a little to the right. 
Thus the wrestler was poised ready to grip his adversary." This statue 
must have been a favorite among athlete monuments, since the same 
motive appears in various Roman copies, which Furtwaenglcr assigns 
to the immediate circle of the pupils of Polykleitos. The Statue of 
the Argive wrestler Cheimon by Naukydes may have represented him 
in motion, since Pausanias, in mentioning two statues of the victor, 
one in Olympia and the other in the temple of Concord at Rome, says 
that they were among the most famous works of that sculptor. From 
this encomium Rcisch has assumed that the one at Olympia was 
represented in lively motion.* 
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Boxing, like wrestling, was one nf the oldest sports in Greece, as it 
has been everywhere else. The fist is the simplest and most natural 
of all weapons.* Boxing was popular already in Homer, matches being 
described both In the Iliad and the Odyssey.' Homer speaks of it as 
itVYfiaxlv aXeytiv^,'' and this "painful" character is also mentioned by 

'Ol. 141 (=216 D. C.}: P., VI, 16.9; Hyde, IW; Foerster. 471; tnrdir. r, Ot.. 179. 

^Inschr.v.Ol., 164;drawint;nrihc haii(ral«jin h'uriw,, Mp., |>, 279, fig. 118; .1/w., p. 491, fiic. 85. 
The inscripiion dairt from thr end nf the tifch nt bcitiiiiiinK of the founh century B. C, whieh 
tliiiKu ih;ii ihe it;itue w.it tlie v/uik tit ilit^ yuunBcr Polykteitus. Xi^nuklei ■won loranime 
between Ols. (fj ^4 and IIX) i! =4IM and iM) tt. C): P., Vl,';:; Hydc.RS and p. 4l;Fc*mef, JOtS. 

»Pp. 4S-6; ht won in 01, S3 ( - 41S B C): Ov>'. /•^p; P., VI. 9.3; Hyit, U; Foerstw, 285. 

*Cf. Lucrctiui, V, [2!>I2: arma antique tnnnuf liniurt dtnlttque lurtuni;\\ar.,Sat., I, 3.101; etc. 

'Bciv-ctn Kpcioa ;ind £uryal<i», ll„ XXllI, 653 f.; OdytKus and [ctu, Od., Will, 1 f ; tf, 
chr mitch between KnicHiis and Oaret in Viiitvl, .Iri., V, J62 f.; Polydeukcs and Amyku* in 
Theokr.. \X)I. SO f.; and in Apollnii. Khod.. .Uion., 11, 67 f. For the Hoincdc and Virsilian 
maichcR, *pe fffifing. flotinf, anil Sf'tnllinf;. 1KX9 (Badmintnn Library), pp. 125 f. 

•IL. XXUI. 6iJ; he iiiei the wmc epithet i-f wiMtling. liirf,, 701. and Od.. VIII, 126. Euitaik 

«^ II., XXUI, p. 1322, (peak* uf ihe rlnnft rXijiriirant. 
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Xenophanes.' However.boxingwasfarolderthanepicpoetry. Wehave 
already seen that it was the only form of real athletics in Aegean Crete, 
One of tlie oldest representations of a boxing match is seen on the frag- 
ments of a bronze shield discovered there in the grotto of Zeus on 
Mount Ida, Here on a single concentric ring are seen two warnors, 
armed like Assyrians with corslets, shields, and helmets, fighting witli 
doubled fists.' The high antiquity of boxing in Greece is also shown 
by myths.' AtOIympia Apollo is said to have beaten Ares,* and Poly- 
deukes won a victory there.* Apollo appears as the god of boxing in the 
Iliad," and the Delphians sacrificed to ApoHo ITiiirijs/ Herakles, 
Poiydeukcs, Tydeus, and Theseus were all famed boxers; the latter 
was said to have invented the art.* The historical boxing match 
was introduced at Olympia in 01. 23 (^688 B.C.), and Onomastos of 
Smyrna, the first victor, instituted the rules of the contest.* The 
boy.s* contest was instituted in 01. +1 ( = 616 B.C.).*" It was by far the 
most popular contest there. Of the 192 monuments erected to 187 
victors mentioned by Pausanias. 56, or nearly onc-thtrd, were erected 
to men and boy boxers for 63 victories. 

Greek boxing" is conveniently divided into two periods by the kind 
of glove used in the matches. From Homer down to the end of the 
fifth century B. C, soft gloves (i^AfTet, LfiiiTw Xeirroi or titMxai) were 
used; from then to late Roman days tlie heavy gloves (cijialp'ai or Ijiidi'T« 
Af*??) were the fashion. I he weighted Roman cestu.s was not used 
in the Greek contest. Before discussing representations of boxers 
in art, wc shall devote a few words to these two kinds of boxing-gloves, 
which frequently give us the date of a given monument.'- The Cretans 
are thought to have worn boxing-gloves, as they seem to be visible 
on the so-called Boxfr Vase from Ilagia Triada (Fig. 1). Here, on the 
top and lower two rows, a leather gauntlet appears to cover the arm to 
beyond the elbow, being padded over the fist and confined at the wrist 
by a strap. Mosso derives the later Greek glove, which appears on 
athlete statues, from this primitive thong.''^ In any case the antiquity 

'riwroBfofl 4Xyic4«*ffft; frajt. 19, 1. 4 {^Pkiloi. Frafa-, ttl- Diiloi, I, p. iW =Arheii., X, 6, p. 
414a). ApoUon, Rhod. call* it ni irnrJa rtnu^xiVf Il> 76-7. The pacit iitjurcd wore 
etpecially the nuic, cat*, chcelci, cliin. and rcctLi; (/. Kfausc, p, 516 and n. 18. 

■ScrOrii. .Uu'ro I tai. di am Uk. c tan. ,11, fl. V, p, HUtt^r/.Jticibnet, pp. 6S-6, and FtQthin£hain, 
J. J. J.. IV. 1888. p. 444. 

*&tc Kraiixe, pp. 4V7 f. Ph., 9, tays ihat ii wat; an tnvcniian of the Spanani and wai firn uml 
anions the Be-htytci. 

*P., V, 7.10; (/. Plur., Qu^tit. cohfip., VIII, 4.4 (vrhlch ipeali* of victories cf Apollo in boidiiK]- 

'P.. V. 8.4. •XXin, 660. 'Pint,, t-t- 

•^rhcjchol.onPinJai.AVm.V.S^, Bocctli, p. 4(i;,iay)>tha['l'}i<ii;iJtint(iiutc(!it)caticf hoiinK- 

•P.,V.S. 7; Afr.f, ff. Onomaitos; I'll,. U; UimfrU Ftymn to .1poHo,H^;iJ. fotrntt. 28. The 
dateit »1m Kiven by Ph.. /. e. '"P,. V. 8. 9; Ph,. 1 J. 

"SrtK.T. Fro«.y.ff,5',.XXVl.iyOf,,pp.2IJ(;llafJinM.Ch.XIX.pp.402f;Kratite,pp.457f. 

"Sw; Ktaujt, 1. pp. 502 f ; jucihncr, pp. 65 f.; (Jiidincr, pp. 403 f. 

"MoiM. Tlu I'alaa: o/ CVlc. VJOl, p. JJ9, lad bit- 1(0 on p. H\. Oiii. I. c, believes ths 
ohjeci uvet ihc fiati in the bfiintc shield rraKiicni front Mount Ida to be pan of a bIotc, ihouth 
Juclhncr reject* thit view, inti-r pre ting it merely as an otnament. 
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of the glove in Greece is attested by its origin being ascribed to the 
mythof Amykos, kingoftheBebrykes.^ GIovkwcfc already knownto 
Homer, who speaks of "wetl-cut thongs of ox-hidc."* Tbcy are not 
mentioned in any detail before the time of Fausanias and Philostratos, 
so that we are mostly dependent for our knowledge of them on the 
monuments. The simplest form consisted of long, thin ox-hidu thongs, 
which were wound round the hands, the soft gloves (ifiavrts >«iXn- 
KdtTtpot or utiKlx^u) of later writers.' They were used, not to deaden 
the blow, but to increase its force. Vase-paintings show that the thongs 
were ai)out 10 or 12 feet long before being wound.* On the exterior 
of a r.-f. kyltx from Vulci by Douris, in the British Museum, showing 
chiefly boxing scenes, we see two youths standing before a paidotnha 
preparing to put on the thongs (Fig. 54).* One of them is holding the 
unwound thong in his outstretched hands. A similar figure appears 
on the r.-f. vase in Philadelphia already discussed (Fig. 50b). which 
represents a pata-stra scene.' This scene has been wrongly interpreted 
as an illustration of the game of aKOiripfirj described by Pollux' as a 
sort of tug-of-war, the unwound thong being explained as the rope used 
in this game," and the hurling-sticks stuck in the ground at either end 
as goats instead of akontia. A wound thong is seen hanging on the wall 
to the left. Philostratos describes how the boxing thongs were put on,* 
and vase-paintings illustrate the method.'" The bext example of the 
thongs on statuary is afforded by the bronze arm found in the sea off 
AntikythcraCCerigotto) (Fig. S2),whichSvoronos" believes to be a rem- 
nant of the statue of the Nemean victor Kreugas of Epidamnos, which 

•Schol, i>n fUcu, dV Lri.,\'\\\, 796 A) Ocm. Alexandr., Strom., 1, 16.76. 

V^^o< IvTfj^roMlIobtd-ipiaiAcKo: I].,XXlIt,C'^- In the Oilyucy Inuaod Odyucui Gfhi with 
Itar e (m». 

'i-.«.,P..Vt.2J.4andVIII.40.3;Apoll.Rliod.//fKo«..II.52*SJ:f/.l'ljno.^i/X.,Viri.gJOB. 

*£. {., un » i.-f. liylix in the Briciih Mutcum: H. Jit. I'aj^t, E Gi, and ?l. Ill; Jueihnet, p. i&, 
f>t- Si; Oirdinrr, p. 401, (ig. \32i it KprnenK boiicrt with bun<tl«« of tlion^* ■" l^ir kamU 
itandinR before an officul. 

•a. M. fai^s. E 39i /. H.S., XXVI. PI. Xll; Gardiner, p. «M. fig. 1 J3; jueihiKt. p. 66. fij-. 53; 
Ho[ipin, flti. Afiic r-f. Vtttts, p. 237, PI. On ihc interior uf anothei i youth la iccn. thonci in 
hand, itandiiiK b-eforc an ahai: Munay, D/si^n i from Gi. Vaits in iht Briliih MuifMm, PI. VI, 14. 

•MuKiimno. 2444; Tranj. Una. P/rn. M»j.,n, 1906-1907. PI. XXX\'.b, and p. liHttxiby 
W. N. Bmm). 

'IX, 116. AtiniilarBaineifinen(ion«dbyPlaci>,rVwf.,XXVII(*<18t A). Onbothsamet.iM 
(wraiiK, pp. )3i F. 

'Junhncr, pp. 69 f., n'^ttr cxplainiiuch objects a* boxinc thonss. 

•Ch.lO;^/.P..Viri.+0.3. 

'•£. f., nn theltyliKJiiit itiMi(io(»ed, E39;on a i.-f. amphora in Munich Crahn,no.4IIU):Harf 
v/i^Di/ grieek, MtitltritkeUn, p. 4IQ. fig. 55; on thcintCTi>nrof a r.-f. kyltx in Munich, no. 1156: 
Juethncr, p- 70; Rk- 56; and on tht int«nor of ih« r 'f. kvlix in thr UrtMsh Mmciim to be ditnmed, 
F, 78 C- Kir 55): Murray, /)«■'("/ Aoti Or. f'aio in ihr If. M., VI. Xl\\ SS; Ju«hn«r. p. 72, 
lig. 58; Gardiner, p. 406, lie- 1)4; on a r.-f. amphora in the HurtnuMUin in Vienna by Epiktctoiire 
iee(tiBure3t thclefi) a boxer whn i* jiur fini^hinn t>inE ihc thonKi on hi» left hand ant) irrin: 
Dar-Sa^l. IV. e, p. 755. fin- S8S4; Schneider, Arth.tpitf. Min. euj Oeittfr..\. 1881. pp, lJ9f. 
and PI. IV: lloppin. Hbk. Attic *.-f. f A>/r, p. 334. ntk 25, and PI. on p. 33S. 
"Tafelbd., I'l. \', no. *; Tesibd., p. 35. 
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stood in the temple of Apollo I.ykios in Argos.' Pausanias says that 
Kreugss was crowned notwithstanding chat he was killed by his adver- 
sary Damoxenos, and his description of the soft glove corresponds so 
closely with the one on the recovered arm that it seems as if it had been 
written in the presence of the statue: "In those days boxers did not yet 
wear the sharp thong (Imos ifw) on each wrist, but boxed with the soft 
straps (ji«iA£xft«)» which they fastened under the hollow of the hand in 
order that the fingers might be left bare; these soft straps were thin 
thongs iifiiw7(^ XtXTOi) of raw cowhide, plaited together in an ancient 
fashion."" The strap allowed the ends of the fingers to project, and was 
held together by a cord wound around the forearm, just as Philostratos 
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Fig. 52. — Bronr^ .Arm of Statue of a Boxer, found in the Sea off 
Antikythera. National Museuntt Athens. 



says. These fiet^lxcu were used at the great games through the fifth 
century B. C, and were continued in the palsstra in the fourth. Early 
in the latter century the ai^alpai mentioned by Plato' and other writers 
appeared. We see them on Panaihenaic \'ases of that century and on 
Etruscan cists of the following one.* About the same time the regu- 
lar UikvTti 6?<*s came in,' but the old fjeiXtx^i or something similar 
were still used in the exercises of the paixstra.* 

Our best illustration of these more formidable gloves on statuary is 
the gauntlet clearly represented on the forearms of the Seated Boxer 

■r.. Vin. 40.5; r/. 11.20. I. 

•\'in,40.3. (r.y. ihr»ta<iirs))fDini«»naiand KrtuKatby Caiuiva in t)i«GabinpttudiCanova 
of the Vatican, to tre in how rxaxigerated a way a mndrrn tciilptnr hat intcrprctcct rhe boxinft 
bout of ihnc famoui athletes: Hclbig, fv/krei, i, no». 136, Ml; Guide, \19, 140; Piswlcsi, // 
FatUofw DetenlPi, IV,9I. 

'Of Ui. VIII. yJU B; Plui., de Pfofitiiiiu in nrli.tr, IX (80 B}; Pollus, HI. 150i Bckkef, 
^wcd. [T., 1814-1821, 1, p. 62, 1. 25. 

*E. [.. on an amphora in the Btitiih Muicum: S. .W. I'aifj. B 607; Wtm. d. J.. X. 1874-78, 
PI. XLVni. « 2: Gai<lin«r, p. 407, hit. US; Jucihnrt, (i. 83, fcs, 67; on the t'icoroni Cista in the 
Mu«eo Kitcheriann, Rorat: Hcihtg, /'u/ir/r, II, I752;Cmi*J/,437; Juechn^r, p. Sl,1ig.66,a. r. On 
thit cilia, tee ¥. B^hn, Di« ficotonbcht Citia, MeA. Studit, 1907^ 0, Jahn, Dit ftorofkitthf Ciild, 

im, «c 

*Latc wiitcta generally utc the icims tf««(0at and litiyitt AErli inicichanKcaUy. 
*£.(., Irlfftftitpain Plui., Pr^etrpl. itt. itip., 32 (- 825 c). 
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of the Museo delle Terme (Fig. 53). Here a close-fitting glove covers 
each forearm, leaving the upper joints of the fingers free and the palm 
open. It extends to above the wrist and ends in 3 rim of fur. 0\'er it 
arc drawn three thick bands of leather, which cover the first joints of 
the fingers and are fastened together on the outside of the bands with 
metal clasps. A soft pad keeps these bands from chafing the fingers. 
They are kept in place and the wrists are strengthened bv two nanx)* 




Fig. 53. — Forearm with Glove. From the Statue of 
rhc Seated Boxer (PI. 16). Musco delle Tcrme, 
Rome- 
straps which are interlaced several times around hand and wrisv 
Similar gloves appear on the Sorrento boxer in Naples (Fig. 57),' on the 
bronxe forearm of a statue from Herculaneum in Naples,' on a left fisi 
found in 1887 in the arena at Verona,' and on many other statues and 
fragments. The last representation in an of this sort of glove appears 
on the Roman relief in the Lateran, which dates from the time of 
Trajan, and represents a fight between two pugilists.* The meul 

'Jiieihner, p. 79. fie. 63; Gardlncc, p. 409. Ijk. IJ7. Tor thi* atiJ ific licllc Tcrmc 
Hiiclwn. R. iW,. IV. ISW. pp- 175 f. 
'Jiirthnrr, p. 79, fig, M; .IWiV/it rft fffu/flflcBronzi, II, pp.4ll f. 
'In tht MuiitftCivKO iherc;nitnrioncd hy Jiieihncr, p. 78. 
*] Icltiig, Futkrtr, 1 1, 1 145i Quidf, &25 j bauin-, 1> p. 324, (ig. 56&i Juotiintri p. 35, Sc 6 
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cestus was a Roman invention. None of the late Greek writers — 
neither Plutarch, nor Pausanias, nor Philostratos — makes any men- 
tion of this loaded glove. The "sharp thongs" were enough to cause 
all the injuries mentioned by the writers of the Creek Jniholoiy} 
The cestus, perhaps used in the later gladiatorial shows in Greece, 
but never in the great games there, gave the death hlow to real 
boxing. Virgil describes it and the vicious results of its use.* 

There are fewer representations of boxing matches on vases than of 
almost any other Greek sport, despite its great popularity. Gardiner 
has collected a number of vase-paintings dating from the sixth to the 
fourth centuries B.C., which illustrate the different positions assumed 
by boxers in action — attack, slipping, (lucking, and leg and arm move- 
ntcnts. We reproduce two from r.-f. kylikes in the liritisli Museum. In 
one by Douris (Fig. 54)' we have, besides the group already mentioned 
of two athletes preparing to put on thongs, three pairs of boxers engaged 
in a bout. In two groups one of the contestants is seen from behind; in 
all three the boxers extend their left arms for guarding and draw the 
right back for hitting- — the fists being level with the shoulders. In one 
group we see the beginning of the fight, in the other two the middle, 
perhaps, and tht; end of it, respectively. In the last scene one con- 
testant has fallen to the ground on his knee, and his conqueror has 
swung his right hand far back for a final blow, only to be stopped by 
the other, who raises his finger in token of defeat. On the other vase 
we sec, besides a scene from the pankration, two pairs of boxers 
sparring (Fig. 55).* Here in one group the contestants do not have 
their fists doubled, but keep their fingers opened. On an Attic b.-f. 
Panaihenalc panel-amphora in the University Museum in Philadel- 
phia (Fig. 56),^ we see bearded boxers sparring, while a boxer with 
thongs in his tight hand stands tn the right, and a trainer with his rod 
at the left. Statues of victorious boxers at Olympia were represented 
either in motion, i. e., probably in the position of sparring, or in repose, 
like that of the boy boxer Kyniskos by the elder Polykleitos discussed in 
the preceding chapter. The same foot position visible on the Kyniskos 
base* occurs on two other Olympia bases, which, therefore, must have 



'The word fiiipttifcn, A. C, XI, 78, may be merely a tomie name foi the g^avet — certain pro- 
tubeiaiiced ("metal iiuds" or "nails" -Liiidtt] and Scott, r.v.) looking like wirttOtw^Ml^^Oi'/- 
Pollux, III. 15a 

*Afm., V, +0+-S; 468-71. M. .1/. Ta/rj. E 39; /. //. S.. XXVI. t'Wi. PI. XII. 

*»..V./'«<T,P.78;y.//-S..XXVI.PI.Xnr;fiatclmcf.p.436,fis.i;]. 

*,W«). Journ., VJ. no, 4 (Dec., 191 5). p. 169. fie 89; tr%[ by Dr. S. B, LiJCf. who bflicvr* thit 
class of *ai« to be a protoiype of the "Nolan" rai«; another "Ncilan" amphora i« siven. t'bij., 
ftg. 90 (aUn piiblmhei] in A. /■ /f., XX, I'>1'>, p. 440, ItK 4), whii-li <li>»w( 3 iliiik»b'il»«. who it 
holJiiiK a diikiJi in a way similar to ihac on a t.-{. kdcb-c in ihe BrititS Muieum iB. M. I'tif/, 
B 361; G;ii(Iiiier, p. 524, fit;. 77). On the division ofAitic b--f- amphurf into "pjiicl-ainphoTx" 
and "red -bodied atnpbaT*," ice H. \i. Walter*. Ilia. Anc. Politry, OrrtJi, Etrufca*, and Soman, 
l9tK. I, pp. IW-ft2. 

•yit«*r. 9. 01., 149. 



— ppotitJ PoljrUeitaM aocves it p mmg J in icpcac Ooe of these, i 
AK$ot^al3amart^lu,mMhcSacmmBAfmrAeraa in our trtatmeot 
qf p j « cijni« t <«aCTes;thr other l a y po nr J tfac natac of the boy bom 
HcJUmkoi of Lcpreoc, wbo *oa a rktorv ia OL 89 ( = 424 B. C.)'* In 




Fic. 54. — Boxing St-cnes. From a r.-f. Kylix by DouKs- British 
Museum* London. 

this caic the statue was also life-size, the left foot was firmly placed, and 
ihe right was set back resting on the bail, the stride being a little longer 
than in the case of the Kyniskos. Three other Olympia bases supported 
statues of boxers represented in repose, those of the boy TcIIon from 
the Arkadian town Oresthasion,^ of the Epidaurian Aristion by the 

'tnithr. v. 01., ISS (rtncwcd); the due of ihc ricioty it Rivtn by P., VI, 7.8; Hyde, 65; Foer- 

Vnithr. f . Of., 147, U8. The statae nood equally on boih fm, the left beini; dichily id vinnd. 
He won inCH. 77 (-472 B. Q-Y-Oxf. Pap.; P., VI, 10.9i Hyde, 102; Foentei, 237. 





Fic. 55.— BoxinR and Panlcratitm Sutius. From a r.-f. Kylix. 

Museum, London. 

Xansdowne House, London, is the best preserved, and most faith- 
jfully reproduces the Polykleitan style.* 

'/■yrir. r. 01., 165 (renewed); ba»c duwii in auctinc in Furtw., .1/p-t p. 288, fic. \Xi; Mw., 
f. 50). fit 90, He won inOl. 82 { = *?! B. C.y.Oxy. Pap.: P.. VI. 13.6; Hydr. II!; homier. J76. 
Heir the body wnghi rcsird upon the Icfi toot, thr rieht bclne llai on the icniund and ciitncd lo 
ipnexide. I. '.. in ilir uld uhenie wf Hagdald» and hie ichool. 

'Imtkr. p. OT, 159 (rforwed); /. C. B., Sfi. Thti «a<ii* wm in the samr irritiide »% thai i>f 
Aritiion and wa» tiithtiv ov*f |ifr-iit«. He ««n iiom< time between Oli, (?) 90and 9J ("420 
an.1 40M U. C): P-. VI.'<..2; Hyde. 52; FociMei.297. 

'Mich^rlii. p. Wi, no. 35; Cliiiie V, 74A, 243li A (wrunKly = Antincius). See Funw., tU^, 
pp. 2ftSr. (and da. 12-1); .1/tp., pp. SOJ t. (ind ftR. 9t), Heifhi 1.7> mctctt (Michaditi). 
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We may infer haw a Polyklcitan statue of a boxer 2t rest looLcd, fratn 
the Roman copy of one in Kassel.' Here a youth just out of boyhood U 
represented assianding with the weight of the body resting upon the right 
leg and the head turned to the right. The forearms are covered with 
gloves, the rif^ht fist being raised for attack and the left for defense. 
Another marble statue, representing a 
boxer in repose, was found in a fragment- 
ary condition in Sorrento in 1S88, and is 
now in the National Museum at Naples 
(Fig. 57).' It is inscribed as the work of 
Koblanosof AphrodisiasinKaria.whom 
we know as a copyist of the first century 





Flc. 56. — l{()xing Scene. From a 
b.-f. Panathei);itc Panel -Amphora. 
University of IVimsylvania Mu- 
seum. Flitliidelpliia. 



Fig. 5/.— Statue of a iioxcr, 

from Sorrento. Bv Kobtanos 

of .\phrodisias, Muteum of 
Naples. 



A.D., and who was active in reproducing Greek works for the Roman 
market.' The body forms are too badly injured for us accurately to 

'FuMw., .\fp., p. 146, fit 99: .Vnr.. p. 447, fie. 69; a headlcH copy in Lantdwac Houw: 
MKhadia, p. 43IJ, 3; Claiic, V. iH, 2IS0 A. Here ihc prncm ht»A it of Jiffcxcni raatMc fi 
the tortu and doM nnt brIonK to it; the body fonn> reciH iKmc of the Doryfkont. It u 
mctcri hrgh, 

'jVoi. ScM.. 1888. pp. 289 f. {^tnacen): Atii dtW JittU.di Sapoli, 1889. pp. JS f. (Sogliuw)! 
X. M., IV, 1889, pp. XT* r. iHuelsi-ii;; Kalkmann. Die Kropon. d. Gcsi^hti in d. gr. Kuuc, 
S3rUs Sfrl. H'in/ktlmannifrogi., \i9i, PI. Ill (profcic and ftoni vicwt), and fig. on p. 68 (head)) 
B. B.ino.6]4 (icatuc), 61S (head, two vicni); Jucthnct. p. S4i tic. 

't'unwjicnsltr {SiMufnHpitn in AUfflum) xnd SoEliino(/. f.) date the statue in the pcrind of 
AuBUKuf. 
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dace the original from 'which this copy was made, but the head gives us 
the clue, as its style appears to be a connecting link between that of 
the seated statue of Hrraklfs^ in the Palazzo Altemps in Rome^ and 
the Munich Oil-povrer (PI. II),' as it shows affinity to both. Though 
Sogliano referred it to the school of Lysippos and Jucthner to the 
beginning of the fourth century R. C, it shows iniiiibitable Myronian 
characteristics and may have been the work of Myron's pupil Lykios, 
frho is known to us as an athlete sculptor.* In this statue the youth 
is resting his weight on his right leg, the left, with full sole on the 
ground, being turned to one side. The left forearm is extended cut- 
Wards and to the side, the head leaning toward the right leg — in other 
words, the athlete is represented in an attitude similar to that of the 
Idolino (PI. 14). As there is an olive crown in the hair, it seems reason- 

blc to conclude that the original statue was that of an Olympic victor. 
By the beginning of the fifth century H.C., if not earlier, boxers were 
represented in violent motion, as we saw in the case of the statue of the 

oy boxer Glaukos, by the Aeginetan sculptor Glaukias,* represented in 

he act of sparring (aKiafsaxi^f). Whether he was represented as facing 
an imaginary antagonist or as merely punching a bag we can not say, 

hough the latter Seems the more probable. The motive is depicted in 
any art works, notably in the figure of a youth punching a bag which 

angs from a tree on the Kicoroni cistainthe Musco Kircheriano, Rome,* 

nd in that of another represented on the so-called Peter cista in the 
useo Gregoriuno Etruscoof the Vatican, whose engraved scenes show 

Kereiscs of the pala;stra.* The same motive is seen also in a statuette 
the Museo Chiaramonti of the Vatican, which is proved to be that 

f a boy boxer by the glove on the right hand.' Here the boy is rep- 

scnted with the right foot far advanced and rising on the toes 

jof both feet, the right shoulder being drawn back, the right forearm 

aiscd, and the left extended forwards. The marble torso of a copy 

f the same original on a large scale is in Berlin.' While Amclung 

'B. B.,iw.613;K9;lkmxnn, Die Prap.det Gesiclits F*'*- ' UcAtuc/inti II (li«aJ, imu vtcwt). 
•B.B.,i*o«.lJl.l>4-5;F.W.,46J. 

•PI., H. N.. XXXIV, 50 and 79. FunhU vieor, »c icxt i« B. K, no. 614. FunwacDKler had 
•UKKcstni LykioiaiihcKultftofttttht OiJ-p(jv«,'jW^.,p. 259, 

'ThpiiKh winnine in 01. 6? (^520 H. C.)> hit ttiitie was tec iipliicr bjr hi««nn: P., V(, 1QI-]; 
lyde, 9) and p. 41; t'omtn. 137. the wnrd <»ia>iaxi<>> (lit. "to Jijiht in th« ihadc," and hence 
» practice in rhe n'mnaiiiimjiiiuediiynonyniuuttvwith X''0Opeinir'inthttetnt"t<ispaf'' flito, 
£'e,Vllt.8JOC;F..V[,ia.l;Poll..K.1Il,l!;o;ctc. C/. l'aul'«phr.«io/ar.'.fA,«,„,9. 26. 
kdcrivcd mcaninEii "to fifthi with n ihidow":^. (.. PUio, 4ptil„ 18 D; cic. DioChryioitorr.Or., 
[XXII ()67 M). speaks of xfuvravo^TM as tymnauunipiaciitcn. Sec K cause, pp. SlOf. 
*Th«(upMoiwa>iuclia UtKiiviAliy »Mn<»:rf. the pi'ivtrh,Tpiii<caipatoTyDia'A^iaeo.t,"to labor 
I Tain": DioK., 7, H, 'llic I'icoconi citta his been mentioned lapfa, p. 2J7, n. 4. Tht dt^cciip- 
an and uir of ilie bae ^iiesiven by Ph., 57. 'HelhiK. Fvehrtr, 1.704; Citidr, II, 307. 

'Amdunt, f'M., I, i'l W. pp. 5S4-5 and YV I.VIU; Oarif, 8S), 21i6. It iiO.S)5 meiei high. 
*Bftcir,, nu, 4/J9-, 0*'crbick, CnVf A. Ktiirtmyii-, III, Apollon, pp. 218 f. and 6tt- H (restifrcd), 
ucipfcted the torw at that of an A)>ollu; but the Pbtyniancoin tlltic pictuitd (Mucmriarfl, IV, 
ll)iof (he time of Lucius Vcrus.majiiicidythuvr ihaithemaiive later wai itarxrerrcd tothcgod. 
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believes th^c the otiginal of both siatucne and torso was a brotoe 
of tbe secoad half of tbc fourth centun- B.C^ Furtiracnglcr thou^t thai 
the torso went back to tbe KTcre St>'le of the fifth ccntur>-. and that 
this oti^inal odcc stood m Otympia, vfaerc it might have served as the 
inspiration for a caretesdr worked bronze statuette of a boxer found 
there, which repeats the Enouve of tbe torso and similarlv belcrngsto 
the fifth centun. B. C. (Fig. 2).' The Olympta statuette ajso has the 
^^tht foot advanced, tbe upper part of tite body leans backward, aod 
the left arm with open palm is outstretched for defense, while the 
rif>ht with balled fist is held up ready to strike. It certainly is a votin 
olTrrinit of an OI>~inpic victor — doubtless one of the small reducrtions, 
which wcrr not uncomirwnly erected for economy's sake.- \Vheth« 
the .Aejtinetan GUuki^^ also made victor statues in repose is doubtful. 

Waldstein. on instifficient grounds, has argued that the so-called 
Strmmfjor^ JpoUo in tbe British Mitsctmi (Fig. 14)' is a ci^y of ifie 
Statue at OhrmpU of the famous Tbaston boxer and pancratiaji 
1T\cagrnes by Glaukias. Its close observation of nature finds itt 
unalu^' in the statues of the Aeginetan pediment groups (see Figs. 30, 
2n> The statue of the boy boxer Athenaios of Ephesos, by an un- 
kiu^wn sculptor, was represented a$ lunging at his adversar>-, as we see 
from the ftvtmarts on the recovered base. Tbe left foot was advanced 
And turned outwards, while the right one touched the ground only with 
the toes,* Sinularly the stattte of the boxer Damoxenidas by Nil* 
dantos of Arkadia w as represented as about to strike. On its recovetrd 
b*!»e the left t'i»ot stood s*>hdly upon the ground, while the right foot 
wa« drawn back and touched the ground only with the toes — if vn 
jiidKr lichily ft\^m the siie of the mi$sin^ part of the stone' The 
Htanic of the lonun boxer Epitberses by PNthoktitos of Rhodes seems 
to hiivr had hut one foot flat upon the ground, and consequently must 
have htH-n represented in nwtion. though we are f>ot sure of the posi- 
tion ol" the other, since one stone of the base is missing.' 

The biotwe plate frwn the base of the statue of the boy boxer 
rhilip(M»s. an A/anian of Pellene. was found at Olympla and has been 
referred to the end of the fourth or beginning of the third centur>- B.C' 

iJI»MW«*.Or.T*nM..H'IMiT*Mbd.in.Vlll.n»57. Iiii«^0112 nMicrh^ 
*fi, t. Bf^'wm t. Ot., f\. VIII. WW. 5t->4 ^itanKnts); riM. b<«. 39 Md 6) {mnn aari rifln 



»/. //, A". I. IS-VOtp. I'W. SctB B., »o, 5t; F. W..89;«K. Tt»«»tt»ff wmm i«OI>.75.n 
ImiUX. Oo It C) ihy. /'-^. p.. VI. lU f.; Hyi<. 104: F«nKT. 191. 196. 
■/ni.fcf r.Oi.,\tA. Ht «^ns»<n<iiiBcbct«nnOb.(!)99MJt(U{«5MaMl 36SB.O:P.i 

•/omA'. r. «»., tii-.I.C. ff.,9K. he wonMMBciiBicl>ctwTOiOb.(*)95udlO(>(>«]OiarfJSa 

B,C.);1'..VI. fc-MlvJ--. til Ftymrr. 'lO. 

'/nii-lr.r fV. 1 ' - ' <Hnnrmiabatu^MBi«nnit bct«r4-nOti. (?M44 

■ ml U7l-»4 .1 HyJr, 147; |«<rsc<(.5IO,5l2 I*Ik> Jiict the jiiut 

inwiiil iht in * C.;buf l)i]tefuA«wtdtbc<ariKid»uic<>f HillrrvBa 
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However, since Pausanias says that Myron made the statue.' various 
attempts have been made to reconcile the discrepancy in dates. Our 
own solution is that the statue seen by Pausanias did not represent 
Philippos at all, but some earlier unnamed Arkadian boxer, who was 
contemporary- with Myron.^ Years later the Azanian boy Phihppos 
won a victory at Olympia and at- 
tached the recovered epigram to the 
old base, in which he implored Zeus 
to let the ancient glory of Arkadia 
be revived in him, and also a newer 
one in which he said that he had re- 
stored the stntue of Myron.^ Pausa- 
nias saw the newer one, but omitted 
to mention the older, which waj; prnb- 
ably illegible from weathering. Hi- 
therefore thought that the original 
Myronian statue used by Philippos 
represented the latter victor.* The 
words on the affixed plate beginning 
b)5c irrdr o n(Xa<ry6p iir' 'AX<fr«w itoKa 
tOktiu k. t. X., may refer to the posi- 
tion of the boxer rather than to a 
portrait of the victor.^ We have 
long ago hazarded the suggestion" 
that the so-called Pollux of the 
Louvre (Fig. 58),' whose body forms 
recall the Marsyaf and whose head 
recalls the Diskobolos, may go back 
to the statue of the unnamed Arka- 
dian by Myron.' But the uncer- 
tainty which we have found in a 
former section" in assigning this and 
kindred works to Myron or to Py- 
thagoras leaves it only a suggestion. 



Fig. 58. — Siaiuu known as Pollux. 
Louvre, Paris- 



'VI.,8.5. 

»S*e Hyd*, <if alymp. Stat., pp. J9-(I. There 
01. 80 Of U {=¥fi ot 444 U.C.) hat b<cn itJir 
CcttMl far ihc original victory. 

•PhilippotwotitcmciimcbciwecnOls. <?)119iind 125 ( = 304 an^ 2S0 B. C.);Hy(le,79a. 

*Hir(--Bliiemn., II, 3, p. 575. in diitciUMna my loluilon of the diffioiliy. call it " uttntrUh. aUt 
Jctk ung^mrin torn pliiifri," snti (hcatuimptinn ihaia vector noultt utcatiolilcr tiaiue of a (elluw 
couniryinan lo cclebraie hit own victory "uhrtfdnUiek." 

•C/. DitiviiUrictt, Inithr. f. Oi., p. 296. 

*0f. cil., p. 41. Sec iUo tufra, p. 183. 

'Mon.d.l..\, ia74 78, PI. II <hcad, iwo vie*rs); ^bm/i", XLVI, 1874. PI. L anJ pp. SI t. 
{Bnxit); Photo. Ciiraiidon. no. 1207. 

•FurtwacriKler wet in this statue a work kr Prihacoiai: Af^, p. 171 F.; Ma., pp. 345 f.; Briaio, 
J. t.. SKribci ii to HaBclaiJat. *S*fta, pp. IW>-I. 
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Pahcratiasts. 

Thep;inkratlon(7rQ7Kp(iTtov)' was-i combination of boxing and wrest- 
ling, in which the contestants fought either st;in(linp, or prone on the 
ground. While the wrestler merely trird to throw his opponent in a 
scries of bouts, the pancratjast continued the fight on the ground until 
one or the other acknowledged defeat. The etymology of the word 
shows that it was a contest in which every power of the contestants 
was exerted to the utmobt.- Strangling, pummcline, kicking, and, in 
faet, everything but biting and gouginj; were allowed. Both Lucian' 
and Philostratos* speak of the prohibition against biting and gouging, 
which statements Gardiner thinks are quotations from the rtilcs gov- 
erning the contest at Olympia, as they are twice quoted by Aristo- 
phanes.'* Philostratos, however, says that the Spailans allowed both 
biting and gouging, but that the Eieans allowed only strangling. A 
case of gouging the eye of an opponent with the thumb is seen on the 
r.-f. kylix in the British Museum, already mentioned (Fig. 55).* Here 
the official is rushing up with his rod to punish such a breach of the 
rules. Philostratos calls the men's pankration the "fairest" of contests 
at Olympia, probably in reference to the impression made on the spec- 
tators by the various positions of the contestants, who had to rely quite 
as much on skill as on strength. Pindnr wrote eight odes in praise 
of this contest.^ However, even though it was carefully regulated 
at Olympia by rules, it was a dangerous sport — ^to &tit^v ac^Xo*', 5 
■jToyKpiiTLOv KoX«)iitrtc, in the words of the protesting philosopher Xeno* 
phanes.' Hut it was neverthe brutal sport which some modem writers 
have pictured it.' Plato, to be sure, kept it out of his ideal State,'* 
not, however, because of its brutality, but merely because its discino 
tivc feature, the struggle on the ground, was of no service in training 
a soldier. The Greeks themselves considered the boxing match far 
more dangerous. Inasmuch as gloves were not used in the pankra- 
tion, this seems reasonable." We have in the preceding section men- 

iQr ihc panlciatlc-n. vcc Garillncr. Ch. XX, pp. 435 U id., /. li. S., XXVJ. 1906, pp. 4 t anJ 
Pis. l]I-V;Krauie. I.pp. SHf.;eic. 

*Fot tSc ctymnlnBy, see PUio, Eulhydfm., 271 C, D: deli nition. Pollux lU, 150: Plui.. ^Kor^r. 
nwn'p., II, 4 (cutiiaiiiitiK al^u fanciful ctvmuliijtiM of xdXn): cf. Philusir.. Imaf., II, 6 ^coatain- 
ine a full account of the conceet in the description of the deith of Arrhachion); <■/. uhol. on 
Plato. J^J?^^, 1,538 C.D. 

'fVd Dfmonaclit, 49 (agaiii*t biting). *l. t. (»gain« biting and gvugioiJ, 

•Wwi, 442-3; /'4;t,S98-9. 

•E 78; anoihei rxample is iecn on a i.-f. kylix in Baliimrtre: Girilincr. p. 437. fij-, 152; J. H S., 
XXVI,p.9.fii.,3;Hariwi|[./)iV|nV<-A.A/nj/«-JiAfl/--n.h.LXIV;Per[m-Chipi«.X,p.629.«fcJS0. 

W^m.. ir. Ill, V; IsiAm., IV, V. VI, VII. VIII. 

•FrsR. 19. 1. S (ap. Ath«t>a-iiin. X. 6=414a). 

•£. (., MahalTy, in hi* Old Gutk Lift, 1*66, p. 56; *« Ganliitcf. pp. 4J5-7, in itrTytitioa of 
•uch an ciagKcraitJ view. "Df Irg., VIII, 832 E; 834 A. 

*'Oldcr wtiicts, f. f.. Fabcf, Atonistiton (puhlished in 1592), 1, !>, p, 1SZ8, ihtmithT thai ih< [feve 
w«* used, an opinion lonji aeo refuted by Kiauae, I, p. S39. n. 2, WnldHein. J. H. S., I. 1810. 
p. 185, wranjttv ny* that the pmciatiant tuneticnei wore |[1avet. PauiaBiK dues not mentioiv 
lh*i» '•'•••lo wcieeihem on any of tlic vase-paintingf. 
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tioned the epithets applied to boxing. PaiisiininK, in speaking of the 
boxing match between Theagcnes and Euthymos, says that the former 
was too much weaned by that contest toenter the pankration, and was 
in consequence compelled to pay a talent to the god and another to 
Euthymos.* In speaking of another contest, between Kapros and 
Kleitomachos, he records that the latter told the umpires that the 
pankration should be brought on before he had received huns from 
boxing,' Artcmidoros states that no wounds resulted from the 
pankration.^ However, death by strangulation was often the result of 
the bout. Thus the pancratiast Arrhachion was crowned after he had 
been throttled by his adversary', for just before expiring he was able 
to put one o( the toes of his opponent out of joint and the pain 
caused the latter to let go his grip.' Pausanias tells also how the 
boxer Kreugas was stain by Damoxenos in the pankration at Nemea, 
but adds that the body of the former was proclaimed victor.' 

The pankration was not known to Homer, though later writers as- 
cribed its inv<-nti()n either to Theseus or Hcraklcs, the typical mythical 
examples of skill as opposed to brute force." It was introduced at 
Olympia in 01. 33 ( =M8 B. C.)/ long after the separate events, wrest- 
ling and boxing, had appeared there. The boys' contest was insti- 
tuted at Olympia in 01. 145 ( = 200 ». C.),* though it had appeared 
elsewhere much earlier.* It must have been a popular sport at 
Olympia, since Pausanias records statues erected to twenty victors 
for thirty victories in this contest. 

Vase-paintings" show many grips and throws of the pankration — 
the flying mare, leg hold," tilting backwards by holding the antag- 
onist's foot, "chancery" (j. f., catching the adversary around the neck 
with one arm and hitting his face with the other list}, stomach throw 
(i.^.,scizingthe adversary by the arms or shoulders andatthesamctimc 
planting one's foot in the other's stomach, and then throwing him over 
one's head)," jumping on the back of one's opponent,'* strangling, 
wrestling and boxing combined, and kicking and boxing combined. 

'VI. 6. 5. 

*VI, 15.5 Cf. aliia V, ]7.1(), whtir, in licicribing tht baxing match t>«i«ccn Admctui and 
Mopcnc reprcicntml un tlic eh«it of lCyp»lo«,lie mvs a> H Awortre^tiiitArtt riKr<6«iP — a hint of 
the dangerous chiracter of boxing. 

'Onrir., 1,62. Thi», al best, urcniir tit hi ancUKECation- 'PhiloWr.,/. e. *Vllt, 40.3~S. 

•ToTltMcui:!ichol.oti PinJar, AVm., V, 89, Boeckh, p. 46S;</. *choJ. on ^rm., 111,27, Boeckh, 
p. ■H2no llcraUii; P.. V, 8.4. 

'P.. V, 8.8; Ph.. 12; and Afr. •P.. V. 8.11; Ph.. 13. 

•fi. (.. ai Nem«; I'indar ccniposrd A/ni,. V, in honot of tht hoy Pytheai w( Aegina, who 
wonin{>) iHS B.C.; it wai inttodiicec! at Delphi in the61«t HyihladiP.iXiT.Siai the lithrnut 
in mylhicaltimrs: P., V, 2.4. 

'•Collected by Gardiner, op. nl. " UtactiUt-d by Lucian, ./■m^A*'., I. 

"This throw i% depicted un tli< "alU of the comb* of Bctit-KaMn on the Nile and it practised 
to-day by the Japanese; it it dcsciibed by Dio Ca»iui, L\XI, 7- 

f lOtttfwwuAc drscribed bySoph.,Tfa(kin:iu, 520f., and ThochuI.^scealioOviJ, V^I.,IX, St. 
C/. J. H. S.. XXVI. I«I6. pp. lS-16. 
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Grouiul wrestling is very commonly depicted on vases and especially 
on perns, since such groups were iidapted to oblong or oval spaces.' 
Wc reproduce a puncratiast scene frnm a Panatlitnalc amphora of Kit- 
tos, dating from the fourth century B.C., in the British Museum (Fig. 
59).* This is a conventional representation of wrestling and boxing 
combined. The pancratiast at the right of the group has rushed in 
with his head down and has been caught around the neck by his adver- 
sary's arm, a hopeless position, from which he can not escape. The 
latter is either about to complete the neck hold (if it be an actual case 





FiC. 59. — Pankration Scene. From a Panaihenaic Amphora by Kittos. 
British Museum, London. 

of "chancery"), or perhaps to hit him with his right hand. A third 
pancratiast is looking on from the extreme right, while a paidotribei^ 
switch in hand, appears at the left. The fight on the ground is well 
depicted on the r.-f. kylix of the British Museum already discussed as 
showing boxing scenes (Fig. 55).* 

We have but few representations of pancratiasts in sculpture. The 
preliminary sparring — ^known as dA-poxeipi'/jis* — must have character- 
ized the statue of the Sikyonian pancratiast Kostratos at Olympia by an 
unknown sculptor, since Pausanias says that this victor was known as 
6 ixpoxtpairrfit explaining the epithet as that of one who gained his 

'£. %., on four Gticco-Ruman gcrni in the Biicash Museum pinurcd in/. //. S., XXVI, p. 10> 
lie. 4i Ciiirdmcc, p. 447, Br. K>2. 

•fi. Si. Fair,, B 604; J. H. S.. XXVI, PI. Ill ; Ganlinet, p. 443, fij. 1 57. 'E 7ft. 

^Mentioned b)- riati>. Mcihiaiti. 1, 107 E: I'h., 50; Pollux. II 1, 150; Sujdas. j. v. ««jwx««l;«rfct 
ind r. p. £^ffrMrM;Lucian, J>ii';A«a/i.5:<f/Sa/riari(inf. 10;Reiiich, AB. Pauly-Wiuows, l.p. 1197; 
Hitx.-Bluemn., II, :, p. MK; Gtatbcrgtr, frnVAiDifuni Vnurritki, i, pp. 349-SO; Krautc, I, pp. 
421 r., 510 f.; y. //. $., XXVI, pp. I?~I5, where GurdincT ditcuMci the wqtJ in iiicicni writers 
and condudn ihai it dad nothmit to do with wicsiling. hut cnly with boxing (Wt> the tcparait 
event and part orthc pankracion). and mcani "to spar linhilr with an oppoaeni fat ptactkc." 
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victories by seizing and bending his adversaries' fingers, holding them 
fast till he yirlded.' Since a Delphian inscribed buse^ gives the same 
number of victories as Pausanias, we infer that they were given also 
on the Olympia base, the source of Pausanias' information. Since 
nothing is said, however, of Sostratos' mode of fighting in the Delphi 
inscription, Pausanias must have argued it from the pose of the statue. 
The Sicilian wrestler Leontiskos of a century earlier, whose statue was 
by Pythagoras, had, according to Pausanias, used similar tactics, for 
"he vanquished his adversaries by bending back their fingers."* These 
cases show that statues of pancraiiasts and wrestlers were frequently 
represented in vigorous lunging attitudes as well as in groups. The 
epigram on the baste of tht- monument of the pancratiast Tcisikratcs 
at Delphi shows that the statue was represented in a similar way.* 
The same lunging attitude is also shown on the HaUmous grave-relief.* 
Sometimes the contest ended with the preliminary sparring, though 
usually it developed into wrestling and boxing, 

A good representation of a pancratiast trying to kick his antagonist 
seems to be furnished by the small bronze statuette from Autun, South 
France, now in the ]x>uvre (Fig. 60).* This statuette is of mediocre 
workmanship, its hard muscles, imperfect proportions, and realism 
showing that it comes from the Hellenistic period of Greek art. It 
represents a bearded athlete, who holds his hands ready to strike and 
his left foot raised apparently to kick his adversary's leg. The foot is 
just ready to return to its original position, so that the motive of this 
poor little statuette discloses a transient period of time between two 
movements, just as the Diskobolos and Marsyas of Myron did. We 
have already noted" that on the head is a cap with a ring in the 
top, by which it could be suspended as a decorative piece, or per- 
haps as part of a steelyard. Hauser believes that this motive was 
known to the elder Polykleitos and that this is the interpretation 
of that sculptor's statue of a nitdvs talo incessens mentioned by 
Pliny* a statue which has formed the basis for much discussion 
among archaeologists. • The Plinian passage, therefore, is to be 

'Hew«.(J.iceYJct«.i«iii01i..(:)104,(?)IOS.anJ106( = 364-3;6U.C.):P..V't,4.I;HyJc,37i 
Foertter, H9, 351. 359. This explanation »f ?aiisanixs has been acccpictl by Kiauiic anil tnoii 
modern luthoritlct. bui is found unicnablc by Gaidinct, wbu bam hi* iiiicr|>rttaiiun,nut on Pau- 
taniaf, but on the ncciiiaii; dvlinitioR of Suidat. 

•J. C. //..Vr.lSSZ. pp. 446f. 

•HeironinOii-81 and 82 (-456 and 452 B.C.): Oxy. i>«^; P., VI, 4.!; Hyd«, 38; pMraier, 
302. IQh </■ V\\«v. il. N., XXXIV, 59. H« wu probably jtincly rcpracntcd in the pielim- 
ioanr lactici orgcttins a pip. 

«S« Rcisch. p. «; /. C. B.. 120. 

•.rfni. J. H'itnrr AteJ., IHS?, pp. 86 f. (Benndorf); ReUtli. /. c. 

*A. Af Riddtf, Lti kfonui amiijuff 4u Louort, I, 191 j. I'l. 6), no. 1067, and p. 131 (^pancra- 
tw«); Rn. arrlL. 1869, II, p. 292; Bullc, no. % trinhc); Reinach, Rfp., 11, 1, 543, 4. It i» 0.27S 
n%rttt hitS. 'S« iufrra, p. 167. 

•H. .V„ XXXIV, Si. Haujer, /A. wrf. arch. Init., XII, 1909, pp. U6 f. Hif toaioning ii K- 
ccptcd bf Bullc 
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translated as "the nude man attacking with his heel {talo)" — in other 
words, it describes a statue represented as kicking, which was allow- 
able in the pankration. The manuscripts of Pliny all read talo, which 
Bcnndorf thought could be retained only by assuming that the natu- 
ralist mistranslated his Greek source yvijf6% MTpayh}^ ijrtKeiitovt, 
translatinp; the word iviKtifitv^^ "standing upon," as ine^ssftis "pur- 
suing." He theri'forc assumed iliat Polykleitos' statue stood upon an 




FiC. 60.-^Brt)iiM Statuette of a Paiicratiast (?), 
from Autun, France. Louvre, Paris. 



astragalos (taluj) basis, which he believed was the forerunner of the 
statue of Opportuniiy (Katp6s) by Lysippos,' and he referred it to the 
knuckte-bone basis found at Olympia.^ Woclfflln,* however, has shown 
that lalo incessens can only mean "mi/ nnem Knochrl nack Jemand 
tinwerjcn." Following this, FurtwaenRler showed' how impossible on 

>C//. Smrf, iBf KunnttS(k., FestiLlir, fucr A. Spciiisa. 1885. pp. 2(iO, 'S«« S, Q.. l«6)-67. 

*B%Uw. e. Oi.JiMU.. PI, I.V, i-SjTextbd., pp. 212 f.Jin) fi|.239j F. W., no. 336;*/. Imm«- 
wihr. Kvitf and Myikrn JrkaduHi, I, 1891, p. 288, 

*ArtkivjiitrlaUiniicht Lfxikographit v. G'ammattk, IX, 169-1. l.pp.lODf. 

*hfp., p. I-I9, n. 2) Jftp., pp.t51-2ihcailtluccdcnu pitiaKc*f[oinOvi«l'*.Vrl.,XIV.402(iAnu- 
fw parani iiuesifit trlit), and .\1II, S66-7 (ulomm laf/Uum^tu iuttntrr inMii m^fi't). 
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grammatical and other grounds it was to read talo in lieniidorTs sense. 
since the passage then would mean "advancing towards" or "pursuing," 
by means of a knuckle-bonc, which is manifestly nonsense. The word 
could be only instrumental in use, as WocfHin said, i. e., the weapon 
by means of which the man was attacking. Furtwaengler, therefore, 
followed Benndorf's earlier alternative reading uh, assuming that 
Pliny mistakenly wrote talo because he was influcncctl by the presence 
of the same word in the passage immediately following: duosque purros 
item nudos tattx ludtnUs qui vocaniur aslra^alizantes.^ But Hauser's 
interpretation o^ talo meets all the conditions better, since it keeps the 
manuscript readings, makes grammatical Latin, and seems to be illus- 
trated by the statuette in question. 

Sometimes the statues of Olympic pancratiasts were represented at 
rest with the weight of the body equally on both legs, as we see from the 
recovered basis of the statue of the Athenian Kallias by the Athenian 
sculptor Mikon.^ Furtwaengler has identified a statue in the Sonizee 
Collection as a copy of this work.' The footprints on the recovered base 
of the statue of the Rhodian Dorieus show that it was represented at 
rest with one leg slightly advanced.* We have actual remnants of 
statues of Olympic pancratiasts in the marble head found at Olympia, 
which wc arc to assign to the statue of the Akarnanian Philandridas by 
Lysippos, mentioned by Pausanias (Frontispiece and Fig, 69),* and the 
beautiful statue of Agias discovered by the French at Delphi in 1894, 
a work by the same sculptor (PL 28 and Fig. 68).* 

The struggle on the ground implies groups and not single statues. 
Our best representation of such a group i.<i furnished by the famous 
marble one in the Uffizi, Florence (PI. 25).' Though having no pre- 
tensions to be a victor monument, this group is the most important 
monument extant connected with the pankration, a fine anatomical 
study from Hellenistic times, evincing the direct influence of Lysippos 

'Thi* (spUnatior hn bwn Wlow*d by *l"r*u, BUdw. ». 01., 1. 1.; Siitl, pAtfrga at* atun Kumh 
Xfjek.,p,2't; iCicin, II, pp. 3&2f i jex-ltUke, p. 335; and others. 

V-ucAr. ». 01.. 146; I. G. B.. 41. He won in 01. 77 (=472 U. C); 0»y /'*^.■ P., VI, 6,1; HyJe, 
SO; Foctitcr. 20S. 

'CeiUdiQTs Samirit 1897. PI*. 3-5; lee Hydt, lo no, SO. on p. 8. In quiet ind fcacrvcJ pose 
rccsllf thit of ihc Prtopi of the Fate gible uf the leniplc of Zcui at Olympia (BiUiir. v. 01. , 
Tafelbd., PI. EX, :; TrKtbd., pp. 46 f ). Because of iti archaic eran, (housh it thowi do tra(« 
of archaic tiiffncti, it m't^t tttn be referred (o the ichool of Kiicioi and Neiioiei. 

'Ituthr. ». 01., 153; /. V. B., 29. He won th« pankrauon in OU. 87, B8> 89 [-432-421 B. C): 
p., VI. 7.1i Hyde, 61 ; l-'»ctstcr, 25S, 260, 262. 

•VI.I.l;tobcdiicussfd infra, Oi.W, pp. 29J f. 

*B.C. ff.. XXI. Is97. pp- 592 r. Aniaa was nut only a victor at Dclphithf cc timci, atKcmu 
fivftimcc, and at the iHthmiit five Tinier, but was alio an Olympic viciur in the pankration, 
Ol. (0 80(><>46Q B. C): sceinifriptton, B. C. H.,l. t.,p. 593, and for the date of the Olympic 
victoiy. K- K. Smith, in CUj,. fhdcL,\, 1910, pp. 169 f.; (j. A. J. A., XIII, 1909, pp. 447 f. 

'DuciKhkt. III. no. 547; Amdutij;. Fiuhrtr, 66; B. 8., 431; Uuilc, m; von Mach, 2U; F. W.. 
1426; Reinacb. Rfp.. I, S23. 1; Clatac. V. SS8 A, 2176; M. W., 1. XXXVI, 149; / H. S., XXVI. 
1906, p. 19: Gaidiner, |). 449, fi|[. 163. The itroup it 0.98 mcici hi^h and 0.71 meici broad 
(DuctKhkc). 
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in its proportions.' It shows affinity of design to certain sculptures 
from the frieze of the Great Altar at Pergamon.' Pliny speaks of ai 
sympie^ma by Kcphisodotos, the son of Praxiteles, at Fcrgamon. birtj 
that group was of an erotic character and can not have had anyihinRi 
do with the Florentine one." Unfortunately the group in question : 
becrn much rtstorwl, thnuRh the restoration in the main is right. 
heads, though probably anri()ue, do not seem to belong to the stati 
but both appear to be copies of the head of one of the Niobids, 
which group x\\k pancratiasts were discovered in 1583. The riRht at 
of the uppermost athlete seems to have been wrongly restored; in 
case this athlete is not strangling his opponent. One youth has thi 
the other down on to his knee, and his left leg is intertwined with 
left leg of the other, and he is drawing back his arm to aim a blow. Tlw 
wrestler underneath supports himself upon his left arm, and the incet 
tion of his opponent is to destroy this support by a blow of the 6st,| 
which would bring the contest to a sudden conclusion, since the righcj 
arm of the under youth is fast and he must defend himself with thel 
left. As Gardiner points out, such a situation is illustrated by* lldio*! 
doros' description of the match between 'I'heagencs and an Aetbiopiao 
champion.* The under man's position, however, may suddenly change 
and the issue yet be in his favor. Many writers have explained thel 
group as ordinary wrestlers," but Gardiner has conclusivc-ly shown 
that it belongs to the pankration, since in wrestling the contest is ended 
when one of the contestants has been thrown, while here the struggle 
is continuing on the ground.' 

Kapros of Elis was the first of seven Olympic victors to emulate the! 
fabled feat of Herakles by winning the pankration and wrestling 
matches on the same day — that is, he was the hrst professional strong 
man.^ The other six all came from the East. It has been suggested' 
that the colossal Farnese Ueraklrs found in Rome in the ruins of the 
Baths of Caracalla in 1 540 and now in Naples, inscribed as the work of 
the Athenian Glykon, which represents the hero leaning wearily on his 



'Bullc i3atr> ii at (he brsinning of ihc third ceniury B. C : bnib he and AmdunR bdicvc h n . 
h« the will k of a follower of Lysippos; sec alfoB.Gracf.yi.. IX, 1894, pp. 119 f., wliuMicvn ihti 
thcoii(;in:i1 hraiUof (he gfnp "e |"««ri'ed. the une still on the under r^ncriiiMt, the c»her«m 
the (latue of i Niobid in the Uffixj (Durtichke, HI, no. 253), the beid now on the upper pin* 
craiiati briiiK a modern copv of it. See .\mc1un|i'« reply in A. A., 1894, pp. 192 f. 

•£.j..vonMach. I'l». 26S{. 

»//. iV., XXXVI, 24; (« note ahc. by Jex-BUltc. 

•'Atth.,\.^\. M.\ nuoied in full by Kraiisc, II. pp. 912 f. 

■Ducischke, Wolcetx. von M>rh. atid Lucait (the bcter in }h.. XIX, 1'XH, pp. 137f. and fig*.) 
thought that the wtt^itling cTotipt on the Roman cnotaic of th< Imprrial prrind found In Tm^ 
culum ill IS62 w<(c influenced by the Florence group: .l/on.^. /., VI, VII, IS>7-6J, I'l. LXXXlIi 
Aniidi, XXXV. 1863. pp. 397 f.; Sthrcihcr. Bi\i€ruiau Pi. XXIII, 10; Gaidiner, p. 177. fit- XI. 

V.//.S.,X.\V, 1905.P.30. 

'He*■l.ninO1.^42(-2t^B.C.);P.,VI.15.ll)if/.V..2l.l0;IMc,lS0iFoem«.^7^,47S. 

•S. g,. by (lardiner. p. 146. 
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club against a rock,' may reprcsunt tSe type of these professional strong 
men, who called themselves the successors of Herakles. But such 
a suggestion is as unfovindcd as the one already examined, which iden- 
tifies the original of the Sratrd Boxer of the Musco delle Tcrmc (PI. 
16 and Fig. 27) with Klcicomachos ofThcbcs, the redoubtable oppo- 
nent of K:ipros, since the dates in both cases arc against such identi- 
fications. The Farnese statue and other replicas of the same original* 
obviously revert to a Lysippan original, though they are considerably 
metamorphosed by the taste of a later age. Such big swollen nmsctes 
at first sight appear to be alien to the sculptor of the graceful /tgias, 
but that the Naples copy by Glykon — who, from the inscription on the 
base, must be referred to the first century B. C* — really represents the 
work of Lysippos seems well established by the fact that a smaller copy, 
though still over life-size, of poorer workmanship, in the Pitti Gallery 
in Florence, is inscribed as AwriTriroi' iprfov} This type of weary hero 
appears in the TeUphoj group on the small Pergamene frieze, but is 
even earlier, since the latter seems to have been borrowed from a statue 
which is reproduced on a coin of Alexander, which was struck at least as 
early as 300 B. C.^ The type of Herakles wearied by his superhuman 
labors was inaugurated still earlier by Lysippos, who was fond of repre- 
senting the heroin many poses, seated and standing, resting and labor- 
ing. We might mention his colossal bronze statue of Herakles, which 
was set up in Tarentum and then carried to Rome and placed on the 
Capitol by Q. Fabius Maximus, when Tarentum was captured in 209 
B.C., and was later transferred to the Hippodrome at Constanti- 
nople, where it remained until the sack of that city by the Franks in 
1202.' It is hazardous, therefore, to reject the evidence, and it will be 
best to sec in the original a genuine Lysippan work, as do Bullc, Over- 
beck, von Mach, Schnaase,'^ and others, and so to make Glykon respon- 
sible only for the exaggerations of his own copv. Thus we have to face 
the fact of divergent styles in the great bronze founder of the fourth 



'Bullr.'na. 72; B. B.. 285; von Mach. 216; Collignon. II. p. 427. fit 222;Ovetl>eck. ll.p.«8. 
fix. 221; F. W., 1365: M. W.. 1, I'l. XXXVUI. 152; Rdnjeh, R^., 1, 465, I, 2. 3;C"laiac, V. 789. 
1978; Gardiner, p. 147. lis. 21 : etc. It t< 3. 1 7 ntrteK high ( Rullc). 

'An cxetllcni one i« in (hr \j9ii,\: Amtlung, Fvikrrt, 40; Rrinach, Rif-, \, 474, I; 3 coImuI 
rcptica wai Found In thi^ icx uff .^nrikythera: Jf<K Ffk,, 1902, Suppl., PI- B, 7; or« in ibeFicti 
Gallciy '■^tll be mcniioricd Immtdiiitclv. 'A C- B., 315. 

'I>u«»<bkc. 11. m.. 3C>; AmclunK. Futhet. p. 1)4; B. B.. 2R4;M. W.. XXXVIII, IJl : Rcinach, 
itip., II, 1,210,5. For ihrinKiiptinn. sec/. G. B-. 506; it hai been nccdlcMly altar kril a« a foi- 
gery— an ancient uiit by Wiiitktlniaiiii,.W(ni. /bi-i/ki, pp. l.XXVl f..and a miMlein one by M affci, 
An rtitica. III, i, p. 7ft (both quoted by Ductschkc), and mote leftni!)- by Stephani. lifr a*f 
rttkenJt Hrt«ilti, pp. IM f, The inscription u ai lost ai old ai the Matcenih ceniuiy, ai it ta 
mentioned by FUniiniut Vacca (mc Ductichkc). 

^Sumism. C*ron,. Ser. 3.111. I8S3. PI. I. 5. p. 9. 

'MraiioDcd by Scrabo, VI, 3.1 ( — C. 278). and dcKtibcd by (he late writer Niiciat, Chtom, Je 
lignis Coviant^i (trhawroRglvcatliLyiippuRLydinaclius). 

'Cfith.J.iiU. KiuHiir. IP, pp. 145 f. 




century' B.C., even if we admit with Richardson that "for our peace i 
mind this statue might well ha%'e been sunk in the sea."' 

Long ago, 1 referred the lifc-sizc bronze ponrait-like head of a boxer or 
pancratiast found at Olympia, now in the Athens Museum (Figs. 61A 
and B),' to one of two statues of the pancratiast Kapros mentioned 
by Pausanias.' The remnant of a wild-olive crown in the hairprovcs 
that it comes from the statue of an Olvmpic victor. Its bruised ap- 
pearance may, however, betoken the punishment administered by the 
gloves (if :i boxer rather than by the bare fists of a pancrati.-ist. That 
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Fic.61 . — Bronze Head of Boxer! ?). from Olympia. National Museum. Atb 

Greek sculpture was nor always ideal we have seen from the descri 
tionof the Seated Boxer of the Musco delle Terme (Pi. 16 and Fig. 27)7 
This peculiarly life-like head is another example of the s:ime realism; it 
would be hard to name a more brutal and repellent piece from the whole 
range of Greek sculpture. The profession of this bruiser is evident in 
every feature, for the sculptor has betrayed it by the swollen cars, flat 
nose, thick neck, swollen cheeks, projecting under Up, frowning brows, 
and unkempt hair and beard. All rbrse rraits — especially the treat- 
ment of the eyes— give to it the sullen gloomy look so characteristic 
of boxers and pancratiasts.'' The man appears to be awaiting the attack. 

»P. 234. »flw«i. c. W.,T»rdbd., PI. II. 2a *ni) :;Ttxild.. pp, lO-l 1 -, V. W.. 313. 

'/)/ olyntp. Smi., p. 5(i. 

•On ilie "fxKitrrtt Blttk" of rhis claKof victor monumenit. Me Futtw.. lUp., p. 173; Mte., p. 3W; 
and Snim. p. 01., Im, pp. 1U-1 1. 
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his contracted brows showing alert expectation, and his closed I ipsj^reat 
determination. Kurtwaengler, Bulle, Flasch, and others have dated 
it in the fourth century B.C., and are fain to see in it the work, of 
an artist of the immediate circle of l^ysippos or Lysistratos;' but its 
exaggerated realism seem.s rather to point to a htter period, not earlier 
than the rhirtl century B. C." The bronze foot of a victor statue also 
found atOIympia (Fig. 62)* hasbeen assigned by Furti^'aengler to one of 
the statues of Kapros, an ascription which we also have followed.* The 



Fig. 62. — Bronze Font of a Victor Statue, from 
Olympta. Museum of Olympia. 

position of this foot shows — as an experiment with a living model has 
disclosed — great movement, which makes it obvious that it comes from 
a statue in lively motion, probablyofaboxerorpancratiast. It belongs 
to the statue of a strong man of coarse build ; there is not the slightest 
trace of unnecessary flesh on it, but the whole is vigorous muscle^ even 
the swollen veins being clearly visible in the photograph. While Furt- 
wacnglcr finds its stylistic parallels in the copies of the Pergamcne 
works of the third century B.C., f. g., the Dying Gaul statues, the 
material and form of the base fitting that period, Wolters emph;isizes 
its stylistic analogy to the bron/.K head just discussed. 

The monuments which represent equestrian victors will be left for 
another chapter. 

Thui FunwHnKl«r asiiKns it to the itacue of die Alutnxnian p>ncraii»i (PhibnUridi*} 
invntioned by PaunniaR, VI, 2.1: see Arons. v. 01., p. 1 1. 1 have anignr^l an eitEiir marble 
beail to I'hiUndrialas, infra, pp, 293 f. 

»S« Ovetbcck, H. p. 168; Hi«.-Blucmn.. 11. !, p. 33*; F. W.. /. r;«[c. 

•iJnws. p. QL, Tafelbd.. I'l. III. J, U, "IrMl.d,. pp. ll-I I, V. W., w. 314. 

*/>/ o/jmp. Siai., p. 5^ 
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I'latm 26-27 AMD FicunB* 63-fi7. 

In the preceding chapters we have considered the monuments of 

i victors in various gymnic comests, in which the victor won by his own 
strength and skill. In the present chapter we shall he concerned 
chiefly with the monuments set up by victors at Olympia in chariot- 
and horse-races, in which the victory did nor depend upon the athletic 
prowess of the victor, but upon the skill of his charioteer or jockey and 
the endurance of his horses.' Though such events were not in the 
strict sense a part of Greek athletics, they formed a verj' important 
1 feature of the festival at Olympia as elsewhere.' Indeed the four-horse 
f chariot-race was the most spectacular and brilliant event at Olympia. 
Chariot-races, and ^o a less cMcnt horse-races, were the sport only of 
the rich— kings, princes, and nobles.^ Thus victories were won in these 
.events at Olympia in the fifth century B. C by Hiero and Gelo, kings 
tfii Syracuse, and Aikesilas IV' of Kvrene; in the fijurth, by Philip II 
Fof Macedonia, and in Roman days by I'iberius, Germanicus, Nero, and 
I manyothers. Alkibiadesin 01.9] ( = 416b.C.), I'.c.in themidsiof the 
great Peloponnesian war, entered seven chariots at Olympia and won 
three prizes.' Sometimes a city entered a chariot or horse. Thus in 
'01. 77 ( = 472 B.C.) the public chariot of .\rgos. and in Ol. 75 ( = 480 
B. C.) the public horse of the same city, won at Olympia.^ Such entries 
show not only the expense attending these contests, but also their 
■ imponance in the eyes of the Greeks. 

Hippodromes, chariot-races, and horse-races were very common in 

'Greece. A votive inscription in the museum at Sparta, dating from 

' near the middle of the fifth century H. C, enumerates sixty victories by 

Dninonon and his son Enymakratidas in both chariot- and horse-races 

{ at eight different meets in or near Lakonia, and Damonon was merely 

*Cf. p., VI, 20, 13: i*li„ii^t iwurrliMtt r. V^^xc^" ■«! twww wxf-.^rot: Piiictar, 0/., III. i6f.: 

*0n (hcliitipvdtomoaiii] its cvam at Ulympiaantl cl»i*1iTrt, ic<.\. MMnin, in Dar.-Sitl., Itl, 
1 1, 1900, pp. 193 f. (an. Uippndrvmos); on the chariai. Saelio. ibid., 1, j, pp, 1633 f. (an. 

SCorruj): IC Schneider, in Pauly-Wiituwv. VIII, pp. l7JSf.; Juliii«,iii Baiiin.l.iip. li'OZf,; Pollack. 
ttifpoirtmica. Din. inauK.. 1S'X>; Gatdinfr. Ch, XXI, pp.451 f-; Kiausc, I, pp. i57f.;«c. 
*S«-lMkt3tr». XVI (rf/flrfjj),Ji(p. J5J c):Xenophf>n.^^ Jtz/^fwrtr., I!, i; AHstoile. Pdiiia. 
fVI,i.2(-l289bJS),VIII,7.1(-133|aII)iPluf,,,i^^Jy/.«.f«i<-,Ch«.7andlA(Uit«r<iuotinj 
tKBTncadcs). On the cxpniK of honc-btcciJins (Irwrpiv^a), »e« alio Xen-, Agit., 1, %}', iV., 
UVftfn,, II, 6; ?\w.,JtiJ., XX. I; Pindar. Iiihm.W. J8; IV.. 29. eic. 

'IlKfirsi.iccand. and rnuMh.acoinlinKtn'lliiilcyd.. VI, l(i;tlicfirii.Reci>nil and third, accordinit 
I to Euri|t., /rdf K. 5 i~P,LC-, II, p. 266J. and hokr , ^ fli'fii. 34 (p.353cll. Sm Votiwi, 275. 
, 'SeeO*)-. /*4ip,. II. p. 222. 

2S7 
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a local victor, unknown at Olympia.' Greeks of Sicily and Magna 
Grsecin were especially fund of such contestSt as we see these constantly 
represented on coins of different cities there from the beginning of the 
fifth centurj' B. C. on.' However, only a few of the sites of these many 
hippodromes are now known, and only one can Be positively idemi* 
fied, that mentioned by Pausanias on Mount Lykaios in Arkadia: 
The others are known from literary sources."' The one at Olvmpia vca 
destroyed in the course of centuries by the floods of the Alpheios. and it* 
exact location c;[n not he determined, though we know in Reneral that it 
lay somewhere southeast of the Ah is, between the river and the Scadion, 
am! surmise that it ran somewhat parallel to thclatter.* 

Its measurements, however, are known to us from a Greek mctKK 
logical parchment manuscript in the old Seraglio, Constantinople, which 
dates from the eleventh century A.D.' According to it the length of the 
course, i. <■.. from the starting-point to turning-post and return, was 
about 8 stades (1538 meters, 16 centimeters) or nearly 1 mile. Onetrf" 
the two sides — which Pausanias says were of unequal length^ — was 3 
stades and 1 piethron long. The breadth of the course at the 5rtarting- 
point was 1 stade and 4 plethra. We are told, however, that only a 
portion of the entire course, six stades, or about two-thirds of a mile 
was traversed In the various races. 

The oldest literary account of a Greek chariot-race is found in Homer 
in the description of the games of Patroklos— the longest and finest 
episode there described.' But the first trace of such a contest goes 




'llrsiilca 2i viaurira af both iii varii)ti« runniiiK racct. The oltiei pitc of the iiuctiptraa (with 
a ch;iri»i-Etimp in [clicf) wax ilJxcovctrcl liy l.rakc: tee Trasfti I'n tht Morta, 18^0, 11, p. 521. ind 
n. 71 (ac the end of 111); br-itcr rrprodiiction by DreitleT and Milrhhnrrcr, J. M., M. 187T. 
pp. JlSr.; I.e. A., 79* Trid, .Scoria .l/uii*u«i Col, no. 440. The newei |>i>iii(tii U (liocuBsrd in S. 
S. A., XIll. 1906-07, pp. 174 f. 'S«« HiH. Coifn of Sinly, pp. 4> f. 

•Vni. J8.S; tee Exfed. jeUnliJ. <■« Afo'«, 1^31-1838, II. p. 37, and PU- XXXIII, XXXIV. 
It was 244 by t05 iitctcts in extent, ihoueh tlic netual («ucie wat piubably only a iiadc lon^ 

'Sec list in Paiily-Wi«t>wa. Vlll. pp. I74M. 

•Dcicfibed by I',,\M5 S f., and VI, 20,10 f. For its posirion. sccDoetpfcld, frji-in. r. W..I. 
p. 78; Cuniui u. .\Jk>, Olympia und Ums/ffiiJ, ISS2, p. 30; Bcietiithet, Olympia- Das Ffit %. 
IfiHiSsartli'. 18B(., p. 119;(;. HMrmaiin, rf/ Hippiidr«matJympiaro, 1839 ("^Oyiiif.. Vll.pp.JgSl. 
Kiv« attempii at rccoTisiruetion arc given bv HiK.-Bluemn.. II, I, pp. 6tJf., and IT VI; those of 
Viseooti (17%); A. Mi.i ((.V.**. </. Haukumi hri d. A!u„, 1827. Ill, pp. USf., >r^ PI XX. 8; 
fcpruJuceil in Baiim.. 1, p. <193. fig. 750; Siti.ih. Did. Jnlig*. 1890, 1, p. 963; Frazet, IV. p. B), 
fig. 6); Lchndorfr lH-.ppodtonos. 187C); Pcllack (.op n't., p. 52) ; Wernicke {}K IX. 1894. p. 199). 
Tuthncihnuld be added rhoie iif.A. Martin (op. fir., p. ]9S.fin. 3S44>; WcniBer lA'/i'o. IX. IW9. 
p. 30J, the apA^ji; trantcribrd by (jardiner. p, 4S3, ft%. 164). Sre attnCiihl ii, Kcincr, Oai LAn 
J. Qr. u. Rofin.', 18^3, pp. 333 f. and Fiji. 27t (-tedotation of folbckj, and (f. Knute, I. 
p. ISO, n,9. 

•See Bla»t, in llfrmft. XXIII, 188S, p. 222 (n. 1); R. Sd>«ne, A. A., 18?7, pp. 77-8) il^. /*., 
XII. 1897. pp. I50f. (Netic Aneabcnuebcf dcii llippodroni lu (Hyinpia)i Gatpai. in Knicle oa 
Olympia in Dar.-SaiJ.. IV. i. p. 177 and n. S: Frjwr. V, p. 617; etc. 'VI. 20.ft. 

•n., XXllI, 262-650, 'Wr foiir-hnrse cbarioi-race tills more than one and one-half limn » 
many vertw as ihe leven other winteiis combined (vv. 6S1-8S7). Homt^t'i dcKiipiiun wai often 
imitated bv laict portt, rtpcciillv by Sopbnklcii, tit/dra, f)9ti-7fi3 (riee at Dflpbi); Nonno*. 
i>io«j/.,XXXVU, 103-184; UuinluiSmyrnjcui. IV, SaO-S9S; Statins, n<-4.. VI, 27-1-5:7; etc. 
Hcsiod dctcnbcasraccat wiouitht on Hctaklet'shicld: Sent., 305 f. 
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Jck to mythology, to the story of Pelops and Oinom.ios contending 
fot the hand of the lattcr's daughter Hippodamcia.' This mythical 
race began at the village of Pisa in Ells and ended at the ahar of 
Poseidon on the Isthmus of Corinth.' The chariot-race was the chief 
if not the only event at the oldest funeral games in Greece, those men- 
tioned by Pausanias as held in honor of Azan, the son of Arkas, in 
Arkadia.' It figured largely in mythology' and was represented in 
many works of art.* At Olympia it was one of the earliest, and perhaps 
the earliest, of the events. Pausanias says that the four-horse chariot- 
race was introduced there in 01. 25 (=680 B. C.),' but this may merely 
mean, as Gardiner points out, the date of exchanging the older prehis- 
toric two-horse chariot for the one drawn by four horses. In any case 
the antiquity of the cace at OK-mpia is shown by the great number of 
early votive offerings in the form of models of chariots and horses, 
which have been found there in a stratum extending below the founda- 
tions of the Heraion. 

PROGRAMME OF HIPPODROME EVENTS. 

By the middle of the third century B. C. the fully developed pro- 
gramme of equestrian events at Olympia and elsewhere consisted of six 
races, three for full-grown horses (rAewt), and three for colts (irwXot); 
for each of these two classes there were a four-horse chariot-race {&Pfia, 
TiBpijnrov), a two-horse chariot-race (truiwpls). and a horse-race (ic^^ip), 
thus: 

ApHOTi TtXUtfi, cwupiii reXeff., KiXrfrt rtXtit^. 
ipfidTi vuKiKif, cwuiptbi TijjXtK^, K^X^in TwXun^. 

These six events comprised the i.yCiv limK&i at Olympia, Delphi, 
Nemea, Corinth, Athens, and elsewhere, asopposed to the ayliv yvfWiKht? 
The distinction between horses and colts was apparently a matter which 
was decided by the Hcllanodikal at Olympia. Thus, Pausanias 
recounts how the Spartan victor Lykidas entered a pair of colts for 
the chariot-race, and that one of them was rejected by the judges; 
he thereupon entered both for the race with full-grown horses and 



'p., V, ia6-7: VI, 21.6-7; VIIl, 14.I0-I I; «*.; Pindar, 01, 1, 67 f. 

•Dio.)., IV, 7J.3. 'VI11.4.S. 

*E. t-i Ncnor won ai ihe s,imn uF Amatjnktui, Iliad, XXIll, 630 f. On tuch myilkh kc 
KrauK, I, pp. SSSf. 

*E, (., iheracc betwren Pelupt and Oinoniaui wu rcprtscnicd on ihc cheil of Kypidoi. P..V, 
17.7, and in tht sculpiuics on the tan piabU of ihr icmple of Zeui at Olympia, P., V, 10.6-7. 
It appears al»o on many «(!>■ va<M; e. g., on the Friinoii va»c in Klorwwc and the Amphiaraat 
vu«in Boliti. Kor the !"««. wc .Woi. / /., X, I«r4-7S,PU. IV-V; J»««/i,XLVI, IS74, pp. 82 f. 
(Robert): Gardiner, p. 29, fig. 3. 

*V 8.7. 

'Sec Plato. Je /Up.. lU. 19 (-412 B}i fiokr.. Je Btcil. 33 (p. )S} 0; t)ia Caitius, Lll, 30i 
Hdl., I, 167; Andolc., 4, 26 (Conlra Jleib.); Soph., FJetlra, 698: etc 
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won h.' Though such a story does not fit the date of LykJdas, who 
won before the colt-race was intniduced at OlympJa, it shows the 
method of selection.' The race in which the chariot was drawn by 
four full-ftrown horses {Xriruv rtStlui' BpSiun) was introduced, as we 
have seen, in 01. 25. The contestants drove twelve times round the 
course, a distance of seventy-two stades or over eight miles.' Pau- 
sanias mentions the monuments of eighteen such victors at Olvmpia 
for nineteen victories. The race in which the chariot was dra^tn by 
four colts (vwhiiii ipfia) was introduced in Ol. 99 ( = 38-1 B. C.),* and 
extended eight times round the course* or about 5.5 miles.' Pauxa- 
nias mentions the monuments of only two such victors at OlympJa.* 
The race in which the chariot was drawn by pairs of full-^rown Iiorses 
{ffVPUfiis) was introduced in 01. 93 (408 B. C.) and extended eight times 
round the course.^ Paus.tni.is mentions but one victor in this event 
at Olympia' and an Olympic victress who had a statue erected to 
her in Sparta for such a victory.' This was probably the original 
chariot-race at Olympia revived in 01. 93, since the two-horse chariot 
was the historical descendant of the Homeric war-chariot.** Panaih- 
enaic vases show that this race existed at Athens in the sixth century 
B. C, side by side with the four-hor.se chariot-race and horseback-race. 
The earliest of these vases, the so-called Uurgon vase in the British 
Museum," was a prize there for this event. The race in which th 
chariot was drawn by a pair of colts (uwfiJpis t&Xwv) was introduced 
at Olympia in the third century B. C. in 01. 129 ( = 264 B. C.)." and 
extended three times around the course, Fausanias mentions no 
monument erected to a victor in this race. The horse-race (irros 
Ki}iT]i) was instituted in 01. 33 (=648 B. C.)", and the foal-race (iruXot 
Ki>.r]s) nearly four centuries later, in 01. 131 (256 B.C.)-" Neither of 



•VI, 1.2: he won in the hoptitc-ncc ind chariut-ncc in Ok <!) Si, 84 (=418,444 B. C): Hjitt 

12; Focrswr.m A. 

■Foerncr rhtnluthxtthe ttoiy araiefrom thomalliiuofoncorthehorwi in the mononiiM 
of l.ykiJit. 

*'rhe«e and tht Mlowing fi^urM arc given in the ConiUntinople MS. The length of the fo«t- 
hofsc chaiiot-ricc thccc kivcd agms vriih piisaacs in Pindar {OL, 11, SO; 111, 33; V], 75; (/. 
Pyth.. V, 33. for Dcli.hi» anJ ilie »cUia»ii (on CA. 111. 59, Bocckh. p. 102, and_ t*yik., V. W. 
Bocfth, p. JRO). .Sec iUo Pollack, Ilippodromita. |>p. 103 f., ind Ciardinec, p. 457. 

*P.. V. 8.10. 

M.ength nated by the M.S. and bv a cehaliati on Pindar, Pysft., \, 39. Boeckh, p. 38(X 

'Ihow of Tfoilo. of Klis, who won in OL 103 (^ J(.8 B.C.): P.. VI. 1.4; Hyde. 6; Foemer. 345; 
Jjuekr. p. 01., 166; and of Akcitoridet of Alexandria in the Troad, who won between 01*. 142 anJ 
144 {-212)in<1304 B.C.): P..VI, 13.7; Hyde, 119 and pp. 49-50; Focrsier. SOI; ^wrAr.j. OK, 184. 

»Fot ihe date. »cc P., V, 8.10; Xcn.. Htll., I, 2.1 ; for th* evciii. Krauic, 1, pp. 567 P. 

Tioilos, already meniioncd, who woD in Ol. 102 (« 372 B. C.) and had a fcaiue by Lyiippot: 
P.. Vt, 1.4; Hyde, C; Foemer. 338. 

■EiitytMnii; K, IK, 17.6; Foersier, 344. 

■^Therwu^Irwaiintroduced at Delphi in 39S B. C, while the ii^^ riXei«>'wa) introduced ilicn 
in 532 B. C: *ec Dar.-SaKl-i HI, t. p. 202, fot ihcie and othct daici vf ct)uc«ttian crmu at 
the Pythian s*")"- 

"J?, ilf. /*a«/,Bl30. "Thedaicft pven in the Armenian Tet»ionofAfr.;f/.al» P., V, 8.11. 

"?.,¥, 8.8. "P.. V. 8.11. 
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these races was known to Homer, for KeX«H{'«ij' in the IHad,* as we 
saw in Chapter T, refers only to the acrobatic feat of vaulting from 
the back of one horse to that of another. Pausanias mentions monu- 
ments erected to cigUt victors (for nine victories) in the regular horse- 
race at Olympia. We conclude from a passage of his work' that 
the riding-race consisted of one lap only or six statics, about iwo- 
thirds of a mile. A mule chariot-race (dvi^Pij) was introduced in 01. 
70 ( = 500 B.C.), and a trotting-mce with mares (xftX^Tit) in 01. 71 
( = 4% B. C), but both were abolished in 01. 84 ( = 444 B. C.).' Paus- 
anias nieiition.s one monument erected to an anonymous victor in 
KotXa-Tj, who won some time between OIs. 72 and 84 (=492 and 444 B. C.).* 
He nit-ntions thr first victor in the mule-race, Thersias of Thessaly, 
but this does not occur in his pcriegcsis of the Altis.* Only three 
other victors in this event arc known to us, and they came from 
Sicilian towns.' 

Equestrian events were discontinued at Olympia in the first century 
B. C, owing to the waning of interest in athletics in consequence of the 
Roman conquest of Greece in 146 B. C. They were revived thereafter 
under the Empire only spasmodically and were destined finally to be 
replaced by the amusements of the Roman circus. Thuswc learn from 
the Armenian version of Africnnus that the chariot-race ceased at 
Olympia in 01. 178 (=68 B.C.). It must, however, have been re- 
instated toward the end of the century, since Tiberius Claudius Nero — 
afterwards the Emperor Tiberius — won in 01. 194 ( = 4 H.C.).' It again 
went into disuse, since Atricanus says that it, iraXai KviXvQtU, was re- 
introduced in 01. 199 (=17 .A.D.), when Gcrmanicus, the adopted son 
of Tiberius, won.' Once more it was discontinued, and again renewed 

'XV, 679-84; Hciicjd, Scut., 285 f. On myihs rchtini; to it. i« Ki:iii»c. I, ji. 582. n. 1. We 
(call dI' /fiit diMiliBTu at the garnet inaiiKuritFcl by CVtar in Kotni-: Swiiion., Juiitu, j9. Sec 
lufrot p. 3 "VI. H.9. 

*P., V,9.1. Pdemon, ftit;. 21 {-^F.ll. C.,1II, p. 122). opud ochol. on Pindar. 01., V, ArKum. 
(BuccLh, p. \\7), %»yi that iht^oXiri ci'a»<J iii 01- 84 (=444 B. C), ifwcai-cciii Hyccth'sctirtf- 
lionrJ'fwoJ'. .AjchoJimonPinJar,W.,V,linHf.jndW(Bocckh,pp. ll'Jamll22)MyiOI.8.i 
(=>=440B.C.)ianothMi>nOj'.,VI.AiKiirn. riioccUi.p. l29;.^jy!iOI.S5orOI.S(;. ButOl.dSmay 
bc mriindltd with PjiU(ini:i>' iind Piilc-mun't tlaic Liy aMUming that i)it proclainitiun uf aboli- 
tion fell in 01. K4, but th^i the ri'<nt was titst omitted in d. 85; sm Bcniley, Dift. upon fkt 
Epifdti of PUalarii, p. 20l> (cd, W. Wagnetj. 

<VI,V.2iHyde. 84. 

•V. 9.1; he «c.n 01. 70 ( = S0O B. C); FocrKcr, IS7. 

*Anixilai of RhcKion. nhuic victory fell totnciimc between OU. (?)70 and 76 (—300 and 476 
B.C.). and wa» celebrated liv Simonidei. frJK- 7 ( = /'. I.G., III, p. J90); Ait«ia» of Syiacuic, 
whose viciiny fell 01, (?J 77 ( = 472 H.C). and wa*ccUl>ijted by Pindar, OL. VI; and pMuiniiof 
Kamarina, whuM victory, fillinG 01. (0 ^1 [ = 45(iB. C),w'miingby the psrudo-Pitidar, OA, V 
< = /'./. C, I, pp. l09f.);healNononin the chariot-race in CN. (.'j 82 (-4£2 B. C), a <nctory 
tunc by Pindar in Oi., IV. See Fori»tet, iios. 175, 210, 234, and 23tf. 

Viu^r. r. 01. 220. 221; Fo«sim,601. 

*Thctortijpt text or.Afriiaiiusi* here corrected by Gclwr, S. /«/. .f/>. «itJ rftc iystfii/. CWiw 
grapkir, IVUti, I. pp. l(>js f. Gardiner, p. 165, n. }, wronsly tWti the viciciry of GcrmanicU) a* 
Ol. 194, ihuiconfuiineii with ihit of Tibwius. 
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in 01. 222 ( = 109 A.D.). accordinit to the same authority, who, however,! 
does not name any victor for that date. Just when this discoa-l 
rinoance took place, we can not say. but it was certainly after 01. 211 < 
(=65 A. D.), when the emperor Nero is known to have won victorirfl 
in various kinds of chariot-races.* Three OI>tnp)ads before, an EJe3Ji,j 
Tiberios KJaudtos Aphrodeisios, had also won the horse-race.* 

REPRESENTATIONS OF THE CHARIOT-R.^CE. 

Repnrscntations of the various chariot-races arr commoner 
those of ^nv other CHympic contest, appcanng on vasrs, tt-ltcrfs, 
and gems.* There seem to ha%-c been two distinct t>-pes of racinf^ 
chariot in Greece.* 'Ilie four-horse chariot was a modihcation of the 
heroic Two4iorse war-chariot, which was a low car on two wheeUi SUf-' 
mounted by a box consisting of a high framework, open only at ibej 
rear, and large enough ro contain the chieftain and the charioteer 
The war<hariot was known to both Mycenaean Greece and Crete. 
There is a relief of uncenain date in the Museum of Candia, which rt^ 
resents a chariot and charioteer.* It is far superior lo the type of char- 
iots appearing in relief on the grave-stones found at Mycen;c,* (hough 
the type on both is of the same general pattern, having the same bds 
and four-spoked wheels. On the Mycen:ean reliefs the box so 
rest directly upon the rim of the wheel, and [he portrayal of a 
horse is very inarristic. On the Candia relief, however, there are Tt" 
least two horses discernible, and both the horses and the warrior, who 
is about to mount the car, are lifelike. The Greek racing-car was much 
lighter than the Homeric and Mycenxan war-chariot, and the box had 
room only for the charioteer. It w-as drawn usually by four horses; 
The -Athenian type appears on Panathenaic vases thruughout the whok 
history of the manufacture of these vases,' and also on Macedoniaa 
and Sicilian coins. On certain vases of later date the car is sdll lighter 
and has larger wheels. One of the earliest racing-cars is stvn on i 

•Foenter, 642-6*7. 

•a. 205 (=SJ A. O). Fo«Kn.634. 

'Man of the gemt tcptracndiut nicfc cmtrtts. bowcvu, nfa lo (he Roman cimi*. 

•For tlluMrjtionf of the nm, srt I>«.-Si(l . I. i, pp. U6(- f . fit*. 220j f., and rf. Gii 
pp. 4SS f.; anetnlknt iUu««tion of > four-horw cKanoc aiul driver ii lecn oo an A(tic-C«rii 
gMtt (dinot) ID th« LouTte; Ptffnt-Chipirt, X, PI, II, opp. p. U6i i1m •evcral » mi tat 
tacinc oo the frmufoii f'mie: P«rn)(-<."hiptci. ,\. p. 141. kt. 9}, p. 154, fee- '01 t=Funw.-B«kfc" 
hoW. Gfu^k. f^^nrn^rrfi. 19(H'I9IZ. PI*. Ill, 10. and XI-XII.). 

'Van \(ach, ao. 5. 

•Sm. r. [., p. GarddM. SfmlptmrfJ Tomh, «/ HrtUj, l«9«i tcs- Ift-ZO. 

K:. Smith, £.5. ./-.III. 1896-7. pp. 183 f. dam t)>«w prittampliane from the middl* «SAt 
sixth to thfdincof ihr fi'uith cent unci B. C u ihcliti of the wtin ti dated ?IJ Q, C. la tin* 
anidr h« publishes a tnosak ftHind on UefcxtR. .Wi.i) and dattni fioai the <arir lecood <«a- 
tuty B. C, which lepioducck a Panatbcaait amphora with an iUunntion of ■ chaiiutTicc — ife 
latnt date ai whkh cithei a prifr-xmphora (or picture ol one) can be proved to hare been iiMil 
He bdicvM (p. IST) thii it m (he rcptncntation of iti ampbon won loni befotc hy the 
of (he aimtt of the moiak-, careful)}' precermj in hii family. 
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?ase in the British MiiSfiim,' dating from rhc eighth century B. C. It 
seems to he a rw(i-h«)rse car, as we shdiild expect at this e:irly (l:ite, 
though the artist has drawn bur one horse. The charioteer is clothed 
in a long chiton, a custom which was generally kept throughout the 
history of the chariot-race. The regular two-horse type of chariot 
appears on vases as a cart, the body of (he old war-chariot being so 
diminished that nothing is left but the driver's seat with a square open 
framework on the sides. The driver rests his feet on a footboard sus- 
pended from the pole.* Perhaps this represents a peculiarly Athenian 
type of chariot, since the two-horse chariot on coins of Philip H, son of 
Amyntas and father of Alexander the Great, a victor at Olympia in 
both horse-racing and charioteering, resembles the ordinary four-horse 
car, and the driver stands instead of sits.' The mule-car was like the 
two-horse chariot, as we see in representations of it on coins of Rhegion 
and Messana.* The best illustriitions of racing with four-horse cars 
are afforded by coins of Sicilian cities.* We see an excellent repre- 
sentation of such a race on a .sixth-century B. C. Panathenaic vase 
recently found at Sparta, on which a chariot driven by a standing 
charioteer is represented as passing a pillar on the right, and therefore 
perhaps near the end of the race.* The harnessing of two horses to a 
racing-car is seen on an archaic b.-f. hydria in Berlin (PI. 26).* Here 
a third horse appears, led by a nude youth, who is crowned, and who 
therefore probably represents a victorious hor.tc-racer. Several other 
b.-f. vase-paintings showing four-horse chariots have been collected by 
Gerhard.' However, we are not dependent upon vase-paintings and 
coins to judge of the magnificence of Greek chariots of the historical 
period, for we have actual remains of them — war-chanots, to be sure, 
but not very unlike the ones used at the corresponding dates in Olym- 
pia. Among these is the fine bronze bigd found in the grave of an 
Italian prince at Monteleone, Etruria, in 1902, and now one of the chief 

'B. .V. Guidf 10 Curk aW koman Lifr, I90!i. p, 200. 

'£. f., on it PinacKciiaicamHiucjIii the British Mutrum, Jatins from the lixthccuturjr B. C: 
B. M. fait), R Ml; Oatdincr. p. 4S8, tiK. 166; cf. also a tiLvcr tcmdncKm ftom RhcKion in ihc 
Diiiish Mutcum, rtom ihecaily lifih century B. C: Gardiner, p. -MO, liX' "i^. 

'Philip wcin iJAirri in OL I06(=J56B. C.):PIut., AUx.,> artd 4; r/. Junin.XIt, 16,6; Imian 
twice 31 unknown datw: Focrtttr, 360, 364. J70. As wc have no tec^rd of a wiory hy hini 
«MvpUi, ihe two-hone chariot appciring on liiicoiai(r.j.i a sold Katct in thr BriiUh Museum, 
Gardinet. p. 459, Hk. K7. riKht) miy refer to unrecorded victuric*, or cl» may be ioictpretcti 
(with (laidincr) ai a pun on hii> name. 

*£. £., on the silver leiradrachnn of Kheeion in the British Mtiseum. Tliif and och«r coin* 
t a m a a a aotKt the vi<ioi-y in thii event of ihe Rhesion prince Anaxilu, alieady mentioned: 
Ari««l«, rrsj. 22Sa,d^ Pollun. V, 73 (-/-. H. C, 11. p. 173); Fflertier, 173. 

*£. J., a deeadrachmof AttagJf (daiingfrom the end of (he lifih ccniuty B. C.) iiid anothtr of 
Syracuse (ftDin the bcKinning of ihe rourth century B. C.) in the British Museum; tcproduced by 
Gardtncf, p. 4^5, Ag. 172. 

•A S. A., XIII, 1906-7. PI. V; Gardner, p. 4S6. Re. 16?. 

'Gerhard. IV. Iti. CCXLIX and CCL; Dar-'SaiU.. I. c. fir 2219. Ii was fornmly in Lucini 
Booa parte'* roliection. 

•W. /'..PkCCU-CCLIV. 



treasures of the Metropolitan Museum in New York.' This is a war- 
chariot of the beginning of the sixth century B.C., the only complete 
ancient hronze chariot now known. The restored frame of wood is 
sheathed with thin bronze plates richly ornamented with reliefs 
in repousse. Because of its fonn and its relationship to chariots 
appearing on archaic Ionic monuments of Asia Minor, for example, 
on the reliefs of sarcophagi from Klazonienai^ and because of the 
strong resemblance between its decorative designs and those of 
archaic Italian monuments of lonicizing style, Furtwaenglcr has 
classed it as the product of Ionic Greek art. Professor Chase, on 
the other hand, finds these decorations pure Etruscan in character, 
comparing them with the reliefs on three bronze tripods in the posses- 
sion of Mr. James I^cb, which are dated some half a century later. = In 
any case this chariot is "das glarnzsndste, roltitofndigsu'* archaic 
mtrTal work yet recovered. In the British Museum there are consid- 
erable remnants of the chariot-group of King Mausolos and his wife 
Artemisia, which once stood on the apex of the Mausoleion at Halikar- 
nassos, the work, according to Pliny,* of Pvthis (or Pytheos), the archi- 
tect and historian of the tomb.* Besides the figures of the royal pair, 
we have the head of one horse, the hinder half of another, fragments 
of still others, and one wheel of the chariot.' 
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Great artists were engaged to set up chariot -groups at Olympla 
elsewhere. Many of the quadrigae and bigae mentioned by Pliny as 
the works of sculptors and painters must have been agonistic offerings.* 
Aeginetan sculptors were especially in favor at Olympia. Thus Onatas, 
in conjunction with the Athenian Kalamis, made a group for King 
Hiero,^ and Glaukias made another for Micro's brother Gelo;' Simon 
made an equestrian group for Phormis," and Philotimos made a statue 
for the horse-racer Xenombrotos of Kos.'" The oldest dedication by 
a chariot victor at Olympia was the votive offering of Miliiades, the 
son of Kypselos, of Athens, which consisted of an ivory horn of Amal- 

'B. B., 5A6-7 and dip- I~I4 (text by FurtvracnKlrr) : Richtn, Gmt, Einucam, and Amim 
Bionus in lA/ Mtstopvliian .l/ii//nm, I^l!. pp. 17 f.. no. 40, ind figs.; P. Diicati, Jk. mil. arth. 
/■«., XH. IW», pp. 74 f.;J.Offc.id. *. Jftk.. Sir. IV. III. 190*. pp. 30S-7 aiid PU. VIl-lX 
etc. Ooa«ly illitd in stytr tn i» decorative d«ngni are fngmcait af inotticr channt found k 
Pcmitia and non diitributed among the Prnijtia, Munich, and Bntiih Mui«umt: Pet«tMn, J. U., 
X, IH94. pp. 2iS {.; U. B.. 5^$-5S9. C/. also ftaEinciitt of limilar technique fruni Capua; 
Frochncr. Cos. dt U Calltttiot Duuit, 1897-1901. [I, p. 199, no. 250, and I^ti. 190-195. 

M. / J.. Xir. lVi». pp. JI! f„ wiih pbte» and ficure*. 

»H. Jf.. XXXVI. 31. 'Vitruv., J, Anh.. Vlt (Praef.>, SI 12-13. 

*S« B. M. Stt>I^.,i\. not. lOCfr-lOOS and PI. XVI; for diicutnon of th« Kroup. /. H. S., 
1910, pp. 133-162 (J- B- K. IVedy). 

*E. C-, XXXIV, 71 {Caismii ti aii^ fuaJritai bigAjquf jftit it imfiah, tpiit linr 4*mitJ« a- 
pmiu): XXXV. W (Jriuider . . . pinxit ft curtmuj luadngaf); XXXIV, 78 (Euphraww); 
6f (Lyiipt mtdiortim seitfrmm)i (A (Kuihykraict)) 80 (Pytoraacliai)! 

88 (M- 

>r r.n.9.4-s. •p.,v.27.2. "p-.vr 
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theia, inscribed with archaic letters and set up in the treasurj' of the 
Sikyonians. Miltiades won his victory in 01. (?) 54 ( = 564 B.C.).^ The 
next oldest dedication at Olympia was that of a chariot, without any 
human figure, by the Spartan Euagoras, who won three victories in 
Ols. (?) 58-60 ( = 548-540 B. C.).' This custom of dcdicatinR merely 
the model of a chariot continued sporadically into the third century 
B. C. Thus Polypeithcs of Sparta, who won a victory near the end of 
the sixth century B.C.,' dedicated a chariot, while a figure of his 
father, the wrestler Kalliteles, stood beside it.* A Pythian victor, 
Arkesilas IV, son of Battos IV, king of Kyrenc, who won a viccory in 
the 3Ist P>ihiad ( = 462 B. C), dedicated a chariot at Delphi.' At the 
beginning of the fourth centun,' B.C. the Span.in princess Kyniska set 
up "bron'/e horses less than !ifc-si/e" in the pronaos of the temple of 
Zeus at Olympia. The recovered ba.se shows that Paunasias was right 
alK>ut the size of thi.s votive oft'ering.' Thcochrestos of Kyiene, who 
won some time between Ols. (?) 100 and 122 ( = 380 and 292 B. C.),' 
and Glaukon of Athens, who won in the third century B. C.,' also set up 
votivechariots. The recovered base of Glaukon's chariot shows that it 
was small. Sometimes a chariot victor, for economy's sake, contented 
himself with dedicating raerely a statue of himself in honor of his vic- 
tory— a custom which continued from the sixth to the third centuries 
B. C. Perhaps one of the oldest examples of such a dedication of which 
we have record is that of the Elean Archidamas, who won a victory at 
an unknown date, but certainly some time after 01. 66 ( = 515 B. C.).' 
In the tifth century B.C., the Spanans Anaxandros'* and Lykinos" 

•P., VI, 10.8 ana 19.6, and if. 10.8; Hdt., VI, 36; Hyde, 99a jdiI p. 44i Focriter. lOS. PauMaiat 
herecunfuKs thin elder Miliivdci wiih th< (»n iirKiimin. »i dncK aUaihc pieudD-AiKluk., IV, 73. 

«P. VI, 10.8; ej. Hdi.. VI. 103; Hyde. 99b ind p. ■«; Poerstcr. 77-79. 

•Some time bei»Mn Ols. (i) 68 and 70 (-508 anJ SOO B. C): P.. VI, 16.6; Hyde, IM and 
pp. 5S-9; Fftenwer, 797 (undaied). 

*Ka1liulnwui.»<imeiim(-l>(-tweciiOI«. (f)66and(8(=SI6and50t! B. C): /ti/rfcr.o.(».,632; 
Hj-dc, 161; Focntct, 774 (undated). 

*Pindar, Pyik., V, 34 f.; date nivai by scht.1, uii Pytk.^ IV, ;\t|>utn., RoccLh. p. 3*2. Pmdai's 
Pyth,, IV and V celebrate thU vicioiy. The cime xcholia»i aUo tccotdi a chariot* victory of 
Arl«i]«at Olympia in 01, 80 (=4«) B. C). Focriter, 129. 

*P., V. nS; Itijchr. V. 01.. bU: I-G. B., 100. Kyniika »ron tw(>cha»im-*i«ori«ina». tt)9&. 
97 (=396, 392 B, C), and fnt tbtm alio bad an riiiiotiriiin grnup let up in rhc Alti*, the work 
of the Meganan aicix .\pcllas, which we shall dixuu lalei: P., VI, [.6f.; Hyde, 7; Foeriter, 
326. 33)i sec iit/ra, p. 267. 'I'., VI, 12.7; Hyde, 108; Foecitcr, SOI (undated). 

*Hcwoi)Kimc liinchctwcenOk (?) 128 and 1]7(-26S and 232 B.C.): P., VI, 1.9; Hyde, 
169; FoefMcr. 446; Inichr. p. 0!.. 179. 

•P., VI, 17.S;f/. 10.6-8. In the Utter pasiagc (|8) Pau»niai«ayt that Klt^stthcnu. hIio won 
inOI. 6b, wamhe Atst to dedicate hu ttatiic tusethrrwith achinot and horsct and ihcdatiieof a 
ctiariotMf. Koeiiwr, J8. fullouin); VVettermann, bclievei that Aichidamas it the name which hat 
fallen oucof Phlcggn. ftasm. 1 {'^F.II.O; 111, p. <i05). thatuf a victor from Dyapontionin Flii, 
and thctcroie wtuHKly Kivei the date of the victory as {>l. 27 ( '672 B. C.]; fnr a Tcfucaiion of 
this view and an indncTminatc date, see Hyde, 182 and p. 62. 
'♦He won 01. (?) 79 (-464 B. C): P., VI, 1.7; Hyde. *t; Frwitw. 233. 

"Hcwtininturuevenii.thc hopliic-tacc and channtceritia, tn Ols. (?)S3. S< (=44S. 444 B.C.): 
P., VI, 2.1-2; Hyde, 12; Fnenter. Ill A. ]'erhap« oneof his two itaiue* hy Myron rtprcicnted 
hii charioteer (lo Foeriter), thauKh more prahabty the |wo Uatuc* tepteienicd the victot for lui 
two victurtn. 
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dedicated merely statues of themselves. In the fourth century B-Cthe 
Elean victors Timon,' whose monument was by Daidalos, Troilos. 
whose monument was by Lysippos,' and Telcmachos, whose statue 
was by Philonidt's,* sc-t up statues in honor of their victories. The 
footprints on the inscribed bus« of the statue of Telemiichos show that 
he was represented standing at rest with both feet flat on the ground. 
This was probably the position of the statues of the other two victors 
mentioned. The statue of the Spartan victor Polylclcs, sumamed 
Polychalkos, stood in a singular group. He was represented as being 
ercettd on his return home by his children, one of whom held a snrull 
grace-hoop in his hand, while the other was trying to snatch the victor 
ribbon from his father's hand.* We learn from Diogenes Laertios that 
the tyrant Periandros of Corinth vowed to set up a golden statue of 
himself if he won the chariot-race.' 

The first instance chronologically recorded by Pausanias of a clianot 
victor dedicating his statue along with chariot and horses is that of 
kingGeloof Syracuse, the group being the work of the Aeginetan Glau- 
kia."!.^ The first instance of a victor dedicating his statue in a group 
wirh charititthorsf-ijarulcharioteer, is tliatof Kleosihenesof Epidamnos, 
the group being the work of the .Argive Hagelaidas.' Even the names 
of the h()r.st-s were inscribed on this monument." The owner of the 
chariot, to besuie, took the prize, but he felt that the victory was due to 
the horses and driver, and so he associated them with himself in the 
monument. Sometimes the victor acted as his own charioteer. Thus 
the Spartan Damonon, already mentioned as the hero of many chariot 
victories in and near Spi^rta, tells in the inscription appearing on his 
votive relief that he was his own charioteer.* In the first Isthmian 
Ode Pindar congratulates Herodotos of Thebes, who won the charioi- 
race(?)in458 B.C., on not entrusting his chariot to strangers, but driving 

'Hcw..n^o1H<■^il^cbrt»t,.n01..l?) "8 inJ 101 (-JSftand J76 II. C.|: l*.. VI. 2.8; Hjrile, 17; 
Focrttcr, J10;hls»tiitijctioodbcsulc that ofhUion Aiitypioson l»arKback;ihelaiicf won tSKv 
abouE chctlaicuf liiifailiri'tvii-iniy: p., VI, 2.8; HyJc 18; fueistcr, Kll. The tan mnniiincini 
were by ihp Sikyiinian DaidjUw. 

'Hrwoniriiiw^Ui«Ur4aplnr4>iu01s. 102, 103 (»372, 36$ B. C): P., VI. 1.4; Hyde, 6; Faer> 
iier.JIK. }4;. 

'Hf won »nmf time bcwfwi Ok. (!) Hi and IJO (-320 »nd 360 B. C.>:P„ VI, U.ll. Hvd«. 
121; Foef.ier.SlJ; !>t,i)>r. r. 0/„ 177. 

;Pul>klc» wi.n in Ol. (D 89 (-434 H. C); 1',. VI. 1.7; Hyde,?; Focnicr, 796<uod«ed>. Km 
ihii athkrir ifnrt group, sec Miii-Blurmn., 11, i, p. 554. On chiUJrcn's hoop> (rpAxvi), k* 
I,. licc<l <lir FouiiuiciM, Lei Jtux dri Jntirni^. 1S7J. Ch. VIII, pp, 159 f. 

•1,% (niiutinn Ephiirnf, fragm. ]Ofi=f. H. C, I, pp. 2(i2-3). ?eiian<LfOswuni chariot victory 
2t OlyRipia m tlic end of the >evi?'i>th or Wgiitning bf the fixih century B. C: Faer*l<r, 80, whw 
s»uin» that it wa« a »imje of Zeus, anJ nut of Pcrundws. 

•O'clowoiiinOI. 73{ = 4S8B.C);P.,VI.9.4;Hyac,yO. Focmcr. 180;;«KAr.r.lW..14J. This 
intcnption nn ihe rccovcrcJ base and another fiom the line pf ibe mnniinieni of Paniarkcx, who 
won appatcnily inihcchatiufiicc' ai theeiid uf the niwh century B. C. {lnt<kr.v. 01., 142; Foer 
Iter. 14'^), ate the twonldeii inicriptions known r>rchari»i victor t ai Olympia. 

'Hrwon01,66(-S16B. C.):P.,VI,10.6-7;Hydc,99;Foot»icr. 143. 

'P., VI, 10,7. *Wt hav« meiiiiuncd the inieribcd itKxt jupra, pp. 2S7 and 2S8, and n I 

on p. js' 
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it himself.' Thrasyboulos seems to have driven his father's car at the 
victory commemorated by the sixth Pythian Odf, sung in honor of the 
chariot viaory of Xenokrates of Akra^as in 490 IJ. C. at Delphi. Kar- 
rhotos, the charioteer of Arkesilas of Kyrene aheady mentioned, was 
the latter's brother-in-law.- Similarly Aigyptos appears to have ridden 
his own horse at Olympia instead of entrusting it to a jockey.* Sopho- 
kles, ill the Electrot has the hero Orestes drive his own chariot at the 
Pythia. Kyniska,ihedaughterof king Archidamasof Sparta, was the 
first woman to enter the contests at the race-course and the first to win 
an Olympic victory with her ch;irioi.'' Apart from the sm.ill votive 
offrring, already mentioned as standing in the temple of Zeus, she had 
also a victor-group at Olympia, by the sculptor Apcllas. consisting of 
chariot, horses, charioteer, and herself. The rounded form of the 
recovered base,' in connection with the description of Pausanias, per- 
mits us to assume that the statue of the princess stood in front on the 
projecting rounded portion of the pedestal. This is the contention of 
Loewy, who opposes the theory of FnrtwaengUT" that the statue stood 
away from the rest of the group, sinct- Pausanias makes no mention of 
such an arrangement. In any case, the charioteer in rhc group can not 
have been separated from the car. 

In an unpublished paper by my former teacher, Dr. .Alfred Emer- 
son, which was read by Professor D. M. Robinson before the Archae- 
ological Institute of America at its Christmas meeting in Providence 
in 1910, and entitled 'J'hr Casrof Kyniska,' the argument was made that 
the chaiioi was in miniature; that the statue of Kyniska was a por- 
trait, because of the wording of the recovered epigram^ and, lastly that 
the smallest of the s<»-called bronze dancers from the villa of the Pisos 
in Herculaneum, now in Naples, i.s a late reproduction of the statue at 
Olympia by Apellas. Emerson thinks that Pliny no doubt often visited 
the villa and may wt-lt have had these statues in mind when he mentioned 
Apellas as the authorof several statues of women adorning themselves." 

The monument erected by Hiero, son of Deinomenes and brother 
and successor of king Gelo at Syracuse, who won two horse-races and 
a four-horse chariot victory- at Olympia in Ols. 76, 77. 78 ( = 476- 
468 B. C.)," consisted of a bronze chariot, on which the charioteer was 
mounted, and on either side a race-horse with a jockey on each. Onatas 
made the chariot (and possibly the statue of the driver), while Kalamis 

'Liat IS- 'Pindar., Pytli.,V. 16. For chc xticive mamplrs. HcalmOanlmK. p. 463. 

•P.. VI, 2.8;hi;wi6rfprcsrntcdonh«rstbaclt. •P.. Hf.8.1;f/. VI. I.(i. 

•fmjiif. f. 01.. 160; I.n«-y, /. C. B., 99; m .*. C, XHI, 16. M. /.., XXXVII. 1879, p. 151. 

'Noted in .1. J. ./„ XV, 191 1, p. «. 

*II.S.,\XXl\,^fy.eiaiio"tanleistfemiit»j. For tile live UrRcrbiunzc (tKur«<>*«clnv., S604-5, 
5619-2lirgrtlic»inul]cr»:tih figure. UHikllr hnuwn as die Ptayi*i Ciilil.tte Inv., 5601. .\tl«u 
ucpiciurtd in F. K.\l»t)itt'i. tiari/J Hftculttnrtim, IWH, Fiss. IK<I9. 

•P.. VI, 12,1; r/. VIII. 42.9-10; Oxy. Paf... WyAt. lOS; Foeruer. 199. 209. and 215. Pimlar 
cdebraiu thevirturjof 476B.C. inhiiiirtt C/yinpi'dno^/. 
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sculptured the horses and jockeys. Such a division among sculptors 
was not uncommon at Olympia. Thus the AcgJnctan artist Simnn and 
the Argivc Dionysios made a group in common for Phormis, which wt 
have already mentioned, eonsisTing of twii horses and two charioteers.' 
The Chian Pantiiis and the Ae^inetan Phiiotinios made a group in 
common for Xenombrotos of Kos, vinor in horse- racing, and for 
his son, the boy boxer Xenodikos, which consisted of statues of the 
man and the hoy on horseback.- Pliny mentions a four-horse chariot- 
group for which the elder Praxiteles made the charioteer and Kalamis 
the chariot, adding that Praxiteles did this out of kindness, not wish- 
ing it to be thought that Kalamis had failed in representing the man 
after succeeding in representing the horses.' 

In some of the Olympic chariot -groups doubtless the charioteer 
represented at the moment of entering the chariot or already in it. 
Sometimes a figure of Nike took the place of the charioteer, in ordei 
thac the victor's exploit might be more exalted. Thus Pausanias, in 
mentioning the bronze chariot of Kratisthencs of Kyrene by Pythag- 
oras of Rliegion,' says that statues of Nike and Kratisthencs himself 
are mounted upon the car. The Nike in some cases was replaced by 
the figure of a young maiden, who stood beside the victor, as in thr 
cases of the Elean Timon'' and the Macedonian Lampos.* Pliny notes 
a similar example in reference to the chariot of Teisikrates, a Delphian 
victor in the two-horse chan'ot-race.' The maiden in all these cases 
may have been merely a Nike personified or a mortal.* Pliny records 
that the painter Nikomachos, son and pupil of Aristeidcs, painted a 
yicioria quadrtgam in suhlimine rspiens.'' The figure of Nike appears 
often on reliefs. Thus on a terra-cotta sarcophagus from Kla/omenai 
we see a two-horse chariot driven by a boy, while alongside is a wingeil 
female figure — Iris or Nike — mount'ing it.'* The moment of victor)- is 
shown on an Attic marble votive rehef representing a four-horse chariot, 
now in the British Museum. Here a figure of Nike is represented af 

'P„V,27.2._ S« JKiwffl. pp. 28. 6J. »n.A 16J. »P..Vr, 14.12. 

•//. A'., XXXIV, /I. On rhp ])a«!» nf ihi« and (wlici r«fpicncet, R««ch built up a ihcMv (hii 
there was also a f«iinh-cfniury B. C Kalamii, (he tfindrnipoistj' of the yoimeer Piaxitrlet: 
jh. w/j. afth. U>t, IX, l'J36. pp. IW r. He wa, followed t-y \maiinR (*. .W,. XXI. 1906. 
pp. 2S5 <nil IHI) aiiJ Siutliiinka {Jbh. d. k. janki. Cnfllitfi. J. ft'iji., pkilal^i.-iiuor, Kl4j>f, 
XXV, nn, IV, 1907, pp. 5 (,). Furtwacndcr hai ihdwn ihc wcakntH uf such an atKURic-iii and 
has rishily [cfcrctJ The monuinciit mcntionrd by Pliny lo ihc itrcat Kalamis and hii yuun(et 
conicmiiiiriity. theetdtr Pradides: SiCii. Mvtn. jlkad., 1907, pp. 160 C 

'P.. VI. IS. I. KratiithenM won 01, (T) 8.i ( = «8 H. C): Hyde. 1«5: Fiwrwer. l«A. 

'P,,Vl.li,6;Hydc. lOid. Tlietain*Timon is m«Mioncd again: P., Vl, 2.8; Hyde, 17. Thii 
mddiimeiit may have been «et uitfut a lerancl victoiy <ii even forclicvicioiy mentioned by PaM> 
aniaa, VI, 1.8; hnwcvcr, 1 have daucd it n an honat dcdicaiiun, anuming two tnonumcMV 
Hvdc, p. 4!. 

•Lainpfw wun .nme time after 01. (?) 105 (-360 B. C): P., VI. 4.10; Hydt.«i FowKcr. 4I0L 
Philippi, thr narivcrjtyof I.anipn«,u-ai Toundrd in 01. 105 by Philip, father ufAlrxandrr, an th* 
■itc of an elder town. Kienidet, '//. .V.. XXXIV, 89; it wii by th.r statuary PiitbiL 

*Rci*ch, p. 49, kelirvc« that the rcpretcnied a Nikt apt/rot; Route, p. 164, alio believe* ihu 
fuch fiifutM w«rc Victories, V/. N., XXXV. 108. "J^. iV>»n., 1, 4. 1889, PI. XLIV. 
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fioating in the air and extending a wreath (now wanting) towards the 
head of the charioteer, who is draped with a tunic girdled at the waist, 
as he mounts the car. If the charioteer in this relief is a female (which 
is doubtful), it may be the personification of the city to which the 
winner behings.' On a votive reUef in Athens a horse is represented 
as beinp crowned by Nike.* On arehef in Madrid Nike is represented as 
driving a chariot.' A quadriga with a female ligure, apparently Nike, 
appears on a relief dedicated to Hermes and the Nymphs, which was 
found in Phaleron.^ Doubtless some of the chariot-groups at Olympia 
represented movement — the start, the course, or the end of the race — 
as do these and similar reliefs? We should add that the figure of Nike 
was not confined to equestrian monuments. On the Ficoroni cista in 
Rome is represented the boxing match between Polydcukcs and Amykos 
amongthc Bcbn'kcs. In the centre we see Amykos hanged to a tree by 
the hands, while to the rii-ht stands Athena, and above her Nike is 
flying with a crown and fillcl of victory for Polydeukes.* 

REMAINS OF CHARIOT-GROUPS. 

F"rom this discussion of the literarj' evidence about the monuments 
of chariot victors at Olympia and elsewhere, we shall turn to a brief 
consideration of certain existing works of sculpture, reliefs and statues, 
which will serve to illustrate the manner in which the sculptor repre- 
sented this class of victor monuments. 

The motive of representing a figure in the act of mounting a chariot 
is old. Amphiaraos was thus represented on the chest of Kypselos at 
Olympia' and appearsinasimilarpo.se on the b.-f. Corinthian vase from 
Ccrvctcri, now in Berlin, which we have already mentioned.' Among 
reliefs we shall first discuss the Parian (?) marble one found in 1822 near 
the Propylaia at Athens and now inj#he Akropolis Museum (Fig. 63).' 
Here we see represented a robed figure stepping into a chariot, holding 
the reins in the extended hands. This Attic work, perh:i|)s dating from 

'A M. StMlpt., [.8l4i Muteum Marblfj, I.\. PI. WXVIll, fir 2- A. K. Smiih (oi-. nl., no. flUi 
rf. GuiJt to G'*(o-tiomait Stulpi., I, no. 176) atto mcDcioiis atidihtr similar voiiv« tabin in the 
Britith MuKiim. It ix mountnl »n a pibsier and ii:|>(c«ent> the vitit of Diunytox to Ik»ioi. 
Such lablciK twm to have been commanlj' dedkacrd by aeonistic victots. 

*SchotM, Gfurk. Rfliffu 187J, PI, XVni.lig. SO-, F.W..1U2; vonSybel. £<«. rf. S*i./f(. » 
Alktn, ISKl, no. 7014. Hcieunlv thirariKK>ncl wmtciorNikcarcUrt. 

■E- Huf bntr, Dit anlihn Bxldx. in .U<«/^ii. 18*3, 241, 559; .innaii. XXXIV, 1862, PL G, and 
p. l03;Rciich,p. 51. 

''Artk. Epk., 1S9J, pp. 12S r. (Kabliadiu) and PI. IX; Rou«. p. 177. 

■C/. Rci»ch, pp. 49-SO; Roiisr, p. 176. 'Mflbin, FMth'fr, II. 1751; Gttidf. \. 437. 

'P.. V, 17.8. •Fra«i. III. p. M». fii;. 77;hc. S« i«p^o, p. 13 »d r. I. 

*We hive alrradyditcii(H-dih«(ty1e and daw ortliisrtliff inCh. lIT.pp, 12S-9. Fnf (he Kliff, 
*e» Dtckint, no, 1342 aiul illusfration on p. 27*i-, von Svlxl, Kal. J. Siulpt. sk jithtH, no. 5039i 
Baum.. I. p. 342, fin. 3Sy;Scudmi8kj. ;*.. XI, 1896, p!2^>5, hx. 7; l»crmr-Chipic«, VIII. p. G64. 
fiit. 342; B. B., 21; von Mach, 36; CoSliKnon. I, pp. 378 f. and fi%. I'M; Ovctbttk. I. p. 203 and 
fig. 47; U Bai. S'oyatt anhol. (Rcinach*» cd.), pp. SO-51 and I'l, 1; F. W„ 97; cast in Brtiiih 
MufcURi, J7. ^. Sru/pi.. I, DO. 155. K iniail piece of ilie adjacent ibbioihe li^tii (found on rhc 
eatiern (li>pe of the AkmpoLit in ItiS^-lSfiO), fiiting the main blnele exactly, ihom rwA barM«' 
tailt and one hind leg and provetthat the chariot wai teptesented it mt- 
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the vtxy beginning of the Hfth century fi. C, has long been admired iit 
its vi^or and grace. Whether the Hgure is male or female, human or 
divine, is still a matter of debate. The head is too badly weathered h 
make the decision final. The upper part of the Bgure of Hermes 
on another fragment, which appears to come from the same rchcf aed 
which was found near the soiirh wall of the Akropolis in 1859,* hit 
made it seem reasonable to call the charioteer a god. perhaps Apollo.' 



F[G. 63. — Charioteer Mounting a Chariot. Bas-rclitrf 
from the .Altropolis. Afcropolis Museum, Athens. 

The hair of Hermes and of the charioteer is arranged in the old 
Attic krobyioi fashion. This also makes it natural to interpret the 



*Thi» fiJiKincnt Goniains a head whatc pointed bcjtd and pctaso* have brcn iJioucht rn indicate 
the v."^'- Dicktni, no. I34J; CulliKnan. I. p. 378, fiu. 195; von Mach, Ak- I1,cipp. p. 58iCoiucH 
tittmt Mtmorif drll' iniutuio. II. pp. 4(W f, and PI. XII I A ; F. W..%. 

»SoO. Hau»«. Ji>.. Vil. 1892, pp. 54 f.; he is followed by Robinson, Cfl(. of Muif%m of Fhit 
Atu. Bo/ion, no, J1. J. Itiaun. Oith. d. Xunrt, 18S8. 11. pp. ISS and 549 (quoted by I-'. W.I, 
Cvnte, op. cil., Michaelis, /Vr Purlhrnon, 1870, p. 13.1, Hclbi);, Daj homfriirkf £po)\ 1687, 
p. XT'} and n. ll> Springcr-Michadif, pp. 207-8 (and As. 389), Oicbins. and many othctt. iIm 
interpret the fistrii? as male. 
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hartotccr as male, despite the slender and delicate arms and hands* 
hich appear to be female' But such cifcminatc male Bgurcs arc not 
unknown to Attic art, which was characterized by grace and softness.' 
The line of the breast, however, shows no such fulness as archaic 
masters were wont to give to female forms, and hence this figure may 
very well be that of a male. Schrader has tried to refer the slab to the 
fric/e of the Old Temple of Athena, which, he believes, survived the 
sack of the Akropolis by Xerxes,* thu.s assuming a chariot-frieze 
similar to the later one appearing on the Mausoleion at Halikarnassos, 
which antedated similar icenes on the Parthenon frieze by nearly a cen- 
tury. As the Parthenon slabs represent mortal charioteers, who are 
doubtless males, the relief may also represent a mortal. However, the 
Akropolis relief may have had nothing to do with any temple frieze nor 
with the adornment of a great altar of Athena, as Furtwacngler con- 
tended,* but may be from a votive monument set up by a chariot 
victor.' 

Wc sec a good representation in relief of a chariot-group on one side 
of the arched roof of the so-called Chimara tomb discovered by Sir 
Charles Fellows at Xanthos in Lykia. Here is represented a chariot 
drawn by four horses, in which stands a charioteer, with sleeved tunic 
and Phrygian cap, and an armed hgure. Kecau.se of the figure of the 
Chirruera in the lower right-hand corner, the charioteer, despite the 
absence of Pcgasos, has been called Bcllerophon.' 



'This«wffure, hawcver.apjMiMOfi tevtrsl ftmaU headi:^. f.,onthe Hatpy monument, F. W., 
127 f. Kn>pp (JVi*/ .11 i. t'asenmalffti, p. 10), Brunn (.S'irii. iM*^. ^ta^., 1S70, II, pp.213f.), 
W. MiicUrr {QuofUienrsmliariair, ISW, p. 44), C<jUignon, Ovtrfccck, Ktiedmht-WoUcr*, RcikH 
(p. 19), and many nihen call ihc fieurc of the charioicvr female. 

'£-f.itiiche»<llcs»iiriprdita[iic. ifSMiibliii|-ihe JCuroi, iiillieAkiopoliaMuscumiB. B., 5SI. 

'./.JI/.,XX.\. I'JOS.pi., 305 f.(«pMriaUy J21)aiiil PI*. Xl.XTI (ihc icbuildrng of the irniplc 
refrrrw) lo ihp time of PciMsttatai). He also (p. j20) favori ihe wHl-known vitw nf Dotrpfcid 
(^. M.. Xn, 1887, pp, 2)-<.!, 190-211; XV, ISyO. pp. 42tM39) that the Hekatomp^don orOM 
Temple of Athena, nbtiiJt by the Alhcniani ihottl)' after the Prrtian wart, cxiiccd not orl/ 
down to 406 B. C, when Xrnaphon *ays chat ic wa* burnt (Htil., I, 6), but down at Lcatt 
to the time of Pau^aiiias. Tbii new ia hcM by J. Harrison, Myihaloxy and Manumtntf «/ 
Aiitirnt /Itkitii, IS90, pp. SOS f., Dickini. L c, and many archxologiaia. Ic hat been icjc^ted 
by many others, t. z-. Pcteti^n {A, M., XII. pp. (\l--H), Wernicke {ibid., pp. IH+-189). and t« 
txtmo Fraaer (/. //. S.. XI 11. 1892-1893. pp. ISJ-187; reprinted in his edition nf Pausaniii. 
II, pp. SSJ-S2). Murray, I, p. Mi and fi%. JS, referred the relirf to one of the metopes ftf the 
OIJ Tetnpleof Aihena. 

*SiV-A jl/««. JkaJ., 1906, II. pp. 147 f.; c/. al«n*W., 1905, pp. 45J f. 

^ptinicefMichaclis </.(.) think that it may rcpitscni a chariot victor; niniilaHy Pitrttold (v/ivi. 
Epk., 188;, p. 2Sl). Buctiither (Ihe Aktopotii, 1SH8, pp. 65-6) btfievcs that it icpi«enii a 
Panathrnair victor. 

*In the Bfitith Muwum: S. XT. Sevipi.. II.9SI and PI. XIII: Sir Chaile* Fellow*. Jn Jfcounl cf 
Pirioe^itr iH Lytia, 1S41, p. 166. The ChiRi;m may be inirodiicril a* a heraldic device of the 
owner of tba tomb (Smith). Bellciophun appcart on Pcguoi on a. relief from a locit tomb of 
Pinata: B. ,V. Scitlfi., 1, 760. Wc thould alM compare nitK thcic the lelicfs found by Fclkim 
at Xanihni and now in the British Museum- llicy xhnw a iwir-hurte chariot with a seated 
charioieer (F. W., ]}|; Muriav, I. PI. IV). a cwo-honr chariot with a charifitecr and a icated 
man (F. W.. HJ; Murray, PI. lU). and i young ridw (F. W, IJ4J. Set FclLws. pp. 172. 176; 
Murray, I, pp. 124 f. 
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THE APOBATES CHARIOT-RACE. 

On the north frieze of the Parthenon there were orieinally at Icait 9 
four-horse chariot groups,' while on the south frieze there were lOauA 
groups.' These various groups represent a ceremonial chariot-ract 
called the apobatts, known at Athens and in Boeotia and a favorite 
contest at the Panathenaic games.' This race preserved the tradition 
of Homeric warfare, when the chieftain was driven to battle in hii 
chariot, but dismounted to fight, remounting only to pursue or avoid his 
enemy. During the race, while the charioteer kept the horses at full 
speed, the d/iotflr« dismounted, ran alongside the chariot, and mounted 
again. In the last lap he dismounted and ran beside the chariot to 
the goal.* In the North frieze Ave see the charioteer in the chariot, 
and the apobatcs, armed with shield and helmet, either stepping down 
from the chariot or standing beside it: while a third figure, a marshal, 
stands nearby. Thus on slab XIV we see the apobales about to step 
down; on slab XV he is standing up in the chariot; on slab XVH 
CFig. 64) he is leaning back, supporting himself by means of his right 
hand, which grasps the chariot rail, »nd is just ready to step down ;on slab 
XXII he is remounting the chariot. In the scenes on the South frieze, 
on the other hand, the apobaUs is not represented as dismounting, 
but is standing either inside the chariot or by its side. The South 
frieze, therefore, represents preparation or the beginning of the race, 
while the North one represents the actual course. There is, therefore, 
as Gardiner points out, no need to accept Michaeiis' theorj* that the 
two friezes portrny different motives, the Nonh one representing the 
apobales at the games and the South oni* representing war-chariots. 
The double character of the race is shown by inscriptions which make 
both charioteer and apobales equally victors. Many other reliefs show 
the apobatcs dismounting. Thus, on a fragmentary relief found in 1886 
at the Amphiareion at Oropos and now in Athens,* wc see a nude and 
beardless youth standing in a chariot, which is moving rapidly to the 
left. He has a helmet on his head and a shield in his left hand and 

'Mirhaclm Drr l'arilitno''i. WQ, iUU \\-\\\\\yB. M. StiUfu, 1, no. 325. Th« chariofccnM 
itabs \II ard XIV have lonit, cloar-fiTiinK iim)». 

•Miohadiii.(.p. at.. >l4bt XXIV-XXXIV; £. M. S^ulpi.. no. 327. 

Thnvjihrastos. ap, Harpolir., .r. r. imtfirqt, »ay« thatic ivas pcoiliir lo Athcntand Btzoiia.bui 
there i« evidence of in eiistenw dwwhere, r j.at AphroJisiasin Karia (C I. G., ll.no. 175W,G 
Ml. IV. line 3, p. S07, anil C. eol. IV. l. J>, Napkt (.i.J., no. 5S(07, l.4>, Rome(C. /. L., VI. j. lOW?. 
b, line 8 ^ptdih»i od quaJrigem), tec. On ihc lacc ut i\tc PanalhenaHi,atisJA\(\ixt\\%,op.eit,,pf, 
524f.iMoniniscn, IlarUihiie, 136i, pp. 153 f, and Die Ftsud.SlAdt ifOttn itn Murium, 1D9S, p|h 
89 f; a lid Tur the ra<c iiiut^dcial. I'^iilvWiimiiwa. I. pp. 2S14 f. 

*F(ii 3 dcsrfipniir o! rhr tacr, src Hctter, .-^n/crf. (f.. I. pp. il^-^i 2nA Dienys. Halitar*.,\'ll, 7J, 
2-3:Therormeiaccount sayi that the a^o£<i)/jmoitnted thecharior infiillcoiirtrby setting Kit foot 
on the wheel and dit mounted attain, the latter ivnly that he dicmounted in the last lap; ihc t«aare 
apparently (Icicribi II); <JiEr«icniinonicnti''jf the »»iiii't*^(;. 

'National Mutcum, no. lJ91i Svoconos, 11, pp. 310-1, Tafclbd., PI, LVI (tiKht); natnl in 
ii. M., Xn. 1887. p. 146, no. !; Slaw. ^fltrbrfl a Sron-^j, p. 23? and fiR.; .ircb. Epk., 1910, 
pp. 2>l (.; Reiich. p. 51. StaKKivetihrmrasutemenit a* 0.(0 meter high and 0.36 mrtnbrtMd. 
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holds on to the rim of the chariot, as in the Parthenon frieze slab just 
mentioned. To his right is a charioteer with bis arms outstretched to 
hold the reins. As this relief is obviously influenced by the Parthenon 
frieze, it must stand midway between that frir/.r and the Hellenistic 
relief to be described below. Another relief, found at Oropos in 1835' 
and d.iting from the first half of the fourth century B.C., represents 
a four-horse chariot moving to the left and containing two persons. 
One is the charioteer, who has Ions waving hair and a shon beard and 
is clothed in the usual long tunic; the other is a nude apobaUs, who is 




Flo. 6+.- -Apubj[Li .iiid Lliuriut. kfiicf from 
the North Fricrc uf the Parthenon, Athens. 

armed with helmet and shield and holds on to the rim of the chariot 
with his right hand, the upper part of his body being inclined back- 
wards, the knees bent, and the shield held away from the body.* We 
can not say whether these two reliefs from the Amphtareion represent 
offerings of apobatai, who were viaorious at races held in Oropos or 
elsewhere in Boeotia, or represent the victorious Panathenaic apo- 
balai. They may well be ex volos to the hero Amphiaraos at the 
games held in Oropos. We see an excellent illustration of an apobaUi 
in the ver>' act of dismounting on a Hellenistic votive relief discovered 
in 1880 on the Akropolis, which dates from the end of the fourth cen- 
tury B. C' A marble relief, supposably from Herculaneum, but now 

■^. M., Ill, 1878, pp. 410-14, no. 193 (Ko«ne); M«n. i. I., IV, IM4-1S, PI. 5i^<M«/i, PI. XVI, 
IB44. pp. 166 f. (F, J. Wckk«), and PI. E, 

*A third relief from Ornruii. xhoninfc the umc lubjcct. it in Bcilin (no. 725):iee Kuitwacnj^rr, 
Sammi. Saioiirof,l, riX?CVI<and tent, on the nibjcct of thence). 

*B. C. «.. VII. l»vS3. PI. XTIl and pp. *S» t (Collignon); Girdiner. p. 238, Kb- H. 7. W.. 1M6. 





FtG. 65. — Clia!ifj(i.:cj". Relief fKnn ilic .miliU I- riczc of 
the Mausoleion, HaUkarnassos. British Museum, 
London. 



STATUES OF CHARIOTEERS. 

The bcst-prcscrvcd slab from the small Parian marble chariot-fn'«e 
from the Mausolcion of Halikarnassos, now in the British Muscumt 
repri-'sents a male figure dtanclinj; in a chariot (Fig. 65).' This long- 
haired charioteer, drewsetl in a tunic which extends to the feet and is 
girded at the waist, is leaning forward in an eager attitude. The folds 



■iTiannquiiy tiK tieen queitioned tiy Kckule, who is quntNl Hy ¥■ W.; srcon no- Ilt58. 

'B. At.S<Mlpi.. II, 10J7, RXVIII; vw MicK. 231;. fn/./Ji-nU., 11.1. I89M. PI. XVHI.Oi 
Ci>]iiKnon, II. p. 527, fis- I65i Ncvrion, Tra^h and Dijeattritj tn tke Ltvantt li>b5i II, p. lH, 
Vl XVh Gardner, mk.. p. -IJO, dt. 1)1. It is 2 tw 1.5 inclio hiKh. 
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>f his garment curved to the wind show tlie speed of his horses, and the 

nuttbtcd face discloses a look of intense excitement. The deep-set 

eyes and overhanging brows recall the Tcgea heads of Skopas (Fig. 73) 

ind the combatants pictured 011 the so-called JUxander Sarcophagus 

discovered near Sidon in 18!i7 and now in Constantinople.' The pose 

ifi so characteristic and spirited that it was copied by later artists on 

reliefs and genis.* The same pose, forward inclination of the body, 

half-opened mouth, and intense look seem to be reproduced in a statue 

of the fourth century B. C. now in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston 

(PI. 27),' Kohinson, because of the similarity of its head to certain 

heads of Apollo published by Overbeck,* interpreted this statue as 

lApollo starting to run. Von Mach, however, has pointed out that its 

[head bears a more striking resemblance to that of a Kore in Vienna.* 

Klein interpreted it as a jumper, assuming that the two suppons on the 

legs were for the wrists, indicating that the arms were held downwards, 

the hands, then, holding haltfres. But von Mach makes it clear that 

Ithesc supports are not parallel, as Klein thought, but that they diverge 

'outwards and consequently may have made the connection with the 

sides of a chariot rim. Furthermore, the likeness to the figure on the 

Mausoleion frieze (Fig. 65} makes it probable that we are here concerned 

with a charioteer. The objection to this theory on the ground of 

inudity is baseless. Though the conventional garb of the charioteer in 

iGreck art from the eighth century B. C. onwards' was certainly a long, 

,cIosc-fitting chiton, there are several examples in existence of nude 

charioteers.' Similarly the objection that the artificial head-dress does 

not belong 10 a charioteer is equally erroneous. Klein has shown that ic 

f 

' 'F« the urcophagui, «e the work of Hamdy Bey and Th. Rdnach. Vfif ni<*«poSe royali a 

giJon. 1892; T«r. pp. 272 f., and Pk XXIII-XW'III, XXX-XXXI. XXXlV-XXXVllj 
Ito Stuiniraka, Jh, IX. lS9t, pp. 2\\ f. (who imJ^iimI it to l.yiippoi* pupil, tiitychidci); 
tudeich, AiJ.. X. 1895, pp, !(,; f. anJ fig*. 1-6; J. U. S., XiX, 1899, pp. 273 f.; Gardner. WW., 
pp. 466 r. andfijE. l2'<( = H4i»dv-l)<:r o> Rdnach. R XXIX): von Mach, 379-83; KichardMn, 
p. 243, fin. 116; Si>rini;cr-Michiclts, p. 34S. Ac 627; crc. 

>Wc wrii. f. i; en ihcctiiruf urihestaiuc of Jut*"-! in thcV'iiican: von Mach, no. 418. 

'VonMach.no. 2J2:R()binttiii. Rrfotsofih* Trusirr ! ojlkf Mutf um oj fin/ jfrit. 1897, pp. 18-19; 
JCIein, Praxit/liiek/ &tudifn ( — Suppl. to hii PrasiuUi), 1899, p. I; in n. I Klein «ayj that the 
^atue DM found in the Tiber. 
I 'Cfifth. Kunitmyskol., [II, Jptrlhn, pp. 149 f. ^Notcd by KU'tn, op tiL, &n. 5 and 7. 

*£. g., on (he vase m tlic llrititli Mmeum, UiicuMcd in Guide to Creek uiid Raman Life, 190A, 
p. 20t)L Here the driver naniUdothcd in the irgiihc chiton like ihit on the C.kariolfer horn Delphi. 
'Vix. 66.) Weice iimilarly clothed charioiecri on vittoiiir.-f. vatci: e.g., un those pktutcd by 

erhard. IV. P1».CCLI-CCI.III: onihoseenumetateilby Haii»ei. Jh-, VII, 1S92. p. /iO(includtng 
ome T.-f. one*, c.f., thefifih-«ntiir>- B, C. one from Corneto by Kuxiihooi and Ultoi— Bautn., 
|If. PI. XCIII, 2 and p. 2141}. Hauler ^lui adds the draped charioteer in the UAinj k'0"i> from 
^c Gtcdi Pcntamcne Ahac rthcf (pictured in Baum.. II. I'l. XXXIX, and pp. I255-6). The 
Venctal tiatenicnt of VV. Mueller {Quaettunei vemsriar, Cncttincen. 1860^ p. 44), nm aurigat 
afnpei Sen hnta tuniea joia veitiii sunt, iit of coutie, correct. 

[ '£.;..tbcitaiiiein the ralaiiadciContcTvatati to he mentioned i'ii/''>l>- -76; alsoathereximplri 
En Reimeh.Rep. II. j. 536.6 (in Rnmv: B. Com. Ram,. I, IS.tJl. PI. XV) and 7 (in .AtheM:/^.. I, 
|8S6,p. I73;$taii,o^ft/,,p. 221). We»eenudecharioieerienteringfwofouT-hofie<harioi*onar.-f. 

E«, farmetly in the eolleei ion of Liteicn Bonapatte, nowtn .Munich: Gerhaitl, IV, PI. OCLIV 
ow). 
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appears on several heads of boys, and, as von Mach says, it is ccnabh 
no better suited to Apollo or a jumper than to a boy driving cob 
in a chariot-race. The pose of the Boston statue also reminds m 
somewhatofthat ofthe small bronze statue of a boyfound tnthe Rhiw 
ncarXantcninl858andnowinBcrlin.' This is a Roman work seemingu 
inspired by a Greek prototype, and has been interpreted v^irioiulyat 
the statue of Bonus Eventus, Novuj Annus, and Dionysos. Howc*fr, 
here again the forward inclination of the body points to rhc incerpn- 
tation of a charioteer,' despite its nudity. The nude statue founiJ 
on the Esquihne in 1874 and now in the Palazzo dei Conserva- 
tor!, Rome, which W.is already been mentioned,* has been shown to be 
that of a charioteer by a comparison with figures on Attic vases whicli 
represent mortals and gods entering chariots, and with a Bgure on the 
so<ailed Satrap Sarcophagus in Constantinople* The vouth is rep- 
resented ;is standing on his left foot; he places his right on the cbaiiot 
floor and extends his hands to hold the reins. The statue seems to be z 
mediocre Roman copy of a Greek original bronze of about the middlr 
of the fifth century B. C, as it shows cenain traces of archaism. Fair- 
waengler has assigned it to the sculptor Kalamis along with a closdv 
connected group of monuments.' 

Finally, in this connection, even though it has nothing to do with 
monuments set up at Olympia, we shall discuss the life-siz« bronze 
statue of the Charioteer discovered by the French in 1896 in the excava- 
tions of Delphi, and now the cynosure of the village museum there. 
(Fig. 56.)' This example of ripe archaic art is one of the finett 

>VDn Mach, no. 371; Rciiuch. Rip., II, 2, 468, 7: 4. Z., XVlll, I860, pp. I f. (Fticdhchi) uJ 
PI.. CXXXIII, CXXXIV; Boitfur Jb., XXVI, PI. IV. It !i 4 ft. 7 in, tJl niid reptcMnu > be* 
afabotit 14. 

'Fiirdrichs. rhouuli at RfEr, brc;iiitc ofihr crown on thr h3it,int«n>TctinK it is a Bonaj Effl^tl^- 
{A, Z., XVIII, 1860. pp. 1 f.), litf t {Btiihr. d. Skuipt.. no. 4, pp. S-*) called it a chanotcn. 

»fl. Com. flon,.,X\'l, 1888, Pl». XV, XVI, 1,2 (pp. 3JS f ); Joi.bin, pp. 134 f., and fi,. 1/0. 
HclbiB, Ftiehur, I. 973 (icHored on p. 5S7, fig. 29)iGitUt,>97 (Kitorcd on p. 442. fit- 28); Fun*.. 
Jt/p„ pp. 81-82; Hk; pp. 115-116; Rcinach, Rif„ 11. 2,536,6. Utat'wntA lupra, p. 27S.tt.7 

•Hamdy Bey and Th. Rcinach, Uitt nicto-poU rayale a Sidon, PI. XXII. 2. 

MndudinR the llrilia Ciuitiniani in tKc Mtiico Tnrloria, Komc: B. B., 491: von M>ch, 75; 
the Bu-callcil Jtp/uia head, with copiei in Pari« (Photo Gitaudon, no. 1219) and Brrlin {A. Z, 
XXXV, 1877, PI. VIII, two viewj), and the ApilSo-on-ttifOmfkchi in Aihtni (PI, 7BJi ke «■ 
tifjn* thr later rtlaced Athma \n ihc Villa Albani to Praiiai, the pupil cX Kalamii and contcnp»- 
taty orPhcidiai: F. W., 524; Mp., p. n, Hki. 29 and 30 (htad) ; A/c-., pp. 1 12-113. &ks. 19 md ?D 
(head). Ilnwcvci. as Ricliatdson n<><ii<> °^U Pl>- 137 and 207, the Ht'tta beat* a nroat tCMtn- 
blancc to (he Eaxi sabtr ligiitts at Olympia, eipccially en those of Suropr md tfipfodmwuia. 
and to lev tral female siatiieiin CupenhJuea: Atndi, £fl Glypl. NyCaflsl»ti, Pl». VII (wJeuWu. 
p. 161. fig. 53). XXXVIII, and fig. 3 on p. 13. 

•C. R. Add. Inttr., \mb, pp, 178. 1S6, 362. 3*8. and Pl». I. It; A. A^ 1896, pp. 17) C (with 
H); Homollc.in Mi>n. iUot, IV. 1897. Pt.. XV, XV|, pp. 169 f; id.. B. C. //.. XXI. 1897, pp. 579. 
S8I-J: fcttiUn it /J.^pArj, IV, 1904, Pl». XLIX. L (4 Wcwa); Built. 199 and fij. 134 tm n 460; 
von Macli, ^tO; H. B, Walicrj. An of the Atic. Crteia, 1906. PI. XXVIlt; Cwidner, SfW^.. pp. 
49 f. and Pit. VIIl. IX; G F. Hill, Ont lUndrtd MaiUrpiftfj of Stulpiurt. 1909. pp. 7-8 snd 
PI. V; Spriniicr-Micliaclii, p. 22S, fiR. Wl; Rubintun. Cos. .V\n. Fint Am in Bottan, Suppl.. pp. 
1 f„ no. 8>;ea(t In Briiifh Mu*e<im, S. .\f. Smtpi., 111.2688; Rcinach, A^., 11,. a, 5^ 1, hi* 
5 r«et I0.7S inchc* high (A. H. Smith) or 1.80 meters (BuUe). 
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bronzes yet recovered in Greece. Its ancient fame is disclosed by the 
fact that it was copied in many monuments down to the end of an- 
tiquity.'- The figure is clotlied in a short-sleeved chiton, which reached 



nearly to the ground, and is girded above the waist. 
were found also fragments of reins, 
which were held in the extended 
right hand, portions of three horses, 
a chariot pole, .ind the left arm and 
hand of a second figure, that of a 
boy or woman, showing that the 
CharioUer was part of a group. 
The group rested on a base on 
which was cut a two-line metrical 
inscription, the ends of which :ire 
preserved. The first line ends 
OoXi'i'aXis M* ^viBriKtv. A part of 
the inscription is lost and another 
part, including the above words, is 
written over the erased original, 
which is still partly legible. The 
original inscriptiongives the name of 
the first dedicator as ending in iKas. 
From this ending Professor Wash- 
burn recovers the name ' ApKtai\ai. 
He refers the original dedication 
to Arkcsilas IV of Kyrcnc," and 
identifies it with the group known 
from Pausanias to have been dedi- 
cated at Delphi by the people of 
Kyrene, representing Battos and 
the figure of Libya crowning him 
in a chariot and the charioteer per- 
sonified as Kyrene outside, the whole 
being the work of the Knossian 
sculptor Amphion.' Svoronos* fol- 
lows Washburn's suggestion and 
identifies the Charioteer with Bat- 
tos, believing that the fragment of 
the left arm found with the statue 

'S»t Svoronosi p. 131, n. 3. 

*0. M. Wailikuni. Bfrt. Philol. IFothnfrhr., 
XXV. I90S. coll. I3SS f.; W. /. A.. X. I90(>, 
pp. I5I-3; Xll, 190S. pp. 198-20«. 

'P.X. IS.6. 

«A. t., and BrfL Pkilol. It'othfiMhf., ;90S. 
cpI. l«9. 



With the figure 



Fig. 66.^Bniiizc Statue of the 
Delphi Charioteer. Museum of 
Delphi. 
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is from the statue of Kyrene represented as a cliarioteer.' Ingeniotu 
as the theory is, (here are chronological difficulties in the way of 
accepting it unreservedly. Tlius Amphion's pupil Pison worked on 
the Spartan memorial of Aigospotamoi at Delphi in 404 B. C Fur- 
thermore, the ending t\as niuy equally well refer to Anaxilas, the tyrant 
of Rhcgion, as the oriRinal dedicator,' in which case it scenfis reason- 
able to assume that the group might have been the work of Pvthap- 
oras, the great sculptor of Rhegion.* A Greek scholar believes that 
the original dedicator was Gelo, and that his name was erased and 
replaced by that of his brother Polyzalos; he consequently dates the 
group shortly after Gclo's death in 478 B. C He refers it to Glaukias 
of Acgina, while Joubln" classes the CharioUer as an Attic work. 
However, the whole subject of Greek sculpture in the years just 
after the Persian war period is too complicated to name definitely the 
artist of this simple and severe work. Its deficiencies are as appar- 
ent as its virtues. Thus the parallel folds of the chiton show little of 
the form beneath; the feet are too flatly placed on the ground, and 
the contour of the head and face is not .iltogcthcr graceful' What- 
ever the original purpose of the group was, it may well have be 
used by Polyzalos to honor the P>'thian victory of his brother Hicr 
From it, then, we can gc-t, perhaps, an idea of the magnificence 
Hiero's monument by Onatas and Kalamis at Olympia. 

DEDICATIONS OF VICTORS IN THE HORSE-RACE AT 
OLYMPIA AND ELSEWHERE. 

The hippie victor at Olympia frequently dedicated merely the model 
of his victorious horse without the jockey, just as the early chariot 

'Uchat, ]tr<!. yirrh.Xl. 1908. pp. 126 f., Fiutw., Su-J. Afuft. .fkaJ.. 1907, II. pp.157 
Siudninka, V^.,XXn, 1907, pp. UJ f., and oihert, suppoci Wa^hbutn't view, 

'P., X, 9.7-8; i/. VI, 3.5, vrhcte Amphion is called the pupil of Ptolicho*, the piipilnf Krit: 

'Sij von Duhn, A. M., XXXI, 1906. |>pi. 421 f.; a conclusion alM readied independcml}' hj 
E. A. Gajdner. Sailpi., p. 51. 

■So von Duhn, Gardner, and Mahler; the latter in Jh. ofit. *rth. ItM., Ill, 1900, pp. 141 f- 
Furtwacngler. /. (,, found von Duhti't vi<w that th« Cka'iett/r \t an original work of PythaKorai 
untenable. He also rombatcd his interpretation ol roXi^aXst *ii a ptopri name, pre rerring 
(lie tuiiKorion of Wathiiurn chat ii misfit be an adjrctivc. Hnwever,ina rotmcr atriclt (Siat. 
A/urn. .Had; 1897, pp. 129 (.) hr bad cmphanticd rhe iilinilarii>- between the statue and a btoaK 
statueiie in London (fl. Jll. B'onus. S15 and I'l. XVI; Siak.. I. e., PI. V, twn views) wtiidi he 
bclievrd vraa almnn ceiiainly a prDduct of Magna Grjrcia. He found th« style nf the Charivifft 
lonie-Atiic without Pelopcnneiian afliliattont, and refcrted it to .Amphian at to sAtar uaknmun 
ariiii uf ihc ciiclc of Kritioi and Ncsiqics, For a similar view, sec Honii>11c. M»it, Ptot, IV, 
1897, p. 207. Pott let (ap. Ilumullc, f. c.)aiiiencd ic to Kalamii. Cf. alno Lcchai, PythatofM 
Rhawn, 1905. p, 100, 

•A. D. Keramopoiilloi, ^. .W,. XXXIV. 1909. pp, 33 f. Homolle, op. di.. pp. 176 f, ai 
O. SchroedcT. .ff . .1., 1902, pp. 12 f.ibad ilKorercrcedit coGclo'i dedication. 

•P. 152. 'SeeC. f. HM,I.<. 

'Besidtrt the Olympic vicioriei already recorded, Hicro aUo won the chariat-rac« at Delphi in 
Pythiad29( = 470B. C), and thchflrBe-tacctherciwictmPyihiad«26»nd 27 (=482 and 478 
B. C); he alia won a chariot'racc piobably at the Thcban loleia in ( '.) 475 B. C.; Pindai celt* 
\n>m ih^ four vietoties in Pyth., I-III; B«Blt, P. I. C.,* I, pp. 17S f. 
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victor (Itiiicated a ch ariot without the charioteer. We h ave evidence of 
several instances of this custom from the sixth century B.C. on. Kro- 
kon of Eretria dedicated a small hor.se of hronze in the Altis.' The 
Corinthian Pheidolas dedicated a model of his horse alone, hut for a 
different reason.* The jockey who rode for him fell off at the start, 
but the mare, named Jura, continued the race and reached the goal as 
victor. The owner was allowed by the judges lo set up a monument to 
her. The sons of Pheidolas were also victors in the horse-race* and set 
up a horse on a column with an epigram upon it — tirirot 1x1 ctt^X); 
ictiroi-Qtiiwi Koi itri-y patiii& iariu ir' airtj;. Just how this monument 
looked is doubtful. Pausanias may have seen the bronze horse of the 
father Pheidolas, and nearby a column with a bas-relief representioR 
the horse of the sons;* or the horse may have stood on top of the column 
in the round, since the epigram was ijr' ai-ry (on the horse) and not 
iir* abri (on the stele).' 

More frequently a jockey was seated upon the model of the horse, 
just as we sec frctjucntly on vase-paintings. In the Olympic monu- 
ment of King Hicro already mentioned, race-horses with boys seated 
upon them stood on cither side of the chariot in honor of his two vic- 
tories in the horse-race and one in the chariot-race.* Another Olympia 
group represented the boy horse-racer Aigyptos on horseback, and his 
father, the chariot victor Timon, standing beside him/ This is also a 
ca.se in which the victor (Aigyptos) acted as hi.s own jockey. In the 
group representing Xenombrotos of Kos, the horse-racer, and his son, 
the boy boxer Xenodikos, by the Aeginetan Philotimos and the Chian 
Pantias respectively, the boy was seated on a horse and the statue of 
the father stood nearby." The base of this group has been recovered, 
large enough to have carried the two monuments." Pliny says that the 
sculptors Kanachos and Hegias made groups of horse-racers.'" We have 
seen that Pausanias mentions others by Kalamis and Daidalos. The 
■work of Kalamis, the immediate predecessor of Pheidias, an artist 
noted for his grace and softness and as an unrivaled sculptor of horses," 
must have been excellent. 

•P.. VI. U.+; hr wt.n cither before 01. 67 ( = S12 B. C.) or in Oil. 69 ot 70 C-SO* or SOO B. C): 
Hyde. 126 and p. 52; Koctittr, 778 (undauil). 

«H( won riXijft in 0I«. 66 or 67 (-5l6cr 512 B. C): P., VI. 13.9; Hyde. liO; Komw, 129, 
149a (iwo victorict). 

Tho von III Oi. 6« C- Sm B. C): P„ V], 13.10; Hvd», IJUFwr.tct. 152. 

*So Hyde. pp. SO-l. *So Hin.-Blucmn., tl, i, p. 598. 

•I'..VI.12.I. •P..VI.2.8. 

•Xenombratu* won inOI. (>>K3 (=44lj B. C): Hyde. 133 (rolluwinic Ruben. 0.5.. pp. 18(^181); 
Fo«mer.327; Xenodikni in 01, (7) 84^ C-°-t44 B. C): Hyde. 134: Fomtrr. 332. 

•/ii«*^ff.CT.,lS4;/.C..y.,S52a; Robert,©. S, pp. 179-81, However. KifchhoffieferrtdthisbaM 
totlic*taiuci)ra runiirr:./. J{.,>kXXIX, IH8l,p.84;itid Diticr>WKcr toihc viciot D(amaiilppot, 
who won in lomc luntiin); race ai an unknown Jai<: Fueiitet, S12. R<ib«i( read the muiilaied 
intcription Ihtiairrm ("horse-drivinK") m»md oi ilic proper name i^wiAviirm. 

'•//. i\'.. XXXIV. 75 and 78 (tfUfxioiue, futri). "Pliny. XXXIV. 71. 
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MONUMENTS ILLUSTRATING THE HORSE-RACE. 

When we turn to the monuments which illustrate the horse-race, we 
find as varied a number — ^vase-paintings, reliefs, coins, statuary, etc.— 
as in the case of chariot victors. 

Vase-paintings show that the jockey was generally nude and rode 
without stirrups or saddle. Wc see nude long-haired jockeys on 
horseback with whips pictured on a sixth-century B, C. Panathenaic 
amphora in the British Museum.' One also appears on a silver tetra- 



FiG. 67. — Horse-Racer. From a Sixth-Centiirv B. C. b.-l. Faiiathciiaic Vase. 
British>Museum, London. 

drachm in the same museum, which commemorates the Olympic 
victory of Philip II of Macedonia." Here the victorious mounted 
jockey has a palm in his hand, the symbol of his victory. On the other 
hand, the jockey is sometimes represented as wearing a close-fitting 
shoft-sleeved chiton. We see such a one on an archaic b.-f. Pan- 
athenaic vase of the sixth century B.C. in the British Museum (Fig.67j.* 
In front of the mounted youth on this vase .stands a herald in official 
robes, from whose mouth issue the words "the liorse of Dyneiketos is 
victorious." Behind the jockey is an attendant bearing a wreath 
in his left hand and holding a prize tripod over his head. The short 
chiton al.so appears on a horse-racer on the Amphiaraos vase.* Wc sec 
racing boys on a proto-Corinthian lekythos in the museum at Taranto, 

'A. M, I'aia, H \i^; (latilincr, p. 4AI, iic. 169i sec also a Paniihcnxic araphota pictured U 
Pm«-Cliipiei. X. p. 129, fig. « (Irfi). 

■GaidinfT.p.^Jy. fig. 167 (left). He wnn.WnrTiin 01. 106{» JSfi B. C); Pliit...ffrj».,3: Fow 
K0t,i60. Cf. iiimilar jockey €1) horMfcack un a coin of Tarentuin: Head, Gttidf tt tiu Priiuiptl 
Cold ««J Stlt'rr Coins .... in ihr Britijh Mtiiritm, PI- X^klV, 7. 

*a. M. njfi, B 144; GcrhaiJ, I^', Pi. CCXLVIl a«-«« half)-,«atdmcr, p. 243. fie. 37. 

*Sn supra, p. 13 and n. \. 
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with tripods as prizes.' A fine example of five nude horse-racers also 
appears on a vase pictured in the Darcmberg-Saglio Dictionary.^ Mere 
one has fallen from his horse and is being dragged by the bridle. 

A boy on a jjallopinghorseisshownon.irerra-cotta relief from Thera.* 
On a funerary marble relief from Sicily, now in the Museo Gregoriano, 
Rome, a rider is represented urging his horse on with a whip.* An 
Athenian relief shows victorious ephebrs leading horses,'^ while another 
from Athens shows a mounted boy/ Horsemen representing Athenian 
knights appear on many slabs of the Parthenon frieze,' either mounted 
or standing by their horses. 

The inscribed base of Onatas found on the Akropolis seems to have 
borne the statue of a horse-racer.' The bronze statue of Isokrates at 
Athens, which represented him as a jratc KAijrtfuji', is mentioned by the 
pseudo-FIutarch." A bronze statuette in Athens from Dodona rep- 
resents an ephebe on a galloping horse.'" A statue in the Pala/zo Or- 
landi in Florence represents a horse-rider." In the Akropolis Museum 
there arc two monuments which we should mention in this connection. 
One is the lower part of the statue of a nude rider on horseback, the 
mutilated horse being represented as pawing the ground with its fore- 
foot. Closely resembling It in scale and finish, though more developed 
in style, is another fragmentary statue of a horse without a rider, the 
latter prohably to be understood as standing in front of the horse, as in 
some of the riders pictured on the Parthenon frieze. The two are good 
examples of pre-Persian Attic sculpture.'^ A later example is the small 
bronze statuette of an ephebe represented as a horseman (the horse is 
lacking) discovered recently at the French excavations at Volubilis In 
Morocco. This almost perfectly preserved work has been referred to 

■Mcniioncd in /. //. S.. XIV, 1894. p. 66 (H, Siuan Juii«). 

Mil. I, p. 200, bit- IMfi [frLinn D\t\nni-M»iionneuvc, tntrod. a I'EiitJf dfTt>aiti,Pl,XLl\Di 
oftim IK (hctc meniioneit. <-. {.. Mon. d. I.. I. 182<)-J3. PI. XXIt. Jb and It, ISJ4-38, 
PI. XXXII (boitom). 

*B. C. II.. V, INSl, pp. 4J6 f., wiih ficufe (ColliKnon). Thii andUiefLlloKingihrcerriioriare 
nH^ndoricd by Roii«c, p. ITf,. 

*F. W., 1206, fotmctly intcrprctnl >i AlcianJcr iind Itnulcephalu-t. 

•Von Sybel, K<a. d. Skulpi. » ^ihfn. 188). no. 507. 

•Von Dulin, in .V, 7,. XXXV, IS77. pp. 167. no. 89 Uf. r*. SS). 

»0n ihc North Uine. Michjclin. /J-r riTih/non. ISTO. TafdKd,. ulabs XXIV-XLII; B. M, 
Sntift., I. MS, pp. 175 f.; WfM fiiew. MiihielU. tUbi II. IV. VI-VM, IX-XI; H M. Stulpt., 
336, pp. 179-80( South fiirtc, Michidit, tlabs 1. III. X-XVI. XXII-XXIII; B. M. ScuJpl.. 327. 
pp. 181-95. 

•C. /. J.. IV, J. 373. i;n« 99; <f. Siudnicika. Jr<h. Eph., 1«87, p. 1«. 

*t'il. XOraL, t2 (p. 8J9I)1; lie iiv» ihai icsmoj in ihcbalj-couct of the nuidciu kaoim u itrre^- 
•oroi. PatiHniat. 1. 18.^. lUtmrniinnia natuerie »f [sokiatrion t columanar the OlympiEian. 

••CsrapanoK.Dof/onr/lii'jrui'n/j. 1877. p. 183 aiid 1*1. Xtll. 1; Rrinxch, /t^., II, J,527. 1. 

".^rndt-AmtliitiB. Kiin/UvJiialtm/n, no. 242. 

>3Dtclunt,nat.700,roiiiiil in 18S7thM8htM2 mf(«M, Icnath of fraBmcnt 0.7fi merer) and 697 
Oitichc 1.13 mctcii); Winter, Arthaiiche Rciterbitdet von JfrAkropolit,/^., VIII, 189J, pp. IJS- 
lS6,ft£».IJaandb,Ma.ndb;ColliKiK.iT,I.pp.3S!* ^>, fiw-ISOand litl; Sthv»ici,Jrct,. Marmor- 
Stulpt. im Akroimlii-Muti'um :.u .likfn, 190'', p. 81. liin. 73-3 {aixumiiig a Ckian tculptof for 
nci. 700); B. B.. 459; no. 700= Pcfrot-Chipiw. VIII. p, W?. fig 327, tfl7=iiid.. p. fi?7. fig. )26. 
Wintet, in the ariiclr citeJ, gives fouttccn cut£ of tuch aichaic horse monumenis. 



the first half of the fifth century B. C' ITic position of the hands 
holding the reins reminds us strongly of the Delphi CharioUcr (Fig. 66). 
The diadem in the hair shows that 3 victor is represented. A smill 
bronze statuette in the I-oeb collection in Munich represents a bov 
riding a prancing horse, which is standinp on its hind legs. This vigor- 
ous, but poorly finished, work is decorative in character and probably 
once belonged to the crown of a candelabrum. It appears to be cither 
an Etruscan or early Roman work based on a Hellenistic original.* 



THE APOBATES HORSE-RACE. 
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In a previous section we discussed the apobates chariot-race run a( 
the Panathenaic games in Athens, in which the apobatrj leaped down 
and ran to the goal abre;ist of the chariot. We shall now briefly speaJ: 
of a similar race at Olympia (the kAXitjj) in which the rider leaped from 
his mare in the last lap and ran with her to the goal.* There is no 
certain illustration in sculpture or on vase-paintings of this race, bat 
Gardiner believes that something like it appears on coins of Tarentum. 
on which a nude youth, armed with a small round shield, is represented 
in the act of jumping from his horse' The military character of this 
race, like that of the apohaus chariot-race discussed, is shown by the 
shield held in the left hand of the disinoimting horseman. Helbig has 
shown that the Grcirk knight of the sixth century B.C. was merely a 
mourrrd infantr>'man, the successor of the Homeric warrior who used 
his chariot merely for pursuit or flight, while actually fighting from the 
ground.^ Just so the knight rude to battle on his horse, but dismounted 
when near the enemy, leaving the horse in charge of his squire, as tnH 
Homeric chieftain left his chariot in charge of his charioteer. This ol^^ 
cusroni (if the heroic age survived nor only in the Panathenaic chariot- 
race, but ako, for a few years in the fifth century B.C., in the Olympic 
marc-race known as the (fiXTrij. It seems to have been instituted there 
for military reason.s in order to revive the oEd form of fighting that had 
goneoutof use just at the close of the sixth century B.C., but it endured 
for only a half century, from Ols. 71 to 84 (-496 to 444 B.C.). The 
corresponding chariot-race at Athens and elsewhere continued at least 
to the end of the fourth century B. C. 

'Stf prdirainary account by Th, Reinach in C. R. Jtad. Inici., 1919, (Jan.-Feb,), pp. 5fr-S9 
and liR. on p. 5fl. It is W ccniicnrlrrs W\^\t. 

*J.Skvcki»^,/>iV^rnni.J. .Snnim/. /.rij'/!', I';I3, p, 70, Pl.^liiciiO.lZmetcr hJKh. Ancxancupj 
is in the Cabinet dri Mcdaillcn in Paiit; BalKlun « HUnthct, Cat. des btOK^t am. dt U 
Biblioiliiquf Saiionalf. 1K4], no. X')i. For fuichcr examplH oF horeemm in bmnze and inafbtr, 
IK Hrinach^ Kip., II, 3. pp. 527-533. 

»Th«! face ix dcterilwd by P.. V. y.2: ^/, Plmarch, QuMtr {oneir-, V, 2 {675 C.) For 1 
ejcamplee in icnlpiiirc, tec Rrinach, Ktf-, H. J, pp. S.i2~J. 

'£. S; on a>ilv(r ttaicr uf tht riily third century B.C. frumTiireiiluinin the Bnii^h Muscil 
Gardiner, p. *(>1. lie. 170 (rieKt). 

*if.' Iwwtlt athrnifii. 1102 {.Exiiait dei Memoirei it ?Acai. its Inter, tl Bttlti-Lrtirts. 
XXXVH). r,y. Gardiner, pp. 71-2. 
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DEDICATIONS OF MUSICAL VICTORS AT OLYMPIA AND 

ELSEWHERE. 

In closing; this chapter wc shall say a few words about monuments 
erected to trumptters, heralds, and musical victors at Olympia, though 
such c(3ntests had nothingto do with athletics. 

Contests for trumpeters and heralds were held in many parts of 
Greece.' They were introduced at Olympia in 01. 96 ( = 396 B. C), 
when Timaios of Elis won as trumpeter and Krates of Ells as herald.' 
Pausanias mentions an altar, near the entrance to the stadion, upon 
which trumpeters and heralds stood when competing.' Such contests 
seem to have been mere displays of lung power. Herodoros, for ex- 
ample, who won as trumpeter at Olympia ten times in the last quarter 
of the fourth and beginning of the third century B. C.', could blow two 
trumpets at once so loud that no one could stand near him.* To 
perform such a feat he was said to be a very large man." Diogenes, 
son of Dionysios of Ephesos, won five victories in trumpeting at Olym- 
pia. He was twice periodonikes and also won many other victories 
at the Isthmus, Nemea, and elsewhere — eighty in all.^ We have an 
excellent bronze statuette of a trumpeter, which was found in the 
Hieron of Athena Chalkioikos at Sparta, dating from the middle of 
the fifth centurj- B.C., about a century and a half before the event was 
introduced at Olympia.* This "little masterpiece of Spartan art,'* 
whose scyle resembles that of the Olympia pediment sculptures, rep- 
resents a nude man standing, the left arm hanging by his side, while the 
right is bent upwards to the mouth, where it held a tubular object 
poiniing upwards. Since the lips are tightly compressed, Dickins 
has interpreted the object as a trumpet. A much damaged bronze 
statuette in the British Museum represents a man playing on a long 

*HrrMi imifpwtt), l[«ni|.ictcr» (ffaXir.ornI), Huiiiif (viliKiital), ci i ha ta- pi *)'<[> (<ci0aptVTaZ), 
ind tboec who latig wiih tiicm {«i?apvJoC)i ate inenti<in'C4l as viccots in many inuriptioni: f. g-, 
at Oropod, C. I. C. C. S., I, nui. 4l9--20i at Tanasra, itiJ., SMi; at Plaialai, Hid., 1667; at 
THwpiai. itiJ.. 1760 aiw! 1773; on Mi. Hclikon, ibid., 1776; Jit Akraiphia. ibid., 2727; at Koro- 
!>«», ihid., 2871; cic. C/. fctut. Id. p. 628. Alto an Samut: ie« inncripfion diicuMcd in 
J. If. S.. VII. 1886. p. ISO. 

'Afr; Focrstcr, ivm. 502 (TiniaiM) and 303 (KnCM); (li<y ar« not Rientionei] by Piutiniai 
inhitaccount of the introduction of rinautcontc«tsa(Olyinpia,V,$.6r. Luuaa mcatiQOi Uk 
cuniciiaof hcr^lda at Olympia: Jr noru Pfr^irtni, 32. 

»V. 22.1. 

•NcitorC/". //. C, III. p. 4S3*, quoted by .^ihenru*. X,7, p. 41 5j) *ay« that he wt* ptriodo. 
%iket ten umtt. nhilr Pcllui (IV. S9) uy« tevcn tim'Ts. Vm thf datct of the victm-irt. whieh fril 
ftomc lim* brrwffn Oil. (f) tIJ ar.d 122 (-328 »nd 292 B.C.), Me FotMier, no*. 395, 399, 402, 
404. 406, 41 1. 415. 422. 425, and 428, 

*Athcn., X,7(p. 4l4el. 

*Aniu»i03i)f Alcx4nilria,4ftiif Aihen.ii.(-^aay> that he was 3.5 ctU in hciihii Pollux, f.c,fgur 
dli. Aihenjriii relaici cxamplct of his votacity. 

'For the iiiictikcd batii uf hi* ttariie at Olympia, t« tnstkr. p. 0/., 232; f/. FoeniCT, R15-I9 
(undated). The intenpriiin appear* to btlonit lo tht firit century A. D. 

*B. S. ^., XIII, 1906-7, pp. 146-7 tDtdtini) and i>gl,t}- ^- 1- ^■. XIII. 1909. p. 83 and fig. & 
It ii Cl131 n«ter high. 



2&4 MONUMENTS OF HIPPODROME AND MUSICAL VICTORS. 

trumpei-sbaped instnimcnt.' Trumpeters also appear now and thta 
on r.-f. Actic vases of the middle of the fifth ccntiir>' B. C. 

Music victors played a greater role ai Delphi than elsewhere, lince 
music from the first was the chief interest there. Monuments to sudi 
victors, though few in number, by little-known artists were set up tbefe, 
but they seem to have enjoyed the same meagre honor at Delphi as the 
statues of athletic victors.* We have record of a statue of the Epi- 
zephyrian Locrtan kitkanUoi Eunomos, set up in his native tfmn in 
honor ofhisPythian victory' over. A rision of Rhegion. Tintaiossavstliii 
this monument showed a cicada seated on the singer's lyre.' W'hetlict 
such monuments at Delphi or elsewhere were regarded as victor or 
votive in character, wt can not say.* Pausanias mentions several 
statues of poets and musicians, mostly mythical, on Mount Helikos. 
which were set up partly in consequence of victories won there or else- 
where.* Of these the statue of the Thracian or Odrysian Thamvris 
was represented as a blind man holding a broken lyre;* that of Arion 
of Methymna as riding a dolphin;^ that of Hesiod, seated, as holding a 
lute on his knees; and that of the Thracian Orpheus with Tclcte at his 
side and round about beasts in stone and bronze listening to his son;. 
Of the statue of the Argive Sakadas, Pausanias says that the sculp- 
tor, not understanding Pindai's poem on the victor, made the flutist 
no biggft than tin- flute." Theepigram on the statue of the Sikyonian 
flutist Bacchiadas, mentioned by Athemus as standing on Mount 
Hclikon," was votive in character. 'ITic inscribed base of the statue of 
the kitharoidvj Alkibios has been found on the Athenian Akropolis.'* 
Musical contests are pictured on many imitation Panathcnaic vasesi 
and many Greek reliefs seem to have been set up in honor of such vic- 
tors. Among the latter we might instance the one in the Louvre rep- 
resenting Apollo, Artemis, and Leio," and another found in Sparta in 
1885, which represents Artemis pouring a libation before Apollo.'* 

At Olympia flute-playing accompanied certain of the events of the 
pentathlon. Pausania.s says that the reason why the flute played a 




'Jl. Af. Bronut, 223 (qiioicU bv Dickini. I. <.). *Scc I'., X. !'. 2. 

'FtaRtn, 6S {-f. //. C. 1, 207, <|uoied by Sitabo. VI. 1 ,9. 0. 2«0). Fot the Hory ibwil to 
viciurr. tee Ttmaios, Strabo, L t., Clcitivni Aluanilt., Proirrpi.. I, p. 2, ind poniolly in A.C, 
VI. 54 (Paului Silcntianus), and IX, SM. 

•C/. Rciwh. p. 52. MX, 30. 2 f. 

*ln another pa«s»jc(r, X, 7. 2, \*iut»aia» t»y* that Thamyrit won a pril« for Mn(injt m iIw 
Pythian Kamci; he abn cneniioni a pamiing nf him liv Pu)yi;ni>it»: X. 30- 8. On Thantyiit.*/* 
alio P. IV, 33, J an<! 7. 

'Foi the ttotjr of ihe poet Aiion and ihe doJphin, sec P. Ill, 2i. 7. 

*tn X, 7.4, Pacmaniat tayt that Sakadat wnn iii Aure-|ilayinK at Delphi three timm, ihf fimui 
t)i< thJFil year afCH- 48 ( = 5§S H. C). In anmh^r panaitr, II. 21. H, ht; tayi that Sakadai mn 
ih« fint to pUy the "Pythian tune" on the ilute. Foi a ducription of thtt tune, (e« Pollux, IV, 
84, and Sirihu, IX. 3.10 fC. 431). 

•XIV, 24 tp. ft29a). "C. /■ .f . 1.3S7. 

"Fioehnrr. Soi!cf. no. 16i Clatir, 122, 342; M. W., I. PI. 13, 46j nc. 

w^. Af.. XII. 1887. pp. 378 f. (WoIicm) and Pt. XII. 
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Pythian air while the athletes jumped was that this air was sacred to 
Apollo, who had beaten Hermes in running and Arcs in boxing at 
Oiympia.' Thus on the chest of Kypselos a fluiist was represented 
as standing between Admctos and Mopsos at their boxing match.' 
But the explanation given by Philostratos seems more sensible, 
that li-aping was a difficult contest, and that tht- flute stimulated the 
jumpers.* At Argos, at the fjames in honor of Zeus S^ei-tor, wrestlers 
contended to the tune of the flute.' Many vase-paintings illustrate 
fluic-playing at the pentathlon.' At Oiympia only a few monuments 
were set up in honor of musical victors, and these seem to have been 
statues erected konortj causa, instead of primarily for victories. An 
example is that of the Sikyonian flutist Pythokritos, who won a vic- 
tory as auXTjriJj in the sixth century B.C.* Pausanias says that his 
monument was that of a small man with a flute wrought in relief on 
an inscribed slab. The explanation of such a description probably is 
that the size of the flute made the victor appear small, just as in the 
case of the monument of Sakadas just mentioned." We know that 
artists, poets, prose writers, musicians, and actors all had an audi- 
ence at Oiympia, and that statues were often erected there in honor 
of such men, though these are not to be treated as victor monuments 
and do not properly fall within the scope of the present work.* 

<V, 7.10i (/, I'littaich, di Mtuica, 16. .AihcnsEut, IV, 39 (p. IS-lak, qiioics fioin ihc lii» 
book »r the oialuguc at Olympic victuin by Kmttutlicnes lu the cITmc thai the Eiruscani iiicd 
TO hot Id the miiiic of the flute. 

»P..V. 17. 10. 'Ph., 55. 'I'lut..;. f. 

*&tt Piiiilct. Hfbrr dfn FufitJiampJ d. HAientK. 186^. pp. 97 f. 

•He woniometimebfiwcenOlf, (?) 58 and 62 (^548 »B,i SJ2 B. C): P., VI. 14.9-10; Hyde, 
128b and p. 53. He also won six victotiei at Delphi and Hutcd at the pentathlon; cf. P., /. c. 
and Ph.. 55. 

'SoHiiK.-Hlucmn.. IT. i, |t. TiOI. An rximplr.on ihi^nthct hand, (ifa very imaU man erecting a 
large itatue ii that of the port l.ueiiii .Acciiit, whutr ttattir wai «ec up in the (crnpic of the Cam- 
«Rae in Rome: Pliny. //. A'.. XXXIV. \9;ef. Bettiftuilli, Rarm, Ikmogr., I. p. 289. 

*£. i; to Ari(ti>tle nf Stanifa; P., VI, 4.S; Hyde, 41b; to Gargiai of l.eannni: P., VI, 17.7; 
Hyde, mi; Itutht. p. 0f., 393; etc. 




THE GROUP OF DAOCHOS AT DELPHI. AND LYSIPPOS. 

If in these later years our knowledge of Skopas has been grejdy 
augmented by the discover>- of the Tegea heads (Fig. 75), that oF 
Lysippos has been almost revolutionized. With the dUcoven* in 1894 
at Delphi of the group of statues dedicated by the Thessalian Daochos' 
in honor of various members of his house, whose dates covered nearly 
two centuries,* an entirely new impetus was given to the study of the 
last of the great Greek sculptors. Homolle immediately recogni2ed tlM 
fourth-ccnturx' origin of the group, and at Rrst pronounced the statue 
of Agias Lysippan;' later he saw in the typcs^ poses, and proponions 
of the group the mixed influences of Praxiteles, Skopas, and L\*sippos, 
but referred the Jgids to the school of Skopas,' while stilt later he again 
pronounced it Lysippan/ But its true character was not destined 
to be long in doubt. When Erich Preuner' found almost the same 
metrical inscription, which was on the base of the best preserved statue 
of the group, that of Agias (PI. 28 and Fig. 68),' in the traveling jouma 
of Stackclberg, 'copied from a base in Pharsalos.theThcss3lian home of 



'TKc fim part o{ the prcKD( chapter appeared undef tlic caption, Lrtippu) as a Wotktt ia 
Mifbic, in J. /. A.. 2d Sctic*. XI, 1907, pp. 396-416, and fic>. 1-^: the iccond pan, racicU> 
The Head nf a Voiithfiil Heradrt rtom Spina, appeared ihii., XVIII, 1914, pp. 462-478, mi 
li^ 1. Both parti have be>en ttwiirien. The author \* indebted to the rormcr editorHit-<hi4 
Or. Jam«t M. Painn, forpefmituion t<^ uteikcoriipiial pajX'tiiinwtitinK thcpretrntcKapm. 

'f it»( noted by HwmuUe. C«. B.-A., XII, 1894. Ul Sir., pp. 452 U H-, B. C. U., XXI. 1897, 
pp. S92f.i id., aid..XXnh 1899, pp.421 f.; iJ.. Rn. Ank., 1900. p. 383; P. Gardrw. / fl. S., 
XXN', 190f, pp. 234 r. (The ApuKyunicnoxrf Lysppoi). For a rood aummary and a n«« idenb- 
ficiiion nr the Acuict of rhe griup (triihout ditciiisins ehc nylc), tee Miif B. M. Gaidaer aol 
K. K. Smith. A.J. A.. Xlli, 1909. pp.447 f. (PI. XIV and 2 1 texr-eutO. 

*Thif gruup was compnted of tiinrntaiuet: three of athletes, thflfeof the brothers A^ai, ip*a* 
Cfatiait, Tclcmachu*, a Mfrciilcr, and Agclaoi, a boy ninDcri four natetmcn. and ihc ton of dw 
dedicator, and one unkngwn: A. C /y , XXI, pp. S92r.; SiJi^. Muen. AtaJ., 1913, III. no- i 
pp. 45-46. 

*Cci.B.-A..\l\.l99i,p.i$l:"unJttiiifUU*TfrfieMt^ftJf!a'aaniifeJt Lysippt" 

•J. C.ff., XXI. 1897. p. 598. 

*J?. C. H., XXIII. 1899, pp. 470-1: "Vauuw dr \<t lUhu d'Apat nt ptmt hn 

ehrehi^ufdantt'feolirdfLyiippfaitiaiutedf^iidaiutimmfdUu " On p. 472 bean 

thai i n the Aiiai wc have n statue "?■•' approtht atu/t fffi qtu fc/iiNr i'aii orifinoj de Lfhff" 

^Ein dflphiitkfj H'fihgeiihnek, 1900; for the iiisctiption rcfeiring to the natue of Acia*>x* 
B. C. H.. XXI, 1897, pp. S92-59J. Ptcunei'i itiKcniout rhcorj- wan hise^onacombinatioo of tW 
inicnptiani on the bates of the urojp. 

^FcnaUs d> DAjAn, IV. 1904. Pla. I.XIII {UtW t«i|[ch). I.XIV (head); natuc of Sityphos t 
Pt.LXV;Sityph<nlI,LXVin(-AC./f„.\Xin,l'l. l.\);AReUol(-fl.C.ff..XXIII,PLI^^■ 
Foc the Aiiaj, fce alko B. C. II., XXIII, Mm, PU. X (head, two viewi)and XI (*tatu«); von Madw 
234; SprinKcr-Midiadu. p. 33&, Kr. 596; Rcinich, Rrp.. II. i. 549, II (bcfcrc the dtscovcxy of the 
lower IceO- The name is to be ipwlled cither Aeias or Haeiasi th« former has now become avfH 

*Biran Otto Magnut von Stac kclher k (1700-1836) viiitcd Pharaalo* in Scpietnbct 1811. 

■MtL 
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Statue of ehe Pancmtiast Agias, from Delphi. Museum of Delphi. 
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Daochos, with the additional information that Lysippos of Sikyon 
made the statue, our views of the work of that artist had to undergo a 
thorough revision. For this discovery brought the Js:iax — if not the 
others of the group^ — into direct relation to Lysippos by documentary 
evidence, while the easily recognized Lysippan characteristics of the 
statue— the sli-nder body and limbs, the small head, the proportions 
and pose — confirmed this connection on stylistic groundit. It became 



Fig. 68.— Head from the Statue of Agias (PI. 28). 
Museum of Delphi. 

c^nrthat Daochos had set up a scries of statues in honor of his an- 
cestor.s both at Pharsalos and Delphi. Whether the Thessalian group 
was of bronxe, as is generally held, owing to the widespread belief 
that Lysippos worked only in metal, and the Delphian group was com- 
posed of contemporary marble copies of those originals, will be dis- 
cussed further on. If the marble group was a copy, we may infer that 
it reproduced the original statues, not mechanically and laboriously as 
was often the case in Roman days, but accurately; for having employed 
a noted artist In the one case, the dedicator would have desired an 
accurate reproductionof the workin the other. 
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288 TWO MARBLE HEADS FROM VICTOR STATUES. 

THE APOXYOMENOS OF THE VATICAN, AND LYSIPPOS. 

But another statue, the Apoxyomenojt of the Vatican (PI. 29),' ever ^ 
since its discovery by Canina in 1849, had held the honored plact 
of being renarded as the centre of the stylistic treatment of Lysippoi- 
Seldom has the discovery of a Roman copy of a Greek origin;)] proved 
so important fur the study of ancient sculpture as this athlete statue, 
which was found in an appropriate place, in the ruins of a building, 
which ahnost certainly was a Roman bath. Despite unimportant 
restorations, the statue is well preserved. Tlie fingers of the right hand 
holding the die w-ere wrongly restored by the sculptor Tenerari at the 
suggestion of Canina who wrongly interpreted the passage in Pliny 
(XXXIV, 55), which refers to two works by Polykleitos, Jfstringmum 
sr ft nudum talo uicfssrnifm, as meaning one and the same monument.' 
Thissliphtly over life-size statue represents a nude athlete, -who is stand- 
ing with legs far apart, employed in scraping the sand and oil from his 
extended right arm with a strigil held in the left hand. 'I"his, as we saw 
in Chapter III, was a common palestra motive.* Despite certain por- 
trait-like features, this statue may not represent an individual victor, 
but, like Myron's great work, an athletic model. The words of Pliny,* 
which mention one of the best-known works of Lysippos in antiquity- 
it heads the Itst in his account of the sculptor — as an athlere tlrslrin- 
gentem se, and his statement in another passage^ that I.ysippos intrck 
duced a new canon into art capita minora faciendo quam antigui^ 
corpora graciiiora skciaraque, per quae proceritoi ji^norum major ttd- 
eretnr^ i. ;■., a canon of bodily proportions essentially different from 
that of Polykleitos, seemed to have their best illustration in the slender 
and graceful bodv and limbs, and noticeably small head of this statue. 
It was, therefore, though admittedly a Roman work, long regarded 
as a direct copy of the Lysippan original, and as faithfully representing 
his style in every detail." Such a view, of course, was founded entirely 
on circumstantial evidence, and could not survive any positive evidence 
to the contrary which might come to light in the future. G. F. Hill, in 
speaking of the insufficient evidence on which the jffoxyomfnos had 
been accepted as the Ley to Lysippan style, rightly remarks: "It is more 
scientific, until we acquire documentary evidence of excellent character, 

'In the Bcaccio Nuovo: Amekn^, yat., \, p. 86, na. 67 and PI. X[; HclNc, Fittkrft, I, no, 2J; 
CvUe, 1, m.'ih H. B., 2)jl (Kc;i<)-=4S7): Rultc, 62 0>c:Ld^21J);;in<l »con(ifuciionin alxwad 
»([ on a hish pcdrnal in thcMuscuiD of chc Unircisity of EilaitKcni ■^ii/ipp. 117-18, fij:. 22,a, 
h. C <r/. StiUKchntr Ji. j. bUd. Kwit., 1906, p. 36); von Mach. 255; B»iim., 1 1, p. 843, (1%. SJS; 
Jl/on. rf. I.. V. 1849-53. PI. XHI; Rayct. 11. PI. 47 (text by CcIliKnon); O^erbcck. II. p. IS7. 
fig. 1S2: Collienon. II. p. 4IS, (ig. 2IK; Funw.-Urlicht. Drnkvi.. PI. XXXIV and pp. 107-IOi 
SprineeMMichaelis. p. 337. fie. 60J! Kfinach. Rtf.. II, 3, 5*6, 2; Oanc, V, 848B, 2 16SA; F. W, 
13M;cK. 

»C/. F. W., p. 449, paraKr'ph 2 of the notw. E. Brmn {Annoti, L, 18S0, pp. 22J f.) first iden- 
tified chc statue vriih Lyiippox' Jfaxy<im«.<is; cj. aUn Brvnn {BulUtiite d. Jnst,, IS5I, p. 91). 

'(?/. Becker, Cd^iu,' in, p. 10^1 and especially J. Kiicppcrt, DcrApoxvomrnutdet Lviippoi, ii 
Ptotr. dti HonntT Gymrei.. ISSI. 'Jt. A'.. XXXIV. 62. »/K/.. XXXIV. 65. 

'Eipwially ill surface modeling w»i supposed 10 confiim Pliny'i ciiticisni of the matttr: 
ofi. iit, XXXIV, 65. 
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CO classify our extant examples of ancient arc as representing tendencies 
rather than men."' The Lysippan character of the Vat icanstatueliad not 
been seriously attacked until (he discovery of the Apas. Its original was 
certainly a work worthy of Lysippos. Its rhythm, proportions, and line 
modeling have received praise of connoisseurs ever since its discovery. 
Its difficult pose had been remarkably well executed. While appearing 
at rest, the statue suggests vigorous action both by its supple hmbs and 
the suppressed excitement indicated by the partly opened Hps, an ex- 
citement befitting a victorious athlete. Perhaps it was the difficulty 
of such a pose that best explains why the Apoxyomenos\i:\s left no other 
copy.'' The very excellence of the Vatican statue prejudiced us in 
favor of regarding it as an illustration of Lysippos' ideal of bodily pro- 
portions. But wc really knew very little of the original J poxyomcnos, 
only what we gathered from PHny, that Lysippos made such a statue 
and that it was farrit-d to Rome bv M. .'\grippa and was set up in front 
of his 'I'herniar, whence it was removed by the enamored Tiberius to 
his bed-chamber, only to be restored when the populace remonstrated. 
As for the proportions of the supposed copy in nutstion, they only 
prove that this statue goes back to an originiil which was not earlier 
than Lysippos, but not that it was by the master himself.* The dis- 
covery of the Agios showed us at last on what slender foundations our 
theory had been built. Despite certain well-marked similarities in the 
pose, proportions, and relatively small head — characteristics which were 
not even exclusively Lysippan, since they are ju.»;t as prominent in cer- 
tain other works, e.g., in the warriors of the Mausoleion frieze — between 
the Alias and the Apoxyomenos, nevertheless just as striking difl'erences 
appear, which make it difficult to keep both statues as examples of the 
artistic tendency of one and the same artist, even if we should assign 
them to different periods of his career. 

THE AGIAS AND THE APOXVOMENOS COMPARED. AND THE 

STYLE OK LYSIPPOS. 

These differences arc most apparent in the surface modeling and 
facial cxprcs-sion of the two works. In the Agios the muscles are not 
over-cm ph 3 siy.ed in detail, but show the simple observation of nature 
characteristic of artist.s who worked before the scientific study of 
anatomy at the Museum of Alexandria had reacted upon sculpture. In 
the A poxyomenos, on the other hand, wc see an intentional display of 
the new learning in the labored and detailed treatment of the muscles, 
which disclose a knowledge of anatomy unknown before the Hellenistic 
age. This academic treatment, culminating later in such realistic works 
as the taocoon and the Ftirnfsf /IrrakUs, can hardly have antedated the 
beginningof the third century K.C.,when anatomy was studied by the 

'Oif Hmmdrei MatUrftittrr -f Sruipturf, 1939, p. }9. 

'Uiilr>i nt except tii« Athenian luriu to be mentioncJ in/'-d, p. 2'A), n. "I. 

»C/.Tarbcll, Concrtjf of Jrts «nJ ScUncei,SuLouii, l9fM, HI, p. 614. 
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physicians Herophilos and £rasistratos, a daie after the close k>( dit 
activity of Lysippos. We see no trace of this influence in the J^ai. 
Moreover, the face ofthc latter disclosesthc intense expression, which is 
elsewhere scenonlyinworkssupposedto be by, or inriuenced by, Skopas, 
which recalls what Plutarch* said of Lysippos" ponrairs of Alexander, 
that thev reproduced his masculine and leonine air (auroO r^ iififitPUTif 
Koi \foinCAK); for a comparison of this face with that of the jifoxy- 
omrnos, which exhibits the hfelessness and lack of expression so char- 
acteristic of many early Hellenistic works, makes it srill more evident 
that wc must be on our guard against assuming that both works are 
representative of the same sculptor. The essential differences tn 
physical type and artistic execution between the two statues havt 
been well summarized by K. T. Frost in a letter published by i'rof- 
Percy Gardner in the latter's treatment of the same subject.' After a 
careful analysis of these differences, Frost closes by saying: "It is dlffi* 
cult to believe that the two statues represent works by the same artist; 
it is not only the type of man, but the way in which that type is ex- 
pressed which forms the contrast." He compares the //po-vvomrno/ with 
the liorgha< ii'arrior (Fig. 43) as true products of the Hellenistic age. 

When we consider these differences between the two statues, wc see 
that our judgment of Lysippan art must depend on how we interpret 
them. We may either flatly reject the Apoxyomrnos and put the 
Agios in its place as representing the norm of Lysippan art, or keep the 
Apoxyomenos and reject the Agios as evidence: or lastly we may keep 
both as characteristic works of two diflerent periods in the artistic 
career of Lysippos, explaining the differences as the result of influence 
or of the lapse of years. A recent writer, to be sure, has cut the Gor- 
dian knot by rejecting both statues, and pUicin^ the Apoxyomenos of 
the Uffizi — which we have treated at length in a preceding chapter 
(PI. 12) — as the key to our knowledge of the art of Lysippos.* But 
such a solution of the probk-m raises even more difficulties. Long 
beforethe/fgr'o/ came to light some critics, indeed, had doubted whether 
the Apoxyomenos really represented the work of Lysippos, as its 
Hellenistic character seemed evident. Thus, in 1877, Ulrich Kochler,* 
following a still earlier judgment,^ had come to the conclusion that the 
Vatican statue was only a free reproduction of Lysippos' masterpiece 
and attributed its Hellenistic characteristics to the Roman copyist; 
but even yet the school which long recognized the Apoxyomenos as the 

"Df Mex. MaiH.fort. aut »%rt.. Oral. U, 2 (p. US, h, c); S. Q., no. 1479. 

'/. fl- S., XXIII, p. 130, n. 28; it u »\to quottti by Gardner, Smlpt., pp. 120-1. 

'S-cc Ada MavieliA, Vauisita attistica di Lhifpo rieonntita m hmom hut, 1914i F<n the U£u 
■tiiuc, »Ke jiipra, pp. 136-137. 

*In hit ditcuKion of the Atheniin lurio. which he bdicvcJ wat aiiotlict copy of the otiKinil 
oftheViticsniMtu*:.-/. .W.. II. 1S77. pp. S7-8. y*!, IV; Rrinach, «i^, 11. :, 819. t. Tbitiona 
had rhr Mt kg rtee. whil« zht Villein ont had the rinht an« fr««: it ii alia dry attd tiarif tain 
p *TKm nf End Bfiun, in ^nnoli, L, 1850, p. 249. 
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norm of Lysippos has its supporters,' though many archicologists 
have now supplanted the .4-poxyomenos by the Agios.* Others, not 
willing to renounce the Apoxyomenos ns evidence, uccept both it and 
the Jgias as characteristic works of the master, appealing to the length 
of his career to explain the differences, and suggesting that in his youth 
Lysippos was under the influence of Skopas, but later in life attained 
independence, and followed a more anatomical rendering for his athlete 
statues.* However, despite the fact that other artists must have in- 
fluenced Lysippos,* the Agios can not be shown to be a youthful work 
of his, nor can the special influence of Skopas be shown to have been 
that of master on pupil, but rather of one great master on another and 
equally great contemporary. The difficulty about penetrating the ob- 
scurity surrounding Lysippos comes largely from the fact that he bor- 
rowed traits from several of his predecessors and contemporaries. The 
influence of Polykleitos, Skopas, and Praxiteles, and especially of the 
last two, as Homolle emphasized in his study of the Daochos group,* 
can be certainly traced in the Agios. Fraulein Bieber, in a recent 
article.' while denying that Lysippos had anything to do with the 
Delphian group, tries to prove that one figure in it shows the influence 
of Praxiteles, another that of Polykleitos, and a third that of Skopas. 
She believes that the sculptor of the Agtas had seen the original bronz* 
statue, the work of Lysippos, which stood In Pharsalos. However, we 
may leave any such conclusion to one side, and judge between the 
Agias and thrr A poxyamenos Koltrlv on the merits of the two statues. 

I he differences between them appeiir to us too great to be reconciled 
on any such principles as those just rehearsed, for their style and tech- 

>e. «., U««-T, R. M., XVI. 1901, p. 392. Furtwaenslw. SiiU>. MMtn.Ak^., 1904, II. p. 379, 
0> 1# tay> that the Agiai ''Jem Lysipp garndU/i frrne lUhi," and Miit-m it lo iin Athenian anisi. 

•Eapecially the Gardner brmhcrs: P. tlatili.er. J. H. S„ XXIII, 1901, pp. 130-131 (where ke 
idenrifiet ihe Apaxyomrnoi with the i'frixyomfioi of Daippni, the son oi pupil of Lyiippot. i 
wwk rarniioncd by Pliny./A N.. XXXIV, 87); lAii.XXV. 1905. pp. 234 f.. wpedally p. 236 (on 
pp. 255 f. he iJawt (he JfoxyomfKHi j"« ifter jCX) B. C. ihounh ultimairly deriving it from ihe 
•chool (>f I.ysippM); id., CUu. A-?., 1913. p, 56; E. A, G»rd5er. SdJpi., p. 222; Hhk., p. 443. T. L. 
Shear, //._/, yf., XX. 1916, p.292, mike* the ^j[i'iif the Centre uf hi) tfcaimcnc of Lysippcs. Still 
other* vrhu ihtnk ihil ihc twd tumci can not be by the lamc icvilpiot aic cited by Wolicii, 
Siui.J/i.f«. ,«aJ., 1913. Ill, no. 4. p. 44.n. 3. Sec also V.?aM\»,D,D(tpki, 1920, pp. M8-2B9. 

»F.. t, Collianon, Lysipp*, p. 31; .^nielunii. R. M., XX. 1905. pp. 144 f.; irf., TaJ.. I. p. 8? 
(whcfcheiayaihat ihe/f^raiaifcritheelciguc imilngiet in tiyteio the Afoxyofunen); Michaelii. 
Die auhtu^. Hasdfcltii.iiitn dti ifflfn Jahrk., 1906, p. 276; A Century of Archirtilogical Ditnotrtft 
(trinil. of prectding, hy Bcttina K;ihnweilcr, 1908), p. 323; ui.. Springer Mich aelit, p. 335', for 
ochcn, f/. Wolter*, /. e., n. 2. 

'Plioy, //■ fi., XXXIV, 61 (-oS. Q. no. 14441, quotei Dnurii at sayinj that I.yiippcu was the 
pupil of no aniiT. He cells how the painter Eupompos idviied the iculptor » a boy naturam 
ipiam imiiandam, tssr non anificim. Such a jiidgmeni, of coune, can nat be liierilly tfut, as 
ev«ry anixt it to a latgc mrnt a child of hia a<cr and cireum stance t. Cj, Jn-Blak«, pp. xlviii f., 
for the anecdotal chaiactet «f Pliny'* statement. That the ttatcmcnt come*, pcthap*. from 
Eupompoiit the vicnnf Kalkmjnn,(>>ir/'r'n.^r KimiiitithititUdri Piiniv, IS98, p. 165. 

*B. C. //.. XXI. 1S57, p. 598; .V,. XXlll. 1899. p. 471; </. T. L. Shear, A. J. A., I.e. On the tela- 
ii«nofSliupas(oLyiippiM, sec V.GhAmi, J.tl. S., XXI 1 1, 1903. pp. 126 f. and E. A. Gardner. 
Sculpt., p, 198. The inducncc of Skopas is especially ohtervahle in Lytippnt' treatment of fore- 
head and cyct and .n ihc consequent inietisiiy of expression. 

V*.. XXV. 1910. pp. 172-3. 
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nique se^tn to repre se nt two dsrinct periods of an. If ooe is to he 
rejectnl. the connection of tbe AgiMs with Lysippos certainly tvsix m \ 
better evidence than does tbe jfpoxyoamoj. By separating them cooh 
plrtdy. h is possible both to asstgn to Lysippos the early date nhiA 
other e^-idcnce points to, and to reoMve the Jpoxyomtitas entirely fro* 
the founh cemut>- B. C^ ihus explaining its later modeling, cotnpirt- 
tively expressionless features, body-biuld ■ which show s the use of ihitt 
planes, instead of two), and other Hellenistic details. We should, tbciw 
see in its ordinal a work not by Lysippos at all, but by some pupil oc 
later member of his schooU a work retaining merely tracres of the styk 
of the master. In thus eliminating the .4foxyowunos we are justiM 
in following Homotlr's lead in assigning the statue of Afnas to Lysippoc 
in spite of arguments which have been adduced against attributiqg 
it to Lysippos and in spite of recent criticism of the inscriptions of 
the Delphian bases, by which Woltcrs tries to prove that the inscrip- 
tion on the base of the statue of .^ias, and consequently the Jgiu 
itself, antedate the inscripiiun and dedication at Pharsalos.' We may, 
therefore, until further discoveries prove the comrarj-. consider it as 
the centre of our treatment of that sculptor. \MieTher the .4poxy^ 
menos is to be explained as emanating from the immediate environment 
of Lysippos, or is to be regarded as a work illustrating the last phase of 
his development, or the innovation of another master — in anv case it 
aeeniii lo us clearly to belong to an age essentially different from that 
which conceived the .■/fia/.' 

As the .Igiaj is a statue of a Wctor in the pankraiion, we can leam 
from it how Lysippos represented such an athlete. In giving up the 
^poxyoHifHoi^ we must also give up statues of athletes which have 
hitherto been assigned to Lysippos on the basis of their rescmblarKre to 
it, and the future ascription of statues of this class must be based'on 
stylistic asemblances to the statue of Agias. Thus, for example, we 
chotiKl give up the statue of a youth in Berlin, and the two statues of 
athletes represented in lunging attitudes in Dresden, which Furtwacng- 
Icr, on the basis of the Jpoxyomrnos^ betievcrd were copies of originals 
by LysipjxM,* and the Roman male head in Turin, pubHshed by A. J. B. 
Wace,* whose original is somewhat later than that of the Apoxyomntat. 

'S«t Woltet*, /' r-t vt- 4> T' Mo«t ichotira hare fallo«r«J (he contentioa of Picunrr tiMl (bt 
liaiui ■! Phaiulo* wH ih« i>U«»; *. r, K«Tn. /. C, IX. t. 349. 

*Cl. Hill, op. tit., p. W. 

<A/^., p. JM and n. 1; A/v-. P- 597 »ai a. y. for tkr Berlin ithlne. kc Bftckt. J. tni. Shtlf'^ 
no. 471; I'lir a ci>py i»f tk« Britin hetA in the Mumi 6rl\e Tmrk. Rocne. net HclbiK. fu/krr', II. 
IJ«l*t(,yi., XXVI,I'>ll,p.27S,B. \:»nA(f.R. V ..VX.l'JOi. pp. Urf.lip- S-7; fortHeDtwrfm 
tiRiiiri, »Tc MitiiKt, HtUm.J- if!- .^■itij(/H-/«nmi.. not. 2(>-4t;oMof thnc haia b«atdlen bcai, 
whitli t> analoitiHit m a moi? l»tauiifol hod in Cop<e)ias*0' i* ^f*- Ay-C*'^**^, up. 1072. 
ilii»]Kii<l. wiiiih i»ntlimlianihit(ifih« jyyo.T5wwwi/. Funwacn^M u^i ikai ii is "ooe < 
Anctr and numi puirlv l.yiippan «r(i(k* in citKcncc.** In -V^. p. }?S, he mctMians i t 
(tai" -n Aihtnt now in Brrlin (Invent. f<SOi) *^n iIk iwingiaf pntHrc of d* 

-■ el thr pumt Lv«ippan wtfit. 

• >nJ tn XVl; Dumchte. IV. tSI. 
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On the basis of ihc ;-/gi'fl.T, on tlic other hand, we may rcgaitl as Lysippan 
the statue of nn athk-tc in Copenhagen,' and perhaps the Panan m;ir- 
blc statue of an athlete from the Pala/zo Farncse now in the British 
Museum,^ with copies in Paris and Romc.^ This latter statue Furt- 
wacnglcr ascribed to the school uf Kalamis of the fifth centun,- IJ. f., 
on account of the similarity of its style to that of the j4poUo-on~tkf- 
Omphalos (Fig. 7B) and of its motive to that of the Lansdowne Heraklfs 
(Fig. 71 and PI. 30); however, A. H. Smith finds it very similar to the 
j^gtas, and so rightly refers it to the fourih century B. C. 

THE HEAD FROM OLYMPIA. 

Impressed by its remarkable likeness to the head of the jJgJaf, I 
hazarded the opinion some years ago,' tliat the much discussed Pentchc 
marble head from Olynipia (Frontispiece and Figure 69j' was Lysippan, 
and attempted to brinf^ it into relation 
with the statue of the Akarnanian pan- 
cratiast (whose name I restored as Phi- 
landridas), which Pausanias* says was the 
work of Lysippos. Since then, after a 
careful revision of the evidence, this ear- 
lier opinion has become conviction, and I 
now have no hesitancy in oxpressinR the 
behef that in this vigorous marble head 
wc have to do with an original work by 
Lysippos himself- It will Heour task, briefly 
to rehearse the reasons for making such 
an ascription, despite the serious and 
wcighry objections which might be raised 
against it. 

At first this head was ascribed with sur- 
prisinp unanimity to the school of Prax- 
iteles,' and subsequently, after the discov- 
ery of the Tegea heads, with almost 
equal unanimity to that of Skopas. Trcu, who first published the 
head.* pointed out its near relationship to the Hermes of Praxiteles, 
which appeared to him to be obvious, notwithstanding the injured con- 

^LaVlypl. Ni~CaTtibfTt,ao. 240", M»hlera»cril>c»cliii workioLyiippos: PtJykt.u.s.Sch., 1902, 
p. IJ3| II. I. 

*B. M. Sntipi.. 1747. p. 102; ^tp.. i>. 298 and fift. 126; .V»., pp. Sl5 and 517 and fig. 93; rf. 
Mn. Sirone. in Strrna Ifrlhigiana, 1900, p. 297. It is 6 ft, S in. high without the plinth (Smith). 

•A {tetter fopy U the toiio in the U»uvr«, Phaio Ciraudiin, rvo. 12K9j i head it in iKr t^tcrsn, 
no. 891. 

•A- olymp. Slat., H>llc, 1902, and cnUcRciJ, 1903. pp. 27 T. 

»fli7Jtr.p.O/.,Tafelbil.,Pl.MV.J-t.»ndTcxthd.,p,209,fiit.2J7;W»jr'.r-(?'..V.)881.PI.XX. 

*VI. 2.1. niic bead ii iiill cxhibitcil at Olynipia in the lamc mom at ihf tlttmnt. 

'J. ■/.., XXXVIII. 18H0. p. 114; (/., Austt. r. 0/„ V. pp. 1J-I4. 



Fic. 69.— Marble Head, from 
Olympia. Museum of 
Otympia. 
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dition of the chin, nose, mouth, and brows. He found the general pro- 
ponions, the shape of the cranium and forehead, and the form of the 
cheelts and mouth the same m both, while the differences, such as the 
deeper cut and wider opened eyes with their yoitybv expression, the 
hair, and the fact that the head is harder, leaner, and bonier than that 
of the Hermes, were all explained by the different churacter piventoihe 
statue of a victor or Heraklcs. Many other arcliarologists, asn<H'tticher,' 
Laluux and Monceaux,' and Funwaengler,* have also seei> sure signs of 
the hand of Praxiteles or his school in the graceful attitude, delicate 
chiseling, and Bnish of the work. Still otliers,* however, found every 
characteristic of Skopas in this head. Even Treu in his later treatment 
of the head found it more Skopaicthan Praxitelian,andyet,by a careful 
analysis,* he conclusively showed that the formation o^ the eyes, the 
opening of the mouth, and the treatment of the hair were so different 
in the heads from Te^ea (and especially in that of the Ilerakfrs, Fig. 75) 
as to preclude the possibility uf assigning them and the head from 
Olympia to the same sculptor, and so declared for some independent 
sculptor among the c<)ntrmporaries of Skopas. However, he did not 
see Lysippos in this allied but independent artist, though he admitted 
the resemblance of the head in question to that of the j4giaj, as also 
Homolle,* Mahler,' and other critics have done. 

THE OLYMPIA HEAD AND THAT OF THE AGIAS. 

A detailed comparison of this head with that of the /Igias will show 
wherein the wonderful resemblance — so striking at 6rst glance — con- 
sists and will disclose its I.ysippan character. Neither head is a por- 
trait, nor evun individuali/^d; the ^gtas could be no portrait, for .Agias 
was the greac-grandfather of Daochos, who enlisted the services of his 
contemporary Lysippos in erecting his statue, and he won his victory 
in the pankration more than a century before this statue was set up.* 
A glance at the head from Olympia also clearly discloses its ideal char- 
acter; for it ib no portrait of Philandridas, but the victor \ot' ^SoxV in 
the pankration. The small head of the Agias — under life-size first 
arrests attention as the chief characteristic of the whole statue and 
(taken with the other proportions of the body) as the chief mark of its 
Lysippan origin. As Homolle says, it is not that small heads are not 
found outside the school of Lysippos or before hi* day — for Myron can 



*Olympi/f, UH6. pp. Hi (. und PI. XTI U\fjht). 

^Rfiuumwn fOtymfu, IH^. p. 1.17. 'In RoKhrr, L/m., I. 3, /■ 0. Htrakle*. p. 2166i 

*£.jt.,C»cr, /;. .V..IV. l3S9,pp. 199-226, c(p«ci>llyp.3l7ivfrnSybel, in UfttoK'j 2tiudu. 
Jutrbild. Kun,i, N. K.. II. pp. 253 f. 

*BiiJa: ff. 0/., pp. 209 jn,l n. 1. *B. C. //., XXHI, 18W, pp. 4S$-7. 

^Folyklft u. jfiiu Sckul/. p. H9. 

•Preunet(D^M^. p. 12) daiM (he dedication 339-111 B.C.; Hnmnlle (B. C. H.. XVtIl. Ig99. 
p. 440) mort eloiely, 338-334 B. C. PreuMt d>tct Agiat" victory about 4S0 B. C. 
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furnish examples of them — but it is only with Lysippos and after him 
that we see a conscious intention of having the proportions thus re- 
duced. Now the head from Olympia is also less than life-size,' but as 
the head alone is preserved, we can only assume that the proportions 
it bore to the body were similar to those we see in rhc statue of Agias. 
The conformation of the crania of both is, as in Attic works, round, with 
small, only slightly projecting occiputs, as opposed to the squareness of 
Polykleitan heads, which are longer from front to back and flatter on 
top — showing how Lysippos in this respect departed from the creator 
of the Dorypkoroj, This cranial conformation is almost identical in the 
two heads, as is clearly shown in Fig. 70, where one is drawn in profile 
over the other. 




a' a 
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Fio. 70. — Profile DrawiriRs of the Meads of the jigias 
and the Philandridoj. 

The head of the jigias is turned sliKhtly upward and to tlie left. 
Trcu found traces of the use of a file on the b;ick of the neck of the head 
from Olympia. which show frtjm their position, what also was clear 
from the muscles of the throat, that this head also was inclined some- 
what to the left and upward, possibly more than that of the Agias. 
The outlines of the face — lean and bony in both — are oval, in the head 
from Olympia somewhat broader, rounder, and fleshier toward the chin. 
In botli the forehead is remarkably low, with a low depression or crease 
in the middle, and with a prominently projecting superciliary arcade, 
which breaks the continuous line from forehead to nose very percep- 
tibly. This line is concave above and below, but convex at the projec- 
tion itself, though this is less prominent in the Agias. The powerful 
framing of the eyes, which arc deep-set and thrown into heavy shadows 
by the projecting bony structure of the brows and the overhanging 
masses of flesh, the eyeballs slightly raised and peering eagerly into the 
far distance, the slight upward inclination of the head, and the 
prominent forehead drawn together, all combine to give both heads 

■Trcu, JiMr. r. 0/.,|i. KJH. givet ihcir niciiutcm>cnti; hpi)th( with n«clc, 0.270 meter i heicbt 
«f heMlilMi«,a315 meter i breadth of fue, 0.127 meter; height of face, 0.1 SS mere*. 
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(though young and vigorous) a pensive, even a sad look of heroic dig- 
nity, a look seemingly of one who takes no joy nor pleasure in victory, 
though it is not mournful. This humid and pensive expression w^j 
doubtless a characteristic of uorks of Lysippos— it was, as we know, 
present in his ponraits of Alexander — but he did not treat it with a* 
great intensity as did Skopas. 

The eyeballs in both heads are strongly arched, though the inner 
angles are not so deep as in Skopaic heads; the raised upper lid) 
form a symmetrically narrow and sharply defined border over the eye- 
ball, and in neither head is this lid covered by a fold of skin at rhcouitt 
corners, as in the Tef>ea heads; the mass of flesh at the outer comers ii 
heavier in the head fromOlympin, and the expression of the eyes is more 
free and defiant than in rhe more mcdirativc Jgiaj. In both, the cheek 
bones are high and prominent. 'Ilie elegant contour of the lips of the 
jl^ias is wholly wanting in the head from Olympia, in which the lips are 
broken off, like the nose and the chin, hut it is clear that the lips were 
slightly parted, just showing the teeth — not, however, as in the Tegra 
examples, as if the breath were being drawn with great effort. The 
look of pensiveness is also increased by the open lips. The contour of 
the jawbone is not so visible as in the Agias-, where it is clearly discern- 
ible beneath the closely drawn skin, giving the face a look of greater 
leanness, as of an athlete in perfect training. 

In both lieadsthe swollen and battered ears, though small, arc promi- 
nent, and in both the hair is closely cropped, as becomes the athlete. 
The hair of the Jgias does not show so much expression as is displayed 
in that of some I.ysippan heads, nor the tine detail we should expect 
from Pliny's statement that Lysippos made improvements in the 
rendering of the hair^ — for it is in great measure only sketched out. 
In Lysippan portraits of Alexander the hair is generally expressively 
treated, and this is often the case in early Hellenistic heads.' How- 
ever, we should not expect an elaborate treatment of the hair in the 
Statue of a pancratiast. The head from Olympia also shows great 
simplicity in this regard. As in Skopaic heads, the hair is fashioned 
into little ringlets rufRed straight up from the forehead in fiat relief, 
but here the curls are shorter and more tense. It covers the temples 
and surrounds the ears as in the Jgias. but it is not. as there, bounded 
by a round, floating line across the forehead, nor divided into little 
tufts modeled in relief radiating in concentric circles from the top of 
the head. While lacking in detail, the hair of the Agiar is treated 
carefully, and with the greatest variety. Narrow bands, perhaps the 
insignia of victory, despite their small size, encircle both heads; in 
the Ag\as the band is dexterously used to heighten the effect of variety 

'//. .v.. XXXIV. (.5. " ~~ ~ ~~~ ~~ " 

Mlich.ait, Ui>wcv(rr, iif ihi- Apaxynmcnoiii an cxccpciun, ftir, evtn if worked uy[ with MHiiccm 
ii ii itcvoid efcf prcHtoii. 
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in the hair by aiternately flattening and swelling it here and there. In 
neither head is there any sign of the use of the drill to work out the 
tufts of the hair; only the chisel was used.' 

Finally, the whole expression of these two ideal beads is one of force 
and energy, of heroic dicnity tempered by pensiveness and pathos, 
which is, in the head from Olympia at least, even a httte dramatic. 
Both heads, while ideal, show close observation of nature in modeling 
and expression ; and both show the predilection of Lysippos for types in 
which force and energy predominate, and his indifference to the softer 
and more delicate types of manly beauty so characteristic of his con- 
temporary, Praxiteles. 

In the foregoing comparison, wc have tacitly assumed that this mar- 
ble head is from an athlete statue, and, moreover, that it, as the /fgias, 
represents a victor in the pankraiion, tiiough many have seen in it the 
representation not of a victor,but of a youthful llerakles.' The swollen 
cars and the band in the hair might pass equally well for either, just as 
the fact that it was uneanhed near the ruins of the Great Gymnasion (if 
it were necessary to assume that the statue once stood there) might be 
adduced as evidence for either interpretation; for statues of athletes 
as well as those of Herakles and Hermes (as we have shown in Ch. II)' 
adorned pal^strx and gymnasia. That the head is of marble and 
slightly under life-size seems to lend some support also to the belief that 
it is a fragment of a statue of Herakles. on the assumption that statues 
of victors in the Altis were uniformly of bronze, an assumption, how- 
ever, not supported by the facts, as will be shown in Chapter VII. So 
some have seen the heroic features of the youthful hero in the yopy^t' 
of the eyes, the energetic forehead, closely cropped hair, muscular neck, 
and almost challenging inclination of the head seemingly corresponding 
with an energetic raising of the left shoulder.* In Chapter III we saw 
that swollen ears were of little use in determining whether a given head 
belongs to the statue of a victoror toone of Herakles, since they formed 
no personal characteristic,butonly a professionalonecommonto athletes 
and to gods, if these latter were concerned w^ith athletics.* Where 
personal attributes are absent, it is often difficult, therefore, to deter- 
mine whether an ideal athlete or Herakles is intended, for it may be the 
hero in the guise of the athlete, or an athlete in the guise of the hero. 
The head tmder discussion, then, may furnish merely another illustra- 
tion of the process of assimilation of type which we have already dis- 
cussed. Thus it is not surprising that some have regarded this head as 

'The UK of the drill !s teen in (he Ptaxiteliin Uftmts, but is not icen in thcTcco head*, not in 
ic common in the fitfi hiif uftlie foufih rciitury B. C. :r/. Fuiiwieiiclct, .Up., p. 309. 

"So Treii, BUdw. r. (H.. p. JOS (thminh foim«fly in J. Z., XXXVIII. ISRC, p. 114. he called 
ir a pancrarixt wiih Hefakleifeiturec); Rei5ch. p. 43, n. 1; Flaich. in Baum., p. 1104 00; Kurt- 
waenfclet, in Roschef'i L/x. , s. v. Hetaklei, 1, i, p. 2166; ew. 

•S«c pp. ?5 and 94. *£. r . Ticu, BiUw. c Ot., pp. 208 i. 'So^rj. pp. 167 f. 
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that of a youthful Hetakles. Yet such u view is wrong; for, apart from 
allconsiderations which we shall adduce to identify it with the Akami- 
nian pancratiast, and in the absence of distinguishing attributes, tf we 
compare it with another Lysippan 
head from a statue generally recog- 
nized as that of a Herakics — the 
famous Pentclic marble one in Lans- 
downe House, London (PI. 30 and 
Fig. 71),' which Michaelis long ;ij;n 
characterized as "unmistakably in 
the spirit of Lysippos" — we can see 
how fundanifnt:illy different is thi? 
whole spiritual tuntcption of I he 
two, and how differently an ath- 
lete (even if highly idealized) and a 
hero are treated by the same sculp- 
tor. If we once recognize a victor 
in the head from Olympla. then 
the swollen ears, the fierce, barbar- 
ous look of the eyes, and the half- 
painful expression of the mouth, 
all concur in convincing us that we 
here have to do with a victor in 
boxing or the pankration, the two 
most brutal and dangerous contests. 



Fic. 71.— Head of the Statue U 
Heraklcs (PI. '30). LansdowK 
House, London. 




IDENTIFICATION OF THE OLYMPIA HEAD. 

Having established, then, the Lysippan character of the head and 
the probability that it comes from the statue of a boxer or pancratian. 
we shall next discuss the evidence for identifying it with one of the 
monuments mentioned by Pausanias in his pericgesis of the Ahis. He 
names only five statues of victors by Lysippos: those of Troilos,' victor 
in the two- and four-horse chariot-races; of Philandridas*and of Polyda- 
mas,* victors in the pankration; of Cheilon,'* victor in wrestling, and of 
Kallikrates," victor in the hoplite-race. Of these, the only two which 
can come into consideration arc those of the two pancratiasts; and one 
of these, that of Polydamas, can at once be eliminated; for this small 
head can have had nothing to do with the pretentious monumenr men- 
tioned by Pausanias in these words: 6 ii ixi r^ ^aBptf t(^ in^iiS^ 
Awrlinrov y.iv i<TTiv ipyov, iiiyi.cToi bi ATrdfrwi' ^ivtro tpBgitinav, n.rX 

■Michaelis, pp. 451 f.. no. (>\% Sptcimrns. I. PJ. XL; FurtwawiKlw. Mf., p. 297, fig. 12S. Jif». 
p. S1^ liK. "il; Uracr, R. M., IV, \m'>. pp. 189 f., »nd ]^>. VIII-l\i Springrr-Michael», p. UK 
fig. 600i Clarac, V, 7B8, 1973 iccc- It viaj f«iin<l in )7Win the niina of Hadiian'* villa >■ Tinfi> 

'VI, 1.4. »VI.2.l. 'VI.S.l. •VI,<.6. 'VI, 17.3. 
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Fragments of the base of this monument have been recovered, and it 
Stood in a pare of the Altis' too far removed from the spot where the 
statue of Philandridas stood, or from that where the marble head was 
found. Our choice is limited to the statue of the Akarnanian, the tenth 
in the series of 168 victors- named by Pausanias in his first epkodos. 
We can determine very closely the position of these first few statues 
in the Altis. Pausanias begins his enumeration Iv BtiiS. tow vaov r^j 
"H/ws, in the northwest of the sacred enclosure.' He is often loose 
in his employment of words to denote locations, and especially so in 
that of the terms iv Se^ia and kv ipirrtfi^, which must sometimes be 
interpreted from the viewpoint of the spectator, and sometimes from 
that of a piven monument. We shall show in Chapter VIII that these 
words in this connection must be taken as referring to the temple pro 
perjonOt and consequently to the southern side of the Hcraion. The 
marble head was found in this neighborhood, in the wall of some late 
Byzantine huts behind the southern end of the stadion-hall of the Great 
Gymnaston, 23.50 meters north of its southeastern comer and 5 meters 
east of its back wall,* and consequently very near the Heraion. Inas- 
much as the inscribed tablet from the base of the statue of Troilos,* 
the sixth statue mentioned by Pausanias, and the inscribed base of the 
monument of Kyniska,* the seventh, were both found in the ruins of the 
Prvtancion nearby, and the basis of the statue ofSophios,^ the twenty- 
second in the series, was discovered also in this part of the Altis, in the 
bed of the Kladcos,' we can conclude that all four monuments origi- 
nally stood near together, and in the order named by Pausianias, along 
the southern side of the Heraion. TTie remarkably good preservation 
of the surface of the marble head points to the fact that it was set up in 
a sheltered place.' Furthermore, the unfinished condition of the back 
hair, which is only roughly blocked out, so that not even the contour 
of the locks is indicated, shows that the statue was intended to be set 
up against a soUd background, t.<'.,in frontof a wall, niche, or column." 



*EascofthcicmplcorZcus;Kc la/ra. Ch. VIII, p. 342. n. 4. 

*Scc lilt in Hrdc, pp. 3 f. Here nm. 91 and IJ6 refer to ihe time victor. 

»VI, l.J. •fiiWo', V. Of., p. 209. See I'lam A and B. 

»P.. vr. 1.4. •?.. VI. 1.6. 'R, VI. 3.2. 

•Sec Insthf. s. 01., not. Ifef, (TfoiloO, UO (Kynitki), 172 [Sophion). See Plans A and B. 

1 his (act, tuKciher wiili its place of findinf not fit rcont tlie Grot Gyninaiiani led Tteu to 
believe thai (he scaiuc once aJoincd the intciiot of the cKcicitt-plicc of the athletes: BiiAe, v. 
ffl.. P.209. 

"The PraKJielian fftmuj ximihrly showt an itnfini*hcd irearineni of the back ha!r; in fact the 
•nttrebactof iheitaiiietscitelcMly done(£iVi/cc. t>. 0/.. p. 20], fie 2.>5), though cliiiel-raspjsliow 
a lubicqueni ;iitcmpt to lietTi-t ii. Thii condition led Treu at firit {Jiugrab. t. Oi., V, p. \0; fol- 
lAWcd by Fiinwarnelcr, \tp., p. 30S, n. 7; Miv., p. 531, n. !) lo believe that the itatue wat made 
at Olympia «iih [CKard to itit potitipn in the Heraion. Later (Bildte. t. 01., pp. 204~S) Treu 
believed thai this mctcly indicated cliai the ttaiuc wat intended (o sund ai;ainsi a wall; and 
since the prevent ba«c it not the iiriginal one (ice Bullc, ap»d Puriold, F.ttthmssf e. 01,, II, pp. 
157 r.>, thai (he scaruc va not oritfinally meant for the tcmpir, bin was moved thiiWr. perhaps 
to Nero's Jay; *■/. also Wrrnicke, /fr., IX. IS94. pp, 108 (. Pot the W^rmr/, mentioned by P^ 
V. 17.3. and found in the ccUa of the Hcraion on May $, 1X77. k* BiUu. t. 01., Tafelbd., Pit. 
XLIX-LIII; TextbJ-. pp. 194 f. and figs. 22i-2i4- 
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From this f»ct we may conclude that the statue of Philandn'das, and 
perhapsthoseof some of the other victors Brst mentiont.>d by Pausanias, 
stood on the southern stylobate of the Heraion,overagainsr the columiu 
of the peristyle. 

THE DATES OF PH1LANDUIDA5 AND LYSIPPOS. 

The date of the victory of Philandridas is not recorded, but it 
probably must lie within the years of the activity of Lysippos. wiio 
made the statue.* On the principle which has been sufficiently dem- 
onstrated in my monograph d/ olympionicarum Statuist that statuet 
of nearly contemporaneous victors were grouped together in th« 
Altis, as well as those of the same family and state, or those who had 
been victorious in the same contest, I have already in that work' pro* 
posed 01. 102 or 01. 103 ( = 372 or 368 B.C.) as the probable date of hii 
victory, as his statue stands among those of victors, none of whom couU 
have won later than 01. 104 (=364 B.C.). The first six named by 
Pausanias are Eleans and the dates of their victories fall between 0I». 
94 and 104 (=404- and 364 B. C); the sixth, Troilos, is known to have 
won his two victories in 01s. 102 and 103.' None of the next seven 
Spartans — among whose statues that of Philandridas was placed — can 
be dated later than 01. 97 ( = 392 R. C), while most of them belong to 
thecloseof the fifth century B.C. Sostratos of Sikyon won in the same 
contest in which Philandridas did in 01. 104 (=364 B.C.);' and doubt- 
less his two other known victories should be assigned to the two suc- 
ceeding Olympiads. To bring Philandridas down as far as Ol. 107 
( = 352 B. C.) is unwarranted, since no statue of so late a date stf>od in 
this vicinity. On the other hand, to place his victory earlier than 
01. 102, is also out of the question, owing to the inexpediency of dating 
Lysippos so early. Doubtless, therefore, his statue by Lysippos was 
placed in the Spartan group about the same time that the image of 
Troilos, by the same sculptor, was placed among the Eleans. This it 
an independent argument, then, for so early a date for Lysippos.' 

Percy Gardner, in the discussion of the date of this artist," has shown 
how slight is the evidence for any date later than 320 B. C. The dale 

"However, Lysippos made ilic itituc of I'»lyi)4in4s urSkiiiuti.04. whtj won the panki^tttoM in 
01.93 ( = 408 B. C), minyjfalt aficr ihr vicrnry; »cr P.. VI, 51; H><lr, 47; FoeriCCT, 179; 
H. L. van Urlichi. Utbe' Crirtk. Kunfljchnfnt/ilfT. Dim. inauK.. 1887. p. 16. >P. 37. 

•tntekr. p. 01., 166; </■ P., V[, I. 4 (both vieioriet wrangly in Ot. 103>: Hjede. 6; Foerctcr, 39 
and 345. 
•D»ie Eiven by P.. VI, 4.2. Swt Hyde, 37; Foemct. J49, 35J. W. 

*For the earlier daiiiiK af).>»ippoi, tec Winter, /i., VII. 1S92, p. 169 (who bcKim ihc anin'i 
activity wJih tKe tcvcniici). Trcti, HUdte. p. OL, p. Ill, and Milchhocfer, Attk. SrW. fv* 
H. Btittiit. p, 66, n. 2; \vt alio Hyde, pp. 26-7. (who sivet the iculpior*! aitiitic activity ai Ob. 
103-115 = J68^J20 B.C.); E.,V Gardner. Scidfl., pp. 316-217, who date* his activitr 366-3 W 
'*. C-i P. G»"ln«*, infta, ntxt oflie. 

ViOi, pp. 243-24"*; on p. 245 he gayi: "Tliere it »omf eviJence for »orl tr 

- than B. C. 330. And if he were bom. ai >ccn» probable, about B. C 

•A commtukont, in be executed mainly by hii pupil*, for Kvenl 
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of (he second Olyi 



>r Cheilon of Pati 



second uiympic victory ol Cheilon oi ratrai, whose statue was 
by Lysippos, c;in not he later than 320 B. C* Pausanias quotes the 
inscription on the base of the statue to the effect that Cheilon diet! in 
battle and whs buried for his valor's sake hy the Achxan people. He 
infers the date of his death by reference to the date uf Lysippos as 
cither 338 B.C. (Chxroneia) or 322 H.C. (Lamia). In another passage, 
VII, 6.5, he says that the Olympic guide told him that Cheilon was 
the only Achxan who fought at Lamia. Gardner justly remarks 
that either of these dates, the two occasions in the lifetime of Lysip- 
pos when the Achaeans took part in an important war, fall within the 
dates of the anist's activity.' The dates of the two hoplite victories 
of Kallikrates of Magnesia, on the Meander, whose statue was also 
the work of Lysippos, must be left indeterminate.' Gardner also shows 
that the wish not to separate Lysippos from the Apoxyomenos has been 
the real reason which has influenced .so many archasologists to extend 
his activity to the end of the fourth century,* and to explain away 
the evidence for an earlier date offered by the statue of Troilos, who 
won his second victory in 368 B. C. If we once for all give up the 
Apoxyomenas, the difficulty uf an early dating disappears, as does also 
the theory that Skopas could have strongly influenced the youthful 
Lysippos as a master would InHuence a pupil, and it becomes clear 
that this influence must have been mutual, that of one great contem- 
porary upon another. Although Lysippos worked longer, as is attested 
by his work for Alexander and his generals, he could have been but 
little if any younger than either Skopas or Praxiteles, from both of 
whom he learned. We have already quoted Homolle' as saying that 
an analysis of the style of the Agias discloses the mixed influences of 
Praxiteles and Skopas, as well as the independent work of Lysippos, 
in the pose, proportions, and whole type of the figure. 

Lysippos w:is :i great reformer in art, breaking aw:iv from Argive 
and Polykleitan traditions, even though he called the Doryphoros as 
well as Nature his master^ and though the influence of Polyklcitos is 
visible in the body of the Agios, just as that of Skopas in the treatment 
of its forehead, eyes, and mouth, and in the intensity of its expression. 
Evidently he was strongly affected by the work of his great prtdcces- 

'P., VI, 4, 6-7; Hyd*. 41; K<.*i«tf, 3M and 392. who, (.n the biiit of/. C. B.. p. 7S. (o no. 9Jb, 
dxn die v^ciofiet 01*. (?) 112 and 113 (-3J2 and 32H B. C). 

•L. c, p. 246. 

•P., VI, 17, 3; Hyde, 175; Focmer. JWand 397 (- 01.. ? ID in^ 114.- J28 uA 324 B. C.*a 
ihc bui* of f. G. B.. p. 75). 

*£.(., FiinwicnBler, whoKivn JS0-3X B.C. at the period of hii iniitk activity: V».. p. 523. 
11.3. 

^B. C. 11., XXI, 1897, p. 598 (and copi<d in XXllI, IB99, p. 421). The Agi^ ii but tlii^tlr 
Imm than the Hrmtt, if we accept FurlwacnKler's dxting for the Utter, about 343 B. C: Mf., 
pp. 3O7-308i Mtt., pp. 529-531. Brunn hiid rcicatdcd the Hrrmei ai a jrouihful work of Prax- 
ildo: Dttmiht JtmnJithau, VIII. 1882. pp. 16S f. Puieold, Aufiattu E. Curiiin gtviiJnfi, 
pp. 233 r. aiul S. Rciiuch. Gaz. Arch.. 1887. p. 282. d. 9. had usigncd it to the rear 363 B. C 
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sors and contemporaries, but developed at the same time new and inde- 
pendent tendencies. Thus the PkHandridas must have been — ^just as 
the lost statue of Troilos — ^an early work of the master, whereas the 
yfgi'as was the work of his mature genius. The difference between the 
two can thus be explained by the lapse of time between them, and by 
the influences that surrounded the youthful artist; but the similarities 
between them arc. at the same time, sinkinp, and there is httle resem- 
blance in either to the Apoxyomenos. This is another link in the 
chain of evidence that the latter work could not have been produce<I 
by the same artist; for artists do not radically change their style after 
many years uf work, and Lysippos must have been at lease fifty 
years old when he created the Apas. 

The identification of this marble head with that of the victor statue 
of the Akarnanian pancratiast by Lysippos raises two questions which 
we shall briefly examine: whether the statues in the Aliis were ever 
made of marble, and whether Lysippos ever worked in that material. 
The first of these questions will be left for the following chapter; the 
second will be discussed in the present connection. 

LYSIPPOS AS A WORKER IN M.^RBLE, AND 
ST.ATUE "DOUBLES." 

To regard a marble statue as an original wort of Lysippos, who has 
been looked upon almost universally as a sculptor in bronze exclusively, 
seems at first sight to he bascles.s. Pliny certainly classed Lysippos 
among the bronze- workers, for in the preface to his account of bronze- 
founders' he tells us that this artist produced 1,500 statues, and doubt- 
less wc are to infer that the historian regarded them all as being made 
of metal. He funher' speaks of Lysippos' contributions to the (ars) 
jtatuaria, and it seems clear that this term, as the modern title of Book 
XXXIV, is to be taken in its narrow sense of sculpture in bronze as op- 
posed xojculptura,^ that in maiblc. How firmly the belief is established 
that Lysippos worked only in bronze can be seen from the following 
words of Overbeck: "Zh beginmn iit mil wiedfrholttr Uervorhebung 
der duTchaus un%:veifelhaften tind tvichttg^n Tatsach/ dais Lysippos 
aussckiies slick Erzgifsscr tvar."^ That Lysippos was preeminently a 
bronze-worker, and that his ancient reputation was due chiefly to 
his bronze work, can not be doubted. But to say that he never 
essayed to produce works in marble, as so many other Greek artists 




»ff. flf., XXXIV. 37. 

*tbid., 61 f. 

■The two are fAnirkticd in XXXV. !56; C^"*! JaudM H Paiii/lfit fm" fiaititm matrtn ttuis- 
turatil natuariac i(>iiptiiratgi4f{^ tttUpluriie) dixit, VK. Cf. i»*/rii, Ch. Vil.p. J24, n. 4. llwyMc 
bIk contrasted in XXXVI, 15. Sfulgiivra i* the mgJrni litlc nf BL XXXVl. 

*1I. p. 150. Sec ;iliu (tulle, p. U7. AmaniiK rcccni writer) who oppote thii view are Koepf)^ 
' ***•«>« Mifx. d. Or., p. 29, and Prcuner. of. cit., pp. 46-7. 
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did who were famed as bronze-workers,' is, as one writer has lately 
expressed it, a kindischfs Vorurihni.^ That marble work was done 
in his studio, if not by his hand, is well attested by the reliefs from 
the base of the victor statue of Polydamas mentioned above, which 
have been generally referred to Lysippos' pupils.* These are too 
damaged to be used as exact evidence of his style, but the Icrs of Poly- 
damas himself, in the central relief, so far as their contour cun be made 
out, are thin and sinew>',as we should expect in Lysippan work, and this 
relief doubtless would have been reRardcd as the work of the master 
himself, if it had not been taken for granted that he worked only in 
bronze. But for the same assumption some critics would have seen 
an original from the hand of I.ysippos in the statue of Agias at least, 
if not in the others of the Delphian group.' It will be interesting to 
rehearse some of the arguments by which the statue of Agias has been 
adjudged a copy.' 

Ii hub been generally assumed that the original group of statues at 
Pharsalos was of bronze (though we have no proof that it may not have 
been of marble), while the one at Delphi was copied almost, if not quite, 
simultaneously in marble" — so faithfully, mdced, that even the proper 
marble support to the figure of Agias was omitted. While Humollc 
notes the absence of this support as evidence of the marble statue being 
an exact copy of iheoriginai bronze, Gardner arguesthat this proves a free 
imitation, where the support was not needed.' The inexact modchng 
of the hair, since hair can not be rendered so perfectly in marble as in 
bronze, has been adduced as a sign that the marble statue was a copy of 
the bronze original. This in itself is a weak argument, since the slight 
and sketchy treatment of the hair of the llrrmrsof Praxiteles— -which is, 
for the most part, merely blocked out* — might with just as good reason 
be used a£ evidence that that statue is only a copy, especially as we know- 
that Praxiteles also worked in bronze." The omission of the artist's 

'71)u« ihc Sikviinian Knnarhn; worked in niMbIt, btiiiiM, goU and ivory, and cedar-wood: 
Pliny, //. .v.. XXXIV. 50 ami 75; XXXVL 41; P., II, !0,5; IX, 10.2; «c. 
'f. Sptro. U'oeh. /. kl. PkUologu, XXI. I'XM. col. 792 (in hit review oT my dt alymp. &tt. a 

•Sfc BiUtr. p. 0/..T.MW., PI. LV, 1-3; TwW, pp. 209 f. 

•Thit ij tut>staiiually IVcuiicr's r'\tni:«f. tU., pp, WHO ud ^6-t7i (he Uwr ricw of P, WiJ* 
tcri ibat ihc Delphi gnxip ira» older ihan ckc nanit k PhaiMtoi has already been mrntioDed 
sitpra, p. 29:;»«-SirJ. \{u€n. Aiad.. 191 J, III. no. 4. pp. *4-4>. 

*ln W. /. ^., XI, 1907, PI). 414-lf), i atEUtd tliat ilKstaiut of .Agiatwai an oritiul and not a 
copy; in th* present worit rhii view it wmcwhar moditied. 

*So Homolle, B. C. //.. XXIII, 1899, pp. U5 and 459; S. Kcinarh, C. R. Aeai. Imf., 1900, pp. 
8 f-i H, Lcckit, Jtn. dfs kiMiri ifixi/nnf/, 1), 1900, pp. 19S i., Gardrtcr, Hhk., p. 441; I>. Gardner, 
y. It, S„ XXIII. p. 127; (/. Prcuncr. op. ri'l.. p. 3fi; cic. Humobc. /. e., p. 471. layx thai if the 
yigiai in a copyi 'Vftt Cfiut J'unr toptt 4iutkfntijtu immfJiaU, cotlfmporaim dm nadiit." The 
view that ihe Delphi Koup wu nm uriRtnal ii wdl expieittd by P. Wuliert, 1. 1., p. SO, who lays 
(hat "nitmami iit drlfhiukrn Stattu it /ufr Orif'*^ dtt Lyiippat trkiAtttn tvird." 

'Hit., p. 441. n. 1; only two tmall marble prop*. rcarhJnit to the calves, suppoet the anklet. 

n'hii lie utmrni f;ive< the impre£«ion of lexcute and profiuicn; icc Futtwaenxl^r. .If;*., p. 509. 

•Ptiny, //. A'., XXXIV, 69-71 [hn of bronu wtwlw). 
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signature on the base of the Jgias has also been taken to indicate that 
some pupil of Lysippos (Lysistratos, for example) did the work of trans- 
ference in the master's studio under his supervision and doubtless from 
his model. 

Despite all such arguments, which prove linle, it must be admitted 
rhat the t-areless finish of the Delphian statue is not what we should 
expect in a masterpiece by so renowned a sculptor as Lysippos, as the 
statue can not be said to be a lirst-ratc work of art. But that it was made 
under the direct supi-rvision of Lysippos can hardly be questioned. It 
seems reasonable ro bplievc that Daochos, who employed the great 
artist in the one case, would not have trusted a mere copyist in the other, 
or one who was free to indulge his individual taste in detail^,* especially 
as the statue was to be placed in so prominent a place as Delphi. He 
probably gave the orders for the two statues at the same time, and 
Lysippos must have had the oversight of the Delphian one. So it seems 
best to rtgard the statue of Agias as a "double," and not as a copy ir 
the later sen.se of the word. The custom of making such doubles poei 
back at least to the middle of the sixth century B. C. Thus the statue 
of the Delian jipoUo by Angelion and Tcktaios. known as the "Healtr" 
iOvKuK),'' had a "double" in both Delphi' and Athens.* Similarly the 
PItiUsian Apollo of Branchidai near Miletos, by the elder Kanachos,' 
had a double in Thebes known Tn&xht Ism enian Apollo, which Patisanias 
says differed from the one in Miletos neither in form nor size, but only 
in material, for it was of cedar-wood,* while the Milesian one was of 
bronze. Furtwaengler^ has demonstrated that contemporary doubles 
of works by Polykleitos, Pheidias, and Praxiteles existed. The 
case of the statues of the athlete Agias at Pharsalos and at Delphi 
is paralleled by that of the Olympic victor Promachos, who had 
statues, probably alike, both at Olympia and in his native city Pel- 
lene.* A double of the base of the Niki of Paionios at Oiympia was 
discovered at Delphi," and a fine head in the collection of Miss 
Hertz in Rome is from the same original.'* A Polykleitan head 

tMcchanK-iilly exact copies wt re unknown in ili< fourtti centur)- B. C. Futiwacngli-t hat thaws 
llut such cugiks begin %a be made in ihc second century B. C, or postiblyac ilic tnil of the third, 
and bctanie coniniun only in the km: V(bfr Slal«^n<vpun m .■ilutiitm, 18%. 

'It is men tinned by PanHnlii, IX. 35.3, and the flirnimc "OWioj" by Siraba, XIV. 1,6 (C. 
6JS); it isdeicfibed by riuurth. rf^ Muika, U ( = 1136 A), and Maciobiuf. Sat., I, 171J. 

•SrhuL. «n Pindar. OL. XIV, Id, Bfiecfch, p. 2'ii. 

•Bcfcter, ,<«/-■<(, gf„p, 299, S--); rj. Arhen., X, 34 (p. 414 f.). It appnfc on AthenUn coini 
»Uo; ice Frax«r, V, p. ]74, (ij(s. 8-9. 

•1'., VIII, H6.3, P[it.y, U. A'.. XXXIV, 7S. Cf. Brunn, I, pp. 74 f. 'P., IX, lO.Z. 

*0p. (it. The irantfrrcnce i(i the minor art* — rclicfi, cuinj, semi and vitr-painiinRt— wu. 
or«ijrsc. especially common at all timft. Ste ain F. Hauier, Dii neu-Atliielun Rtittfi, 1889, 
and FlaKh. A. Z.. XXXVI. 1878, p. 119. 

•P.,VI,Ji.5 3nd VII, 27.5. Hcwonthc paiikratianinOI.94 (=404 B.C.):Hrde.81; PoerMct. 
386. 

•i', C. //., XXI, 1897, pp. 616-20 (Horaolle). 

"S<e Amduni:. R. M.. IX. 1894, pp, 162 f. and PI. VII. Cf., Trni. BUdu. t. 01., pp. 190-191. 
uid U- 221 fi, on pp. l3tt-lS9. 
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in the British Museum, similar to that of the lyestmacoU AlhUte 
(PI. 19), seems to be a contemporary replica of an original of tht fifth 
t'enniry R. C Such examples {and many more could be cited) show 
the difference between contemporary "doubles" and the later copies 
of Grcelc masterpieces. The former are Greek originals in a very 
true sense, made, as we assume the A^ias was, under the direct super- 
vision of noted sculptors. In this sense only the Delphian statue 
should be called a copy. 

HEAD OF A STATUE OF A BOY FROM SPARTA. AND THE 

ART OF SKOPAS. 

Wc shall next discuss the beautiful Pentelic marble head of a boy, 
with a lion's scalp drawn over the top so that the muzzle comes down 
over the forehead, which is said to have been discovered near the 
Akropolis at Sparta in 1908 (FiR. 



72). This head was for a time 
in the University Museum, Phil- 
adelphia, and later was exhibited 
at the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. At last accounts ir was in 
private possession in Philadel- 
phia. It has been published as 
the head of a youthful Herak!cs 
by my colleague, Professor W. N. 
Bates, in the American Journal 
of Arckaology} Of its style he 
says: "The points of resem- 
blance which the Philadelphia 
Heracles bears to the heads from 
the Tcgcan pediments are so 
many snA so striking that they 
must all be traced back to the 
same sculptor; and that he was 
Skopastherecan be little doubt." 
He therefore concludrs that it is 
" probably a very good copy of a 
lost work of Skopas."^ A little later, Dr. L. D. Caskey, of the 
Museum in Boston, found these resemblances hardly close enough, 
in view of the influence of Skopas on later Greek sculpture, to justify 
so definite an attribution.* Me found them confined to the upper part 
of the face, while he believed that the lower portion resembled heads 
which could be assigned to Praxiteles or his inRuencc, and conse- 

7- //. S. XXIX. 1909, pp. I Sl-2. fig. 1 a ami b (K. H. MaiOiall). 

»Xril,lW9, pp. iil-7, with PI. IV and fig). X-i (A hfjd (if Hnack* in the style o\ ScopM.) 

miJ.,pp. ISbind IS7. Wu//i.Mo//'iiu^rt/ir«i//f»>,Vni,no.46(Aug.,19IO),p.26. 



Fig. 72.— Marble Hcid uf a Boy. found 
near the Akropujis. Sparra. In 
Private Possession in Philadelphia, 
U. S. A. 
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qticntly he pronounced the head "an eclectic work m which features 
borrowed from Skopas and Praxiteles have been combined with an 
unusually successful efiVct." 

As Dr. B:itc£ points out, there is no recorded statue of Heraklcs tijr 
Skopas which corresponds with this head. The stone one mentioned 
by Paus^nias as standing in the Gymnasion at Sikyon' has been thougbi 
by the authors of the Nmnisviaik Comtnenlary on Pausanias to be 
reproduced on a Sikyonian copper coin of the age of Geta, now in ibc 
British Museum.* Many statues and busts scattered in European mu- 
seums, wliich represent a beardless Ilcrakles and show Skopaic influence, 
have been traced back to this original.^ However, the coin represents 
the hero wenrinj; a wreath, and so, if it was copied from the ori^na) in 
the Gymnasiiin, the latter could not have been the prototj'pe of the 
head under disciission. 

It is now universally acknowledged that all constructive criticism of 
the art of Skopas must be based on a study of the heads found at Tcgca. 
Besides thosu discovered in 1879, and now in the National Museum 
in Athens,* two other male heads (in addition to the torso of a female 
figure draped as an Amazon, and a head on the same scale which prot>- 
ably belongs to it, as both are of Parian marble, representing probably 
/italattta of the East pediment) were discovered by M. Mendel in his 
excavations of the temple of Atlicna Alea in 1900-1901, and referred to 
the pedimental groups described by Pausanias.* Asoneofthese(Fig.73) 
is characterized by a lion's scalp worn as a helmet, the hero's face 
fitting into the jaws, its teeth showing above his forehead, it has been 
regarded as the head from a statue of Hcrakles, although Pausanias 
mentions no such statue in his enumeration of the figures composing the 
group of the Eastern pediment, and although it is difficult to explain 
the presence of the hero in the group of the Western pediment, which 
represented the battle between bis son Tclcpbos and Achilles. Mendel 
considers this head to be inferior in workmanship to the others, and so 
refers it to the school of Skopas rather than to the master himself, and 
designates it "un travail d'aUlier." In describing it, however, he 
says: " tous ces caractires-, qui sont ceux des fetes du Musee central, u 

>II, 10.1. 

'K. Imhodf-BIuroet and P. Gardner, p. JO (reprinted from mrticUf which appeirc'J in tk« 
/;/,$., Vl-Vlll. 18BS-1887)- 

•Di»cu»scd by Grarf. R. St., IV, ISm. pp. 18M-226. For the coin, lec UiJ., pp. 212-14, 

•For ilic twoheadsorhcrue*. sieKabbadia*. pp. IS^ f.-noi. 179, ISOiStau, Mathret et Rnmut, 
p. 33; B. B.ni.. +4;Comi£non, Il.pp, 23'Afiit.. l1Sandll9;.*nr Dfnt«.. I. J. I88S. PI. X.XXV. 
2-J, 4-S (fr«m ca«0; Mtlehhotfer. A. M„ iV, 1S79, pp. 1)3-4, noB. 24-35; G. Trcu. A. Z.. 
XXXVIII, l««0,pp. yBf.; \.Mttur>v, 7./\lJth'. f. kild. A'uBrt, XVII, 1882, pp. J22 f; Baum. Ill, 
pp. 1667 f. xnd I)k>> VH ^nJ VH; *«" Sybcl, tViUttitK. i. Kvmt, pp. 2>S \.\ Spnii|;cr-Mich*- 
elis, p. 306. fiB>- 5«, a. b; Gardner, Ubk., p. 412, H- lOS; von Mach. W>. 

'VIII. 4.1.6-7; «cr McDilcl. J?. C.//..X.\V. 1901. pp. 2S7f.. and PU. IV, VC-hcdorAiiUcitan. 
VI { = toisfflof Atabnta?>.Vn.VIII (-hcadi of Herakle.); fiatdncr. /ft*., p. 416. fig. I06v ha* 
fecon>truct«d the JialanU fiom ]'lt. IV and V] just mentioned. 
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Tttrouvfttt dans nolu teU d'Hinules,"^ Here we have a head of a 
youthful Herakles (or of some hero who has horrowed his .ittribvite of 
the lion's skin — perhiips Tt'Iephos), whii^h, if not by Skopas himself, 
is still :i work of his school reprnducing all his characteristics; conse- 
quently, of all these beads from Icgca, it is with ibis one chiefly 
that wc should compare the head from Sparta similarly covered with a 
lion's scalp. 

'I"hough badly injured* it is still possible to sec in this head of the 
so-called HerakUs found at Tegea, both in full view and in profile, the 



Fic. 73. — So-catled Head of Hcraklcs, from 
Tcgca. by Skopas. National Museum, 
Athens. 

characteristic Skopaic expression of passion, and to discover the means 
by which the artist clTcctcd it. The expression is due in great measure 
to the upward direction of the gaze, and to the hea%'y overshadowing 
of the deep-sei eyes. It is further enhanced by the contracted brow, 
dilated nostril, and half-open, almost panting, mouth, whose parted lips 
clearly disclose the teeth. The iitructure of the head is in keeping 
with the strength of character portrayed; the skull is very deep from 
front to back, and its framework is massive and bony; the face is broad 
and short and the chin is heavy; cvrryrhing emphasizes the impression 
of a virile and muscular warrior violently engaged in the fray. The 
subjects of the two pedimental groups — the Kalydonian boar hunt and 
the battle between Achilles and Telephos— justified the expression of 

'1. c. p. 259. Thchcatl has been rcsiucetl by a Gctmaii uulpcur, jnilihechin apixaistu hare 
been (nadc too rctrcatinc: ttvEncyl, i}r(l,,lltheiJ.,Ti)l. XII. /, p. "GTcrkArt," PI. III. Jis.6]. 
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unrestrained violence which we sec in this and the other male hcaiii, 
and gave the sculptor an opportunity to represent his heroes in tfae 
excitement of action and danger. To effect this intensity of expression 
Skopas relied mainly on the treatment of the eye. In one of the heaiis 
(the unhelmeted one in Athens) the gaze is not turned upwards as in the 
fierakUs, nur are the neck-muscles strained as in the others, and yet 
the expression is even more violent than in them. Thus it is the mod- 
cHng of the flesh about the eye which is the real distinguishing feature 
of Skopas' work. In describing the helmeted head in Athens, E. A. 
Gardner says: 

"The eyes are set very deep in (heir sockets, and heavily overshadowed, at 
their inner corners, by the strong projection nf the brow, which docs not, 
however, as in some later examples of a similar intention on the part of the 
artist, meet the line of the nose at an acute angle, but arches away from it in i 
bold curve. .At rhcotitcr cornets rhe eyes arc also heavily overshadowed, here 
by a projectinfrmass of flesh or muscle which overhangs and actually hides in 
part the upper lid. The eyes are very wide-open — with a dilation whicb 
comes from lixing the eyes upon a distant abject — and therefore suggest the 
far-away look associated with a passionate nature."' 

COMR^RISON OF THE TEGEA HEADS AND THE 
HEAD FROM SPARTA. 

It is to the facial characteristics in the Tegea heads that Or. Bate* 
calls .ittcntion in basing his argument for the Skopaic origin of the head 
from Sparta: the forehead horizontally divided by a median line, the 
swelling, prominent brow, the deep-set eyes with their narrow lids — 
only 2 mm. wide — embedded in the projecting flesh at the outci cor- 
ners, and the parted mouth. He also sees a resemblance in the small 
round curls bunclted together above the ears. But if there are resem- 
blances (especially in the modeling of the eyes) there arc also great 
differences observable in the Tegea heads and the one from Sparta. 
Let us confine our comparison of the latter with the Hfrakles of the 
Tegea pediment, though the comparison with any of the other malt 
heads would lead to substantially the same results. 

In the first place the structure of the two heaJs in question is very 
different. As the head from -Sparta is broken in two at the ears and the 
whole back part is missing, we can not tell whether it had the great 
depth ofthe one from Tegea. Hut ofthe massive, bony framework of the 
latter there is little trace in the former. In the Tegea example we arc 
struck with the squareness of the head and the breadth of the central 
part of the f.ice; the sides do not gradually converge toward the middle, 
but seem to form distinct planes. The distance between the eyes is 
also in keeping with the breadth ofthe skull as measured between the 
ears; the breadth of the face almost equals it£ length from the top of 
the forehead to the chin, and this fact, together with the massive, promi- 

iprwn hitAialanca of Tcgra, in /■ W. S., XXVI, 1906, pp. ni->, <iiioied in part by Dt. 
'tV9- 155-6. 
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nent chin, gives an element of squareness to the whole.' On the other 
hand, the head from Sparta has a long, narrow face whose sides softly 
converge toward the middle In beauciful curves about the cheeks; its 
chcck-boncs arc not so high nor so prominent as those of the other; it 
ends in a delicate, almost eJFcminatc chin, which slightly retreats and 
gives the whole lower part of the face an oval structure, thus recalling 
Praxiteles and fourth-century Attic works. The length of the face is 
accentuated by the considerable height to which the head rises above 
the forehead, in contrast with the flatness of the skull in the example 
from Tcgea. The eyes are not so wide-Ofwn; they are longer and not 
so swollen nor compressed toward the centre; if we view the two heads 
from the side, we see that the eye-socket in the Tegea head is larger and 
appreciably deeper than in the one from Sparta. 

Apart from these surface differences in the structure of the head and 
face, it is in the resultant expression that we see the greatest divergence 
from the Skopaic type. This seems to me to be fundamentally differ- 
enr in the Sparta head. In the Ileraktes, as in all the other Tegea male 
heads, and even in those of the boar and the dogs, the really charac- 
teristic feature, which differentiates them from all other works of Greek 
sculpture, is the passionate intensity of their expression. The one 
unforgettable impression left on the spectator by them all is this 
expression of violent and unrestrained passion, which the sculptor has 
succeeded in imparting to the marble. This is what marks him as the 
master of passion and the originator of rhe dramatic tendencies carried 
to such lengths in the Hellenistic schools of sculpture; it is this which 
explains Kallistratos' characterization of his works as being a'Atoxci kqX 
litaro. fiavia^} The head from Sparta shows only a little of this intensity. 
Notwithstanding the similar upward gaze and slightly parted lips, the 
intention of the artist seems to have been to portray the hero in an atti- 
tude of expectancy, tempered by a look almost of calmness. The look 
is deeply earnest, but not violent; it is even melancholy- It is this last 
feature, the delicate and compelling melancholy of the face, which 
impressed me most on first viewing it. This is further enhanced by 
the full, soft modeling of the lower face, that gives to the whole a deli- 
cate, almost effeminate character, which strongly reminds us of Praxi- 
tclean heads. In fact, the shape of the lips and the modeling of the 



'II wii chirSy lilt ptcpiiiidcfancr of rhr Icwci parr nf (hr ficc over the Upper, in cniucqiifDce 
of thclaiffcchin and ttronglyrnirkcd chc«l:-bonec. that led Trcu to predicate PHoponncnin rather 
(ban Attic influence in th« Tegea li«ads: .1. M., Vl, 1)^81, p. AW. lie found iliccn Poly Lima it 
in chaiacicr, » did al»o Giaef, /. c, p. 210, Furtwacngler, Mp., p. 523, and Colliifnon, II, p. 
259. L. (t. Karndl, however, long aRn cnmS.ncd the theory of Prloponncaian influence, and 
found analnKics in Rfth-ceni uf y Aiiit works ufiht tiiiicof Phridiai.a* well a » in wurlu from the 
bc&iDninKuf ihc fuurtli century K. C: tn /. /f..V. VII, UHb. pp. 114 f. 

^Dtxriftiones suu.. tt (in PhUoiiraii optfo, rA. Kayier.p. 891). He alto layt (iAi'if.) that Skopas 

Jff«V^ 4C turn tirivmlat cn-qS^iiili t^i- rov J-VsVann iifiiiturp/^lai' iV Bto.fo^[ar iv>q«>. TKc wordl 

with which Diodor.n (Frmui- 1, Uk. XXVI) L-hain-tcriaed Praxicek*. a* o ha><iMi&ii 4*fw» «w 
>(Otwif <P70(t rd rjj ^vx^ wiflri. apply much bctiM lo Skopas, for I'rasiiclci' "cmotiom «f the 
loul" arc tnood and tcmpMamcni laihcr than emoiian and pastion. 
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Besh on either side of the mouth, together with the soft, dimpled chin, 
have little in cummon with the massive strength and remarkable ani- 
mation of the 'i'cgea heads. As Dr. Caskey has intimated, if wc had 
only the lower ponion of the face for comparison, we should be inclined 
to ascribe it to the influence of Praxiteles. If we considered the upper 
part only, resemblances to SIcopaic work seem well marked; but if we 
takeintoaccGunt theexprcssionof thefaceasawholc.wesee that it lack* 
the mosc essential of Skopaic features, the look of passionate intensity. 
Consequently we shall Bnd it difficult to bring the head into sucli close 
relation to that artist; for here there is little analogy to the vigorous 
warrior types of the Tegea pediments. Foritsquictermien it mi^t be 
bettertocompareit with the bead of Atalanta,' though none of the gentle 
pathos or eagerness of the Spaita head is there visible. The Alalanlti, 
though full of vigorous life, utterly lacks the unrestrained passion so 
characteristic of her brothers; her eyes are not so deeply set, nor so wide- 
open; they are narrower and longer, and are not over-hung at the outer 
corners by heavy masses of flesh.- In speaking of the absence of these 
rolls of muscle, E. A. Gardner notes a curious peculiarity; "This is 
a clearly marked, though delicately rounded, roll of flesh between the 
brow and the upper eyelid, which is continued righi round above the 
inner corner of the eye. to join the swelling at the side of the nose, 
which Itself passes on into the cheek."' lie detects this same pecuU- 

ifl. C. //., XXV. 1901. Pis. IV-V, 

The »amcovcrhanitin|[ mutsL-i offlcsh, which ve sec in the male hciJ». arc, however. vtsiUcia 
(cveral uihci rviimlc hcn^ii uttiibutrij tv Skopas: i. g., in liic colussal urit- vailed JriemUia fnm 
the Kaiiitn prdimcnt cf the Maiisoleion; Gatdnff, Sditpt.. PI L]X, in ilir head oF an Afi*v 
diu found in [he ici o? Lauriun; /. If. S., XV. 1895. pp. 194f. and lii:. (Aphiodirc ?); in the 
he^ii] (if a )[n(lil»i friiind souib af the .'^kmpoliii (andi tn the copy of it in Betliri): (laidner, HU., 
p. 4S7. (ip;, I ]9; and in (he Dresden itatuctte of a M^nad: Treu. MHanps Pfrrot, PI. V; \j»i6- 
nee. Sculpt., PI. t.ll) clc; they ate alto plainly visible in che Dfmei^r of XhiJoi: Gardner. 
Stutpi., PI. LII [i etc. Thckc heads ace ilixcutied by Ciutdnei. Stu/^/., ui). 190r.iandatc ascriUd 
by him in Skopas. 

V- if- S., XXVI, 1906, p. 174, Gardner {Hid.) ion not ciplam this concrast in ctpicuioa 
befwrcn the Jialanla^nd the nuttmindinR hetact on thcanalosy uf ihc eoniraat in thecalnrncHof 
Apollo amnnit the UTuesiinf, Lapilkt hatn the 01ym|iia pediment, finccthe action in the toraoaf 
^fn/AfiMihowi thai ihc was no mere xpeaatar. He find* the explanation rathf tin the tex and youth 
of the heroine i Tot thin reason he ihinkt that the xeuljitni did not represent her at vharing ci|uallf 
with tlicuihetithv paixion of the uumbai. He find> a truer anat-ogy in thr contrast between calm 
and pasiian in the Lapiiks and C/ntavrs of the Parthenon metopes whcie the human and bextial 
arc thuiidiiriiiKulihed; junt (uthchcToiiic-|;Dddei> it heie diiiitiKuiihed fiom her human compan- 
iune. He also til ppofK that Skopaswas not resdy thus early in his career (just after 59S B.C. 
when the temple of Athena Alea wax dewiuyed by fite) to apply hi* new exiiem«of cspfeuioara 
female heids. Hnwrvri, it muse not he overlooked thai these male headii — because of UmiC 
markt-i) individualiiy^prctuppote a more mature BcniiK. and so can jusc ai well he atno 

the period of the Atkadlan revival of 370 B. C. Ii liai recently been scrioutly dii[>iiitd w! 

the j/lit/anfa ihoiild he attiKnedat allm the F.aiiern pedimenr. nhccc the French cxcavatocs|rijcrJ 
it; thut Cultrera ha* looked upon ii as an akroierion fieurc, while Thietseh and Ncu|tebiBrr 
have ideniihed it with a linttLe hgiire rtpieseniinfi l\'ikt. See Cultrera. .itti Ml' Jttad. J<* 
Untri, t91I>. pp. 22 f; II. Thirneh. /urn I'rnhlem det TeReatempel*. ;*.. XXVIII. 1915. p- 
370i Ncii£cbaucc, Sludiin tieher Stofar, Leipiic, 191^) the latter hat argued that the bead 
torui du not bclunf; toeeihct, while Dugas has maintained the older view, that the turn 
nmition nf ihc neck fit the tnrio: Xfo. dr tori one. et mod., 191 1, pp. 9 f. 
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ity in certain other Sknpaic heads, notably in the ApoUo from the Mau- 
soleion and the Demeter iiovc). Knidos, though it is quite lacking in the 
Tegea male heads. It all goes to show that Sicopas was not strictly con- 
sistent in his treatment of the eve. The lower face of the Jialanla is also 
longer and more oval than that of the male heads, and thus shows Attic 
rather than Pcloponnesian inHuence. If it is difficult, then, to conceive 
of the Atalanta and the male heads as the work of the same sculptor, the 
contrast, both in structure and expression, between these two heads of 
Heraklcs, the one from Tcgea, the other from Sparta, makes it more 
difficult to assume the same authorship for both; for here we can not 
explain the difference as the contrast between the types oi hero and 
heroine; here we are comparinfr two beads which are supposedly of the 
same hero. 

THE STYLES OF SKOPAS AND LYSIPPOS COMPARED. 

In view, then, of the differences enumerated I should hesitate to 
assign a Skopaic origin to the head from Sparta. In the lower part of 
the face, with its small mouth and delicate chin. I sec signs only of 
Praxitelean influence; in the upper part 1 am much more inclined to 
see affinities to the art-tendencies of Lysippos, as we now know them 
from the statue of Agias. In the present state of our knowledge it is 
not difficult to separate works of Praxitelean origin from those of Sko- 
pas; but it is a very different thing to distinguish thojc of Skopaic 
origin from those of Lysippos; here the line distinguishing the two mas- 
ters is much finer and harder to draw. Before the discovery of the 
Tegea heads, the deep-set eye,' prominent brow, and "breathing" mouth 
were looked upon as characteristic features of Lysippos, as they were 
known to us from representations of Alexander, especially on coins. 
Wc now know that these traits belonged to Skopas to a much greater 
extent. When thcy/^i'ax was found, and before its true authorship had 
been determined, Momolle, as we have seen, had at first classed it 
as showing the manner of Lysippos, only later to see more of Skopas 
than Lysippos in it. Such a conclusion was natural so long as we 
regarded the Apoxyomenos as the key to Lysippan art. By assigning 
these traits definitely to Skopas, we were compelled to view the work of 
Lysippos as conventional and xomewhat lifeless in comparison. But 
with the assumption that the statue of .Agias represented true Lysippan 
characteristics* we were forced to recognize that the same traits 
belonged to Lysippos also, though to a less degree, since the energy of 
the Tegea heads was absent from the features of the Agias and their 
fierceness was here replaced by a look of quiet melancholy. The study 
of such allied works as the beautiful and excellently preserved Lans- 
doume Ihraklts (PI. 30 and Fig. 71 ), the athlete on the Pentelic marble 

Tbedfcctin ili«T«gea hcadt it hciithieiird by ilic abrupi tiaimtiua fioni the brow to t)i< 
•ocict— ttw outn «nd uf the upper lid being almost hijiltn. 
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Stele found in the bed of the lUssos in 1874, and now in the National 
Miiseiiiii in Athens (Fig. 74),^ the so-called Meleager in the V'acican 
[V\^. 75),' and other copies of the same original [e.g.. Figs. 76, 77), also 
shows how closely the type of Lysippos approached that of Skopas. 
Long ago I expressed the view' that these and similar works should be 




Fic. 74. — Alfic Grave-Relief, found in the 
Bed of the Ilissos, Athens. National 
Museum. Athens. 





■Kabbadias, li p. 416, no. Wi; Stain, MMhru et ffrt/met, pp, 168f. »riJ fin-i ConEc, GfUtk. 
Grabrelirfi, IX. I8?7, nty. lOSS and PI. CCXI; U. B., 469; Bvillc, 267; von Mach, j69; P. Gudixr. 
Sfulpmfd Tomli: aj tltita,. !«%. V\. XIV ami p. IS2; Garaner, SfW^., PI. LXV and p. IWi 
Orjff. R. ^f., IV, 1889. pp. 199 f; von Syb*l. fCftiiis(h. d. Kitrnt, tt^. 2(H; id-, Zeiitrkr. f. HU. 
Kuril, N. F.. 11. p. 293; r/. Woltcrs, J. .1/., X-VIII. 1893. p. 6. Ic it l,6S mmrt in hei^ inJ 
1.07 in breadth ($»!■). The IIIcciicm of the head of the xhlctc in thii r«li«f to that of (he Jpsi 
ii icriLing. 

4*U«ufornici1ytiiihcSala di MclcHKro, but wai Utcr removed lo the Sal ■ dc^i animali: fit)- 
biK. /'lu-Arrr, I, 128, and N^tcKitaKi ^'tii'/''. I, p* 'S. "<>- )-^3; AincluuK, I'ai., II. p. )3. no. 10, ud 
PU. IltandXlI; B, (J., 3S6; von Mu:h, 2]ty. ill. Grr/iSruiptuu, lit Spirit aaJ Frineiplei, ISOJ. 
pp. Z79 r,: Bulk. p. 484. ^i;- I4S; Aki. Ittnim., I, 4. 1889. I'l. XL. la. lb (head); Gncf. A. U-, 
IV, pp. 21lir.; Remach, Rip., 1. 47>J, 2; Clarac, 805, 2021. It is 2.IOm«erf hifh CAmduitft}. 

Wt olymp. Slat., p. 28. 
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ssigned to Lysippos rather than to Skopas, to whom most critics had 
eferred them. Thus, after the discovery of the Tegca heads, scholarly 
pinion bcRan to follow the arguments of Furtw.iengler in brinping 
he I.anjdotrne lierakUs into the sphere of Skopas.' But MichaelJs, 

as far hack as 1882, commenting on the characteristically small head, 

short neck in comparison with the 

mighty shoulders, and long legs in 

.proportion to the thick-set torso, 

had declared: "Without doubt the 

statue offers one of the finest speci- 

jnens, if not absolutely the best, of 

a Heraklcs according to the concep- 
tion of Lysippos.''- Now opinion 

■varies again; only those who believe 

that the ^gias is Lysippan class the 

HerakUs as a Lysippan work.^ Of 

the MeUager, Graef* gives eighteen 

copies hcrsides the one in the Vatican. 

This number shows how common an 

adornment it was of Roman villas 

and parks. Some of these copies 

have a chlamys thrown over the 

arm, e. g., the Vatican example, 

and belong to imperial times, while 

others without the mantle, /. g., the 

torso in Berlin,' are older. In addi- 
tion tocheV'atican example we repro- 
duce two other copies, the beautiful 

Parian marble head now placed on 

the trunk of a Pra.xitelean Jpolh 

in the gardens of the Medici in Rome 

(Fig. 76),' and the statue without 

arms or legs and without the chlamys, found in 1895 near Santa Mari- 



FiG. 75.— Siatue of the si>-callcd Me' 
leager. Vatican Museum, Rome. 



'Mp.. 296 f.; tf. Hoinollc. B. C. //.. XXI II. 1899. p. 450. ii. 2. Funwacnitlef ihuught ihat <hc 
hrsd wai Atiic and helieved ihai ii was ih( ditrci Hicccswr nf the Munich O-J-fovrrr (PI. II), 
the SUmJing DutoAo/o/ofthe Vatican (PI. 0. th« Klotencevf^rynm/Ha/ (PI, 12), and anxlogoui 
tolkenusottclicftFiit. 74), two bronie headi frnni ilerciiUncuni{> = F. W.,1303i>ndCuinparctU 
« dcP«r», i4i/'t7/«i>f(i:., PI. VII, 3; b = >*;J.,H. X, D.and oth« work*; Grarf, o?. (ir., p. 199, 
•nd Gardner, Scuipi,, pp. 198-9, regard it a« Skopaiian; Kilkmann, Die Piupon. d. Gnicbti 
in d. tr- ICunsc, SStUi Berl. WiKthlvtanniprotr., p. 60, n. 3. btlicvrs that it «howi Polykleitan 
inRucnce. 'Antitnt MarUriindtrnx Britain, {i. 451. 

'P. Gardiwr, /. fl. S.. XXIII, 1905, p. 128 {ef. XXV. 1895, p. 240). hw called it "definitely a 
X>-dppicw«fk";(imi[arlyCulcrFra, UnaStatuadiE>cole,.V^igt.rfW/« A. JreaJ. Jfi Lineei, p. 188; 
rc«ntly, T. I- Sh«t, J. J. A., XX. I91^ pp. 297-298. 'Of. cit.. pp. 219 f, 

'Von Mach, 214; Kcinach, Rip., \, 484< 1; another in CopcnhaBcn: Fumr.-Urlichs, Denkm., 
PI. XXXir (opp, p. 98); a head it iIm in the Ny-CuUI>crB collcctiun ihtn: Lt Glypi. SyCarb- 
tfft. no- 3^ >nd Pt. 100. 

*Ant, Drnim.. I. 4. 1889. 1'l. XL. 2a. 2h. p. 29 (Petmen) ; Cotlinnon, 11. p. 2S0. Rr. 127; Bulle. 
212 and 6e- IH on p. 481^ Furtw., Mp., PI. XV. For the JpoUotono, see M. D., I, no. 215. 




i'lC. 76. — HuaU of the su-talUJ .l/t/Vaj,vr. Villa 
Medici, Rome. 



■Mcniioncid in ;Ve>i. Srav., I S9>, p. 196. an<} tigx. 1-2, anJ in A. M., X, p. 92 (Pccctien); bridir 
described by R, Nunon, Harvard CnuiuaUi' Maza-.itit, VIII, 1900 (June), pp. 485 (.; VoaM^. 
2lSi Rcinach, Rip., 11, a. 55!. 6. (,Y. .V. y. ,Y.. IV, 1900. p, 275 ai>d V. 1901. pp. 29 f. (laiw" 
abxtiact of paper hy von Mach). The Cambridge copy was found about }(K)f««t from thcifA 
where <h« Berlin copy wag discovered. 

•//. N., XXXIV, 6(>; in the («ii, tt JUxaniirum Thtjpiii tvnalorfm. ii it best ii> uiidcnispl 
cfnatorrm i« an appn^itivc, iherernte irdicinnE » utatiie of Alexander a* burner. A» rhe bvu 
(in tbebronce original nutiippuTt was nccetiiry) is * ^mnun xcctinry like the <blam)-s, ii isbal 
vt call the vrork under dticussion noc Mtttater, buL merely hunicr and dog (m Furnr.-Utlids- 
Deniiri.ti. <.). It waapiobably dcdiciktcd by » tuccc^ftilhunicriu Ancmis,orcl)citwas4(ra*^ 
monument, at luch frsurc* are connnonDn sarcophaeiiseeRobeit, /int. San«pli. RrHeff, IV, ft. 
XL.V]1, 154. and XLIX, 155, pp. !68 f.^and alsoctn Attic (ravcteliefs:*. |..on th« llisaMtJiif 
nieniioned above [y\g. 74J. 
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referred to Skopas.' Here again the Skopaic group of Graef has been 
broken by P. Gardner' and others, and the Mdeager^ like the Heraklest 
has been given to Lysippos. 

Let us analyze a little further wherein the difference between the 
closely allied art of Skopas and L>'sippos lies. We saw that it was 
chiefly the formation of the eye and its surroundings which character- 
ized Skopaic work —the depth of the 
balls in their sockets, and the heavy 
masses of flesh above the outer cor- 
ners, '['his was in harmony with 
the breadth of brow and the mas- 
sive build of the Tcgea heads. In 
the A^ias and similar works the 
treatment of the eye is somewhat 
different. The head of the Agias 
is of slighter proportions than the 
heads from Tegea; in conformity 
with ihe Lysippan canon it is below 
life-size, and consequently has no 
such hea\'y overshadowing of the 
outer corners of the eyes. More- 
over, as we shall see, this over- 
shadowing is also relatively less in 
the statue of the Delphian athlere. 
The formation of the eye i.s thus 
described by £. A. Gardner: 

"The inner corners of the eye arc 
SCI vcr>- deep in the head ana ven- 
close together; the inner comers of the 
eyc-sockcis form acute anelcs, nmning 
up close to one another and leaving be- 
tween them only a narrow ridge for the 
baseof tlicnnsc: thus ihcy offer a strong 
contrast to the line of the bmw, arch- 
ing away in a broad curs'c from the solid base of the nose and forming an 
obtuse angle with it. such as we see in the Skopaic heads."' 

The resultant expression is therefore somewhat differerent from that 
of the heads from Tegea; while wc still sec animation and even inten- 
sity in the face of the Jgias, we sec it in a modiiicd degree. The far- 
away look of the Tegea heads is still present, but it appears to be fixed 
on a nearer object, and so the look of intensity is tempered; it is also 
lightened by the fact that the overshadowing of the eyes at the outer 
corners is letis heavy. But even this latter so-called Skopaic trait, though 

iFunw.,JL/f., pp. 3(H-$; Kurtw.-Utlichi, Amclung, HcIUki'voh Macb, Arndt, E. Sellcrf-Scranc 
(sec inuoduciion lo Cuttw.. Atp., p- xiu), cic. 
»J. H. S., XXIII, 1903, pp. I2S-129. 'SaJfi., p. 219. 



Fig. 77. — Torso of the so-called 
M/leager. Fogg .Art Museum, 
Cambridge, U. S. A. 
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it is absent in the Agias^ is certainly present in other Lysippan headj:. 
Besides being prominent in representations of Alexander the Great on 
coins.' it IS seen in busts of the conqueror, especially in the splendid one 
from Alexandria in ihc British Mmeum." In the latter example wc see 
just such heavy rolls of flesh as we note in the Skopaic heads. It sbow» 
that this trait,intr<iduced bv SIcopas, was used at times with equal tffcct 
by Lysippos. We have already noted how in one example^ at least, Sko- 
pas himself laid it aside — in the yftalanta. Its presence on Lysippan 
heads shows that too much stress can be laid on this feature in de- 
ciding whether a (;iven piece of sculpture is to be referred to Skopas. 
This trait complicates the whole problem of the style of the two masters. 

THE SPARTA HEAD COMPARED WITH THAT OF THE 

PHILANDRIDAS. 
As the jigias is considered by most critics to be a contemporarvcopy 
of the original statue at Pharsalos, perhaps it will be more just to com- 
pare the head from Sparta under discussion with the original marble 
head from Olympi;i, which we have ascribed in the earlier part of the 
present chapter to the statue of Philandridas by Lysippos. Such a 
comparison will, of conrse, show certain differences, but marked resem- 
blances as well. Weshallsee that these resemblances are confined toibe 
upper part of the face. In both we note the same low forehead with a 
corresponding depression or crease across the middle; the similarly 
bulging brow which breaks very perceptibly the continuous line from 
forehead to nose, concave above and below and convex at the swelling 
itself; the same powerfully framed and deep-set eyes thrown into shad- 
ows by the projecting bony structure of the brows and the overhanging: 
masses of flesh. The eyeballs in both are simihirly long and narrow, 
though they are slightly arched in the Philandridas just as in the Tegei 
heads,and not so close togetherasin the ^gtflj,but their inner angles are 
farther apart and not almost hidden by the flat bridge of the nose when 
viewed straight from the front. In this respect they arc strikingly like 
thoscof the Sparta head.' The raised upper lids in both form symmctii- 

'C/. P. Gardner, Typti oj Gutk Caini. 1883. I'l. Xlt, 16. 

'PL I.XIX in Six Grttk ScuJfiitn. E. A. Gardner (p. 226) it dniibilcH rieht in bvlieving din 
thii form of brow was a p-crsonal peculiariiy of A\vxiadtT. ai it recur* lo oftf n in hi* portnitt 
It i(«cenin the Keid of Alexander on th« larcophagusfram Siilon (either by a piiptl of LyiippoiOf 
by 10IT1C tculptur under hit mil u cute), iHe leliclsfrum which |<i>r(ray ihc iai»e*ub;cct sf tbcblDjm 
giouji by Lysippms in Delphi nicniiancd by Pliny, //. A'., XXXIV, M, dcdicaicd by Krsicrof oo 
(he oeca»ion nairatcd by ?luiarf ii, f'iln Jltx. Mattii, 40. who iiutci iliai the gioup was cxccunJ 
fonjciiiitly with Leorhartu: tee Haindy Bey et Th. Reinach. Unr nrctopatr roytUea SH^n, IS9I,PL 
XXX III. nu. 6(reprudu<ed by(tardnrr,Srii/^i., I'l, LXXI), So far ati 1 know.ii occur* in Lyti^ 
pan walk to a praminent degree only in likenestei of Alexander. Weknow that Lysippa* ereaicJ 
the Airnandet'iypcnf head, ag he ainnv enuld icp-roduec hi* iiiiinly and kirninc air (</. Plut..^ 
.^/M.Jl/./Brtwifl(Hi(piV(i»(c, 5'a(ioII,2, = p. 335). Itii.ioalcHcxtcnt, picient in the Aurabeadin 
the LouvtCi which, owtne to ici likrncsi to the head of the Jpuxyommos, used to be takrn as tht 
nearcii copy of the uriKiiial by Lysippos. 

■h ihould be obiervcd that thr axis of ihc riflhi eye in the head From Sparta dtuopt tli(htlr> 
which cauifs the eyeball to turn in. Thii teemt to me to be merely the teiult of impcrficT 
*kil] in modeling. It ha« ■ lendenry to give to the faec a look of greater intcnnty. 
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cally narrow and sharply defined borders over the eyeballs. These 
borders, in each c:tse, :ire not partially hidden by the folds of skin ac 
the outer comers, :ts they sre in the Tepea heads; and yet the masses 
of flesh projecting from the brows arc almost as heavy as in the latter. 
In both the heads from Olympia and Sparta the upper lids slightly 
overlap the under at the outer corners. The cyc-sockcts in both seem 
to be equally deep and the cheek-bones similarly high and prominent. 
We remark in the Pkihndridas the gradual converging of the sides of 
the face toward the middle, .1 trait which we have already observed in 
the head from Sparta as in contrast with the more angular forma- 
tion with lateral planes so characteristic of the 'I'egea male heads. The 
flatness of the nose and the curves which it makes with the brow on 
f ithcr side are very similar in the two heads under discussion. In both, 
the hair is treated in the same simple and sketchy manner, being fash- 
ioned into little ringlets ruffled back from the temples in flat relief quite 
in the Skopaic manner, even if the curls seem shorter and more tense. 

When we come to a consideration of the lower part of each face, we 
immediately detect differences. While both faces end in an oval, 
this is broader, heavier, and more bony in that of the FkilandriilaSf 
as we should expect in the case of a more mature man. Consequently 
here the mouth is larger and firmer. The elegant contour of the lips 
obscr^'ablc in the ^zic^s is also found, to a less degree, in the head 
from Sparta, whose lips are fuller and more sensuous, but can not be 
traced in the* /*Ai7fl«</ri(/aj owing to the damaged condition of the mouth. 
It i-s clear, however, that the lips of the latter were also slightly parted, 
just showing the teeth, but not as in the Tcgea heads, as if the breath 
were being forced through them with great effort. 

It is, howt-ver, in the expression of these two faces that wc see the 
greatest resemblance. In the PhUandridas, the powerful framing of 
the eyes, the slightly upward gaze of the balls, nnd the contracted 
forehead combine to give it a pensive, even melancholy, look of dig- 
nity, a look seemingly of one who takes no joy or pleasure in victory, 
though, as we have already mentioned," it is earnest rather than 
mournful. The almost identical treatment of the eye and its sur- 
roundings gives the still more youthful head from Sparta 2 similar 
expression. Homolle's analysis of the expression of the face of the 
^gias would apply with equal fitness to the mood ponrayed in both 
the heads we are discu.':sing : ""L' expression qui resuUf de cej divers traits^ 
cest, dans Mr\e figure jeune et vigourruse., vn air pensif ou tassf, unf 
certaine melancolie, qui nc va pas a la iristesse monie ou a la medita- 
tion pro/ondf, mais qui reste plus loin encore de la joie insoitcianle de 
la vie et de la pure alli^resse de la victoire"^ Preuner remarked that 



'Sfe japra. pp. 295-^ 

■A.C.//.XXIII, lS99,p.4S5. ¥ u.nw»fn^ei. Bront. v. 01., pp. 10 U hit %hami thiX it mt s 
raveriie deriec 10 nprcimt boic«fs and pincratiani with a t»mbr«1ook ("^ Jiiuiert Xitk"), 
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a verse of the epigram found on the base of the stjtue of Apis 
which runs tai avv ov6cts rw tfr^c rpoxata x<P^i is almost an cxjct 
copy of the wordsof Heralcles in the 7><ifAmiWof Sophocles.' Inthc 
words the dedicator of the statue ends the recital of his ancexter's 
exploits with a melancholy reflection on the vanity of his glocT. 
They suggest with no less truth the expression of both the heads we 
are discussing. This expression of pcni^ivcncss tinged with tneJao- 
choly is enhanced in both by the slightly parted lips. We can see 
the same expression carried much further in many of tiie ponrjits of 
Alexander which go back to originals by Lysippos, and wc know ftDin 
Plutarch that this sculptor was chosen by the conqueror to make his 
portraits, because Lysippos alone could combine his manly air with 
the liquid and melting glance of his eyes.* But how diiferent is the 
delicately indicated pathos of these heads from the violent and unre- 
strained, even panting, expression of the Tegea sculptures! Here 
there is no trace of the ^ai/ic which Kallistratos said characterized 
the works of Skopas. If it be objected that the expression of the 
Philandridaj is more dramatic than that of the head from Sparta, its 
fierce, almost barbarous, look of defiance may well be explained bv 
the fact that here is represented a victor from Akamania, a cotllltiy 
noted among the other Greek states for anything but cuhure and 
refinement. 

THE SPARTA HEAD AN ECLECTIC WORK AND AN EXAMPLE 

OF ASSIMlL.\TION. 

It is, then, in consequence of these resemblances to Lysippan wwrt. 
and because of the diiferences between it and the Tegean heads, that I 
am led to see more of Lysippos than of Skopas in this beautiful head 
from Sparta. An analysis of its style permits us to discover in it the 
mixed influences of Praxiteles, of Lysippos. and of Skopas. It seems 
to me necessary, therefore, in view of this mixture of tendencies, to 
regard it as an eclectic work, in which the unknown artist has combined 
Lysippan and Praxitclcan elements chiefly; and that he was also under 
the influence of Skopas is evinced by the pccuhantics mentioned in the 
treatment of the eyes and hair;' but even in the modeling of the eyes, 
I believe that his chief debt was to Lysippos. The fineness of surface 
modeling, commented on by both Professor Bates and Dr. Caskey. 

■1 102: iioC*tif rptmml' Mrfv* rd* tfiOf x*^- 

*]nihtputiiical(eAjycittd UomJf JItx. Almgn. fori, am eirmu, Orit. 1f,3, (-p. 585c): . .. 
Ml rdr Aw>&Twv lip/ tiixvaur tal (rrp6TV'a, «.r. V; r/. alio hit I'iu JUx. M^tni, IV (~p. ti6], 
. . . r^ ('ypArtrra tw* blMt^ra/l: j 

*Tht hair of (h« held from Sp;if ti,Uke that of the Jtias and (he PkiUndriiai, hat not ih« «xpraf m 
lion displayed in lomc l,;r*ippnn headi (notably in portrait* of Alexander), noftbc detail which <*t 
ihould especi from PLiny't ataiemsnt ihat Lytippot excelled in hit (reiiBKot of h«ir {H. S., 
XXXIV. 6S; we next note}. But the Jt'" and the PkUandrtiot reptacni pancraiiaH*. ami 
here we thoulJ nac expect luch exprcasion. In the Aiiat, the hair, even if lacking ia detiJi it 
tiuted OKcfullr and with variety. 
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recalls the delicacy of txccufion in detail which is mentioned by Pliny 
as characteristic of Lysippan art.' It surely points to a date for the 
work not much if at all later than the end of the century which was 
made glorious in the history of sculpture by the labors of these three 
great masters. 

In the preceding account I have tacitly assumed with Professor Bates 
that the head from Sparta represents a beardless Ileiakles. But, as 
Dr. Caskey remarks, one might hesitate to accept this identification 
if it were not for the attribute of the lion's skin above the forehead, for 
here there is little indication of the strength so characteristic of later 
representations of the hero. Dr. Caskey, however, observes that a 
head of Her.ikles, now in the British Museum, which some have 
regarded as an original by Praxiteles, is even more boyish than this 
one. However, it is very doubtful if the Sparta head should be referred 
to a statue of Heraklcs at all. Pausanias mentions «mly three statues 
of Heraklcs in Sparta, to any one of which it seems futile to try to refer 
the head under discussion; thus in HI, 14.6, he speaks of an AyaXfia 
Apxatoc to which the Sphairtans, t. f., lads entering on manhood, sac- 
rificed, as standing on the road to the Ap6fWi, outside the city walls; in 
the same book, 14.8, he says that an image of the hero stood at the end 
of one of the two bridges across the moat to Plane-tree Grove, i. t., 
the boy.s' exercise-ground; and again in this book, 15.3. he says that an 
ayaMia uirXiofAif^v of Heraklrs stood in the Herakleion close to the 
city wall, whose attitude (<rx^i"a). was suggested by the battle between 
the hero and Hippokoon and his sons. The same writer enumerates 
only three other statues of Herakles in Lakonia. One of these was in 
the market-place of Gxthion (III, 21.8), another in front of the walls of 
Las beyond Gythion (III, 24.6), and the third on Mount Parnon near the 
boundaries of Argolis. Lakonia, andTegca (III, 10.6). The head under 
discussion is more probably only one more example of the idealizing 
tendency of athletic Greek art, which assimilated the type of victor to 
that of god.' In the case of the .^^ias the sculptor plainly wished to 
raise the victor to the ideal height of the hero. The same idealization 
is visible in the head ascribed to the statue of Philandridas. In both 
these heads the ears, while small, are battered and swollen; the 
remains of the ears in the head from Sparta are too badly damaged to 
indicate whether these were swollen or not. But even if they were prc- 

'//. ff.. XXXIV, bi: fropria/ kvius ffid^niur etie at^uiiae oprrum tniiodiiae in mininiM 
qtioquf Tfhtr. Hrte The woii] ar{iuia/ meant "tubtleiy." rather than "antmatian," u given it 
Harpcr'i Liiin Dictionary. 

*I oc«i haxlly add that vkK m idciliiins tendency thould be careliilly •Jiiiiniuifhed Iroiti the 
dciKcaiJon of muiiah whiih ctiiic imu proiiiiocrKC afttt iKc time ol Alcxandcc, buc ntitcd in 
GtcTCrfroni (he eaily fifth rtmuty B. C, at least. The cate af hcroinnK iheThajianTheatenrt, 
wliuwon at Olympia In buxj'nK and the pankiatiun in Ols. 75 and 76 ( = 480 and 47S B.C.), hat 
been ditcuited with litintir unci in Ch. I. p. H. But the fact th;it a viciuc vrantcd hit natue to be 
inofcorlcif auimilatcdio the ideal type of The hcro.vhom he regarded as hit athletic ptocMyp« 
and ideal, doet not mean thai he had any idea of looking upan himMlfisagod. 
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served and were in that condition, they would not be a distinguishing 
factor in determining whether the head belonged to the statue of a 
victor or of Herakles. In our consideration of the Olympia head we 
saw by a comparison with the Lansdowne Ilerakiest a statue univer- 
sally recognized as that of the hero, how fundamentally different were 
the two in their whole conception and how difft-rently a highly ideali2td 
athlete and a liero were treatied by the same sculptor. The same 
might be said of the boyish head from Sparta, when compared with 
a genuine head of Heralcles. Kor this reason, and because of the 
resemblance in expressioti between the PkUandnilas and the head 
from Sparta, I am inclined to beheve that the latter, instead of beinj; 
a representation of a youthful Herakles, is really the idealized portrait 
of an athlete, probably that of a boy victor, either in the boxing or 
wrestling match, ^ assimilated in form to that of the hero.' 

'This wuiilil c.vpliiin ihi; simple, even sketchy, crcaimcnt of the doicly cropped hait. juttisiii 
[hr /^gias ami the PhiU-ndrida!, Thf similarly parted lii" uf the Spaita hcail ate crnsinl; 
mute .nppmprijie tti an ichlcte rcptcirnted i* wcaty with liu rnil than to a youthful lletaUci. 
The slightlv fieTCe «pret«i«n of the face, aiiKiiiejited hy the alieidy noted itntKrfection in iht 
modeliriR of chc rishc eye-ball, tccatls the yapybv look chancTctittic of boxen ind pancratimi', 
</. rvpra, |». 117, n. 2. On the ihcL-ateiiing eyes uf cuntestantt in gcnoralt »«« Xeuwphon, Mrm, 
111, 10, 6- S, and iufra, p, 59. 

The head a|ipears tu mc to he thai ofa hoy of about sixteen yean; its style is too nrly foi i 
victor in the boys' pankracion, ai (hii evrnt wa> not inirnJuced xt Olympia iinti) the US:li 
Olympiad ( = 200 B.C.); see Paul,. V, 8.11 and I'h., 13. The ivreitiink! tvaidi for bay^ trii in* 
trodueed in 01. 37 ( = 632 B, Q.):tte. Pans., V, S,9, and Afr. Bnyj were lirtr allowed tabosinOl. 
41 (-616 B.C.): see Pau»., ibi^. {though Philosttato*. 1$, gives twACradiiioni.OU. 41 and 60). 

^Wc have record of only one itatuc gf > victor tct up in Sparta, chat of itic wtuilcc 
Heioimoltlcn, whonon at the bcginninK uf the itxtli century 11, C: «cc Paus., III. 13.9, aad ti. 
iVfl.Ch.VITI.p. 362.no. 4. 





CHAPTER VII. 



THE MATERIALS OF OLYMPIC VICTOR MONUMENTS. AND THE 
OLDEST DATED VICTOR STATUE.' 

FiGLkf* 7S-80. 

It has been assumed pretty generally by archaeologists that the vic- 
tor statues set up in the Altis at Olympia were uniformly of bronze. 
Scherer, in his inaugural dissertation de olympionicarum Statuis^ which 
appeared in 1885, was the first to discuss the question fully,' and his 
arguments and conclusions have been followed, for the most part, by 
later investigators. Thus Dittenberger and Purgold state unequiv- 
ocally that these statues were "aujnakmjioj am Bronze"^ while more 
recently Hitzij».ind Bluemner, in their great commentarv'on Pausanias, 
have again pronounced the dictum that "dif Sifgerstatutn waren ilurch- 
u/eg von Erz\* Others, however, have not been quite so sweeping 
in their generalization. Thus VVohcrs believes that these statues, 
because they were set up in the open, were "di:r Re^el nach" of bronze,' 
and Furtwaengler and Urlichs assume that they were **fast ausscMifSs- 
tich auj Bronze".* 

THE CASE FOR BRONZE. 

The arguments adduced by Scherer and others in defense of the con- 
tention seem at first sight, although inferential in character, quite 
conclusive. In the first place, it has been pointed out that all the 
statuaries mentioned by Pausanias in his victor penegcsis,'' if recorded 
at all in Pliny's lltstoria Naturalis, appear there in the catalogue of 
bronze founders as workers in bronze Kar k^oxifv, while none of them is 
known exclusively as .t sculptor in marble- As HagelaVdas Ik the first 
in point of time, who finiirishcd from the third quarter of the sixth 
century B. C. to the second quarter ofthc fifth,* Scherer believed that alt 
Statues from his date down — posteriorum Umporum- — were of bronze; 
and as Rhoikos and Theodoros, the inventors of bronze founding, flour- 
ished about Ols- 50 to 60 ( = 580 to 540 B. C.)," he believed that bronze 

'Inthepmeni cJiapitr I Have paitly rewriitcn two aitldci whkh havr ipiitriici] in the./, /. 
(/.iihc fitJt.tniitltJ, Were Olympic Vicuir Sisiim Eicliitivdy «f Brnnir?. in vol. XIX. 2d Ser., 
191S. pp. 57-62; rhe srcond, 'IhrOldrsi Dated Vkior Siatue, in vol. XVI tl. 2d Sen. I9U. pp. 
156-164 and Y\g. I. I am indetited to Dr. J. M. Psion, farmer ediror-iixhicf, for pcTmiinon 
ti> ute tlittn in th« pieitnt work. 

lOn p. 16 be fiyi: iJ unum Jubilari non pol^it tfuin OlympionitarMin iWuM ptjltriorvm Irmf- 
ontm emtiff c^ unan etneat Juthnt; vn p. 17 he iKain uy>: JUri not fotfit f Hin txiiliwumtu 
iU^ tuinas omn^j ex atrt facial fuine. 

*!n3ckr. p. Ot.. p. 2J.i. '11, 2, p. 550 (note on P.. VI, 1.1). 

•F. W., under no. 213. p. 101. *DttirK\ p, 101; Engl, ed., p. t!7. 'VI. 1.1-18.7. 

•PaulyWiM(»*j.Vn.pp.2189r.;and^/. Brunn,I,p.72. Sec jttfM.Ch, III, School af .Arcoi 
pp. 109-110. 

'Brunn. I, p- 34i<(c. 
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mii;ht have been used up to their date. In the next place, the exca- 
vated bases, which have been identiBed as those of victor monuments. 
show footprints of bronze statues. Thirdly, actual bronze fragmeats, 
indubitably belonping to victor statues (of which two .-ire attested by 
inscriptions), were found during the excavations of the Aids. These 
consist of the follownp: 

(a) An inscribed convex piece of bronze of imperial times, "an- 
scheinend vom Schenket eitur Bronvstatue kfrruehrenH."^ 

(i) A similar inscribed fragment of the same period.' 

(0 The remarkable hfe-size portrait head of a boxer or pancratiast, 
which we have already discussed and reproduced (Fig. 61 A and B}.' 

{d) A foot of masterly workmanship (Fig. 62) ascribed by Fun- 
waengler* to the end of the third <:cntur>' B.C. Irs position shows 
that the statue of which it was a part was represented in motion, and 
consequently it has been assigned to a victor statue. 

U) A beautifully modeled right arm, somewhat under life-size, sup- 
posedly from the statue of a boy victor' 

(/) A right lower leg of excellent workmanship, assigned by Furt- 
waengler to the same period as fragment ^■.' 

Still other bronze fragments of statues found at Olympia may 
have belonged to statues of victors, especially to those of boys.^ 
The ."(mall number of such fragments recovered — Scherer wrongly 
thought there was none — -is explained by assuming that all of these 
Statues were of bronze, and consequently were destroyed by the bar- 
barians in their inroads into Greece during the early Middle Ages, 
when this metal was much prized.* Anoiher argument for believing 
that these statues were of bronze is the silence of Pausanias con- 
cerning the materials employed in them; for, in his enumeration of 
192 such monuments, he mentions the material of only two statues, 
those of rhe boxer Praxidanias of Aegina* and of the Opuntian pan- 
cratiast Rhcxtbios,'" and he mentions these because of their great 
antiquity, peculiar position in the Altts apart from the others (near 

''■"hr iiiicripiiiiii flivct j fr>gni«ntan' ciiunictaiion of various victorici: l»i<kt. t. 01., 2M, pi. )46i 
lee inha, Ch, VIII. p. 360 and n. 3. 

»/ii<fftr. r. 0/., 235, pp. 346-347;.ee.«/'a. Ch. Vtll. p. 360 and n. 4. 

'Ch. IV, pp. 354-5: Bron^.r.OI, pi». Ut-U; Tafdbd.. PI. II. 2. 3a; F. W.. 322; etc. 

>Brom.f.01.,pp. IM2;Tafdl.a,.I'l. III. 3.3a-. F.W., 324. Scou/ftf. p- 353. 

^HrvHi. t; 01., p. 12;Tafdbd.. I'L IV, 5. 5a. Fuitwicnslcr auisncil it lu x name "Jnii* 
Siiiri." Cf. V. W.. 325. 

*Broj!i. r. 01.. p. 22: Tafclbd., H. VI. tio. 63. Evtn The vdni ace here indicated. 

'flreiit.r. 0;,.pp. 12-13; TafHbd . PI, IV. no. 6.7, 8. 10, 11, etc.. and irc icxc on p. 16. In 
thi* rnnnrction wc havt umitied bronxc fragmenit in modern miKeumx knuwn to have ociR 
nooJ in xhv Altit, f. e . ih« head fi«m Bciicvcnium (FiR. 5) in xht l.ftuvrc: B, B„ 334; wo 
Macli, 481. 'I line liavc been already diacuiacd in Ch, II, pp. 62 f. 

■E. Cuciiui, PtJoponnf;aj, I851-Z. I, p, 8S; II. pp. 16 and 5<i, ii. 14; F. Dahn. Die (icrmancaio 
Griechenland. in,^. Z-.XL, 18S2. pp. 138 f. Ctfcourse.longl>ffiireihebarbarianimicnrdfittf« 
man/ of ihe best of these ttacuei had been rerai>ved to Italy by Kamxn tcntiali and emprton. 
Dipecially N<rn, and nthcn wcie d»ittoy*d in variout wayi. 

•HewoniiiOl. S9(-S44B.C.):P.,V1, I8.7;Hvde. 187:Fo*Mtfr. 113. 

"He won in 01. 61 (-536 B. C): P.,/. c; Hyde, m: Fo«tnct, 120. 
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the column of Oinomnos), snd the fact that they -were made of 
wood.' Furthormore, in his book on Achaia there occurs this passage 
in reference to the statiie of the victor Promachos, which was set up in 
the Gyninusion of Hellene: koX avrov [ITpo/idxov} koX HKbvos ttoi^oatne^ 
oi rieXXiji'e'is riiv fitv It 'OXi'jun'lai' tLfiBtaap, ri7f hi iv rip yviwaxiiw, \ldov 
TavTriVKai o^xo^^oD.' Most criiics have inferred from these last words, 
"/Ac one in the Gymnajion being of stone and not of bronze," that, akhough 
Pausanias says nothing; about the material of statues of victors in the 
Altis (barring the two just mentioned), by implication all these statues 
were of bronze; and they point out the fact that other writers furnish 
no evidence concerning the material used in them — an argument ex 
siUntioxo the same effect. Besides these arguments many others have 
been urged on purely a priori grounds; e. g., that, since these statues 
stood in the open air, subject to all kinds of weathering, they must 
have been madcof bronze;* that metal statues would have been cheaper 
and more easily prepared than those of marble;' that the later Pelo- 
ponnesian schools of athletic sculpture, wliich were characterized by 
their predilection for bron7.e-founding, would nowhere have been more 
prominently in evidence than at Olympla; etc. 

1 bus the case for the use of metal in these statues seems very well 
substantiated, and, for the reasons given, it can not be reasonably 
doubted that the vast majority of these monuments were made of 
bronz«. But that they were not exclusively of metal, and that there 
were many exceptions to the general rule, not only can be conjectured 
on good grounds, but can be proved by discoveries made at the ex- 
cavations. We shall briefly consider, then, each of the foregoing 
arguments in turn, and see whether, in the light of the accumulated 
evidence, they are really as well founded as they appear to be. 

THF. CASE FOR STONE. 

As for the first point, that the statuaries mentioned by Pausanias 
appear only in Pliny's catalogue of bronze founders, wc must remember 
that Pausanias himself says^ that he is making only a selection of the 
victor monuments in the Altis, those of the more famous athletes. 

niiai of Rhoitbioi wai of liK*woo(l and that of Praxidamai of cyptcM, and consri|ucntly !«■ 
dcraycd ihan ihe oihcf . Wc kii(i» ilut tyiuMir-wiMnlvia* largely med furihc early t^ovabccauw 
of ii>h;irJnui3nd diirabilityr /. k-, ihr mldrrf tiaiiirm Ephrios, nMmirinril by Xcni>phon,-/jiiii., 
V, J.IZ. 'rhrophr;)itoi ipeakt of (he durability i>f this voaii-.de Plant, kiit., V, 4.2 (x^Mwiumra 
ioMi ti ■■vafflmro (Ivsi). t'.}. Hrhn, Kullur f/litiiz^n vnJ Slauslier^, l£94, |>p. 276 f.; H- 
Blucniner, Ttthnologit unJ Terminotoiif d.Gnrfhr utij KifnjU hit GrittAen unJ Jiofmtm, 1379, 
II, pp. 257 (.; HiM.-Blucmn.i 11. i, p. 625. 

'VHi 27,5. Schrrcr lUo, p. 18, n. i, atlilucM i paimcc Trom the work of the Kcund-ccrtury 
A, D. rhttnrtcian .An»cide», xard r£i¥ iiopx-- !'• V- 514 (eJ. Di net nrf). which he ihinkt pointi to 
ihecsclutivr itECofmrul for viciot statues: rak lirieTtifapiTiip AyumMoitt44itit9a.olo* riv Au«tta 
. . . . nl vAiTiit, UP (UiMt JcoXical; he uUd tefert toa pa«<3ge in Did Chrytott., CJrdf., XXVIM, 
A. p. SM R (289 M). 

•F. W., no, 2IJ, p. 101; Schetw. p. 18. n. 3; Vi«h«, JfitJutik. Ill, (607. p. 377; and rf. S. 
Rcinach. J{. f.t. C'., XX, p. 413. 

•Sea KudJcr, Gtsan. StkriJltH (cil. Stcphani). VI. p. 345. *VI, 1.2. 
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Therefore, the 192 monuments (of 187 victors)' which he does mrntion 
must be only a fraction of the multitude of such monuments which 
once stood atOlympJa. Pliny, to be sure, says that it was thecustomfor 
all victors to set upstatuesin the AItis;-but this refers only to the privi- 
lege, of which many victors could not or did not avail themselves on 
account of poverty, early death, or for other reasons.* Still, the num- 
ber of such dedications must have been very great. Manifestly, there- 
fore, we should not base an argument on the number mentioned. There 
must, then, have been many other artists employed at Olympia. some ' 
of whom may well have been workers in marble. Besides, of the stat- 
uaries actually named by Pausanias, many do not appear at all in d 
Pliny's work, and many of thtse may have been sculptors exclusively 
in stnne. Of the names found in Pliny, six at least — Kalamis, Kana- 
chos, Eutychides, Myron, Polykles, and Timarchides — appear both 
in the list of bronze-workers and in that of marble-sculptors.* Simi- 
larly, in answer to the second arjiumcnt that the excavated bases show 
footprints of bronze statues, we must admit that only a fraction of the 
bases which once supported statues in the Altis have been recovered. 
Not one-fifth of the victors mentioned by Pausanias are kno\vn to us 
throuph these bases.* 

The fact that actual remains of bronze statues have been excavated 
at Olympia is matched by the fact that remnants of marble statues have 
also been found; and it does not seem reasonable, in the light of the 
evidence adduced by Treu, Furtwaengler, and others, to reject these 
as fraj^ments of actual victor statues. These fracments include the 
following :° 

(a, b) The two life-size archaic helmeted heads (Fig. 30) which wc 
have ascribed tn hoplite victors.' 

(c, d, f) Frngments of statues of boy victors: c = trunk with left 
upper leg, three-fifths life-size (Fig. 78)i' ^=breast, one-half life-size;' 

'See Hyde, op. dl; Caialnguc, pp. 3-24. There I8S victora arc listed, Ptulon of Curryn 
appcitinjt iwn'c, iios, ^1 iiiJ 136. *//. A'., XXXIV, 16. 

'P., VI, 1.1, 13 v> thai mil atl victors «t upititiKx. This ha« been discuMnl in Ch. 1. p. 27. 

*P]in.y differcniiatti car*fiilly hftwef n en jculpiura (i. /., sciilptute in sTone) and ers ^roJiMrii 
(t. r , in bronic): thu« Hk. XXXIV of the //. A', is concerned with the latiet, Bk. XXXVI «nih 
the rotnici. Ill XXXVl, 15, he saysihai irutflura i« ihrulilRt.»iiil that hiith hicinzr tiaiuarv and 
paintint began with Pheidian in 01, 8J C = 44&— H! B. Cl.a »(ateitietn which it incnmittcnt "ilh 
XXXIV, 83, where he speaks of Theodoras (ciT the middle or second hdlf uf the sixth century 
B. C.) as casting alikcnrsiuf hiinicirin lirqnn:. But it it well Itntiwn that Pliny inhiiloncwvik 
quotes from a variety ol louices, wiihuiii any ai tempt to iccuncilc ihem. 

'tiurhtt, l.'fh/r Fauianiai, p, 414. sayt.lcM correctly, one-Hnth. Forty in«cfibcd haie* maybe 
referred to victor ci3iiir<> mentiiintd by Faiisaniai, while 63 othcrt have boen rcftrted to <rinof 
ttatues not mentioned by hinn: jee injra, Cb. VIII, pp. 340 f,, Hi f- 

•Takeii from i leu's avcoi.ni >n BtUu: t. 01.. pp. 2V-3i and 2I6-J18. 

'Chapter III, lupra, pp. ir>2-;t a^BilJw. c. lO/.. Tafelbd., PI. VI, 1-4 (with ftaptteiKi, tUi. 
S-6, 7-8, ind fiiEf. JO-12 in the icxi); &=.A.rf. h. VI. 9-10. 

Texihd.. p. 216, fin. 24l;TafelhiL.. PI. l.VI, Z. Fiiitwaengler. deipiie ilic»iu and material of 
thi( torso, McHhfd it in (hr watiie nf a hny victor: JOJ(/f Bfrl. ItiHctflmanniprosr,, IHW, pp. 
147-14Si timilarlyTreu, /. e.; hoth refet it to the fi.fth century B. C. and to a i'eloponnesan 
Kulpcoi. •Tafelbd., PI. LVi, i; F. W., 330. 
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Serpart of legs of a statue, two-thirds life-stze.' Besides these 
ilso adduces fragments of four different boy statues, all of which 
s than life-size.' 

reticence of Pausanias as to the material used in these stat- 
merely in accord with his custom, 
Prery rarely mentions the mate- 
F monumcnis, and app.ircntly only 

monuments of bronze and scone 
;r materials stand close together in a 
■scribed area, as for instance, in enu- 
ng the various monumenis in the 
m at Olympia.' The only infer- 

iCR'fore, to be drawn from Pau- 
statcmcnt about the statue of 
los mentioned is that this par- 
Catuc of a victor at Olympia was 
We are not justified in going 
sriher. Besides this stone statue at 
e we have other actual notices of 
i statues of Olympic victors outside 
lia, as those of Arrhachion at Phi- 

(Fig. 79) and of Agias bv Lvsip- 
: Delphi (Pt. 28 and Kig. 68). If 
xisted outside Otympia, there is no 

why they should not have existed 

Altis also, e. g., the Lysippan mar- 
ad found there, which we assigned 
: preceding chapter to the Akar- 
1 victor Philandridas (Kront is piece, 
ig. 69). Many of the older statues, 

nat of Arrhachion, conformed with the "Apollo" type, as we 
shown in Ch. III,*^ and doubtless many such at Olympia were 
rble. 
lach's argument that stone statues in Greece, because of their 

of color, were intended to be placed under cover in the porticoes 
as of temples and elsewhere, while bronze ones were meant to 
in the open air, has been sufficiently combatted by H. Lechat,' 

bd., PI. LVI.4. 

&, n. 4 and fig. 242; d = buitockii (=right upp<f leg; f = b(nt upper leg wiih LnM; J" 
m bcni SI clbov. 

.i; hctc he cmitnciatcs iniaues of ivory and koU. the niurblc fltnntj of Prasttelcj, an 
[in bront«. Similarly, in II, 17.6, he mention t ileilicaiiont.(iriliFrcrcnt mairnaU, in the 
^Aiitot; in I. Id.i, he mentioni a bronix tiaiuc ofOlytnpJotturoi ar Delphi deditraicd 
>lii3Rt, l)iit says nuihiiii; uf ihe material uf mo ciatitet ai AtlienK, where mutt of (he 
re marble; in I, 2S.1, he speaks of a bfoniT (ratueiif Kykm nmhc Akmpolis; etc. 
tl, 40.1; to beditcuMed in the lecond parcof ih« preMBt chaptet, pp. J 26 f. 
..^•ir..X, l%8.pp. ]6ir. 



Fig. 78. — Small Marble Torso 
ofa BoyV'Ictor, fromOlym- 
pia. IVluseura of Olympia. 
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who argues that (he use of paint in Greek architecture and on tempi) 
sculptures proves the contrary- As the paint was burnt in, it 
reasonshly durable, and if it did not prove so it was rratlily* renewed, 
At Olynipia, among several examples, we may cite the marble NiJci 
of PaioniDX, which stood in the open in the space to the east of the tcnh 
pic of Zeus' (see Plans A and B), while, on the other hand, a bronze 
statue of Aphrodite stood within the Heraion.' The argument that 
metal statues were cheaper than marble must also be questioned.' 
In the earlier part of the present work we saw that, for economy'* 
sake, many victors set up small bronze statuettes instead of statues a[ 
Olympia, numbers of which have been* recovered. That such dedicj* 
tions were common elsewhere is shown by the countless athlete stat- 
uettes — especially diskoboloi — which arc to be found in all European 
museums.* For similar reasons victors would choose in place of bronie 
the less durable and cheaper stone, as in the cases of Arrhachion and 
PromachoE cited, or even wood, as in tho«e of Rhexibios and Praxida- 
mas. Still others, especially boy victors, would set up small marble 
statues, two-fifths to two-thirds life-size, as the fragments of the seven 
examples collected by Treu and already enumerated above show. 

Thus we see that the contention that the victor statues at Olympia 
were exclusively of bronze, in the light of the evidence adduced, is 
untenable. 

THE STATUE OF ARRHACHION AT PHIGALIA. 

In his description of Arkadia, Pausanias mentions seeing the stone 
statue (if the pancratiast Arrhachion in the market-place of Phigalia. 
He describes it as archaic, especially in pose, the feet being close to* 
gether and the arms hanging bv the sides to the hips; and adds that he 
was told that it once bore an inscription whicli had become illegible m 
his day.' This Arrhachion won three victories at Olympia in the pan- 




'BilJw. V. 01. . Tafclbd.. Pl». XLVI-XLVIII; Tcxibil.. pp, 182 f. and Fi^. 210 f.; ind Ert*' 
ninr, II (Ba^fy^kmat!l■ru PI. XCIll (bsiis) and pp. 15.V5; (/. P.. V. 26.1. 

'P., V. 17. J (alr»iJy nimtmiifii un p. 325. n, J>. 

'Scr Tririi, Bildte. v. Ol.. p. 21 '>. To-day mirhlc it far cnmmnnrT ttian brnnH for ■rriitir work; 
the revtitt: t/>f ttuf in antiquity. Many va[i«i*»«f brunM! — a comliinaiton of copprt and tin >a 
varylnK prgporiioris — were named from pUtrs wlicte it was mitiiifacturtd; e. (., CoriaUuai^ 
Dclian {the favorite wiih Myn^n), Acitin*tan {iht Tavuiitc with Polylclcitos), cic. 

*Cf. Furtwienglcr, flrons. v. 01 , pp, 21-2; s""" ff<'f ^'ititiilmannipToz'-, p. H7; ItriicK,p. 
39. Good rxamplK are ihe Tuebiiiceii l>t«n7« hoplitodtome disciiitrd in Ch. IV'. pp. 206 f. 
(Fii;. 42) and the hm 'iX-n frnm Dndanit iCirapanni, Dutlotu ft th Rvtiui, PI. XIII. 1). For 
ditkoboloi, tee K. von Saclc«n, £)]> tini. Bronun dfi k. k. ^i^kfnz- aid /IniikfH-CoHtieUJ r« Vi/>. 
1871. PU. XXXV. 1, XXXVIK i. 

'VIII, 4Q.1 : ■tivoNirat 2i drSpiat ^rui Irl r^t iYop&i 'Ap<p«> x'*"o( rsOTCTipaiMfftvi^TA 
Tt AMa dpxouii noi obx ^narv iwi r^t <Txfiua.ri- <iD tirariai titt xa\i o( w&bn, nAfi'iJ-rat U ntpl 
rXtu^-dv ol xi'iiXT ixP' rtor ^Aourfiiv. Tiiroiqtai itkf 6ii 4 liocii' XiOot; >ih^vat ti tai tmlyp*ti^ ^' 
nbri^ ypei^vai. Jcai roHra titr it^Artoni tvd roi) x/iimv, E.r.X. 

On thf varioui spcllingt uf the name, Arrhachion, ArrKachon, Arrhichion, etc., M« nitiesl 
nnit III Kut^crs. p. 1% and Fo«rner, no. ID]. 
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kration in OU. 52-54 ( = 572-564 B.C.}-' Therefore his statue is one 
of the oldest viaor monuments of which wc have record. At so tarty 
3 date, before individual types of victor stautes had been developed, we 
should expect, in harmony with the description of I'ausanias, that this 
statue would conform in style with the well-known archaic "Apollo" 
type, the most characteristic of early Greek sculpture, which, as we 
saw in Chapter III, i.s exempUfied in the long series of statues found 
all over the Greek world, the oldest class being represented by the 
example from Thcra (Fig. 9), and one 
of the youngest by that from Tonea 
near Corinth (PI. 8A). 

In his commentary on the passage 
of Pausanias, Sir J. G. Frazer records 
that during a visit in May, 1890, 
he saw a recently discovered archaic 
stone statue in a field just outside 
Pavlitsa, a village on the site of the 
southeastern precincts of the old city 
of Phigalia, some 2.5 miles ftom the 
temple of Apollo Kpikouriois at Bas- 
sai. He th(Ui||;hr that this statue 
agreed completely with Pausanias' 
description of Arrhachion's, even to 
the half-effaced inscription which he 
transcribed from its breast just below 
the neck.* Through the courtesy of 
Dr. Svoronos, of the National Numis- 
matic Museum in Athens, I have been 
able to procure a photograph of the 
monument from K. Kouroniotis, 
the Arkadian Epkor of antiquities sta- 
tioned .It Bassai, and I present it here- 
with (Fig. 79). The statue is now 

'Both Africanus (tec Rutjccif, J. e.), tni ?auiiniu ((. c.) date the third victory, raiitamat 
»aA Philottratoi, 21, place ihc othef iwo vicToriu in the Oc. iiiti piecedinu- Cf. KutKcri, 
p. 20, n. I. and Voenret, hob. 9ft, 101. 10.'. Tht- dory how Arilia<hion expired at tht momctii 
«f vittory, thrAtiled by hi* a<lvtrr»af>', whott toe he lutceedt-d in putiing out of (oim, i* lolJ hy 
AfriMnut, Piiitjnt^t (V|[[, 44.1.2), and Chilustnco* [tmag; 11, ^'fi. 411)tPauiaiii») alto men" 
tiun* thiit the budy wax ctowned. 

'Ffoxcr, IV. pp. J9I-2; [ll, pp. 40-1. The ttatuc haso(hcrwi>« not httn publifhcd. In all 
probibiltiy it it the Mine onelittcilby Waldemir Deonna. in Wnl.fi Apoihni arcAnifw^, Genera, 
1909. p. I)t7. no. 79. lliii wji seen at Phiealia in IS91 by M. Chamonard and notices of it are 
to be fo«i»d in th* foUowring worlwt B. C. II., ,\V. 1891, pp. 440 and 4*8; dironiju^j ^Orunl, 
II, p. J6i H. £i. f-, l^2> P* 127; Mueller, Nutkikrii unif KniUoeitunf in J. o/'^nVnta/. mttd 
MtWrtn filth. Kiintt, Din. inauit., 1906, p. 100; Kouic. p. 307. 

Pau»aia>' description of Anhachion't tiatiie is dtscuiicd hy the foltovniiK: Schercr. pp. 16 kimI 
ti; [wan v. Mueller. Handbttch.W. p.Syd-.Uvxnonx, MitartittJ' .irck.. p.S];1.ange. D^nuUuat 
it! Mfiu(ksn in dtr ailurtn pirth. Kunji, 1899; Brunn, CwrA. Knnjif/stk., 11, p. 7J; Ovet- 
btck.GfiWA- A'tfiij/wyUW.. Ill, Af^dlnm. p. 12, no. 9; Klein, p. 14/>; Reiich, p. 40; Collignoo, 1, 
p. 117. n. I.andfl. C. W,,V, IHJtt, p. J21;r/. Dconna, of. ni. p. 13, n, 4. 



Flu. 79. — Stutiic .Statin: ot the Olym- 
pic Victor Arrhachion. frfjm Phi- 
galia. In the Guards' House at 
Bassai (Phigalia). 
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cau'cl for in the house of the temple giiiirds. This statue, hke ait 
other examples of the series, represents a nude youth standine in > sti^i 
constrained attitude. It is badly mutilated and its surface is rouch 
from weathering. Besides having lost its head, arms, and the lower 
part of the legs, it has been broken into two parts across the abdo- 
men. The ends of curls on cither side of the neck, extending a few 
inches over the breast, show that the head looked straight forward, 
thus following the usual law of "frontality,"' which precluded any 
turning of the body; for a median line drawn down through the 
middle of the breastbone, the navel, and the alSaia would divide tll« 
statue into two equal halves. The body shows the quiidrangular form 
of the earlier examples, the sculptor having worked in flat planes 
at right angles to one another, with the corners merely rounded 
off. The remains of arms broken off just below the shoulders show 
that they must have hung close to the sides. 'I he shoulders are 
broad and square, and display none of the sloping lines characteristic 
of other examples, as, f. g., the one from Tenea. From the breast down 
the body is slender, the hips being very narrow. The legs show the 
usual flatness and the left one is slightly advanced, as is uniformly the 
case in every one of the series. They arc somewhat more separated 
than in many other examples. The alfiola form a rude pyramidal mass, 
not being diHerentiated as they are, c. g., in the statues from Naxos and 
Orchomenos- (Fig. 10). Some attempt at modeling is visible in the 
muscles of the breast and lower abdomen. In general, it may be said 
that the similarity in attitude of this statue to Egyptian works im- 
presses us, as it does in all the examples of early Greek sculpture. As 
the subject of Oriental, especially Egyptian, influence on early Greek 
art has given rise to very diverse views, we shall make a short digres- 
sion at this point to discuss this interesting question. 

EGYPTIAN INFLUENCE ON EARLY GREEK SCULPTURE, 

This question has been under discussion in all its bearings ever nnce 
Brunn, in 1853, tried to demonstrate the originality of the Daidalian 
ibcwa,' but, .str^ingely enough, archaeologists are not yet agreed as to 
its proper settlement. While some emphasize the spontaneous or^in 
of Greek art, others quite as strongly .idvocate that the early Greek 

'Stc Laiiuc, op. cii., pp. XI (., who ttatcj the formiila, which we have alieady kIvcb mprt, Q- 
IV, p. I7S, (/. Loewy, Du Saturwiidtriaht in der atlitita irieck. Kttift. 1900; pp. 2S, 2": «(- 
Lytifp vnJ tdnr Sullunt itt lift grufk. Kanit, pp. 17-lD. On the poic, (/. S. Rcinach. Jl/sxwf 
Jf Pkihlogu ttoiiiqtte (cd. 2), 1907, II, p. 91 n. I. 

'Deann*, d^. tit., p. 85, layi that chr kiu (A the si Jela \% an indication of archaitm, a* the tatiM 
aniita cxagscraicd ihem in atitx lo >how the >cx better. Fik*- 7 [cxami'lc frum the Ketaninkai) 
and 72 (cxnniplc fttin) Delphi), on pp, MZ and 179 ictpcctivcly ofhi* wock, resemble our lUtut 
in (hi« feaitire. 

'J. pp. 21 f,; <■/. Rluin. Mmt.,K F.. X. 18S6, pp. 153 f. 
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sculptor, at least, copied Egyptian models.* Thus Furtwacnglcr, who 
«arly assumed a Cretan origin for the "Apollo" type of statues,' later 
became convinced that it developed in Ionia through Greek contact 
with the colony of Naukratis in Egypt, which was founded in the 
middleof the seventh century B.C. He concluded that this plastic type 
*'ist bekanntlich nicktj ah die Nachahmvng dts Haupaypus aegypltsckfr 
statuarucher Kunsi"* Similarly Collignon traces the archaic male 
type to Egyptian influence, and assumes that this influence from the 
Nile valley was exerted on the Greek artist before the latter half of 
the seventh century B. C* On the other hand, H. !,cchat, in his review 
of the evolution of Greek sculpture from its hcKinning, believes that 
the early sculptor owed hut little to Egypt or the East.* Dconna 
entirely rejects the as.sumption of Egyptian influence, believing that 
all the so-called characteristics of early Greek statues can he explained 
as the result of natural evolution in Greece itself.* Von Mach also 
completely excludes all foreign influence when he says: *'in her sculp- 
ture at least, Greece was independent of influence of any one of the 
countries that can at all come under consideration in this connection, 
PhcKnicia, Assyria, and Egypt."^ But here, as in so many questions 
about Greek art, the truth must lie between the two extremes.' The 
economic conditions of early Greece certainly prove that the Greeks 
were dependenc on outside peoples in many ways, and there is no a 
priori reason for denying this dependence in art. We clearly sec Egyp- 
tian influence, for example, in the ceiling of the treasury of Orchomenos,' 
and that the Greeks learned many animal decorative forms as well as 
a correct observation of nature from Assyrian art is clear, if we study 
the best examples of the late period of that art, the reliefs from the 
palace of Assurbanipal at Nineveh (Konyonjik), now in the British 



>Sce bibliography in Cotlicnun. [, pp. 117-18; r/. G. Kiwenuliy. /fr.. V|I, 1892, pp. 182 f. 

•*/. Z.,XU 1882, pp. SSf. 

*Mw.. p. 712. 

•I, pp. 117-19; more fully in Gui. jtrtk., IfiS6, pp. 23S f.; cj. »Ua hii btcr trciimcnt in Mon. 
J*i«l, XX. 191). pp. 5 f.; h« ifiumci tetf influence in (he roiTctpondinit archaic drapcil Temale 
type. Cf. alto, for i (imilar view, F. W., p, 1 1 (to no, 14); von Sybel, If'ritgndi. d. ITmh/I, p. 1 14; 
KicMHuky./. r.,- Loewy. /h. otit. atth. It.t., XII, 1909, pp. 24J f,; <■/. .J., ihJ,, XIV, 1911, 
pp. 1 i.\ii.tGnrtk. PUiiik, 1911, p. 5. While l^ewy belie vet Egyptian influence icachcd Gieccc 
vta Creic. Paulson bclicvei chat it came via Phcenicia: sec (he lai<cr'i I>tr OrUtu u. d. fnuk- 
truth. KmKsi, 191 2. and r/. hi* anidc in Brrl PhUot. ffockmickr.. XXXIV, 1914. coli. 61 f.; 
Richardson, p. J9; E. Kroker, /t., I, ISSfi. pp. 1l4f.;Mc. 

•Cji B.-A., XXI, ISn pp- 177 f.; 31 J f.; for a similar view. j« also Overhrck. I. pp. 37 f. 

*Lrf Apoltonr arthai'pifi, pp. 21 f.; id., L Artkidotir, sa f4llfur, sti metkoiet, II. pp. 19J f,; 
id., L'mfiucntecfypiienncaur I'aiiituJc du type staiuaircdebout dam rarebaismegrec, in f«^ 
tphe //. BituBiiut wbiftitht, 19H, pp. 102-142. 

*Grffi Sca/piurr, til Sfiirii anJ PrintifJft, 1903. p. 84. On p. J24, honevcr, he admirt Oriental 
inSucnccon ihe Greek minor ant, ripecially rhai o( .\uyna on early vaici. 

•So Pottier. B. C. H., XVIII, 1894. pp, 40S f -.tf. Gardner. HA*., pp. 47 USciUpL. pp. 17 t.. etc 

•Schliemann, Orek^mmai, VI Uredcwcd); Pefrot-Chipi«, VHI, p. 543. fit- 220 (fr>«mcnl), 
(rcttored on p. 544, fij, 221, from Schliemann); SprindCf Michaelis, p. IIS, fig. 246; etc. 
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Museum. Such decorative designs could be easily transmitted to the 
Greeks by the Phoenicians on embroidered fabrics. It seenis reason* 
able, therefore, to assume that early Greek artists, especially in the 
Greek colonies to the east and south of Greece, were acquainted with 
«arlier models and especially with chose of Egypt. The Greeks chem- 
selves of a later dace recognized this debt to Egypt. This is shown 
by many passages in Pausanias, which mention the similarity existing 
between early Greek and Egyptian sculptures,* and by the curious 
tale told by Diodoros about the Samian artist family of Rhoikos. accord- 
ing to which the latrer's two sons made the two halves t»f the statue 
of the Pythian Apollo for Samos separately, Telekles working in Samos 
and Theodoros in Ephcsos. When joined together the two parts 
fitted exactly, just as if they had been made by one and the same artist. 
Diodoros adds that toCto H to yipos rrjt iprfaaiat itapa ftiv to« ''EAjMifft 
HrjSanCn IvirriMtirBai, irapa 6i rols Ai7inrTto« /idXiffta (xvi'TeXtia9at' 
Such a story is valuable in that it shows that the later Greeks believed 
that they had adopted the conventional Egyptian canon of propor- 
tions. If we compare any of the "Apollo" statues with Egyprian 
standing figures of any period of Egyptian art, as Bulle has done, the 
resemblances in detail between the two types will be found to be vety 
striking. Thus from the Old Kingdom (Memphitic), which included 
the first eight dynasties of Manetho,' we may cite the painted lime- 
stone statue of Ra-nefer and the wooden one of Tepemankh in the Mu- 
seum of Cairo (tig. 80), two men prominent in tite fifth dynasty;* or 
the wood statue of Ka-aper, the so-called Skeik-el-BeUd, which repre- 
sents the apogee of Memphitic art, and that of his "wife," without l<^s 
or arms, the two statues being found similarly in a grave at Sakkarah 
(Memphis), and now being in the same museum.^ From the Middle 
Kingdom, including the eleventh to the seventeenth dynasties,* we may 
mention the painted statue found at Dahshur and now in Cairo, whidi 
represents Horfuabra, the co-regent of Amenemhat III, who was one of 

'£. jt- I. 42. S. II. 19.3;Vn. 5.S;f/. IV, 32.1. «I,9S. 

*Bullc daict ihc Old KinKdum fcutn titc JOih tuthc25th cctituiic* B. C. ButcMlyEuptiu 
dates aic mo imsctclcd tn be ditciistcd hric. For a tabular view of thr rhmn'iln£V of ilie Egyr 
litn dynattiei *t given by different tchoUii — Scthc. Meyer. Pcnie. Bicantrd. Maiprra,(t{. 
■ee Enffd. Btil.. Hfvcnth «d- vol. IX, p. 79 Cm ihc article on F-nyjn, Chronolwgy xmI Hittory, 
by R. S, VatA.f and K. LI. Griffith). Bt«i!ted, A Hiit«ry oj Bgiipi\ 1916. chart on p. 21, d*m 
dyn».t.c« I-Vl, 5400-2475 B.C.;Xr-XVII,IlM>-IS80 B. C; XVni-(p»rt o-Q XX, liW-HSD 
B, C. 

•Both are given by Bulle, PI, 5;</.t</., PI. 37 ("ApoIli]s"orTcnea and Volomandta): Ra-ocfo. 
in M»ipc(o. .fri in Etypi. 1912. p. &2, fin. 1*8l Ptfroi-Chipici, 1, 1881, p. 655. fi^. «6; T<r- 
manlch, m Matpero. p. 84. fiK. 155. and in Penot-Chipin, p. 678, fi||>'t^l. Tlic tiaiucof Ra-nela 
i( 1.7) meters tall, ihat af 'rrpemankh l.66niei«Tt, 

*Ka-aper in Bulle, Ph. 6 anJ 7 (two vinvi of the hud); von Biasing, Df»km. attypt, Si^fL, 
1, 19U. n Xli I'(!f(oi-Ch.p.«, I. p. U, fig. 7; Ma.p««,ft/>. «(., p. B3, fill*- 151. 1>2; ij., i/«njf 
of Ecypnen .Inlurahcy, 189S, p. 218, if. 18S, and p. 221, fig. 191. Th* "mfe," in Bullc. Pt, ♦ 
(twu vicwi): Maipcro, p, 83, fig. t54i id., Mentiel, p, 222, fiic. 192. 

■Breaiird, A Hiitary of BtypC I. <.. dsiin dynaitici XI-XH, 2160-1788 B. C; the Hyt 
'vnasti«X]lI-XVII, 17SM580B.C. 
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the kings of the twelfth dynasty.' From the New Empire, including 
the eighteenth to the twentieth dynasties,' we cite tlie draped wood 
stattie of the priestess Tut, a gem of Egyptian art, which was found 
in :i grave near Gurna, and is now in the Louvre;' and lastly the draped 
alabaster statue of Queen Amenerdia (or Amenartas) in Cairo, the wife 



Fig. 80.— Siatues of Ra-iicfer and Tcpcmanlch» 
from Salckarah. Museum of Cairo. 



oftheAethiopian King Piankhi,who began to absorb Egypt by 721-722 
B.C., just before the twenty-fourth dynasty.* After the early dynasties, 
the Egyptian type of statue was reduced to a fixed and mechanical 
canon, which was used over and over again with lifeless monotony. In 

'BuHc, Pli. II (iwoviewi)anJ12{heail); vun Blhiub. o^- <«-. L PI- XL, A (left); Maipcro. .rfn 
im£cf^.p. liO. hgi, 2<);-204. 

"We ihouM idtl to ih« Ne<T Km|>irc the Deltaic drnittici, from the mcniy-fir» on. Rrcucci!. 
l.<., upRM to ihc New Empire dynaaiica XVIII-XIX and pan of XX. t>S0-|150 B, C. 

*BulIc. PI. 17 (Icfi); M*i|ic(o. iiiji. anc df: ptuplu dt VOttenl ciaiitqut, [I, p. S.'li id., 4ri in 
Egypt, p, 201. fig. 390 (-the Uiy Nal); -Uc-.. Pwt. 11. 1895. PI». Il-IV. 

«Bulk. PI. 17 (riKliO: von Diuine. II. PI. LXIV; Miipcro, Ftin., IH. pp. 50W04 anil PI. 11; 
id.. An in Etyfi, p. 23H. fin. ^!tS; Pcrrot-rhipiei. I. p. 714. tin. 4S1 (profile). ThouRh iheraceii 
lifelcu, the Itutt and lower trunk ate delicacHy modeled. 
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all these statues, whose dates extend over a period of many centuries, 
we note the same teehnicul characteristics which arc observable in tht 
Greek "Apollos," with the exception that the latter arc alwavs nude 
and lif^hke. These characteristics may be summarized thus: long 
hair falling down ovenhe shoulders in a mass;* shoulders broad in com- 
parison with the hips; arms hangingdown stiffly by the sides' or crooked 
at the elbows;' hands closed, with the thumbs facing forward and 
touching the ends of the index fingers; the left leg slightly advanced 
and the soles placed flat on the ground; high cars,' and the upper body 
and head turned straight to the front.'' Only minor diHV-reiicrs in the 
two types appear. Thus the left foot is always further advanced in 
the Egyptian than in the Greek statues, so that the former appear to 
have less movement and life.' Since there is no trace of this ivpe in 
Mycenxan art it seems impossible not to conclude that in some way, 
doubtless through Ionian sources, it was originally borrowed from 
Egypt. The imitation of the Egyptian models, however, was never 
slavishly done. The Greek artist immediately rendered the type hisown 
by mnking it nude," :ind by transmuting the abstract lifeless schema 
of the Egyptians into a highly individualized one characterized by lifr 
and vigor.* This Egyptian influence, it must be remarked, was oper< 
ative only in the initial stage of Greek sculpture; it was soon lost, as the 
Greek artist came to rely upon himself. F. A. Lange has truly said: 
"Die wakrc Vnabhaengigkrit der kelUniscken KuUvr ruht in ihrtr FoU 
lendung, nkht tn thren Jn/aengm".' 

After this digression we will return to the statue of Arrbachion. Dr. 
Frazer was unable to decipher the inscription upon the breast with 

>Wr see the T.nyptian rieatmcnc nf the hair vEtiecully mxtkcd in the up[>«r pan of a noH 
".Apollo" discovered at Elciithrma in Cfetf, which ii noir in the Candia Muictiin: HfuJuw^ 
dAUR. .yc(oJ.iri/,.n«i, 1891, p.399(Lo«wy);/!"..^«A., 1893, PU. III-IV (J<K.bin>; G»r*i«, 
im., p. 147. JIb. 2U Pcrrot-Chipica, p. 431. itt- ZtWi ck. 

*K. i; in the iiaiuc of Ka-ncrei. 

*E. t; in the statue of the Skfik-fl-BrUd. 

'HiKh'ptJCcd r4ix arc coiiininn lo many archaic Greek wuikt other than the "Apollot." Tlrn 
petfiat even iti some of the fiKCircs on the Parthenon ftiew. 

Omheie common characteriitict, tee Richardson, p.SO;ef. H.N. Fowler, Uiitcfy e/ Snlpift, 
1916, pp. Sy-60icic 

*Potiier, »p. (if., p. 414, aitumci a rcligiuui roun fui tiae left fvut bcine adranceJ m bcih 
typca, Fof another, natural explanation, sec Homolle, ^ aniiquin. Di«nt SimiJ.. p. 95. 
quoted \>y CotUnnvn, I, p. 118, n. 3. 

The tirreki firtt cnpicd the tvpi; in Matuettes: r. ;.. ibhacter ftBurine* from Natikrati*; V 
Rindetf Petrie. Navkratifi, 188H, I, Pli. 1, 3, 4; G. KicMritzky. /* . VII, IS93, PI. VI <w,tl. heaJ. 
three view*); ibid. p. 1^(4 (figure in Bostrin), Pat tier, of. til., p. 409, eitei two alabaster cxan)p)<* 
from Egypt (prcb^l'ly ftom Nmiktatii) wlm-li arc nuJc, kikI un PI. XV II. he irpiuduccs foui ten*" 
coica draped li|[urinc« in the l.nuvrr, of Phanician manufacciirc, tlmilar to Eeypdan walk*. 
The nudity arthc"ApoIL(>t" matkt the diisiiiKiioii hecnccn Gccck and batbarian an. 

'Brunn. in hit Kvnitbex Homer, IS6K. [)uoteil by Gardner, Hbk., p. 47, nhnwed by a irciT true 
aoalasy the way in which the Greek ariift became an imitator. rhrGreek^borruwrdiheiialphaWc 
from Phcenicia, but wrote Greek and not Phoenician niih it; just to the Greek atitit bom 
th* alphabot of ait ffom Fgypt, but nith it wrote his own linKuaKCof art. 

*Gti<h. dtt MatfrialtjmH/,' I, p. 127 (quoted by F. W., on p. 12). 
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cenainty, but made out the following letters, the last four of which 
are plainly visible in the photograph: ETNAlAd. He believed them 
to be archaic and the first instance of an inscription on this class of 
statues. He tliought that the name was that of a man, which favored 
the view that the "Apollo" statues represented mortals rather than 
gods. The letters form a combination manifestly not Greek, and so 
may have no siRnificance; it is even possible that they were engraved 
in modern times.' In any case we have the statement of Pausanias 
that the inscription wjs illfgihle in his day- 
There >ieems littledouiit, then, that this mutilated and weather-worn 
statue is the very one seen and dfscrihcd by Pausanias and referred 
by liim to the victor Arrhachion.- It is presented here for two reasons. 
In the first place, it is the oldest dated Olympic victor statue in existence. 
Only three older ones are recorded, and noneof these has survived to our 
time. These three are the statues of the Spartan Eutelidas at Olympia, 
who won the boys' wrestling and pentathlon marches in 01. 38 ( = 628 
B. C.);* of the Athenian Kylon on the Akropolis, who won the double 
running-race in 01. 35 ( = 640 B.C.);* of the Spartan Hctoimokles at 
Sparta, who won five times in wrestling at the beginning of the sixth 
century B. C* The statue of Oibotas of Dymc, who won the stade- 
race in 01. 6 ( = 756 B.C.), was not set up until 01. 80 ( = 460 B.C.);* 
that of the Spartan Chionis, who won five running-races in Ols. 2&-3I 
(=668-^56 B. C). was made later by Myron.' Pausanias* statement 
(VI. 18.7) that the wooden sratiies of Praxidamas and Rhexihios, who 
won in Ols. 59 and 61 respectively ( = 544 and 536 B. C), were the oldest 
at Olympia, is of course incorrect. In the second place, the statue of 
Arrhachion actually proves what has often been a.s.sumcd, that some 
of the statues classed as "Apollos" are really victor monuments. As 
this question has provoked a good deal of discussion in recent years, 
I will briefly review the arguments by which the opinion has gradually 
gained acceptance. 

■Thii i( ihe view of K- Kouronlotii, who carefully crainiiied them. I quote hit won)* incor- 
poraitd in Or. SToronoi' Icttri tu me of Dec. 39, 1911: rA yp&itiMT^ M nS aipiJoS, Mwlfu 
Cri Jj fx^uii notwlu' oijitaalar, loun it udXiara tin tA i*fiiytMt» riov rabt. 

The intcriptioiu on the ercic mjjfxiiy of victor monumcnii foiinil ai Olympia were engraved 
upon the honiontAltKipeificccff the baie in front of the f«t—atlM« down to ihc fourth cenrury 
B. C: tee Instkr. e. 01.. p. 23S. Dincnticric^r and Piirgold h.ive refuted two imcnbed (onvtx 
brame fracmenii found in iht Altit to the flanlu of victor itatues «n up in imperial times: Md., 
no*. 234-5. 

H)nly one other victor from Phitalia it known, Nao'Vidai. who won viXn inmc time in 
the firK half of the fniirih century B. Cai the miirilaicdcpiiiratn and anitt't name found upon 
fraKincndof the pciJeitalof hisitaiuc at Olympia aiieif. a date out of thequeitioiifor our itatue: 
twe !nj(kr.v. 01., no. 161: c/ P., VI, 6. I; Foettter. no, )24. 

•P.. VI, 1 S.Hi Hyd*. 148; Kwrner. 61, 62. 

•P., \,ii.\;'i- fot the date. Foenter, no. 55. See injrt, p, 36Z, 

»P., HI. U.9; FoetKcr. n^.*. 86-90. S« in/r*. p. J62. *?., VI. 3.8i Hyde, 29; Focntcr, 6. 

^P.. VI. I3.2i it vat uccotdinftly set up ahuut Ola. 77-8 ("472-468 B. C): ice Hyde. no. Ill, 
and <J. p. it, Foetficr, )9, 41-46. Sec infra, p. J62. 
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F.ARl.y VICTOR STATUES AND THE "APOLLO" TYPE. 

As the earlier examples of the series were discovered under pccuEir 
circumstances, they gave no clue to their meaninR. Thus the "Apollo" 
of Naxos was found in the quarries of the ishmd, while that from 
Orchomcnos (Fig. 10) was first seen in the convent of Skripou, its exact 
provenience being unknown. From the first thry were denominated 
"Apollos," chiefly because ol their long hair' and nudity,' while the ex- 
istence of many small hrunzcs in the s;ime .schema dedicated to the god.' 
andcult statues of similar pose appearing on vase- and wall-paintings,' 
helped to make the identification more probable. Certain ancient 
texts, describing archaic statues of Apollo in this pose, were also cited 
as evidence, and it was pointed out that many of these statues were 
actually found in or near sanctuaries of the god. Thus Oiodoros, in 
hisrfescriptionof thc^^arat-of the Pythian Apollo m^At for the Samians 
by Telekles and Theodoros, which we have already mentioned, savs; 
rds y.iv xttpw Ixov TapaTeTa/Lieeas, tA bi ffKi\ri iia^t^riKbrc'' Probably 
the gilded Image by the Cretan Cbeirisjopbos in the temple of Apollo 
at Tegea was of this type.* The later type of "Apollo," with the 
arms extended at the elbows, was doubtle.'is followed in the statue of 
Apollo made for the DelianshyTektaios and Angelion.^and in the works 
ascribed to Dipoinos and .Skyllis and their school. It would be easy to 
give an extended list of such "Apollo" statues found in sanctuaries.' 
We might instance one from Naukratis, Egypt;* one from Dclos;"' two 
from Aktion;" several from Mount Ptoion in Boeotiai" a copy of the 
head of the Ckoisful-Gouffier Apollo {PI. 7A) found in Kyrene." Still 
others have been found in /fmcnoiof temples, e.g., two in that of Apollo 
at Naukratis,^* and one in that of Aphrodite there." 

*T[ic Koil vn ao <leacribc(l in the llomcnt Hymii lo the Ddi4n .\puUa, v. 1^4, anj thii n 
ihe Pythian Apntlij, v. 272. Onihc gcminds of long hair and nuiliiy (i. Kocnc idcntiAed thc«f 
ample from Ofchumenoi: kc his article. Die Amik«n Skulpiureii aui ^otnutn.A.M^ 111,1878. 
pp. m f. 

"SnVitct, Cai. B.-J-, X\\. ISM. p. 2'J, 

*Sc* list in Dconnn, Lrr JpaHani areka'ujut!, p. 13, n. \. 

*£■ £., on an amphora from Vicnnc: see .tttnali, XXI, ltH9, PI. D.> and pp, 159 f.i oniMtlMt 
from Null, nrjw in thr IltiTiih Muxcutn: B. M. I'aat, III, p. 230, K Hfi; cf. also Ai4.. E ]n;ui 
a nail-painting '*rim Pompeii: A. Z, XL, 1SR2, p. i^\ on a mathic bas-idief in the Palanii 
Coriini in Hotencc: Duetulilie, ]l, ii, 1 14. no. 283. Theie examplei t*p(wieni the god only. 

•I, VS. Cf. Brunn, Uri/ch. K uniigf ich., 11, p. 76, inJ Ctirch. Ku/nsdrr, 1, pp. 36-37, na II; 
Miiellrr, Natkih/it und EMbloruttn^ in i, allorifU. und aflurfi grirek. Kunit, Din. inau|., 
1906. pp. tl3 and 122; Roicher, X^x., I, j.t. Apolton, p. 450; Ovttbcck, I, pp. 38 and 78. 

'P-.Vni. SJ. 7-8. 

'P„II.32.S;r/. IX, 3J. SideKfibedby PUiu d* Miuica, 14 (p. 11)6); */. WnWi. XXXVI. 
1864, p, 2S4;cec. Ditcuiicd injra. p. 3JS iind n. 7. 

'Se« till in B. St. Srvlfi,, I, pp. Kl f. (ftnm which we have lalcen lomenfihefallnwinccxainpln). 

•Petne, Sauiraui, I, PI, I, fig, 4. "A. Z,. XL, 1882, p. J2J. 

"Deonna, oj>. <■■/., noj. 1, 2; cj. Cat. .treh., 1886, p. 235. 

"See Deonna, nos. 38f.i B. C U., X. 18S6, pp. 66f.; U. B., 12: etc. "i?. M. Sculpt., no. 311V 

"ff. At. Sculpt., aos.W2 (cjno^Ptiric, NaihMii. I.fl. I. fiE.?) and 204 (lor^n- A'tfutritfi'f. I. 

n. I. fi«. 3). "Hid., no. 203 {-S^uhaiii. 11. PI. XIV. if. 13). 
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However, against this exclusive inteqiretation doubts have been 
raised with ever-increasing precision, until now we can predicate with 
certainty what Loeschke long ago assumed, that the more statues of the 
series there are found, the less probable will it become that they should 
all be ascribed to Apollo.' Conze and Michaelis Rrst argued on the basis 
of Pausanias' description of Arrhachion's statue that this type was 
employed for victor statues.^ Koertc's objection to their view on 
the ground of the long hair was refuted by Waldstein, who demon- 
strated that athletes were not represented with short hair until after 
tho Persian wars; he pointed out that the archaic grave-figures of the 
mortals Dermys and Kitylos discovered at Tanagra, which were sculp- 
tured in a constrained attitude analogous to tiiat of the "Apollos," 
had long hair.' We now know that the hair of some of the "Apollos" 
is short, which shows the irrelevancy of this argument,* and we 
also know that nudity characterizes many archaic statues of mortals. 
Nor do we learn much from dedications, for we have examples of 
statues of gods dedicated to other gods and even to goddesses,* 
Ex voios were often more concerned with the dedicator than with 
the god to whom the statue was dedicated. Doubtless the cult statues 
portrayed on vase-painiings are actually those of Apollo, for at this 
epoch other gods, such as Hermes and Dionysos, are bearded.* 

Moreover, that a more advanced schema for representing the god 
Apollo had already become fixed toward the end of the sixth century 
B. C, we know from ancient descriptions of the statue of the god made 
for the Delians by Tektaios and AngeUon, which represented him in the 
usual archaic attitude, i. e., of the statue of Arrhachion, but with the 
notable difference that the forearms were outstretched.' That this was 
the recognized type in the early years of the fifth century B. C, is at- 

'Ste,^. M., IV. 1879. p. 304. 

*Stf Rapponv d'un viaggio n«lli Grccia n«l 1S60, in Att-naii, WXWl, 1861, p, 80. 

*J. //. S.t ]. 1880. pp. 168 f., already quoted. For the monument of Dcrmya and Kitylo*. iM 
Gar. Afch., 1878, PI. 29; A. M.. HI. 1878. Fl. XIV; F. W., 44. 

On tht tubject of hair on "Apollo" icatuci. cec Ovetbecic, Grifck. Kunttmytkol., Ill, ApoUon, 
p. 14 <f/. note 0: and ef. Milchhotfet, A. Z.,XXXiX, 1S81. p. 54. vho discatdi this feature aia 
emttiaa. 
,\*yot cxampJet, «* Deonna, Lfj Apollom arrhai^u/j, p. 12, i». 4 and n. 5. 

*C/.theGoiMia!l>caidGditiicucof Dionyaoifoundinihcqu3iiic»on Naxo: (KaiTiialii),dncnbcd 
by Untniur, p. 221. In a prcccdini; natc (p. 334.n. 4) vrc have already listed rsamplct of the tTpe 
of Apollo appearinE on vuet, etc.-, lec B. M. Scuifi., 1, p. 82. 

nic date of iheic iculptori is Axed by (hat of theii pui>ll, the AcKinctan Katlnn, who lived at 
the besinninsof [hefifih century B.C.itf. AiiopoWt ijisciiptiun, /. C B.,ao. 27. Thiisiatucis 
mtotiontd by P,,1X, JS. J, athnldinKthtGraf/j in one hand. Plutarch, who cite* .^ntiklet and 
l(ir<M ai hi* authoritiet, ^vei a btlt«t description of it in J^ Mutua, 14; he sayi that it held the 
bow in titcfiulii hand and iheCra<fi playinKon muiital inKtumenti in the left. A Kholion on 
Pindar, CU., XIV, 16, Bticckh. p. 293. ineiicioiiB luch an imaKC of Apollu in Delphi, manifestly a 
copy of the Dclian one. Both the Bcholiatt and Macmbiiii, Saiurnatia, 1, 17. IJ. place the t>p<r 
in the left hand and the (hacn in the rifiht, an arranKcmeni confiimed by Alhcmaii coiru nhich 
itc copied from the replica uf the stitu« in Athent (Bekker, Jnetdota p., I. p. 299. U. S-9). 
t, V, p. 174, hgt- S-9, reproduces two of these coins. 
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tested by the bronze statue of the god fashioned by the elder Kanaclioi 
of Sikyon for Branchidai. the pose of which is known from several 
sratuetres and from a long series of Milesian coins.' For conscrvati^t 
reasons this favorite pose was kept for cult statues even into the fourth 
century B. C, as we learn from representations on coins of the golden 
statue of the god set up in the inmost shrine of the temple at Delphi-' 
But that manv of the eiirlier examples of the "Apnllo" series do repre- 
sent the god, should not be denied. Weagreewilh Homolle that theold 
appellation "Apollo," after having received too much favor, has now 
by reaction become censured too severely, and in general should still 
be applied to those statues of the series which have been discovered in 
or near sanctuaries of the god, and in the absence of any other indica- 
tion to the contrary, also to those which stand upon bases inscribed 
with dedications to him.' Such a statue was found on the island of 
Thasos at the bottom of the cella of the temple of Apollo at Alki and is 
now in Constantinople,' The colossal statue found on the island of 
Dclos just south of the temple of Apollo,' and the huge torso discovered 
in Mcgara" may be referred to the god, for their size favors an ascription 
to a deity rather than to mortals. And many other examples of the type 
found in sanctuaries may very well represent Apullo and other gods.^ 

That several of the series were also funerary in character is abund- 
antly proved by the fact that they were discovered in the neighborhood 
of tombs. Thus the Apollo of Tenea (PI. 8A) decorated a tomb in the 

'■'XWttimigt.Vna'vinitthf Philijian J polIa.iirtiAy diicussed on ftp. ll!<f.,itd«Knbc<) Hy Itie}', 
//.//., XXXI V',7S. ltwagmadehewMnW*aiid479B,C.:MeKraM:f, IV,pp,4I9-JO. ItirmpiTd 
onMlkiianccini, which rtprcscni the t['>il nude, huldinKaxag in the nulii hani and a bow lu iht 
Icfc; see Ovcrbcck, Griith. MytlioJ., Ill, Jpolhn, Mttcnztafcl I, 32 T. ?-, IX, 10. 2. meniiuoi i 
ccd^r replica of the iiatue in T)ielic5. Im tlic IJritixh Miiicutn i* a bninie, the soolkd 
I'ayne knight statuette, a copy of the one oti ihr corns; it is rcptoduced by Fiiur, /. e., p. ♦M. 
Rg. 45 [ = B. W. BrontfJ. no. ao<)); Frazer mi-ntioti* at aihtt copiu a ttatueite in Rctlm. 
described in J. Z., XXXVII, 1^79, pp. 84-91, and one (tam the Ploian lanclusty, describedm 
B. C. H., X, 1886. pp. 190-6. and PI. IX. On Mii*»iin reliefs, sec one published by KcbuU w* 
Scradonttz, Ucbcr d. Apull. des Kanachos, Silxi. Bert. Akad. d. Witi., 1904, 1, hg. on p. 7S7.iitil 
p, 797, a/id aiimher by Tli. Wiecand, Sicbcntt-r vui)ucu(ii;er BeiLcht utber AusErabuncn in 
Milcr und Didyma {Abh. Bifl. Akad. d. tPin., Phitojoph.-hiiior. CI., 1911). p. 21. 

*Montionedby P..X. 24. 5. and I'hilacharo!, in/. U.G., I, TtaKn). 22 on p. JS7. Imperiil Del- 
phic coint from the time (iF HndKan on teptcKnt the god nude with uutntetehed armi; mkIi 
cotn-typcf may be copiet «f this ttatiie; ef. traser, V, p. }52. 

•See ^. C. /A.. Xn, 1888, p. 468. 

*In the 0{toiiia,n Mutcuin. Invent, no. 374; Rcinacli, Rrp., II. I. 7S, 2. It is described by 
Mentlct.mfl. C. !!., XXVI, 1902, pp. 467 f.;ir/, Mtonna.Us Apt^ani ertkaiqtui.\>.ll6,aa.\XI. 

•See Deorina. pp, 191 f. no. 81 and figs. 84-90; r/. Annali. XXXVI, 1864, p. 2S3 (Michaelil). 

•Ibid., pp. 185 f.. no. 77 and fig. 82. 

^E. g., the two ccloisal ttatiie* from Cape Soiinion discflvceed by Stai! in 1906 in front of the 
ruins of the temple of Poseidon, and now in Athent, po»ib1y meant for the Di<MkourM: w 
Deunna, pp. 13S-8, nus. 7-8 and iiKs. 14-17; for one. see .^. .U.,XXXI, 1906, pp. 3&3-t;Dtonu, 
no. 7, pp. 135 and 347) Stau, Marbrrs ft Brontei, no. 2720, pp. 6-7 and he.; Ciatdnci, Hit., p- 
197, fm. 4ti;icis 3.0! mctcts hinh (l^tais); two from Delphi, called cither Klcobis and Bitockw 
the Ditntomoi by Hwnolle. B. C. It.. XXIV. 1900, pp. 44! (= B) and 446 { -.A), and 4S0 f . 
Komolle here has the letters chatiijed; his 8=-fe«iiW«rf/ IMpkei. IV, 1 (=c(it A. =P1. 8B): trt 
Deonna, pp. 176-^, not. 65-6, fig). 66-9; see list of statues from saneiuarits of Apolla and Mfatf 
gods, itiJ., pp. 18-19. 
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necropolis of Tenea near Corinth.' Likewise the example from Thera 
(Fir. 9) was found in a rock-cut niche.' Another, now in the British 
Museum, was found in the dromos of a tomb on the island of Cyprus,* 
while a fourth was unearthed from the necropolis of Megara Myblaia in 
Sicily.* The one found at Volomandra in Attika in 1900 was also found 
in an old cemetery-.* Tht-se furnish proof enough of the sepulchral 
character of many of these statues. Such funerary monuments may, 
of course, have been been set up also in memory of victors. 

We are now in a position, on the basis of Pausanias' description of 
Arrhachion's statue and the actual monument itself, to maintain with 
certainty what hitherto has been conjectured only, that although 
some of these archaic sculptures represent Apollo and other gods, sep- 
ulchral dedications, and fx volos in general, others were intended to 
represent athletes also. Doubtless the other early victor monuments 
recorded, such as the wooden statues of Praxidamas and Rhexibios, 
and those of Eutelidas, Kylon, and Hetoimokles, already discussed in 
Ch. Ill, conformed with the earlier type, while that of Milo, describett 
by Philostratos," conformed with the later. Certain examples of the 
series have already been ascribed to victors. Thus the marble head of 
Attic workmanship found in or near Athens and known as the Rayet- 
Jacobsen head (Fig. 22), has been referred to a pancratiast because of its 
swollen and deformed ears.^ Certain statuettes of the same pose as the 
"Apollos" have been looked upon as copies of athlete statues,* So the 
early doubts" as to the meaning of these archaic sculptures have been 
resoKed in many cases. We have added one well-attested example 
to show that they sometimes represented victor monuments. 

•See Mrlchhocfcr, J. Z.. XXXIX. 1881. vp. 54-55. 

'See Loeichkc, A. A/., IV. 1879, p. 304; r/. FurtwicmUr, J. Z.. XL. I88Z. p. 57; HiUw von 
Gscntingcii, Thera, III, 1S04. p. 285; Ro»», Riiitn avf 4. gtUtk. InstU dit AtifUiKfuti Alemi, 
I. 1940. |>. 8. 

'See Dcnnna, /-r» JpcUonj artkat^v/i. pp, 3Jlg-9. no. 141; B. M. Urulpi., 207 ( = t(iCK»). 

'Deonn*. p. 247, no. 155. TMi i* one of the mo»t recent oi the «ri« and belongi to the end 
of the iutIi or beginning or the hhh ecntury 14. C-:Otii, Afviitinrnli anlicki, I, pp. 789 f. 

'Bul]c,J7<Ieft}. 

'/'if. Jfioll. Tyun.. IV. 38; KCiufra, pp. \00-7. Schetcc, op. cit., pi> 2) ff., thuusht thjt thU 
nifur confoininl with ihc lype of the /tsM»lio of Kanacho* alTcaily memioncii. Reiich, p- 40, 
Ttghtl) lictieret that it UaA '"noi-A ituhloanu Briny, abir itlotiU Atmt" i. /.. hitc the dfotio of 
Tvktaini and Angclion already ilitcuiied. 

'Aradt.LdCJy^oMryu/ .Vj-C*ifM^rj, pp. 1-2 and Pl«. Ill; Deoniw, pp. UJ-4. no. 21. It hai 
b««a ««<rtbeJ lo diHcrcnt att>st» of the U»l i|ujnet of ili« sixth century B. C; Lcchat, Mv 
Hfuiie de I'Acropotr, pp, JS'J-f.Oi Kiein. [, p. 246 f,; wc hivt already diKiissed it on pp. I27-S. 
E. A. Gardncf, J. II. S., \'1II. 1887. ii. 190. refer* »uine of the »tatue» fmind at the Pioian »ai»e- 
miry to aihlctei, but Hulleiux hrhevr; ihat tWfe nstuei tcpretrnt .Apolln: H. C If., X, 1886, 
p. 68; tf. alio Sul*. Matbrti tt Brmi^s, p. 8. W. Vischer. Kltint Schrijun, II. 1878, p. 307, 
admitt that tome of the "Apollot" can be aihletet. at Cotuc and Michaclis had done: AnnaO, 
XXXNl, ««1. p. 80. 'See Uonna, p. 253. 

Thuj Schercr. p. 22, n. 3, and Reiwli, p, 40. leave the question (inieitled; Gardner, WW-. 
p. 98. n. I. ihiniti that ihc material fur a dcviiiun at to a Riven utatuc, whether of this cod ot 
that, oi of a worihiper or athlete, hardly exiHs; Collienon. Xtyihol. fiautif de la O'ict, p. 84, 
rvcnftniici that ihne statiiei tiond for both iiudi and athletvf. Hi(z.-Bluemn., 111. i. p. 262. 
ihinkihjt the type paoet equally well for Kodiiatidtrpiikhral(tariitii;Overbeck. I. pp. 1 14-11), and 
y. W.,p. II, believe that it reprtiemia general jchcmefat aihletct.sepulchialltaiuc*. and ApoUat. 



CHAPTER Vni.' 

POSITIONS OF VICTOR STATUES IN THE ALTIS; OLYMPIC 
VICTOR MONUMENTS ERECTED OUTSIDE OLYMPIA; STA- 
TISTICS OF OLYMPIC VICTOR STATUARIES.' 

PtANI A AVD B. 

The first part of rhis final chapter is a special study in the top<^raphy 
of the Altis at Olympia. It is an attempt to fix, more or less exactly, 
the positions of victor siatues erected there, so far as these can be de- 
termined from the data furnished by Paiisanias, and from the locations 
of the inscribed fragmentary bases of the statues which have been re- 
covered during the excavations at Olympia. 

STATUES MENTIONED BY PAUSANIAS. 

We shall first attempt to give the positions of the statues mentioned 
by Pausanias, who is our chief source of information. After describing 
the votive offerings (avaO-^ixara) at the end of Book V, he begins 
the enumeration of the monuments of "race-horses . . . and 
athletes and private individuals" at the beginning of Book VI. ^ This 
description falls into two routes (l(i>oioi), the first of which is concerned 
with the statues of 168 victors,^ and the second with those of 19.* Both 
accounts also include many "honor" monuments erected to private 
persons. The first route begins at the Heraion in the northwestern 
part of the sacred enclosure, while the second begins — manifestly where 
the first ends — at the Leonidaion at its southwestern corner, and 
extends to a point near rhe so-called Great Altar of Zeus near the 
centre of the AIti,'; (sec Plans A and B).* Besides these meagre indi- 
cations of his two routes furnished by Pausanias himself, we are 
fortunate in knowing exactly the position of one statue, that of Tclcma- 
chos, the 122d victor mentioned, the base of which still stands in siiu 
near the South wall of the Altis, a little southeast of the temple of Zeus, 

■Thetim part i>rthUchapLeiippF.i[<(l,uiitlcr(li« title The Poiiiioni of Victot-SiJiiii'K n Olvm- 
pta, in ^ y. .'y.,XV|,2d Set., \')\2, pp, 203-229, with Plan; thciccgnd part, entitled, Gtcck Liicc- 
aty Notice* of Olympic Vic I or Mo numrncsoucfidc Olympia, appear rd in Tram, .itnrr. PitliJ. Assn., 
XLI), 1912. pp. S)-67. [aiiiin[lcl>trtl to Dr. J. M. Pa ton, former tditot-in-chicf of the ^. J. A., 
fo( pctmiuion to uk the fntinet, and to Prof. Clarence Bill, the ptMenc w^tetari- of the American 
Philoloitic]) .^nociation, for permiition tu uae the Utter. Only tlicht changct have bwfi made 
in the original artidet for tKc prtucnt work. Thf lummary of th« U»t section, Siatistie* of 
Olympie Vietoi l>iatuariet, ii leviied from my note polilinhcd in J'totrrJint' 0} tht Amfriran 
pkHoletiral jtisceialhn, XLIV, 1913. pp. xxx-xzxi. 1 am aUu indcbtnl lu PtofcHor Bill for 
penniHian to uie it iu the itiexi:nt wot It. 

*lww^im i-mdrMTAi' . . . xal iji&oiar AO\ipS>* rt ml iSioirSii' duoCwt (VI, 1.1), 

*VI, Cht. 1-16. IG9 in my dr olympiovirantm Slaiuit: Phibn of Kcrkyra, who had two 
staii»r(, i« there namtd twice, under not. 91 and |}6. 

<VI. Chi 17-lR. 

•See £r{/*,. r, 01 . Karten u, Plaene. 1899. Ill, I\' (Doetpfeld); tf. alio H. Lucl(enbach.a>-ii.^."« 
mi»d Dtlphi, 19(H, p, 11, fii. a- J. J. A., X\'l. 1912. p. 204. fie- O- 
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showing that the route passed before the eastern front of this tofr 
pie and thence westward to the Leonidaion. With these data and 
with the help of some foriy inscribed bases of statues and other moau- 
ments mentioned by Pausanias, many of which were found in or near 
their original positions, it is possible to trace yet more definitely his 
routes. Several attempts have been made, since the Gtrman excava- 
tiuHK, to deRne topogrjphicitlly the positions of these statues, especially 
by Hirschfcid,' Scherer,* Flasch,' Doerpfcid,' and the present writer.' 
The posiiton of several inscribed base-fragments of statues, cor- 
responding with FauAanias* order of presentation, should alone be 
sufficient to confute the doubts raised by some scholars that these 
routes through the Altis were not topographical.* But in any attempt 
to reconstruct them we must constantlv be on our guard against 
assuming that Pausanias describes a continuous line or row of monu- 
ments, as both Hirschfeld and Scherer have done. Though here and 
there this may have been true, still, generally speaking, we must con- 
ceive of these statues as being strewn about the Altis in no other order 
than that they stood in groups, and that these groups had only a general 
direction; for wc shall sec that Pausanias sometimes returns to the 
same spot without mentioning it and often leaves longspacesunnoticed. 
Apart from the indication of such groups In the description itself, as 
attested by the use of such words as Tapa, e^e^^i, fitri, TrXjjfflot', cb-i- 
it<tTat ^Tt, iyyvTara, hiriadtv, p-tratv, ou ir6ppca, oit Tp6tFu>y «.t.X., I hare 
already shown in my previous work that it is possible to reconstruct 
many other groups, for abundant proof is there given that statues of 
nearly contemporaneous victors were often grouped together, as were 
those of the same family orstate,or those victorious in the same contest, 
or those whose statues were made by the same artist.* So, in gi-neral, 
we can group only certain statues in belts or "zones" around some build- 
ing or monument which is stiil in situ. Funher than this we can sel- 
dom go. W. Gurlitt has thus well expressed the difficulty of following 
these routes of Pausanias: "Jide jolgendf Statue ist nach tUr vorkrrge- 
henden orientirt 5« denken . . . BfzifhHngen atif fruekfr od^r jptuttr 
ertvaehntf Monumenle u^^&ren ■ui^birjlueisig . . . tvir sind . , . ««/ 

■^. Z., XL, 1882, pp. 119f. C»nJ Skfich-pU"!- *"*?■ +5 ^■ 

•li» B*nm.. II, pp, W\ f. 

'Olympia, Erceiniist, Tctibd., I iTopocmphit Hid Gfiekirhu), pp. 87 f-i «/. A, ,V., XIII. IWr 
pp. 335 f. 

*Dtolymp. Slat. Ch. III. pp. £3 f. Theoutlineiheteinfoimt ihtbasiiofiheprMetittteatfiKiH. 
The numbrr* of rh^ virtori from ihe catatueoc of that watic, Khnwins ihc order of preicntxnoo 
by fauuniai, ir« h«r« r«tsin«d in parenthctri: /. ;.,Tclcmach(»i (112J. A IcttfT after tli« aum- 
bcrindicaicf cither ihat an adjaccni "honor" tiatuc, r £., Phil«nides (lS1a),n90il nnt toanctoT 
itaiiic, t. g., Mcnalkcai (154), ur diai riu iiMtwc ia mcntibntd. 

*E. t; K»llim»nn, Paitraniai in Prriritt, ISftfi. p. S8. 

^E.t: no«. 1. 3,4. S. 6 were EImhi; 7-9 and U-U wctc Spanam; 17-16 and li-26wm 
Elcans; 45 and 4ft-49. SI. 54, 57 w«tr Arlcadi^n«; (>-9 and 1 1-14 were v-ittort in ch>rMn-ne«t; 
30, 34, 37, 40 were pancraiiaiti; 35-28 had itatucf by Sikyoniin a«i««; 39-40 had tiatuti hf 
Afhenian artUia; 59-63 formed a family group; etc. 
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weni^e Fixpunkte angttviesen und verfaUen daher leuht in den FehUr, 
die Wegrichlvngen in den Plan sit ichematisch einzuztichnen. . . . 
Das iiin und Her auf den viel verschlung.enen ifegen der /litis koenntn 
wir niehi mehr controllieren" .* In his description of the scattered 
altars (V, 14.4-15.12), Pausanias had not the same prohlem to 
meet as in that of the vicior statues. As there was so little continuity 
in descfibing the altars, which were strewn all over the Alris, he had 
to introduce many other monumcrnts to make their locations known; 
but in the case of the victor statues there was great continuity, and 
consequently such indications would have been superfluous.' And, in 
general, owing to the number and variety of monuments crowded 
together in the circumscribed area of the Altis,he was not compelled to 
describe Olympia with such definite detail as Athens. That these 
victor statues, however, are described in topographical order is not 
only attested by the internal evidence of Pausanias* words,' but also 
by the hndina of many of their bases in the order of his presentation. 
With this introducton' warning, let us take up the routes of Pausanias 
in detail. 

The First Kruonos of Pausanias. 

Pausanias begins his enumeration in the northeastern part of the 
Altis: ivSiiit^ Tovvaov Tm 'H/>ai' — words which have been the subject of 
much discu^sion as to whether they are to be understood of the temple 
pro ptTsonCy i./., the southern side,* or of the viewpoint of one facing it, 
i.tf., the space (especially the northern or right hand half) before the east- 
ern front.' From the immediate whereabouts of Pausanias we get no 
clue; for at the end of Book V (27.1 1 ) he says that he is in the middle of 
the Altis, and yet in thefoilowinft paragraph (27.12)^ — evidently added 
as a Transition from the account of the altars to that of the victors — he 
mentions the trophy of the people of Mende, in Thrace, which he says 
he nearly mistook for the statue of the pancratiastAnauchidas (131), and 
this, as We shall sec, stood near the South wall of the Alris far from the 
centre. Docrpfcld's contention, therefore, that Pausanias approached 
the Hcraion from this point, and that consequently the words h 3<ii" 
must refer to its eastern front, is untenable, and we are left dependent 
on the meaning of these words as gathered from other passages 
in Pausanias' work. An examination of several such passages seems to 

The lacL orcnnTinuiry in describing the altars led R. Hcbftdcy> Eranos ^indoiontiiiii, 1B9), 
pp. J9 f., (Die Otympischc Altarpcricgctc d« Paujiniu). to conclude wtotiBly chit PauHoiai 
took over bodity finm an esrlier work liis muiner^tiion of the jliats. nnly hrrr and (h«tr inrrt- 
pociriK a rematk of hit own, m i. (., V, 15. 2, where he parenthetically deKribei the Leonidiion. 

*E, g., the (latue o( the Akarnanian bax«t (lOj xoed among thotc «f Spxtian viclurt (7-11)1 
Euklci (S2), a Kiandton of DiuK'>ra*, Kad hit ttituc aw«y ftom hia family group (59-6J) ; ibe two 
iiiiiiict of Ttmon (17 nai 103 d) «ti>ud in diHereni pirtt nfihe Altit. *VI, 1.3, 

»So Futtwacncier. ./. Z., XXX\1t. 1879. p. 146; Tku, ihiJ., p. 207; FU»ch. Hirtchfdd. ind 
Schercr, in the woiks altesdy died. 

'SoDoetpfeJd.i.f..p.86;Michaehi,vf.Z,.XXXlV,lg76,p. 16*;Htt2.-BluemiL.Il,i,p.SJI:«c. 
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be convincing that they are used here of the Heraion pro persond.* 
Kurihermore, the finding of the inscribed tablci from the base of ibe 
statue of Troilos (6) and the pedestal of that of Kvniska (7) in theruim 
of the Hiytaneion, t. e., not far from the western end of the Heraion, and 
the base of that of Sophios (22) in the bed of the Kbdeos still fuithet 
west,' makes it reasonable to ronrlude that the first statues mentioned 
(VI, 1.3-3.7), those of the Spartan group fKyniska-I.ichas, 7-14), 
all of the fifth centurj-, B. C, flnnkcd on either side by statues of the 
fourth, mostly of Elcans (Symmachos-Troilos, 1-6, and Timosthcna- 
Eupolcmos, I. ^-28), originally stood in the ordct named by Pausaaiai 
along the southern front of the temple-' 

Leaving the Heraion, we get no further fixed point until we arrive 
opposite the eastern front of the temple of Zeus. I'or here around the 
foundation of the statue of the Eretrian Bull — still in situ 32 meters rait 
of the northeastern corner of the temple (sec Plans A and B)* — have 
been found fragments of the pedestals of the statues of Narykidas (49) 
and Hellanikos (65) to the south, of Kallias (50) and Eukles (52)i 
beneath that of Kallias, to the north, of Euthymos (56) and Charmi- 
dcs (58) close together to the east.* So it is clear that the series of 
statues from N:ir\'kid:is to Charmides (49-58, P., VI, 6. 1-7.1) stood 
in this ni'ighborhood. Now the statues of the family of Diagoras, the 
Khodian athlete, stood together (59-63), as Pausanias says (VI, 7. 1-2); 




*Hyd«, p. (A. I here append three tuch paM«fte«: in V, 24.3, in speakine ot th« tiaiueofchr 
ZfHJ of the LxctUxniunidnb, lie »a>'s llial it rov roov Ik tarit h- iiftd rs£ i*r74A0r Zch vpAi 1m- 
TvXAi i)\iov. I. f-.H the toiJihiraMcnrnctof ihclcmplcntiirivhctcihtpcdcsolwasraiind (tf. /urlf, 
9.01. .2S2. and Olympia, £rifbn..TnM . I, p. 86hin V, 26 2.inincakinicaf thcoff'cnnRiofMitr 
ihut, he Myt that they tf>"d wapa H rov vaoi roO urtiXoV t4>' Ir iptortei tftaiipaf, i. t., oui tbc 
northern (ld« of the tdnplpoC/rin.whfrpmntt luthniitics find ihrir fnimdatioiw (*■/ iH'thr.t.Ol 
167*269, and Fl»ich,*f. eil.,p. 1093); inVin.3S.3, he»ayi that Mount Lykaioti if tr l^MtM' 
U ™v l«po[i riji A»ffiToJ»^i, i. *■., to the north of tlml temple. (.V. alto V, 21.3. PrtiTcTMir BluCTn- 
ner, levicwinn my monneiraph li^ vlymp. Slat., in the Sert. Pkiloi. ff'ockf»ttMr., XXIV, IWIi 
rol. 1392, objcctf to iny iiiierpt<tatio» ofb- AtfiS. and admits nni onr but iliitc powibilitici: W 
of the temple pro ptriinia, i. t., id iiitiih tide: {!/) of a ipectatui fxina tltr cliief. i. r., cut froHi 
the nniihrtn half of th« tpicr hpfnre it; (c) i(f a ipKtator with hit bid to thii front, t '-. tW 
touihcrn half of thi» *pa«. Bui if Paminias h»d meant either of the two latter, he would hiw 

laid roA roD raav, il in Vlll, 37.2. nari rov rtcit, if. V, \S.i, t>t irrutpti tsD mov, tj. V, 2?. I. 

'For lucaijomof biiict, »cc Inich. t. OJ., not. 166(1 rutloit], 160 l(k>*nitka), 173 (SophiMV ^ 
cauK of the fndi in che Pryianeivn Uiih HitKhfcId and Schcrci itancd ihii t^ofet wnt of tb« 
Heraion. 

'From the iinfiniihi-'d cnndition nf the hack n( the Lynippan marbli; head finm the ttttw 
nf fhilaiidildjs (lOj. as well as in exceileni turrace pretervaiion (Prontitpirtf and Tit- ^)> 
we have already arKiteiJ that tome nf thete early ci:ttii«( may have >tood lions the MMtlwn 
ttcpi uf the Temple aK'init ih< fiiliimiii of the periMyle: tupra, p. 300. 

'Sec Injthr. 0. 01.. no. 248; (/. P., V. 27.9. 

•See Uuhr. t. 01.. t>m. 161 (Narykdai); 146 (K»llia))i U9 [Euklci)) 144 (E«lliyniM)i l» 
(C1i«fmidr»); 153 (Hdlanikot). Other basn of tiatitei which mii»i have Mood in ihi» rictntf 
have alio Keen found, fat ftonn tlicir original positionc t. f., thoscof Athenaio»(}6),56ti*rtrn"«' 
af the l.eO'n.idaian:af Pnlydamat(47J.rra|tmciiii>2t) metem toutheact of the Echo Halt; <»f t>ip»*» 
(59), fiverragmentt near the Meirooii;rif Damigctot (62), in ihf I.conidainn; of I)i>rieus(61|, nr» 
ih« f'uiory of Paionios; of ICyniikos 145), inside ihc Bjiantine church; of Danwxemdat (S4|, o"! 
the Heraion. Sec /rucAr.r. fl/., n<is, 168 SAthciiaioi), 151 (Diauorag), ISIfDamatcios), 1>3 (P»* 
*9 (Kyniikns). I )S (Damnxrnidai); foi the jculpturcd base of Polydamaa (47), tec 8ih- 
■ P|. LV, l-J;T«ibd..pp.209f. 
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one of them, that of Euklcs f52), seems to have been moved from its 
original position later, as we learn from a scholiast on Pindar's seventh 
Olympian ode,' who, on the authority of the lose works of Aristotle 
and Apollas on the Olympic victors,* enumerates these statues in an 
order different from that adopted by Pausanias, showing that a change 
in their positions must have taken place some time between the dace of 
Aristotle and that of the Periegeie.' The statues of Alkainetos and his 
son Hellanikos (64-65) must also have stood toftether. Inasmuch as 
the victors from Euthymos to Lykinos (56-68) are, wiih one exception, 
all pugilists or pancratiasts and of the fifth century B- C, they must 
have been f^rouped together, with the family groups of Diagoras and 
Alkainetos in the crnirc* We may also add the statues of Dromeus 
and Pythoklcs* (69-70) of nearly the same date, and wc can also ex- 
tend the group in the other direction; for the same scholiast says that 
the statue of Diagoras stood near thatof the Spartan Lysandtos(3S a).' 
Pausanias (VI, 3.14 and 4.1) says that the statue of Lysandros stood 
between those of Pyrilampes and Athenaios (35-36). Thus we can 
conclude that the 36 statues (35-70, VI, 3.13-7.10) stood in the zone 
of the Eretrian Hull, extending perhaps across the Altis to the vicinity 
of the Fxho Colonnade along its eastern boundary. 

It would follow, then, that the intervening statues from Oibotas to 
Xcnophon (29-34. P., VI, 3.8-3.13) stood somewhere between the 
Heraion and the Enirian Bull. It is idle to discuss the route between 
these two monuments more definitely.' 

Our next fixed point is the f'iciory of Paionios, whose foundation is 
still standing in its original position, 37 meters due east of the southeast 

>AiB»m.| Boeckh, pp. IS7-B. Pauaani** names ikem in r}i« order: Diagorac. AkouttUo*. 
Ooficut.DaniaEcta«.I*ci3iihodos. ThcKhoIUn iMinnthcmio ihcocilcc: DikKiiras, Damaxctot, 
Doficus, AkiiutiliiDi, f-iuklev, Pciiirhotlni. 

'Secfor AtiiiDtlc, Z". H.G., II, p. 18.1, TraKin. 264 Apollas i'oniicu tit littlr known: ('/■/'■ //■<>.. 
IV, p. XI7. fraeiD. 7; he ptutiably i.'opieJ from Arittuile't wnrlc. 

Tim it DjitcnhcfEer't cxplinaiinn, tnuhr.z. 01., not. 151 and 159; and ahnthat of Robett, 
O, S., p. 195. Scher«r, p. 49, anJ Gurlitt, op. til., p. *tl; Turitold, howevw, titirir. o. 01., p. 262, 
hai tcteJ lo tcconcilc the iw« accounts on the theory of no chaiisc- 

'However, KdUmann, Pausaniai itt P^riegrt, p. 90, ihinks (hit the two KToupt of DiatoiM 
and Alhaincint tmtid apart. 

TTie bate tA tlit itatue uf PviIiuMm wa» found between the HeraUxi and the Pelopion: see 
Jnjtkr. -. «/.. 162-163. 

*(>urlitr> Vfif Pamanin, p. 412, utumcd the poiubility of the cxiitence of rwa diRcrenc 
statue* cif Lyiandro*, onc3S a, and thcothcr tomewheteafiet Charmidet (^8) in the family grotip 
of I>iis»rai; Kalkmaun, op. dt., p. 105 and n»tc 4. explains the discrcpaocy bctncco the tcholian 
and Pauiania* an (he thcnry that ihc laiier borrowed fram older liu*i PnrBuld, jtu/tartx E. 
Curiiui gnoiJmfi, pp 7J& f,, aunmcd but one itituc uf Ly»indti>i. 

'Scherei, p. $l(t/.Ptanappodiep. 5'6).andFlan:h.J.r.,p. 109S.notcI,ptu(HHedaTOUte*ouThrroin 
the Heraian to the writ of the in-ealled tiicat Altar liie. while Hirtchfeld. 1. 1., p. 119, madr 
it run to the eait of it. Doerpfetd, o^. nV, p. SS, tiariinft eait of the Heraion, made the rcMite run 
firvt to (he wc«t alooK the *ouih tide of the temple, and thence arQunJ the wcttctn tide of the 
PdopioD, and so acrou to the F.rttriati Ball; Michaclit, /. c, p. 164, yriib the vamc naninicpoini, 
had it bear int to the cm parallel wiih tlic Treasury Trriacc, and thence south. See flani A 
aiM) B. 
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corner of the temple of Zeus.' For, of the next few statues mentioned, 
the base of that of Sosilcrates (71) was found "somewhere" e^ist of the 
temple, that of Krirodamos (80) before the "Southeast Buildings." 
and ihacof Xcnoklcs(8S),4 metrrs to the northeast of the Victory hisc. 
presumably near its original position.' Hausanias groups the three 
Arkadian athletes, Euthymenes-Kritodamos (78-80, P., VI, 8.5); then, 
after naming four statues of victors from other states, he mctttions two 
more Arkadians tocether, Xenoklcs and Alketos (85-86, VI, 9.2); and 
he continues by saying that the statues of the Argives Aristeus and 
Cheimon (87-88^ VI, 9.3) stood together. One more statue, that of 
Phillen or Philys' of Elis (89), \s named before he comes to the chariot 
of Gelo. Thus we may conclude that the series of statues denoted by 
the numbers 71-89 (P., VI, 8.1-9.4) stood to the south of the Erttrien 
Bull in the parallel 7one of the Victory. 

We next come to the series of *ir:)tues mentioned between the chariots 
of Gelo and Kleosthenes (90-99). The position of the bases of these 
chariots is practically certain. In describing the statues of Zeus in Book 
V, Pausanias says he is proceeding north from the Council-hoii&c {23.1), 
and first mentions a statue of Zeus set up by the Greeks who fought 
at Plataa; in describing the victor statues he says that the chariot 
of Kleosthenes stands behind this statue of Zeus (P., VI, 10.6). After 
describing the Zeus of Plattea, he mentions a bronze inscribed tablet as 
standing in front of it (V, 23.4), which recorded the thirty years* treaty 
of peace between Sparta and Athens, and then says that the scatueof the 
7.eus of the Megarians stands near the chariot of Kleosthenes (23.5). 
As he is proceeding north, this Megarian Zfuj must have stcxid north 
of the Platxan one; thus in one group we have the two statues of Zeus 
and the chariot of Kleosthenes. Immediately to the north he neit 
mentions the chariot of the Syracusan tyrant Gelo (90), which he says 
is near the statue of the Z^ns of the Hyblieans (23.6), Now in coming 
south, in the athlete pericgfjis, he names eight statues between these 
chariots. Doerpfeld* has identified the base of the Plataean Zruj with a 

>S<e Ixrrhr. p. 01., no. 2S9. and 01., £rgfhn.,TexthA.. II, pp. ISJ-ISS. ett.;rf. P., V, 36.1. 

'See liithr. p. 01., no». 157 (So[*ilkrat«) for tile reitoralinti of iht name, tec Hydt, p. JTIillU 
(Kriiudainui); 164 [Xcnuklcs). Tiie pla.ic fium the 'pcclcicil uf the itxiue of the unknown AiLt- 
dian victor (79) was found Far .iwa) rtniti (his point, in the Palaistra. Wc have shuwn (n^A n^ 
244-S,)chat the statue uf Philippos (79a). mmiioned by Pauuniaiat ilic woilc arMjrroii(r/'.^'I> 
S.5). was prcihihly only rhat of ihi^ oldFr iinknnwn .Arkadian, lai«T utcd for Philippof, wliawM 
»omc timt htiwern Ol*. ( f) 1 1** »nd 1 J' ( = ^04 and J80 B. C); «<e ttiuhr. r. 01., no. \7\;ef.Hrit. 
Of. tit., pp. J9-<1. *0n th* name, see Hyde, p. 42. 

•Sec Oi, Ergfhn., Tcxib J., 1, p. S6, and cf. II, p. 7S. A (lit in the luwtr wcp of the but of tfc* 
Zni/m»- have contained the taUct mentioned by P.. V, 2J.4, Three of the four iiuaibeJ 
blocks of (tclo's chariot bjir wl-ic found in thcPalamci: /ajfJtr. p. ffl., undcrno. 143. 

Fi)rDi>rrpWd"(idtntificiriiin of the CounciUhouiic (Itoulcuietinn) with the iripartiie baiUiac 
louih of the temple of Zeus iuK Diittide the South Altii wall, stt Auspab. lu 01., IV, 1878-187% 
pp.4(M6, *nAOlympia, R»f,iin.,'Vc*x\iA., II. pp.76-7Q. Other*, on the bs>i( of apaisagcinXen^ 
phon'i Hfll., VII, A.M, wroitftly plaee ii near the Prytinrion in the northwestern part of the 
Altit. Cy. FraKcr, III, pp. &36f., and DoctpfcM, f. c, pp. 78 f. Sec Plan* A and It. 
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larpe pcclt-sial la the northwest of that of the victor Telemachos (122) 
found I'lj xltu near the South Altis wall,' a position which is in harmony 
with the description of the statues of Zeus; just behind it he has identi- 
fied two large foundations near together as those of the two chariots. 
So the eight intervening statues siofjd here. Of the statues between 
the chariot of Klcosthenes and the base uf the statue of Telemachos, 
the base of tliat of Tellon (102) was found in the East Byzantine wall 
nc.Tr the South Altis wall; that of Aristion (115) nearby, embedded in 
the same wall; that of Akestorides (119), whose name I have inserted in 
the lacuna in the text of Pausanias {VI, 13.7),' just northeast of the 
base of Telemachos.^ Thus the series of statues from that of Gcio to 
chat of AK:ithinos(90-I21a, P., VI, 9.4-U.ll) can be grouped in the 
zone of the Chariots. 

As the fragmrnt of the base of the statue of the Athenian pancratiast 
Ariitophon (123) was found near the base of Telemachos, but to the 
east of it, and hkewise that which supported the equestrian monument 
of Xenomhrotos and Xt-nodiltos (133-134) still further to the east near 
the EchoColonnade,' we can conclude that the twentv-one statues from 
Arisfophon to Prokles (123-138, P., VI, 13.U-I4.13), mostly of the 
fifth century B.C., stood near the South Altis wall to the east (and not 
to the west of rhe base of Telemachos, where all other investigators 
have wrongly placed them),^ and thus form a group which we can call 
the zone of TeUmachos. So we conclude that the long list of statues 

'.S« Inickt. r. 01., no. 177. 1( tonds on the Boiith ede* of the Soutli Terrace wall botween iti 
gateway and the Uter Eatt Byaantine wall of the Altii. 

'Hyde, pp. Vi f., where I asHtimc iliuc tlie pa^Mg'^ \'l, 13.8 is a iliitfcxilon, and that (he aanw 
of a victor has dtt>[>|ieil axn ai the end uf U. 7. There I have inscncil, fiutna rccoveted in}cti|>- 
tioti, the name of AkcsiotiJct of Alexandria Troas, placinic ii<> tratiic dcki to that of A2C[n:ichoi 
(118) of similar date, the onlyuther Aiiaiic in thit ])art uf the Altii. Fi>etster, 501, dates 
AktKOiidn wton^y in the trcnnd century It. C (on the batit of t'unwaeneler, /I. M., V, lUSO. 
p. )0l n. 2, end), although the imcKption ftnm the haie is referred hy Dittenherger to the end of 
the third; Anemachon won in 01. 147 ( = 192 B.C)i 1 have therefore dated Aieitoridci tentatively 
between 01. (?)l«»nd 01. (?) 144 ( = 212 and 2MB. C). 

'Sr Inithr. V. 01., 147, 148 (Tellon. Inicription tcncwed in the first ccntLiry B. C); I6> (Aiu- 
tiun): IS4 (Akcttuiidcs). 

Rorhl (/.O. A., no. 355 and Add., p. 1t)2] referred an intcriiiiianon twoinarblc ft atftnents found 
in 1879 (f/. ^. Z.. XXXV]I,I879, p. 161. no. 312). one found near the Heraion. Lbsoihcrract of 
the lempJeof Zeus, to the vietor Ajtiadaa (103); Dittcnbcrter {cf. Inuhr. v. 01., no. ISO) and others 
have tightly rejected thi» aicripiion. Similarly thcitisctibed basffof the Matuenf Areui(105 t>}, 
son of Akrntaios, Kins of Spans, found in the Hcraion (t<« InicAr. r. 0]., no. 308), bclonsi 
rather to the second statue of Atcus (H8 a) dedicated by Ptolcnny Philadelphusi cf. Hyde, pp. 
44--tS. I have alto icfnTciL the iccnnd inicttiitiiin of the artist PythaKfai (Inuir.ji.Ot.tno. 
145) found in the Leonldaiun. lo the itatue of Astylos (110). hecautc of im simiUriiy to thai 
on the hue of the ttatuettf Kuthymoi (56) likewiiieby Pythanotat: iWrf, pp. 47-48. 

*Sec /furir, p. O!., no*. l69(Ari»tophon), li4 (Xenonihriiicisand Xenodil(ot).f'*llf^''BR'>f»<"'> 
ascription, 0, S., IWA pp. 179 f.; a second epitram tefetrins! to Xenombrotoi alone ^Insfhr. 
9. Otynp., no. 170} must bclone to a second monument not mentioned by Pausanias; cf. Hyde, 

p. Si. 

*E.K: Funwaenul*'. ^.Z.,XXXV]1. 1879. p. 140 (quoted by Dittenberger); Fraier. IV, p. 1). 
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from Pyritampesto Proklcs (35-138), ntarly two-thirds of all those meo' 
tioncd in the first 'i<i>oScn of Pausanias, stooJ in the space to the east and 
southeast of the temple of Zeus, grouped in the parallel zones of the 
Bull, Victory, Chariots, and TrUmachos. 

On the other hand, the statues beginning with the two of Aischine] 
(139) and extending to that of Philonides (154 a) (P., VI, 14.13-16.5) 
must have stood to the west of the base of Telemachos and alony: the 
South Terrace wall some 20 meters south of the temple of Zeus, when 
many ofthc following pedestals were found in the order named bv Pau- 
saniasl that of AischJnes (139) was found in the Council-house; that 
of Archippos (140) nearby between the South Terrace wall and the 
north wing of the Council-house; that of Epithcrses (147) opposite the 
sixth (."()lumn of the temple from the west, some eleven paces from the 
South Terrace wall, and the fragment of the base of the honor statue 
of Antigonos (147 f) very near it: the bronze foot of one of the statues 
of Kypros (150) was found in the South Terrace wall, 24.40 meten 
from the southwest corner of the temple; and lastly, the base of the 
"honor" statue of Philonides (154 a), Alexander's courier, was found in 
the southwest corner of the Altis at the extreme west end of the South 
Terrace wall, almost, if not exactly, in its original position.' Thus 
Pausanias, after coming south to the statue of Telemachos, first goes 
eastward as f;ir as the statue of Prokles, then returns, repassing the 
two chariots on the way without remark, and then continues westward 
to the southwestern cornerof the Altis. All statues west of that of Tele- 
machos are of the fifth and fourfh centuries B. C, with the exception of 
one, that of Eutclidas (148), who won in 01. 38. This is the oldest 
statue in the Ahis, despite Pausanias' statement.' and it doubtless 
originally stood in the area occupied later toward the middle of the 
fifth century B. C. by the temple of Zeus, but was then transferred to its 
new position south of the temple. 

After the statue of Philonides, there are still 19 statues of victors 
and "honor" men to dispose of in this first ?^tK>5of, those from Bri- 
mias to Glaukon (155-169, P., VI, 16.5-16.9). Of these statues, 
the base of that of Leonidas of Naxos (lS5a), the founder of the great 
building just outside the southwestern corner of the Altis named after 
him, was discovered in a Hy/.antine wall before the eastern end of the 
north front of that building, whilcthat of Seleadas (159) was unearthed 




'Sm !ntckr. t. Ot., iioi, 176 (Aiivhincii see Foersicr. no. 4Sl). 17J (Afctiippoil. 1X6 (Ep- 
ihetir*], J04 tAniieunosKli<fraeiTirniufthcbaiccif()icsta[ucarDcincirii»(147c)OT3tali>oft>uiHl. 
ihe exact tucittion riui bcitiu ictiirdcil, nix 305|; 2T(> (fhilnnictK; 3 ftcond mutilated c«ny of ihif 
initttpiign was faiinil nearhy hiii)t into x Utc wall nonh of th« Byisntinc church; tec no. 177}i 
Pausiniai (V'[, IS. 10) mt^ntioni iwaititut^ of Kaproc. Fnr (he bionic foot (Fi(. 62) of oKtf 
ihcm, »ee tupra, (i. 255 *ni) n. 3. 

*VI, 18.7. He Rivca ihii honoi to PraxiJamai and Rhnibins <I87-138). who won in Ott. St 
and 61 ( = S«ar(lS.((jQ.C.)rfipcctively. W? have aliYiily pointed inii iliit ibciiatue orOibata 
(29). who wun in 01. 6 (••756 B. C), was an up in 01. 80 (-460 B. C.) by the Aehaaai (VI,}4|. 
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within the ruins of the same huilding; the base which supported the 
group-monument of l*olyp«ithes and Kaliireles (160-161) — which, 
owing to the early dates of their victories, some time between 
OIs. (?) 66 and 70 ( = 516 and 500 B. C.)» must have stood originally 
in the area later occupied by the temple of Zeus, like that of the 
above-mentioned Euiclidas~a little to the south of the Byzantine 
church, between the bases of the statues of Lconidas and Glaukon; 
two fragments of the base of the statue of Dcinosthencs 063) have 
been found, one cast of the apse of the church, the other in the 
ruins of the Palaistra further north; and lastly, that of Glaukon, 
built into late walls northwest of the church.' As the statue of Phi- 
lonides stcnid at the extreme western end of the South Altis wall, and 
as most of these fragments were found in the vicinity of the Leoni- 
daion, it would be natural to conclude that the majority of these 
later statues stood in the spaces just outside the West Altis wall. 
But at the end of the Hrst itfcSoi (VI, 17. 1) Fausanias says that he has 
so far named statues "within the Altis"; hence most investigators 
have placed these 19 statues either west of the temple of Zeus or in 
the space at the southwestern corner of the Alris. A little further on 
wc shall see that many other victor statues, not mentioned by Pausa- 
nias, stood just outside the West Altis wall, and it is doubtful whether 
his words iv rji "AXret (VI, 17.1) should be taken thus literally, 
especially on any theory of his use of earlier accounts in the final com- 
piling of his own. If they were "within" the Altis, they could scarcely 
have stood to the west or southwest of the temple of Zeus, for the 
second iipoios, as we shall see, passed there. 

A better alternative ran he found. In describing the I^onidaion 
(V, 15.2), Pausanias says that thi.s building stood "outside the sacred 
enclosure at the processional entrance into the Altis . . . separated 
from thi-s entrance by a street; for what the Athenians call lanes, the 
Eleans name streets."^ Now Doerpfeld has shown that inside the 
West Altis wall and parallel to it — just south of the base of Philon- 
ides' statue — is a line of bases ending in the later South wall of the 
Altis, so that this West wall and row of pedestals form a cul de sac 

'S« /«/(*/. 9.CT..I10I. 294 (L*«iiidM;r/.,f.jW.. XII!, 18«8. p. 322. nottl.TtPu); IB] (Sdcadai; 
this b my own ascrtptian; tw Hyde. p. 58; Dittenli enter wrongly fcstored th« name i\ ZiXtimat); 
Ml (FolypftithM »nd Kallit«lc9)i 171 (DeinoithrnM); 17S (Glaukon; hi* monument was a little 
bronu chatiot, not i itatiir, ihu» imitatini; earlier liMh-ceniury victor HeilieMiftitt, like ihai 
of Kyniika (7); no. 2% is xnachci inicriiiiion Uam a itacuc of Glaukon dedicated by Ftotcmy 
KucrKctei). 

TIw pedfiial of the ««uc of Paianios (167) wa»fouml behind ilie»omli lidcof the Echo Colon- 
nade and ihetrforc far removed (Injchr.v.Oi.m. l79);rainjnimBain mtmitnti Paianioi in VI, 
15.10. Another pedettal (no. itil), fmmH toiith of the weti end of the Uyiantinc church, hat 
been refened by Putgotd to the iiatue of Lyiippoi (162): c/. ,/, Z.. XXXIX, 1881. pp. 85 f., 
no. 387. Hiii.-Blijcinn.. II, S. p. 615. and otbctf have tejeeied the aictipiion. 

*Aii«*vv 41 A-yuidr Ari rfii Icrditrv rSi ronirttii. nh yAfi H *i»4 "ASn^iW ■■Xo>*>b<«M 
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(see Plan B).' It is clear that no such row of statues would han 
been placed leading up to a dead wall; therefore these statues must 
have stood there before the wall was built, and must once have 
formed ihe eastern boundary of a broad street skirting the eastern 
side of the Leonidaion, which was twice as wide as later, when the 
wall cutoff half its breadth and made it a "lane." though theoldername 
"street" was retained. The later Roman enlargement of the Altis 
is well known. The long row of pedestals to the south of and parallel 
to those already discussed as standing along the line of the South 
Terrace wall, westward of the base of Telemachos, once constituted 
the southern boundary of the "Processional Way" {6i6s iro/iir«^), 
which ran from the Leonidaion to where it debouched into the Altis 
at its southeastern corner. Originally outside the Altis, they were 
later, together with the road itself, included in it. The pedestals, 
then, in the above-mentioned cul de sac, and also the fourteen (among 
them that of Metellus Macedonicus; see Plan B) that adorned the 
south side of the Processional Way, may be the remains of some of 
these last statues mentioned by Pausanias. 

The Second EruoDos of PAi;sANtAS. 

We next come to the second 2^5os, which is introduced by these 
words: EI 5^ da-d toD A«jfi5a(oy irpii^ rSvlSufiov t6i> tikyav i4nKio9ai rj 
bt^i^ fltXTJodos, TOfl-d^t iart aoi rdv avriKbvTtjjv i% ttv^^iriv.'^ The Leoni- 
daion, the site of which was still in dispute till after the close of the 
excavations, was finally indentified by Treu' with the so-called Svtd' 
wrsibau, as had been already assumed by many investigators.* The 
site of the Great Altar, however, is still undetermined. The elliptical 
depression to the east of the Pelopion, whose dimensions {125 feet iti 
circumference) agree with the figures of Pausani:is' for the protkuJlJ, 

■Sec .i. At., am. Bm. pp. 327-336 and I'l. VIl (0>e .\hii M^uer in Olympia). Cm ibr 
wen af thr Altis »tf the niiiu of two pitallcl walls, thr inner Greek, theouTcr Roman-, ihr ofiii- 
nal Soiiih will uf ihc Altii ran aluiiK il'ic line uf ihc Suuili Terrace wall, ihe lam Roman wall 
(daiine frim Nmo'? time) to the south of ii. TbiiB in I'ansanias' day, the iatAn nc^isu^ «ni 
oppoiite the Leonidaion. In two other pa«ne«s, however, it appeari to be ii th« totithnii wr- 
net of the Altis (V, IS.7; VI, 20.7). R. flrberdcy (in Efjiinii tinJobonrnHf, 1893, pp. J4•^7( 
explain) this discrcpanvy by s.iyiii^ t\int Pausa-itias, in nicncionins the loiithwcaicrn eniraDK, 
is wriiine from his own observation after tho Koiiian extension, and in i1i« uthcr patugea ii 
cupyinR frum uthci wtjicr* whowrmc bcfurc that cxtenMon. Doerpfcid"* cMplanation, howcter. 
i( bcirrt: in ihe Kninitii exirntmn a eate vn bnili at the tnLichwcBt corner of the new Wm wiU 
BUpenedins ihe uliiei loiiiheaKt eriKanc*. Proceiiciona »tl1 paixed alons the same way, but were 
ntiw iniiilt the Alcit, the jt'cat Katcway ofNcto at (he nuuthcatl corner being ^vcn up artcthi* 
death. Cf. FcaMt, 111, pp. 570-572i Htia.-Bluemn., II, i.pp. 37>-& 

•P.. VI, 17.1. 

*A. M., XIII, 1888. pp. 317-326 (Die Bauliisehrift Je» I.Mnidaions hi dympii); and if. 
tntchr. p. 01., m>. <i51, and Olympia, Eritbn., Tcxibd., II, Die Baudtnimaffer, pp. 83-9J, ud 
Tafelbd., Pb. LXII-LXVI (R. Borrraann). 

«£.|., K. LanRC, ffaut und Ua!le, IKgS.pp. 331 (iKiTKhfeM. J. 7..,XU 18S2,p. UhFUich, 
in Baum ,n,pp.l09S and 1104 K. Othcri placed it elsewhere: r.j.,Cuniu»-.\dleT,tf/y»i^«a«^ 
Umitgfnd, 1882, pp. 23 f.; Sehcter, op. tit, pp. 55 f. (and Plan), identified it nith the "Stfflif 
eatl Building," wlicic he had this second iipoin liegin. 

*V, 13,9. Fo( full account ofthcalnr.aee V. 13.8-11. 
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or lowest stage of the altar, identified with it by most scholars,' must 
now be given up since the more recent exc;)vatinns of Doerpfeld, which 
prove it to be the remains of two prehistoric dwelling houses with apse- 
liLe ends.' Nor can the remains of wails lying between the Heraion and 
the Pelopion, formerly supposed to be those of an altar, any longer be 
referred to the Great Altar(as Puchstein and Wernicke referred them)* 
since Doerpfeld 's recent discoveries. So we arc dependent on the words 
of Pausarias alone for its location, who says that it stood "equidistant 
from the Pelopion and the sanctuary' of Hera, but in front of botli,"* 
therefore somewhat northwest of the elliptical depression nearer the 
centre of the Alris.' Our problem, then, is to find Pausanias* route 
between these two points, and here again, as at the beginning of the 
first hpoios, we must riRhtly inicrprci the words if 5«Jtfl,. Michaclis, 
in his article on the use of iy Se^t^ and if ipicrfp^- in Pausanias' work, 
made these words refer to the southern side of the Processional Way, 
i. f., to the side at the right of Pausanias, who was facing east after 
arriving at the Leonidaion.' Thus the statues already mentioned 
along the South Terrace wall (Aischines to Philonides, 139-lS4a) 
would now be on his left side. On this interpretation both tlirschfeld 
and Doerpfeld had the second «<^5os follow the Processional Way east- 
ward parallel to the first— thus including the line of pedestals, which 
we have referred to the end of the firsthand then, near the Council- 

'ThiH CurliiJi, Altafic V. 01.. JbKanJi. J. k. Prruii. Akad. d. {Vh,. ui Berlin, 1882, p. + 
(-CcMwmWw .IbhandUnttn. 1894. 11, pp. 42 f.i ; AdUi. A. A.. 1S94. p. 85; t'Aii/-. I&9S. pp. 108 f. 
(r/. hiiTCConitTuccion in Olympia, £'r{/^n..Tarellid., 11, PI. CXXXII andTntbd., II. pp. ZIOf.); 
Camu*-Ad1er, Otympia •>, Umitimd. p. 55; Flawh, op. ni.. p. 1067 (t/, Fvndtv. Oi., pp.2J»-239); 
Bortrichcr, Olympic, 1HB6, pp. 190 f. (aiwi I'lan); Kurtwacnglcf. Urotivtt t. Olymfia, p. 4; 
HincliHJ, »?.<■»(., p. Il9( = Plin)i Schcrer, np. nV,, p, S6 (with Plan); Trendelenburg, Dri gretir 
Attar del Zriu in Olympio, 1902, pp. 17 f.; UocipFcId, Otympia, Erftht., Tcxtbd., II {Bandfnk- 
maiUr) p. 162. {cf. I, p. 82, whrrc he admin the puMibilLtir ihar it miy have nood futiher 
nonhKcd, ncitef ilic Heraion); I'rairr, III, p. S56; etc. 

'See A. M., XXXIll. 190S, pp. 18S-192 (Olympia in pr«hi«ori»chet Zeit); */. Ytet'i Work 
t« Claiii^al Studi/i. III. I90H. p. 12. 

■For Puehf cein' j location nnd form orche n1 1 afofZfUJ, ice. f..'/., I89J, p. 32; iiii., 1895. p. 107; 
Jb., XI, 1896, pp. SJ f. (with "oblona" rtconscruction by K»ldcwcy, pp. Kr-ll): fot Wemiekc'j 
view, sei: Jh.. IX, 1394, pp. 93 f. This view was already lefuted by Adlct, A. A., 18VS, p. 108, and 
Doerpfeld, F.rttbn. v. Oi., TcxtbJ., 1!, pp, \6l f. Doeipfcid Uter tefened these remains also to 
prchiitoiic houses {ef. precedinic nute) 

*V, 13.8. The exact cite uf the Pelopion t« pvcn in V, 13.1 (see Flam A and B). Wetnickt, 
(/. {., pp, 94 f.) pbccd the older altir of Zeiii (who was at first worihiped in ci>mmoo with Hera) 
between the Heraion and Pelopion (as Puchacein alcodid). He believed that later, however, after 
the buildiiis of the temple urZcui *s\i the Pelopion, the altar wai moved cut of both and stood 
■omcvthere nnnhncni of the elliptical dcpicsiinn, vrKcte Pauiania* saw it> He explained the lack 
afrcmainion the ibeory thjt the Chriiiiani would completely deitioy chit, the chief paein altar. 
Bui it i* ditficuli to sec why the few ChtiMian ieitter« in thi* out of the way place ahould bare 
ibowninytiiehaniicr. Doerpfeld (i>(/An.p,0/., Text bd, IE. flaai^Fijtjni/f/f.p, 16])iuejtr«redrhai 
it may haveitoodiouthof thefx/i/Mof Herodc) Attikot, where it« site mu« certainly he*ought. 

•MttJi.-Hliicmn., II, I, p. .1S9. ciKhlty »ay that the word* of PMiivanias point tna plaee in the 
Aliti where there are nciihcr foundationt not athei. Since ii ii incredible thai the Chtiitiani 
■bould have dcnroyed it so complrtcly. ihey assume that Piusaniat made a mistake in his diicc- 
tioni. Thcii conclutiun that the elliptical deptewion bcit liti the conditiunt is untetiabic now. 

*0}>. rif.. p. 16<. 
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house, curve nonhward in front of the temple of Z«us, which vinuiUr 
would be a repetition of the Brst hfioSm. On this ch(ror>' Doerpfclf 
wroniely explained the first route as containing statues ^ rg 'AXra. 
while the second was outside the older Altis, and so, though equally 
long, contained fewer statues. But against this interpretation it muR 
be urged that the Pcriegere is describing the Altis of his day, when the 
road in question was included within its boundaries, and that the Great 
Altar and the two last statues mentioned (187, 188) as standing near 
the pillar of Oinomaos were always inside' And neither this Proces- 
sional Way nor the space before the eastern front of the temple of Zeus 
were localities for "unimportant mixed statues."* Furthermore, if 
he had merely retraced his steps after arriving at the Leonidaion — and 
he says nothing of returning— he would not have begun a new route*, 
but would have said something like this: E£ Si driaaf ayatrTp^^^as Ari 
Tov \ftavt6aiov iTfiAi tov ffwtidv ai;da k(t>ini<r6(n t§ 5<^t$ 6t\^eias.^ So it 
is simpler to conclude that the new toute wound around the wcsrem 
and northern sides of the temple of Zeus over the temple terrace' As 
no building is mentioned on the way, and as the north side of the tem- 
ple would probably have been called h-purrfpa. -xkntpa (in accordance 
with the usage discussed above in connection uith the Heraion), and 
as the Pclopion faces southwest, the words i» ht^i^ can refer only to the 
right hand of Pausanias, i. e., the right side of the mad followed. If 
we assume that these words originally stood after rocaSe Ian <rot and 
were transferred by a later copyist, the difficulty is resolved.^ 

Of the nineteen victor statues in this second route (170-188, VI, 17.1- 
18.7) no bases have been found.* But of the three "honor" stacues 

•Sk a. .v., XII I. IKKS, pt». 335-336. and Er^tbt-. Texibd., I. p. l». In the btirr he *>r*:'tm 
MHTtr/r I'rrwuiti/rmHg tfkfn vi>, Jnit itr tot.U Veil Jit Mmaitlfr^nektni fcrtJtRunf tUj triU* 
TriUi ill, tdto in It'irkluUtil nnr tine KfkoJo), nw fin rin^Hfr Hundfanf" 

Thiipillaritooiilictwccii the (tm( Altai anJihc tcmptcof Zeus: P..V, 20. 6. 

''ArSfftirfMi H dr(UHu>T»^>ovi cfa jiiy«<vi >«!* iYariratt«M«ir, b.t. V, (Vt, 17.7)^ tfiiaia 
VI, 18.1 he tay) that lie diiLuvcfod ihc tutucuf Anaiinicnci "by icuchinit" <A*«mdw). 

'Similiilr, un arnvingai the tiatiienf Tdeinichni.hc miived lint ID the can and (hen muivfd 
(pauing th« chariot of Kleuithrnct) brfoie procveditic w«n. without meaiioning it: tec >-mfn, 
p. J4S. Kin inalfluy with V, IS, I. See Hyde. p. 68. 

TbeTerricewall ran iiillbeliaccdbefurc the vrciieinffunt of Ok temple snd al«a toibcBMlb^ 
e«it gf itj tf. Tieu, J. Z., XXXVI. 1878. p. J6; "So amgab Jenn rtrmiotick linjl it* ftt'V* 
Trmptl (tne statutnitkrotnit Tfrojit." Hiii.*Dlucnin., II, i, p. <>19, uippoM luch a road xa 
(|]cw»( and nurthnf the temple, but would Interpret it a«bein|[ir&piar(p«. 

'C/. Hyde, p, 70. Hiii.-Hlurinn. (.art precedinit note) tpjrctcJ (hii teitiial chans* of oiiiM at air 
iiFc>»ary, and Tullitwed HirichrcM and Dovrpfeld in havin; Pausamai teiuin along the couth ude 
of the temple nfZ*iu. I propourd ibu chanKC by aiialofe>* with ibc text of V, 24. 1, V, 21.3. ami 
other pasiagca. 

'The bconic tablet of Demnkratca (170), found aotith of the louibweit corner of ibc temple «f 
Zcu>, did not bdnns ta hi* victur aiatue, but to a baic whith ituuJ prubalily iniidc the teviplt. 
I n)thr.v^. 01. f]o- 39. .Alto the archaic marble hclmetcd head andarm wirb the letnatni af aihitU 
»ttachedCseeSi7i/t».o. OA.Tafelbd.. PI. VI. 1-4, and S-6). the head bei nit found Mm of the temple 
and ih« arm before the gate of the Prlflpion, wrongly aicribed byTreu ^J. 7., XX. Will, I8S0, 
pp, iS {., and BiUu: v. 01., Ill, pp, H-H} and Uverbeck (I, pp. 198 f,, and p. 178) to EpeiaHOt 
nf)l> Iba" ' 4 10 an older hopLitc, Phiikiat o^f Pdinaa (FoerKcr, not. 131. lS>)i ice Uy4c 
" •» W2-3 and Fit 30j. b. 
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included, one biisc, that of the rhetorician Gorgias of Lcontim* (184a), 
was recovered 10 meters northeast of the rcmple of Zeus, and so prob- 
ably not vcr\' far from its original position;' for Pausanias mentions 
only three more statues, before he comes lo the last two in this hpoSot, 
which two stood in this vicinity. The parts of the Altis to the west 
and north of the temple were unimportant till the time of Alexander 
the Great, and were, therefore, remarkably free of monuments. In the 
whole description of Pausanias, we know of only three altars (those of 
Aphrodite, the Seasons, and the Nymphs) and a wild olive tree (the 
"Olive of the Beautiful Crown") to the west of the temple (V, 15. 3), 
and (inly of the votive ofterings of a certain Milcythns or Smikythos 
to the north of it (V, 26.2).* As the statue of Gorgias stood amonf» 
the "unimportant mixed .•itatues" already mentioned (184-186), these 
must have stood .somewhere north of the temple near its eastern end. 
Finally, the two ancient wooden statues of Praxidamas and Rhexibios 
(187-188, P., VI, 18.7) are mentioned by themselves as near the column 
of Oinomaos, which Pausanias elsewhere' says stood near the Great 
Altar of Zeus to the left of a road running south from it to the temple, 
Pausanias, after describing these "mixed" statues, may have finally 
left the route thus far followed and introduced these last two statues as 
quite disimct from the second l^5os.' But he does not seem to have 
gone far from his route, for immediately after ending his account of the 
victor statues, he begins his account of the Treasuries, which lay 
beyond the Great Altar farther north.' (Plans A and B.) 

Thus Pausanias ends his second route somewhere short of the Great 
Altar, and it appears after all to be only a continuation of the first, 
forming with it one unbroken " RuitJgan^," though in quite a different 
sense of the word from that intended by Docrpfcld. 

■S«e Inxhr. p. 01., nu. 29). 

*S«« Jnsikr, V, 01., riof. 367-269. The iiippoKMl foundation wat found thiity feet north of the 
Umpltif/. Fraici, Ill,pp. &16ficic, 

'V, 20.6 f. A biitc roundaiian, between chc pcdcml nf Dropion, Kinx of the Paioniant. 
/nnir. p. (V., nu. 303, (wc?Um.\>nJ B), and tlicpcdcsiiluf ilic £rf/riiiti Bvil, nioy li»ve formed 
part nf the hiiUBC of Oinomao* (t/ Ciirtim-Adler. op. ril.. p. 40; Fla«h,/. f.. p. 1074). Wemick*, 
{/>., IX. 1894. p. 95). howevei.tef«« it to the oval depression ciUed the Gf«l Altar 4it«. Doerp- 
MA {E'lfbn. c. Oi,, Textbd., 1, p. 82) ii opposed to thii view and placcK it fuither nanh, near 
the Mrtrnon. 

Thiiii Kalkmann's ihcoty (op. rir.,p.89>.who calls thii tcction (\'1. 18.7) the "Itt-Jtt Tr^mpf," 
ail idditioii hiviDK Hu connection with the icconi] ifioiot. Hcconipucs it wiih V, 24-9, wheic 
Pauxaniat, aficiendint; ilic perieitiu of the aliatK. add* one mote, thai af'/teiis Horkioi." which 
■tood in the Council House, thoueh he hat) already paued thii point twice without mcntionins the 
fact. Kalkmann aUu cuinpai^t it with V, 27.12 (the tTanicition tn the account iif the victor 
itaruci). (lutlitc {op. eii., p. 592)cxplai]U th:i« latt tcction, i. /., V, 27.12, as due to a lattr 
r«Tisiun of Pauianias' work. 

»VJ, 19.1. 
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POSITIONS OF VICTOR STATUES IN THE ALTIS. 



SUMMARY OF RESULTS. 

From a study of these two routes, and a compati&on of rhc dates 
of the victorious athletes,' we can draw the following conclusions as to 
the positions of the victor statues mentioned by Pausanias as standing 
in the Altis at Olympia: 

1. The twenty-eight oldest statues — exclusive of the five already 
mentioned as having been removed from the area of the later temple 
of Zeus'— dating from 01. 58 C = 548 B.C., Pythokritos, 128 b) to 01. 
76 ( = 476 B. C.Theognetos, 83), i. <•., approximately down to the dare 
of the founding of the temple,' stood in the space between the eastern 
front of the temple and the Echo Colonnade, or to the south of it near 
the South Altis w,nll. Only one statue (that of Protolaos, 48) stood as 
far north as the Eretrian Bull. Thus the southeastern part of the Aids 
was the oldest part dedicated to victor statues. 

2. After this space was mostiv hllcd, the next statues, those dating 
from Ol. 77 ( = 472 B. C.. Kallias, 50) to 01. 93 ( = 408 B. C. Eubotas. 75), 
I. e., from about the time of the foundation of the temple to near the 
date of the battle of Aigospotamoi, fifty-one in number, stood between 
the Hcraion and the Viclory of Paionios; only one stood as far south 
as the Altis wall, while seven stood around the Chariots, ten around 
the Victory, twenty around the BvU, and the rest further north (in- 
cluding 176, 185 of the second S^o^, which stood north of the eastern 
end of the temple). Diagoras and his fainily (59-63), boxers and 
pancratiasts, had their statues near the older famous boxer Euthymos 
(56); Alkainetos and his sons (64-66), boxers, besides many other 
pugilists, had theirs near the Diagorids; Tellon (102) had his near that 
of his compatriot KpiJcradios (101); later Achxans had theirs near 
that of their countryman Oibotas (29), and Spartans near rhat of Chi- 
onis (111); some, as the three victors from Heraia (176, 177, 32),* stood 
far apart only apparently, for the last one had his statue near the BuU, 
and so not far from the other two, though these are named in the second 

3. From near the date of the battle of AJgospotamoi, down to about 
the birth of Alexander the Great, i. r., from 01. 94 to 01. 106 ( = 404 to 
356 B.C.), thirt>--six statues filled in the intervals left among :hese 
older statues; fifteen stood near the Hcraion; five between it and the 
J?u//,seven around the ifu//,fivc around the A'fffory.one near the CA<arto(j| 
and three along the South Altis wall. Euthymcncs and Kritodamos 
(78, 80) had their monuments near that of their older countryman (79), 

'Sec the CicxloKuc in my d-< <rlynp. Stat., (iip, } f.) fur datci; anil c/. ibid., Ch. IV, pp, 72 f., («! 
rcBulci. The stimmaiiri arc made only on (he basis of (he 153 monumciui which can bccxacdy 
01 apptuxlnutdy ilatcil. 

■Ruielid^f (I4H). Pnxidamat (IK). Rhcxibint (188). rDlypnib(<( and KalliiHa (lfiO-16l>. 

*On the dat< of the tfinple of Zfuc (!t6S^56 B. C.>. rf. Hwt^UXA. OL. Erg/H.. Textbd.. 11, 
pp. 19. r. •Enitton (176) it simply called an Atkadian by P., VI, 17. 3. 
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whose Statue was madrby Myron; the Ephesians.Pyrilampes andAthc;- 
naios (35. 36), had their statues beside that of their benefactor Lysan- 
dros (35 a). 

4. After Alexander's time, in consequence of the recent building of 
the Philippeion, Leonidaion, and Theekoleon to the wesr of the Altis, 
the western side of the temple of Zeus (and, to a lesser extent, the 
northern) became imporiant, and henceforth statues surrounded the 
temple on all sides. Of the thirty-three statues of this epoch, nine stood 
to the west of the temple, four to the north, and seven to the south, 
while the rest stood either to the east, or, perhaps, near the Heraion. 
We shall see also that many later statues, known to us from inscrip- 
tions only, stood outside the Altis, to the west and northwest. 

STATUES NOT MENTIONED BY PAUSANIAS, BUT KNOWN 
FROM RECOVERED BASES. 

Having established these data, it is not difficult, from the positions 
of the many inscribed fragmentary bases found at Olympia and re- 
ferred to victor statues not mentioned by Pausanias, from the approxi- 
mate dates of the victories as gained from the age of the inscriptions, 
and by again employing the system of groups already mentioned, to 
state quite definitely where many of these other statues stood. Pau- 
sanias, who mentions 187 victors with 192 monuments in his two 
tipoSoi, expressly states that he enumerates only those "who had some 
title to fame or whose statues were better made."'- The reasons for 
his selection and the fact th-it he mentions the statue of no athlete 
certainly later than the middle of the second century B.C. (although we 
know from inscriptions that statues were set up far into the third cen- 
tury .A.D., at least)' have been subjects of much discussion, but hardly 
concern us here.' The three latest statues of victors mentioned by 
Pausanias, whose dates arc fixed, may be given: those of ICleitomachos, 
who won irayKpiTLOV and irvi in Ols. 141 and 142 ( = 216 and 212 B.C.);' 

'Vt, l.2.ind<J. hiiHordiinVt. 17.1, 

Tlie Ixii dattd vicioi aixtue it OEympia, known Tram inKnpiiom, li ihit of V;)lcria) 
Eklektoinr SinnpcfnuninK-svietMaiUprald. winning in 0I». 256, 258, 259. 260 C = Z4>. 25J-Z6I 
A. D-): Yottsttr, 741-744. Philoumeno* of 1'hiUdelphia in LyJia, victor in wtMtling (f) in 
01. (?) 288 ( — 373 A. D-), Fotistcr, 750, hnJ ti ttatuc, ag wc Icam datn the concliitian of an 
epigcuin prcfttvcd by Panodotvi ioCr«mcr't .Annd. [r. Pariiitniia, l8J?-t 1, 1 1, p. I55t 17 f.i </- 
Initr. Grtttar mrtricat, cd. PrcKcr, 1891. no. 133. li may have been in Olympia. 

Kin hii ttac uf oilier liici of viciori and upei-iaily of the Elcan regiitcr, kc P. Hitt, dt 
FoMibui Pamaniiu in Eiimii (GrriftwaM. 1B7S). pp, 12 f.; Mic. Quarsnonn Jitonistitae 
(Rewroek. 18S8). pp. 17 f,; Kaltminn. Pauiani.ti der Pfrifgfi, pp.72 f.tnilOif.iC.utlin.Uehfr 
Paujaniai, p. 426. nnte 43; Rahen, Uermtr, XXIII, IK«t!, pp. 444 f.; Hinchfdd, .1. 7.-, M., 1882, 
pp. 105 and llIiJ.Ju«hiiof,/'Ai7o/('a(wB/A<TCymna*(it, pp. 60-74 {EJeanrcpsiefS, and 109 f.; 
Gafdincr, p. 50. Pausima* frequently mentions such loiircca bim*ctf, cipcctally the Elcao 
retistcr: t-U 111,21. I; V. 2_19; V!. 2. 3. Hirjchfeld (/. c, pp. lOS and 113) and other* have 
unrruimably doubted whether PiiiRaniu ever viiitrd dympia ai all. 

•Hyde, 146: Fotnwr, 472, 476: P-. VI. IS. 3 f. 
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of Kapros. victor in ToyKpaTtoc and niXT) in OI. 142 (=212 B. C.);*3ni 
of Akesiortdes, victor iroiXcm*' ipnari sometime between Ols. 142 and 144 
( = 212 and 204 B.C.)-" Still later statues of victors named by Pau- 
sanias, whose dates can not be exactly determined^ are those of 
Sodamas, who won waiSuf aro.hun' some time between Ols. 142 and 
145 ( = 1\1 and 200 B. C.) ;* of Amyntas, victor in vaibtjiv vayKpartw b 
Ol. (?) 146 (=196 B. C);* of Timon, victor in x^To^Xo*- in Ols. 146 ot 
147 ( = 196 or 192 B. C.);'i and of Lysippos, victor in irai&tiiv Tr6Xr\ some 
time between Ols. 149 and 157 (=184 and 152 B. C.)." Of the first 
century .\. L)., Pausania.s mentions three victors without statues. 
Artemidoros, who won iTo.yKp6.Ti.ov in 01. 212 ( = 69 A. D.);' Polilts, 
victor in <rrdJioi', Ua.vK<n and SAXixosinOl. 212;* and Hermogencs, victor 
in ffTdSto;- twice, Qiav\ot once, and as AirXtrr^s thrice, in Ols. 215, 216, 
217 ( = 81-89 A. D.)* The words of Pliny, Olympiat, vin omnium qui 
vicijsfnt jiaiuas dicari mos frat^" refer, of course, as wc have already 
pointed out, only to the privilege and not to the actual fact, for mai^y 
victors would have no statues, as it was necessar>' for them or their 
relatives or city-states to meet the expenses of their erection." No 
more is the rest of his statement to be taken literally, i. c, that those 
victors who were victorious three times had the riRht to erect portrait 
statues in their honor; for wc have, as has already been shown, at 
least one exception.'* Besides we know that portrait statues were 
practically unknown before the fourth century B. C. Most of the 
victor statues were mere types — those of Hermes and Hcrakles betn|; 
common — without individualized features, simply representing the 
various contests by position or some characteristic, f. g., the helmet 
and sliield for "hoplite" victors." 

rive of these inscriptions have been referred to the sixth and fifth 
centuries B.C.'* Of these the inscribed baseof Puntares was found near 




'H>-ilc,ISO;FiKi[siM,474,47i;P..VI.15. 10(moMJiue»). 

"Hyilt. 1 19 ind pp. ■*')-SOi Foh-uh. iDl ; C, VI. U. 7. md Inickr.t. Of,. 184. 

»H>dc, V. : Fctmet, 800; P., V 1, 4. 9. 'Hvde. 40: Foeriter. 494: P., VI, 4. 3. 

»Hydc. lS2;l-"<.cfW.r.391iP.,VI, 16 2. 'Hydf, 162. 1-Mrttcr. MS; P„ Vl,6.7. 

'Hyde. Ii5a, F<,«»Mr.6Sl; P., VI. 14. 2. •Hvdc. lllb; Fo<t«cf. 648-650; P., VI, IJJ. 

•HyJt. 1 1 U; Fwist«.6S4-6. 6S9, 663, 66J-664; P., VI. U. J. 

"//. .v., XXXIV. 16. See lapra. pp. 27 in<] 54. 

"Cf. Insthr.v. O/, p. 235. P., VI. It, disiincily srateirhai not 3,11 vicion hadstaturs. addint 
That sninr of rhe niaKt ilitiinguinhtd had iiune. 

"Thu* the epieram on thp bat* ofa mnnumrnt of XenomSrotoB (\'i%\ef. P.. VI, 14. 12) tola 
dist it W»l a porcriiit oi ihc vi«or: Inichr. r. 01., 170. We hare, however, a«i<l« from th« 
inicriptifin, mi rtxuid that he was a vinor more than once. Sec npra, pp. 54-5, On tht baii* 
of three CHI moirvictiKici. tcvcral vicioMihaultl liavt had iHiniatt staitrn: e. [,, Fuetnrr, 60^1^ 
l44.3il.S!S, 4^5.605.7+1,815, 

"DiscitHcd ivpra, Ch. 11. p. 58. 

■*For dato, places of Kndinft. and ennictti, nhttnctt arc conRimly made by nuroher n Dn- 
trnbcrKcr, Snickr. t. 01. ; the number of each viciot ii K>vcn also from Koeritef't Hut, which, iho.iEd 
incompJcie, are ihc bene that have vet appeared, WIicic (he exact date* arc known they ate 
-isicr; otherwifc, the probable daiine of the imcripiion aa given by Dittenbntu >■ 
"intAaiid B. 
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the South Altis wall, and tlie statue must oFiginally have stood east of 
the temple of Zeus, near the chariot of Gelo (90), for these two were the 
only victors from Gehi, and won in the same kind of contest and .it nearly 
the same date.' The statues of Phriklas of Pelinna and Phanasof Pel- 
Icnr, both rcprcscntinR victors in the heavy-armed race, to which I have 
ascribed the two archaic marble heads (Fig. 30), the former found west of 
the temple of Zeus and the latter to the south of it, must originally have 
stood in the area of the later temple and then have been removed,' 
That of an unknown victor, whose name ended in ... . aScs,* the 
two fragments of whose base were found, one near the Heraion and the 
other to the east of the temple of Zeus, should have stood near the 
statues of the only other pancratiasts of a similar ajje, either near those of 
Dorieus (61), who won in Ols. 87 to 89 ( =432 to424B. C.),and Damagetos 
(62). who won in OIs. 82 and 83 (=452 and 448 B. C). in the zone of the 
Bull, or near that of Timasitheos (82), who won some time between Ols. 
( ?) 65 and 67 inclusive ( = 520 and 512 B. C), in the zone of the yictory. 
Lastly, the second inscribed base of Xenombrotos (133), found near the 
Council-house outside the .South Altis wall, doubtless once stood near 
the first (the epigram from which is presttrved by Pausanias, VI, 14.12), 
a1onj{ this wall to the east of the base of I'clcmachos.'* 

No inscribed fragments of bases dating from the fourth century B. C. 
have been found. 

Beginning with the third century B. C, we shall sec that most of the 
recovered bases were found either in the western part of the Altis, in the 
neighborhood of ihe Philippcion, Theekoleon, and Leonidaion, on both 
sides of the West Altis wall, or still farther west and northwest, espe- 
cially in or near the Palaistra and Pr>taneion. We have already seen 
that most of the statues named by Pausanias dating from Alexander's 
time stood to the west (and north) of the temple of Zeus. As Pausanias 
enumerates only statues iv bt^ia of his route around the temple to the 
Great Altar, these statut-s farther west and northwest are omitted 
from his account. Of the four bases of statues referred to the third 
centur}-. all belong to Elean victors; three were found west and north- 
west of the Prytaneion and beyond, showing that these statues once 

■Sm iKsthf. t.Ol.. 142 [Pjntatei!. ««n nrMenekraie* af Gela): For-KMr. I49.=>0I. (?) 67 (aSn 
B.C.):t>lo«TOninOI. 73( = 4SSB. CM:Foers«M. 180. 

•Phrikiai won twM. in Oli. 68 aiul m ( •= SOH jtnJ iW B. C); V«*ttxtt, ISI an<I !SS. Phatvai 
W3I (hrcr timn vjccot on the stme day [ifiiaar^ft), iii the vrUw. ^lal*^M «nd as ArMmt, is 01. 
67 ( = 512 B. C.Jr f'ocrsttr, 144-146. Ki>t the uiciipiiont, sec mpra, pp. 162-.V 

^Imckr.e.Oi . 150. Rik1iI</. C. ^.,5.^3 ami Add.. r>. 182) moncly licnbcd ir to Ai^adai (103). 
boyhoxrrnf F.tii. irhottiiaiuewaiby ilieAp|tiiiecaiiSerambot<P..V[, U}.9). Hi« victor y thould 
fall brtwwii Ols. n and 74 intliiiivr ( = i<il and 484 B. C): Hydf. p. 44. Focttttf. 519. fnllnwing 
Roehl and CJit/liK {np. til., pp. 369 and 419>, who pla<«<l SrramtHuin thetccond century B. C, 
rrfcrnd tlwvitioryar AgiadaiioOl. (?) 161 (-IJ6 B.C.)- R«Wt, 0. S., p. ISI, idcniilit* the 
inscripiioii with EprtimmJit men tittncd '\nihzOxy.Pap. as ticior in ira^iipiTiar in 01. 78 (=468 
B- C), DittcnhcfKK and I.ntwy (tatter in /. C. fi., 416) refer ihe inietipiion to ihc fitit half or 
middltofihc fifth century B, C. 'inttkr.e.m.. 170; f/. Hyde. p. 53. 
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Stood in the vicinity of this building, and tht fourth was found fartbet 
south, by the Pataistra, where it probably stood. Thus the based 
the wrestler Nilcarchos, son of Physsias, was found in a late wall wc« 
of the Prytaneion;' that of the statue of an unknown \*ictor, son of 
Taurinos, was found at the southeast corner of the Palaistra;^ that of 
another unknown victor, the son of ... . phinos, was found in the 
Norduvslgrabenf the base of the statue of Thersonides, son of 
Paianodoros, victor KfXitri ■wtaKuiif, was found northwest of the Vtf- 
tanelon, between the Roman baths and east hall of the Gvmnastoo.' 

Of the four statues referred with certainty to the second ccniun' B. C, 
all but one were found to the west of the Altis, in a rejpon ranging from 
the Philippeion, northwest of the temple of Zeus, to the Leonidaioo 
southwest of it. Twoof them were found outside the West Altis waD, 
between the Leonidaion and the Byzantine church, llius the base of 
the statue of D . . . gonos, twice victor in iri-J, was found outside 
the apse of the B>*zantine church and west of the West Altis wall;* 
the fragments of that of an unknown boy victor in wrestling or the 
pankration were found in the East Hyzantine wall;' that of an un- 
known victor, awuipldi reXetf. ftvs-ice), and ap/utrt reXc(v> w^s found 
south of the Philippeion.' The fragment of the base of the statue of 
another imknown victor in wrestling, the son of the Etean Aig>'ptos, 
was found to the northeast of the I.eonidaion.' 

Of the seven bases referred to the second and first centuries B. C, 
three were found in or near the Byzantine church, showing that such 
statues may have stood in the Greek building which was later converted 
into the church.' Two more were found near the southwest corner of 
the Altis, and therefore may once have stood near the statue of Phil- 
onides, which Pausanias mentions as standing in that vicinity. T\to 
others stood farther away, one inside the Prytaneion, the other north- 
east of the temple of Zeus. Thus the base of an unknown victor, the 
son of Aristotle, (ryMu>pI5i irwXiJtp, was found m front of the north side 
of the Byzantine church:"* that of Aristodamos, the son of Aleximachos 
of Elis, was found in the floorof the church;" that of an unknown \'icfor 
was found northeast of the temple of Zeus;'* that of a victor avKafiiii 
TuXuc^, whose name ended in . . . chos, the son of the Elean 

^Jnjehr. p. (H., no. 175: Focfticf, }75. Focratcr'tpcoiMscd diiinKof tliii rinor, OL 110 ('MO 
B. C). it rnmitK. *IM-. no. 180. 

'!M., no, litl. *lbiJ,, no. I«2. '/W.. no. 18S. 

*IM, DO. 187. ^liid., no. I8S. *lhd., no. 189. 

T>ii» r.rcck buildin£ Aatta from the firit half of the fifth trentury B. C. Cf. F- A<ll«f , O^ 
ErtfU., TcxibJ.. 11 iOit BattdewkmarUr), pp. 95-105 (MpccitUy 9tt f ), and Klasch. in B«inu 
pp. 1070-1 ind 1104 M f., boih of whomideniify ii with thewoibliopof Phcidias(P..V.lS.l)i 
Cuitiui. Die .Ahn«c v. 01.. AMtanH. J. k. Frtmii. JM J. Win. » Btilln. 18«2. p. 30 
( = GVrdinM. JbhaHdl., IS94. II. pp. 57 f.), lefai it lo the Tbcckolcon, Rinerally idcnii&cil ndi 
the tautnunott of the two buildinfi funhvr nonh. Sec flutt A and B. 

t'lHtekf. r. 01.. no. 19a "JtU., no. 193. "liid., no. 19). 
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Wikodromos. was found southwest of the Altis before the West Altis 
wall;' the base of two unknown victors from Eiis were found respec- 
tively in the Prytaneion' and northwest of the Byzantine church,' while 
that of another Elean, Antigenes, ihe son of Jason, victor aimiiplSi 
■wujSuc^, was found in the southwest comer of the Altis.' 

The positions of the twenty-four bases (belonging to monuments 
of rwenty-two victors) with certainty referred to ihc first pre- 
Christian century were very scattered. One large Pcntclic marble 
ba:firon, supporting the monuments of seven victors of the family of 
Phitisios, must have srood ju$t south of the Philtppeion, where most of 
the fragments were found. The bases of the statues of two other sons 
and a grandson of the same victor have been recovered, and doubtless 
stood near by, ihus forming a family group of ten, outnumbering that 
of Diagoras (59-63 and 52) mentioned by Pausanias. The otnission 
of so important a monument in the description of the Periegete has, 
of course, been used as an indication of his employment of earlier lists. 
Of the other bases, two were found outside the South Altis wall, west 
of the Council-bouse, and rwo east of it; two east of the temple of Zeus 
(one of them thatof the youthful Tiberius, afterwards Roman emperor, 
which must have stood near the Ereirian Bull, where it was found); 
one southwest of the temple, along the South Terrace wall, pointing 
to a position among the statues there named by Pausanias; one east of 
the Byzantine church, pointing to a position south of the Theekolcon, 
two to thenorthwcst of the Altis in the vicinity of the Prytaneion; while 
the others were found scattered al! the way from the northeastern part of 
the Altis to the bed of the Kladeos. Thus over half (13) of these statue- 
bases were found in the west and northwest of the Altis and beyond; 
the .space to the east of the temple of Zeus — called frequentissimus 
ceUbcrTimuitjue by Schercr — seems now not to have been greatly prized. 
Most of these victories were gained in hippie contests. Horse-racing 
had early been discontinued, but was revived at the end of the Brst 
century B.C., when members of the imperial family, emulating the 
earlier triumphs of the princes of Sicily and Macedonia, became com- 
petitors. Thus Tiberius won in the chariot-race, and a few years later 
his nephew Gcrmanicus in the same event. The list of these bases of 
victor statues of the first century B.C. and their provenience follows. A 
fragment of the base of the victor Agilochos.son of Nlkeasof Ells, victor 
K^ifn wwAuf^, was found in the East Byzantine wall." One fragment 
of the hathron of the family group of the Elean Philistos,* victors in 
hippie contests, was found southwest of the Pelopion, while four others 



*liul., nou 195. 

*;^i</., DO. I?7i KocritCT, 808 (undated). 



■/■ucltr. V. OL, no. VH, Fckcritcr, 484. 
"IkU.. no. 1%. 

*lhU.,iM. 191; Foctwcr. 807 (undated). 
*lhid., 00). I9S-204: )<c Kuccnn. M2-517: one of the sroup, Tclcmiclios, ion of I.cun, had 
ano<hcr traiue at Olympia; injfkr. r. Ot., 406. 
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were discovered south of the Philippcion; the base of the statue of 
Fhilcniikos, a son of Philistos, was also found south of the Phili|v 
peion,' and that of another unnamed son was discovered to the wesr 
of the Pr>t:incion,' while the place of finding of that of Charops, ihe 
son of Telemachos, has not heen recorded.' The base of the monu- 
ment of Aristarchos was found cast of the Byzantine church,' that of 
Damaithidas, son of Menippos of Klia. a victor awuplBi xofSixi, west 
of the Council-house (south buihlinf:),* and that of Thrasyniachos (or 
'ITirasymcdcs) in the Mordojtgrahen.^ A fragment of the ba^e of thf 
statue of Dcmokrates of Antioch in K.aria was found in the bed of tiir 
river Kladeos,' that of a victor whose name hepan with Dcnjo . . ^ 
northeast of the Prytaneion,* while that of Thaliarrhos, the son of 
Soterichos of Elis, victor tv{ Taii<i»' icai avSpuv, was found cast of iht 
Councikhouse.' Bases from two statues of Menedcnws. son of Mcne- 
demos of Elis, victor avvoipiSi iruXinn* were found, one cast of the 
temple of Zeus, the other inside the Hcraion.'" Lykomedes, the son of 
Aristodcmos of Elis, victor ffvyupl5t mc^tK^, also had two statues; the 
bascof one was found in front of the West Byzantine wall on the south 
side of the temple of Zeus, that of the other in the H'rjtgrahtn.'^ 
The front part of the base of the statue of Archiadas, thesonof Timolas 
of Elis, who won kIXtjti xtt-Ximi. was discovered southwest of the tem- 
ple of Zeus, on the Terrace wall." That of an unknown victor in the 
ilavXoi, the son of . . . krates of MiUtos, was found near the Ojt- 
halU,^* while that inscribed with the name of Tiberius Claudius Nero 
of Rome, who won a victory TtBpiinri^ just before the end of the cen- 
tury, was found south of the Errtrian Bull.** 

Nineteen inscribed base- fragments have been referred to the post- 
Christian centuries, thirteen to the first, three to the second, and three 
to (he rhird. llic spaces around the temple of Zeus (especially its 
eastern front) are again the favorite ones. ITius the bases of thrw 
statues were found east of the temple (one in /I'/w), two near its south- 
eastern corner, three at the northeastern comer (one, that of Germani- 
cus C:psar, the nephew of Tiberius, just to the north of the Erftritt* 
Sull, and so originally standing here near that of his uncle), while 
another stood opposite the fifth column from the east on the north 
side of the temple. Most of these statues must have been passed by 
Pausanias in his first hfioSiK, which is. perhaps, another evidence of 
his dependence on older lists in compiling his own. Two other base* 
were found to the southwest of the temple, one of them near its cot- 

^Imtc/ir. p. 0'., no. 205; Focraicr, S22 (undxiecl). VfiiV., no. 206i Fvcretcr, 828 (uodatcd)- 

V^i<f., no. 207. •Mkif.. no. 208. 

»rtiJ.. no. 209; Focnter. 482. •/fri</,. no. 2lO. »/Wrf,. no. 211. *IH<L. nn. lU 

»rtw/.. no. 213; *"ncmft/>U.f>l9. ";*iV. noi. 214. 215. "/tirf., nos. 216,217; Focrttcr.Sia 
«tM., no. 218; FoM«er, SJS (-Ol. ? 171-96 B. C). 
«IM., no. 219; Fotrwcr, 593; he won in 01. 190 ( = 20 B. C). 
M/W., no, 220i Fo»itct, 601. who dam lU vkiory ir Ot. ( J) 194 (=4 B. C). 
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T, and the orljer nea rer the corner of the Altis, i. e., near the base of 
the statue of Philonides {154a). Thus eleven statues stood near the 
temple. Of the others, four were found in the vicinity of the Palaistra 
(one inside in siitt), one to the northeast of the Prvtaneion, another 
northeast of the Byzantine church, while the two lemaininR ones were 
found in the eastern part of the Altis, near the entrance to the Stadion 
and before the Echo Colonnade respectively- The base of the last 
statue of a victor known to have been erected iit Olympia, that of 
Valerios Ekiektos of Sinope, previously mentioned, was found in rttu 
in the Palaistra. We append a detailed list of these bases, giving the 
provenience of each. 

Of the first century A. D., the fore part of the base of the monument 
of Germanicus, son of Nero Claudius Drusus, was found cast of the 
temple of Zeus, north of the Eretrian BuU;^ the base of that of Gnaios 
Markios was found opposite the southeast comer of the temple;" that 
of Markos Anionios Kallippos Peisanos, son of M. Antonios Alexion 
of Elis, who won kAtjti icwkiKt^ in 01. 177 ( = 72 A. D.), was found in 
the West Byzantine wall at the southwest comer of the temple.* The 
base of the monument of PoI\-xenos, son of Apollophanes of Zakynthos, 
victor in xiXrj irai^wf, was discovered at the southwest corner of the 
Altis far from its probable original location;* that of P. Komclios 
Ariston, son of Eirenaios of Ephesos, victor in trayKpii.Tiov iral^wf in 
Ol. 207 ( = 49 A. D,), in front of the north wall of the Paiaistra;* the 
marble plate from that of Tiberios Klaudios Aphrodeisios of Elis (?), 
who won dXiiTi TtXeiv in 01. 208 ( = 53 A. D.), was unearthed near its 
semicircular base, which was found in situ cast of the temple* Four 
fragments of the base of the monument of the boy pancratiast Nik- 
anor, son of Sokles of Ephesos, were recovered cast oi the temple, and 
another one near its southeastern corner.' The base of that of Mar- 
koK Deida of Aniioch, victor in vbXri tqI^wc in 01. 219 ( = 97 A. D), 
was found southeast of the temple;* that of an unknown victor in the 
iiavScK and as ATXtTtjs (three times) in the North Byzantine wall;" 
that of Hermas, son of Ision of Antioch, a victor in TtayKpitriov, 
between the West Altis wall and the southeastern corner of the 

*t%sthr. p, OL, no. 221; Focriwr.eU. He won Ttipiwuif in 01, 199C—17A. D.)i hii tuiue wu 
MT up by M. Ant'iniut Ptriuaot. 

*lHd., im. 232: KoMtier, SH5, 587. He won tw» victarie* (perhaps after 17 A. D.) in an un- 
bwwnconKtii F««mtr <)»tet ih«mOla. (!) \U tmd ISS C^44 and 40 B. C). 

*lHd., no- 233i Focisiet, 568; his natuc wu etecicJ by h» mothcT, Kliudia Kleoiiilc. 

*thid., ni>. 224; Foerticr, R21 (unduicJ); his statue wai tci up by his native xiate. 

flM., no. 225i Faciiiei,632. The base conijiincd two epietamt by T. Klaudios Thcssalot, oX 
i: E. Coitcny, Efitramrt. Anth. Pal.. IH. IK90 lApptndix nom). p. 26. nu. 169. 

Viid., 326; FMrtter, 634. Hit statue wai ereeied by I., Hetilenos PhlnTo<i. of Elis. 

'/»;</., no. 22?i FoetsiM, 666;lie wonOI. 217 ( = 89 A. D,). Hit brother Diodoro«»et up the 
■laiuc. The victor was a» f leeJpn; sec A. E. J. HoLwcrda, A. Z., XXXVIII, ISSO. pp. 171 f. 

•liiJ., 21R. Focrjitr. 671. 

*lkiJ., Ro). 229, 230 (newer inscription); T. G. ff„ 125; Fo«rner,624-62S. He wis a wtpicSo^Uv 
jndwoninOls. C^] 205 and 207 ( = 41 and 49 A. D.). 
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Palaisira;* ihat of Diogenes, son of Dionysios of Ephrsos, victor 
aaXitlyyi five times, before the centre of the Echo Colonnade.' The 
in&ciibed fragments of the bronze legs of the statues of two unknown 
victors have also been excavated, the one near the starting-place in the 
Stadion/ the other near the 6fth column from the east on the north 
side of the temple of Zeus.' 

Of the second century- A. D., we have the following bases: that of 
Kasia Mlnasithea], daughter of M. Bctitenos (or Veiulenos) Laitos of 
Elis, who won &finart ifwXiAtfit was found northeast of the Pr>'taneion;* 
the upper part of the pedestal of the quadriga of L. Mintcius Natalis 
of Rome, viaor ip^taTt reXd^ in Ol. 227 (= 129 A- D.), was unearthed 
in the east wall of the Palaisira.' The base of the statue erected to the 
herald P.AihosArtemasofLaodikeia (in Fhrygia?) was found 20 meters 
north of the northeastern comer of the temple of Zeus.' 

Of the third century A. D., i. e., after the time of Pausanias, wc have 
these bases: that of P. Ailios Alkandridas, son of Damokraridas of 
Sparta, twice victor in (?) tAX»}, was found northeast of the B>'zantinc 
church;* that of Theopropos of Rhodes, who won kIXtiti., was un- 
earthed east of the temple of Zeus, just south of the basis of the 
Nikf of Paionios;' the base of the statue of Valerios Ekiektos of 
Sinopc, vici:or as KTfpv^ in OIs. 256. 258-260 ( = 245. 253-261 A. D.), 
was found in jitu in the Palaistra.'" Wc should add for this century- 
also the inscribed bronze diskos, the votive (not victor) offering of 
Poplios (Publius) Asklepiadcs of Corinth, which was found 2.5 meters 
south of the Southwest gate of the Altis.'* 

A study of these inscriptions shows that the practice of setting up 
victor statues decreased in the fourth and third centuries B. C, but was 

*in)flir. p. 01., no. Ill; fortttrt. $95 and 597. Foeiucf ditet hti two OljMtipic victoria is 
Ot(. (>} 191 and 192 (-16 and 12 B.C.). Henn» wu n^MoJiMbvi twice, ind alto (ainc^ vic 
totic) b«tid«« at (he Ncmcan and othct (amci, 

UtiJ., no. Z}2i F«cm«t, 8]5-SI9 (unJitcd). He n-aa twi<c »tf»SefUwt and won tmidn a 
the Itthmus, Ncmcz, and &( ochet xamo — eighty viciuiict in all. 

'IhiJ-, no. 234 and p. 346; h« won in cither «dX<|<i( raYHpiridv. 

*lbi4,, nc, 235 and pp. J4f>~347. lliete bionz« fnenients tiavc bcco noted in DUf \\tt ortur- 
mviag fragnenti bf victor itatuc*. Ch. VII, p. 322. 

*/MIL,*0. 23 J (name rcttorcd from no, 440, line 4). Onhrrfatfccr.aecFoeratcr, under no. 6J4. 

*/fc'/., 376; Focf Iter, 686. Boili (Siirliicop. n/. p. 421, and Focttiei think ttiat thia monuinciit 
ia mentioned \>y l*.|V,20.8((hat of aRumaoKnator). DittciibcrKciiiaitainn thit vinr, and the 
place of iindins alio tiagairui it. Onihc viftor'i full name and that of fiiafaihci, see Foenicf.'-^. 

^ Ibid., nn. 1^7; Foe rater, 692. Hfcoii aiOlympia inOI. 229 (—137 A. D.), and the inKriptkn 
aamri many other ricioritf elsewlieie. 

*]biJ., no, li%; Foenter, 679 and 6^1, who date« the victoriea in 01*. (!) 234 and 325 {-U' 
and 121 A. D-), while Dittenbyger daiei them in the next century. He wai twice irmwhiktii 
icic Focrttcr, (. f. 

'/iiV., no. 2J9; F«f[»[c(. 74fj (Jaie=riid ofaccond or ihird centuries B.C.). Far che cpiciaa. 
ICC aiKo Cuuicn)-, Epipamm. Artth. Pa!., Til {.appendix nova), p, 46, r. 284. 

"Ibid., no*. 242-243; Forrttcr, 741-744. He was 1 rpnaiiiiUiot, i. t., three limn iijmliatui 
For hia other viciorje* uuuide Olympia. tet Foeister. /. t. 

^mi., noi. 240-241; Foenter, 739. Aiklepiad«i wnn the rivraJD^ in 01. 35S (-241 A. D.). 
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^ivcd in the second and first, only to decrease again after the first 
*>iiury A. D. On the other hand, the inscriptions show that the num- 
P^^r of "honor" statues correspondingly increased. Of the later statues, 
^k)Et were erected to Eleans; names of victors from Sicily and Italy, 
^tid from the older Greet: states, as Sparta and Athens, are rare, heing 
**placed by those from Asia Minor and the newer towns of the Greek 
Oiainiand. This falling off of interest In the games was largely due 
to professionalism. In the second century B. C, wc begin to read in 
the inscriptions of xeptoSonKat, i. <■., victors winning prizes at all the 
four national games, a sure indication of the professional spirit. Even 
Pausanias mentions two such victors.' 

From these inscribed base-fragments, we have knowledge of 61 vic- 
tors (63 monuments)- who had statues erected to them, though they 
arc not named in the hsts of Pausanias:. Of the 192 monuments men- 
tioned by Pausanias. 40 arc known to us from recovered fragments of 
bases and statues. So if we assume the same ratio between known and 
unknown for those not mentioned by Pausanias, wc should have the 
proportion 40 : 192 : : 63 : x, where x would equal 302, making a grand 
total of 494 monuments, which number can not be far from the actual 
number of victor statues adorning the Altis.* 

OLYMPIC VICTOR MONUMENTS ERECTED OUTSIDE OLYMPIA. 

In Chapter I, we showed that frequently statues or other monuments 
were erected in their native towns as a part of the honor paid to Olym- 
pic victors. We shall now give a list of all such monuments set up in 
various parts of the Greek world which are known to us from notices in 
ancient literature and from inscriptions.* These, like the statues in 
the Altis, range in date from the seventh century B.C. to the fourth 
A. D., and offer still greater variety in the kinds of dedication. It will 
be best to arrange the list as far as possible chronologically and in 
numerical sequence, adding the authorities for the dates of the various 
victories in the footnotes.' 

'PhiliJiot, son of Heeepdlii of Ko» (173). won 24 victotiM.S at Olympic. 4 at Udphi, 4 ai Ncmu, 
11 at the ItchmuB. mrmly in the arkium; he was, ihercfote. four tiincs Tjflujiwlmjt. He won in 
OU. Uf and 130 (-264 and 2«) B. C): f/. P., VI. 17.2 and Fucmcr. 441 and -Mi; Leonida* of 
Khudc) (Ilk) wao rpuurnii in the four dilTertrt Ob. 1S4-1S7 (-164-152 B.C.), winninx 12 
racw: t/. P.. Vi. 13.4, and F«er«cr. 4*^5-197, 498-SOO. 502-504, 507-509. 

Omiiiineihc vaiivclironicdiskotof (hcvicior F. AikleiiiadMof Corlnih mcniioned above. 

'Fociacer. pp.26-30, Tecutdiil)cnameii>r6M0ivinpic victoti who arc known lo ui from all 
aratlablcfiiurcu. 

■StptikhralmonumrnisaretithcttntirrlyrKcludcdorinc'nrion^donlyinciddnially. Thetombi 
of nine Ulympic viciotc ate knonn ftom viriout lourcM. 

Thedaiinsof vifioricsin the |imcnc tcctiunwill ncccHitatccciiain tcpcittioninfdatci already 
pvai dsnvhtrc in ihii work. \V'hile hcreiofotc date* have bcro referred usually to ihccorapila- 
tioni of Poeriier and Hyde, ihe oiiitna! auihoriiits for ihtm will be cited in ibii acnion. 
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Victors with monuments of the seventh century B- C* 

1. Chionis, of Sparta.' Besides his statue by Myron and the tablet 
containing a list of his victories at Olympic mentioned bv Pausantii 
(V'l, 13.2), the same writer records a similar tablet in Sparta, erected 
near the royal tomb of the Agids, likewise set up by his toinmspeoplt 
(III, 14.3). The Spartan tablet, like the monuments in his Iionorit 
Olympin, was doubtless set up long after the victory, about Ok. V 
or 78 {=472 or 468 B.C.). 

2. Kylon, of Athens.* Pausanias records that a bronze statue of 
this victor stood upon the Athenian Akropolis, erected, as he supposts^ 
in honor of his beauty and reputation as an Olympic victor (I, 28.1). 
Kylon was the leader of the well-known conspiracy of 632 B. C, when 
he tried to make himself tyrant of Athens.^ Furtwaengler ha£ pro- 
posed the theor3' that this monument was not set up in honor of Kybit 
by the Atbeniaiis, as Pau.sanias says, but that it was a dedication by 
his family after his Olympic victory.'' A. Schaefer,^ however, more 
justly believed that the statue was an expiatory oftering for themassa* 
ere of Kylon 's companions on the Akropolis,* set up in the timeof Peri- 
kles, the date of which would account for the "beauty" of the statue. 
Still another scholar' believes that Pausanias' remark was called forth 
by the epinram on the statue.* 

3. Hippostlwnes, of Sparta.* Pausanias records that a temple was 
dedicated to him in Sparta, where he received divine worship (III, 15.7). 
It has been .irpucd that the words of Pausanias (/, c.) show that Hip- 
posthcncs here was worshiped only in the character of Poseidofi, 
whose cpichet was tmruw {cf. P., I, 30.4)." 

Of the sixth century B. C: 

4. Hetoimokles. son of Hipposthcncs of Sparta." Pausanias 
tions a statue of this victor at Sparta (III, 13.9). 




'Chtonii. (oChirmiiin Afr.), accord ins to P., III. 14.}, won wen victorie* at Olympii: Fouib 
theirrdiuw, in OI«. 2S lo 31 (-66S tt. tS6 B. C); l-4«Afr.; 1-P., IV, 2).4; 2-iV. JJ.lOi 
3-VIll, 39.3; three in tlic aiaoXot, pr»h>hly m Oli. (?} }9-}l; tec Rui^n, p. U. a. 4, *i>J 
pp. 10-11; Hyde. Ill and p. 48; Vocwtf. J-?, 4Hfc. 

»Kylon won ibc «(a«Jtf« in 01. 35 ( -640 B. C): Afr; cf. Rutjcr* p. IJ; Focnter. 55. 

'Hdt.. V. 71; Thukvd.. I. 126; Plut.. S<j{on, 12. 

M. A/..V, 1880, p. 27 and n. 1. Kuhnctt.>Afft,/', Wa/jtVi/ WiW., SupplM- XIV, It 
278 r., and n. 2. agrcK with Futtw)«ni:Ur. and ihinkt thai it wa tti up long after the it 
Kylon, and chat it in potiibit that the lume of the cnnspitator became mixed with that < 
Athenian victor vfxhe tame name, but oflaterdate. 

',/. Z., XXIV. 1866. pp. I8J f.; hei. followed by FraMf, 11, p. 348. "Thukyd.. I. IM. 

'Ueschkc, A. M; IV, 1879, p. 295. ij. I. 'Ste aUo Hitt-Bluemn.. !, i. pp. 299^300, 

*Hi> lix victaiies m tAAi) are mrniinnrd by V., Ill, U 9: he won sAhq ralZuv in 01. 37 {^tSt 
a C): P., V, 8.9; Afr; rdXij itipO, in OU, 39-45 (-624-608 B. C): Afi.; Foctww, 60, 6*. M. 
68, 71, 7J. He ii mentioned by Ph., I. 

»See Wide. Ukoniitkt Kufu, IR93, pp. 36 f.; Hiti.-BIuenm., I, a, pp. 792-3. 

"Pauiaxiiai, III, 13.9, mentioiif hit five victories in it&X<i. He muti have won after hit Faihff'' 
viciO''" — ^d *a ai the bejiinnine uf the sixth century B. C. Ruigcrt, pp. 109 f., conjnran* 
'aoty wat »a^i »alllw»; Foetaier, 86-90. 
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5. Arrliachion, of Fliigalia.' Pausanias records the stone statue in 
the archaic pose, and with weathcted inscription, erected to this victorin 
the market-phice at Phigalia {V'lII, 40.1), which we have discussed at 
length in the preceding chapter (Fig. 79). 

6. Kimon, the son of Stesagoras, of Athens.' Aelian mentions 
al Kcjuwws iTTxoi xo-^fii! vcr>' true to the originals, in Athens,' which 
seem to have been set up in honor of his three chariot victories at 
Olympia. His first victory was won when he was in banishment at 
the hands of the tyrant Peisistratos, son of Hippokratcs. Having en- 
tered his horses under the tyrant's name for the second contest, he was 
in consequence recalled, and a third time entered them and won under 
his own name.* The pseudo-Andokides confuses this older Kimon 
with the younger, when he calls the latter an Olympic victor.* Simi- 
larly a scholiast on Aristophanes* confuses him with Megakles, who 
won a victory Tt8piinr(f in 01. 47 ( = 592 B. C.).' 

7. Philippos, son of Boutakides, of Kroton.' The people of Egesta 
in Sicily erected a shrine over his grave in their town, and paid him 
divine honors on account of his beauty, in which he surpassed all his 
contempora ries. ' 

Of the fifth century B. C. : 

8. Astylos, or Astyalos, of Kroton.'" Besides mentioning his statue 
by Pythagoras of Rhegion at Olympia, Pausanias in the same pa-isage 
(VI, 13.13 mentions another in the temple of Lakinian Hera near Kro- 
ton, which his fellow-townsmen pulled down in anger, because he had 

■ArtbMhidn (<jii variuii» •pclling* of the iisni«, tf. KiiCReri, p. 19) won (hricB in the ««>(«dTtw 
in Ols. S2~S4 ( = £72-3a B. C). The thiid vicioiy Is recorded by Aft. and P., Vlll, 40.li the 
fine two by P., /.c.C/, al-ioPh. II. Fommcf. 98, lOI, lOJ. Sec jupra. pp. }26 (. 

'He had the nickname Kealrmoi: Ptiir., CimoH, 4. Hr itnn two victaticn nffpirvv >■> ^1*- 62 
Jiid 64 (=532 and 524 B, C.];hiE hnttn, under the name of IVitinratot, won in the tame event 
in 01. 6i ( = 528 B. C): Hdt., VT, lOJ; they were butiedinftont of the city beyond thetu-cailcd 
"Hollow Way," nppoiite the tomb of Kimon: )ldl../, t.\ I'lutarch, C*to Major, S. Cj. \t\tta,Jf 
Atimai., XII. 40, where he aayi th^i the tiiXKs o{ Miltiadci — m«aninB tCimun — were buried in 
the K«ramcikoi. See Focrttcr, 124, I2ti ind 132. 

'/'«r. Hut.. IX, n. 

•Hdc.Vr. IO.I. •IV.33. •On A'ut/j. 6f . ^Foentcr. 8S. 

*Hewon in an unknown contest. He accompanied Dotiem.thc youniict bmrbet afKleometiet I 
of Sparta, on hit futile ex(i«diti(in to Sicily, and died there: Hili., V, 47. Kleumeiiet ItegintareiKii 
in SI9B. C, mid the Sicilian expedition occur ted about SICI B. C; Foetiter, IJti, (hcrcfoic date* 
the vicioty of Philippo» about 01. 65 ( = SiO B. C). 

*Hdi.. V, M. Eustach,, on Iliad, Rk. [11 (p. 383, 43). 

'°Aiiy](M (»n vaiiatiant uf the name. «ec RutKCt*. pp. 32 f.) won viccoties in 0rdAM> and AllIlJ^Dt 
in thre<*«iCCcMivcOIs:P,Vr.l3,l:fftd«H.»inOl..75^7S(-4aS-4SOB.C.):I-Afr.,andDii>nyi. 
Hal..VIl!.l;2-Afr..andDiony»..VU1.77:3-Afr..Dionys.,l.\.l,andl)iod.Sic..Xl.l. So the 
rictoriet in Jlau\st, 1, 2, J.musr have been in the nmeOLt, TheO«y. Pap. alwi namcn Aitylot a 
Ti«orc"ic«itAirM"it, inOls. 7Sand76(=480 jrid47fiB,C.). SoGrenfrll mil Hum ihvueht that 
P. had mixed the vtclones in JlofXtn and asAirMrqii Robert. C. S.,pp. 163 f., however. luppotti P., 
andthinkiihai-AMyloaworiiciKhi vicciKicx.ihc viccorict in Jlair}«iand«r4lii»-aU picccdiii|-OL 7^ 
at other names appear here intlic0.i7- Pap. .Awylui. ihetcfore, wonthiecvietoticiinOI. 7S,on« 
m 01. 76, and tlie other four in OU. 73-74. CJ. Rutaers, pp. 32. 34-35; Koeister. 176-177. 181- 
182, 187-USi Hyde, 110. 
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called himself a Syracusan in order to please the Sicilian tyrant Hina' 
Collignon believes that the statue at Kroion was also a copy of tb« 
work of Pythagoras at Olympia.' 

9. Euthymos, son of Astykles, of Lokroi Epizephyrioi in South 
Italy.' In addition to his statue at Olympia by Pythagoras, mentioned 
by Pausanias (VI, 6.4-6),* we know of another statue by Pvthaporjs 
set up in Lokroi in honor of this victor.* According to Kailimachos, 
both statues were struck by lightning at the same time. Other writers 
tell wondrous tales of this boxer.* 

10. 'ITieagcncs, son of Timosthtncs, of Thasos, one of the moM 
famous Olympic victors.^ Besides his statue at Olympia by GUukias 
of Acgina (W, 1 1.2 and 9), Pausanias says that he knows of many other 
places in Greece and elsewhere where images of this victor were set up 
(VI, 1 1.9), and records one at Thasos to which the lliasians sacrificed 
as to a god (VJ, 11.6). The siori* which he tells about this Thasian 
statue being scourged and falling on the enemy of Tlieagenes is also 
recounted at greater length by Dio Chrj'sostom* and is mentioned By 
Eusehios.' Lucian says that the statue cured fevers, just as did 
that of Polydamas at Olympia.'" Studniczka has argued that the 
statues at Thasos and elsewhere were set up to honor the heto and not 
the victor." 

11. Ladas, of Sparta." Two fourth-century epigrams celebrate the 
fleetness of Ladas, and the second names Myron as the statuary ot a 
bronze statue of htm." Pausanias mentions a statur of the same victor 
in the temple of Apollo 1-ykios in Argos CH. 19.7). Whether the latter 
statue was identical with the one named in the epigram can not be 

'Itmi;M>> p. 34. n. 1 {tf. Robcn.O. S., p. 161) has shown that the tycmc namcJ Htnoby Piu- 
MDiat shotilj he G*ln; tf. Hciutbcti:. Geitii. t. HtUm a. Rom, I, 1879, p. 181; Kocmer, 181-1 

»I. pp, *B-4I0; Pliny. H. .V,. XXXIV. 59, calls ihc sianic nf A»t}lo» that nf a fudiodnmai. 

•Euthyiiitiiwofir(.£thrwtim«inOli,74.76,and 77(»4S4,476.and+7I B. C): l«P..\X«i: 
a and 3 = P,, VI. fi,6 and Oxy. Pap. CJ. Rutsw*. pp. 54. 38. 41; Foerner, 185, 195, 307; 
Robert, O. S.. pp. 167, 184 f.; Hyd(, 56. 

♦InicnbcJ lasc found: Ke Inxhr. r. Oi-, IM; /. C. »., 2J; I. C. J., 1882, 38*. 

*Scc Kallimachoi. apud Hit... U. A'.. VII, 152. 

•Str.bo. V!. IS (-C. Z3S); Aclian. Fa>. tliit., Vlll. 18; Smda*. », t. ECft>i»<; P.,VL 6. 7-11. 
Cf. alia E. Cuniiit on the Olympia bate, /I. Z., XXXVI, 1878, V- 8)t no. 127. On ihc ItsenJi' 
th« (latue, «M Euifbios, Pritrp. mtiif.. V, 34.7. 

TTM-a^encswonxt^iBOl. 7f (-480 B. C): P.,\'\.6.S\0xy. Pap.; and ^avt**"* inOt.M 
{a476 B. C): P., VI. 11,4^ Oxv. I'<ip.;}it ura> twice wtptoiorlc^ taA won manv- viciun««<li» 
whctc.cairyinit off 1400 ctowni, itccMiliog to P., VI, H.$, and 1200. according fu Plot., Prait- 
ffipub, t^r.. 15. p. 811 D. Cf. Rmgcni, pp. 56,36; Foeratcr, 191. 194; Hyde. 1(H. 0>oCUr>^ 
Oral., XXXI. p. 339 M. wronaly mention* thieeOlympic viciorirs. 

•Op. tit., p. 340 M. *Pratp. nani., V. 34.7. 

'■>C/or, C««.. II; ff. P., VI, 11.9. "Sini. Mutn. Ahad.. I90O, jk 33Z. n- 1. 

«Udai«*on m.),winOI. (?) 7i(-476B. C): Robert. 0. S,. p. 16S, becauw of an oUn 
datint f'»r Myton. 480-44* B, C, nectssitatcd by tht 0*y. Pap. (see alto iM , p. IWJ Fwnttr. 
249. hat given 01. (?) 8S ( = 440 B.C.) as the date of the nctofy.oa theba»i»of the tafb^ 
dating of Myion. 460-420 B. C; (f.. r. f., Btunn. 1. p. MI; B«[k. P. t. C III. p. 473, no 135 ad 
note, and RuTgcrv p. 107. 

f^. pl -« y, 54; see svpta. Ch. IV, pp. 196-197. 
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finally determined.^ Pausnnias refers to a stadion of Ladas, situated 
between Mantinea andOrchomenosinArkadia, in which Ladas praciiced 
running (VIII, 12.5), and also to his grave between Belemina and Sparta 
(III, 21.1). 

12. Kallias, son of Didymiiis of Athens.' Apart from his statue at 
Olynipia made by the Athenian painter and sculptor Mikon, men- 
tioned by Pausanias (VI, 6.1)/ there was a dedication to him at Athens, 
as we learn from the preserved inscription, which enumerates his 
thirteen victories at Olympia and elsewhere.* 

13. Diagoras, son of Daniagetos, of Rhodes, the most famous of 
Greek boxers.' In addition to his statue at Olympia by Kalliklcs, 
son of ITieokosinos of Megara, mentioned by Fausanias (V'l, 7.1-2) 
as standing among the group of statues of his sons and grandsons, we 
learn from the scholiast on Pindar, O!. V'll, Argum., who quotes 
Gorgon as his authority,'* that this ode, which celebrated the Olympic 
victory of Diagoras, was attached in golden letters to the walls of the 
temple of Athena at I.indos. 

14. Agias, of Pharsalos.'" We have already, in Ch. VI, discussed the 
group of marble statues set up at Delphi by Daochos of Pharsalos in 

'Forrster 3sium«d citat the iiatue hy Myron itood in Olympia. .^gainit thi« view, tee Pun* 
wacnRler (.Ww., p. }7'>, n. 5), Kalkmann {/*,, X, 1895, p, 56, and XI, 1896, p. 197J, Siudnicika 
(aiticlc ciwd in noK on Thcagcncs prcceJing). Brunn {SilU. Mtun. /Had., 1880, pp. 174 f-). 
BennJorf (di antkoLGr. Epitram., IS62, 15, n. 1) tliuucbtii inuic pcubabtc thai the ii^icucMiiod 
fotmcrly at Olympia, but in ihe cime of Piusaniai wis in Romr. Thiisit ii bcii lo a»umc(wo 
tta(u». ihconcinAtsosnoibyMyraii. Bruno (p. 475) showed that Ladaiw^n Spai tan bccautt^ 
of P., 111,21. I and VIII. 12. S; RriinJnil' (cf . ci'f., p. 13) thuushi thai he watian Ackivc Kuhncn 
[Jahrhtitekfr f. el.PMUoi., Supp!bd.,XlV, p. 269 n. IJ) atguf^d that th* Argiv* itjttie wa* iM tip 
by tht Argive ttttt, an improbiible aifumpiiun if Ladaii w«i« a Spartan. A JiHcKnt i.a<la« it 
the fudc lunncr fiom Aiicion, iticotjcrncd by ?., Ill, 21,1. and X, 23.14. 

'Kalliai«onM7(pir«)KiiiO!.77{-47:B.C.):P.V,9.3. HewatT<pu>Jlw£«Tn: C. /../., 1,419. 
Cf. Fnctftcf, idH; Hyde. ^0. Thfcc other Athenian victott ai Olympia named Kallias arc 
knuwii: Kallia«, toiiof Pheinip|n)». won liXirrtinOl. S4 (=564 B. C): Foetttn, 104; Ruimhg. p. 
21; Kalhait. Konof Hippnnikos, Rianrigon of pfcccdinE. won r**,(iJint,^ thtif-c in 01. (?) 74. andOIs, 
8J. M C = 4S4. 44S. 444 B. C): Foetiter, 186 j. 342. 247; Riitj(«., p. 142; KalUai, inenii«ii*d 
by I'olyli.,XXVIIl, Id, won TayKfii-Tionn I he accorid ecntuiy B. C: cf. Foertter, under no. 208. 

Mnjcribcd bite found: /iwcAr. r. 0/., 146;/. C. B., 41. 

'C /. tf,. I, 419, The painter Mikon, mcnitoned by Pllny, ff. A'., XXXV, 59. i) atjo namtd 
by him as a icuIpiDroCatlilcif siaiuci: op. tjr.. XXXIV. 88; he ii alio known fioni an inscription 
found on ihcAkiopoln at .^ihencC /.,■*., 1,418; J. <;. J?., 42. 

■Diaetvratwonrtf inOl. 79(^464B C.>:ichal. onPindar,0;.,Vll.ATtCiini.,Bo»:kb,p. 157, 
^ndOi^. Pap. \\twitrtpio6arUif%,3,t\A hit other victoiics are mentioned by Pindar and tbeiichi>- 
lian on the vJc cited. On Diigoca*, ii-c H. vanGcldcr, CV/rAtVAfr i/^r ii/f/R RhodUr, li^OO, p, {)5i 
on Kalliklw. sec Robert. Q. S.. pp. 194 f. Cf. Rutscts, p. 4J; Uer«e*, 220; Hyde, 59. 

•Bocckh. p. 157 and <■/. p. IS9: F. //. C IV, p. 410 (-GorKon, ftajsm. 3). 

'Aniaa was npioiorlinn. The dare of his victory in the ra^ipdriar at Olynipia can not be de- 
termined exactly. .\i though the dedication of Daochoi occunrd in the latter half nf the fourth 
century B-C, the timeofLytippoi! I I'teiintr^ between J J9 and 3M B.C:%tt Eindelfkitehfj Iffik- 
trtthnk. 1900, p. 12; Hoingllc date* it mote closely between 338 and 534 B.C.- B. C. H.. XXIII, 
1899, 440), the viaory of Agia* fell over a ceniury earlier. HomolK propose J 438 U- C as the 
ftoncii nfAjtias, but tavc no date for hli victory at Olympia; Crcdnvr (p. \7] sen the victory 
before the middle of (he lifth century B, C; K. K. Stnith {Cha. Pki!.. 1910. pp. 169-174) 
hat proposed Ol. 80 (—460 B. C), the only lacuna for wvyKpiruw in the Oxy. Pap.: howcvei, 
Robert (0. 5i.. p. IS3) hat placed Tintademas of Achatnai in that place. Fotretcri 214, dates 
Time-demp. Ol. (!) 78 C-*68 B. C). 
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honor of his ancestors who had n*on in various jthlctic cvintests, wbidi 
was discovered by the French excavators there in 1894. We then 
mmiinnctl (hat Preuner found the same metncal inscription wbidi 
4ppvjrv\l on the base of the statue of Agias, the best prtscr^ed of tfce 
group (PI. 28 and Fig. 6S), in the journal of Stackelbcr^,* who hid 
ttipifd it in the early part of the nineteenth century from a base in Phar- 
sakks which has since disappcircd. This Thessalian inscription cqo- 
taincd the additional words that Lysippos of Sikyon was the sculptor. 
In both inscriptions the victories of Agias at Olympia and cJscwhm- 
arc nuictl. Thus wc tnow of two statues of Agias, one at Delphi, iIk 
other at l*harsaUw, both presumably by Lysippos. Preuneralsoihinb 
that a thiid st;itue may have stood in Olympia. 

15. C'hriim>n, of Ai^s.* In nwntioning the statue of Cheimon 31 
Olympia by the sculptor Naukydes of Argos, l*ausanias, in the same 

fmiuiBiir (VI, *).jt), records another which once stood in Argos, but iru 
liter removed to the icmplc of IVate in Komc' 

16. I .eon, son of Antikleidas (orAntalkidas),of Sparta.^ A fragment 
of I'olrinnn* mentions a statue of this victor, it may have stood in 
OhnipM, .i.>i Foeistcr without good grounds assumes, or it may ha« 
Htufld eUcwherr. 

17. Kubiitas (Kubatas or Eubatos), of Kyrene.* Besides his statue 
HI Olympia rccutded by Pausanias (VI, 8.3), wc learn of another »( 
up at Kyrcne by the victor's wife for his devotion.^ 

*Hmttiu. p. it Km n>^r«. i>p. I&6-187. 

*nt>l<iv>nwiitttAX«inO|. St (-448 B.C.): Oxy. P^p.: cf.^a\xn,O.S., pp. 171 and I9I; 
Itvtif. m>. KK fMMvui. 2»5. Kad piupoacd 01. (OM( = «H B. C). on the b»ji of ili« idan 
iluhfia ai Niiikvdri--lJ)-}<iO B.C. (im Robert, .«nl. Ar«rn-A/R, 1886, p 107). KalkniM. 
/'iiN'OHiit' ^f I'ft'l'l. IXM>, p. 193, n. I, tKaught ihit the itatue at Olympia and ttx «>i at 
Runut wviF tilriiiical. ttuibit, t'rl/r p»usmmi*t, 1890, pp. V-i slid 413, n. 3S », hu thvimtbii 
til* NHiinipiiiin it iiiirounilcJ. 

'Vho intii'lf "f IVacr wa« Kuitt hv Vtspasian (bctwwn A. I). 70 and 75) nn of the Fortm 
.fii|kif<. I'linv (// 'V.. X.NXIV. M. ami N.\.\V, 102) mtntiont woiki of art in it; JofcpliM 
[Jt fiill yfc.f^.^o,VII.S7)»UudMCfih*tit. 

M.pitft, iCumfiniio Kimarhiin, im Iliad, 11, SSI ("p. J61. 10), won riednK^mVA 8S<-»«I 
U. C). lint dair it follifwrd Ity Sohiibart, Piiitaniaa iind leine Anl(Ute«T, Jt. f. tl- PltStl-, 
XXXi iSH4. p. W, and I'lcicr. /»/<n>J. Gr. meiritM fx $<rifior>ii,j ftatut antk«loiiam coUnUf, 
(l-i|t«w. ll«ll,i.tinu. I2H. He won ill 01. S9( -424 B.C.).i«onJm6wPolen»ii(fraRni.:i),ifct 
jatB t()lli3wed bv Kueiuei, 2tA anil 1(A N. Kocrncr pbLct Aclmilaos nf Sparta (*35(nu 
virinr rtV^lrvy ill 01. (H S.^: llyJc (13) pbces Arkcsilaoi cither in OL S(i urOI. 117. Iniins 
01, M! fitu for Ltun, I'oleinon (fraem. 22) call* Leoii ih« "fathef of .^ntiklridai") Pntft,itf- 
III , I' i% priipiMct lh« "«(>n of Anriklridat." thiitt having Leuir win with hii faiher't ckuMt. 
Ucrik. I'.t. C, III, p. 40. note, chaiised tilt oumc lo .\malliidM. 

'l-uini.. 22 (-wbi.1, on Kunpiden, //if/tJyiij.iJOt. »ee f. //. C, IH, p, 122; </. P.I.C^lc 

*Kiibo(at (on the namr, c/. Hiii.-UIucinn., II, J, pp. 573-574) won *rWior in Ol. 91 (-408 
n. Cj: Afr.;XfB. WW/,. I. 2.10; Diodoio.. XIII. 6S.1; and n V»* in Ol. 104t-3WaC.|: 
I'., VI, «,J and tf. VI, 4.2; Foetiter, 277. J50; Hyde, 75. I'au*aniai (VI, 8.J) lay* tlut hit 
(Hvmjiid •uiut «jii made before hit victory. Ol. 104 wai a nmt-Olympiad ; ttt on no. Uiafr* 
(Xciiodiiinai). r 'tc*. 

'Aeliaii, ' 
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il8. Promachos, son of Dryon, of Pellene in Achaia.' Pausanias 
)t only mentions a bronzescatueof this victor at Olympia (VI, 8. 3-6), 

bur also records one of siont tiedicatetl likewise bv his townsmen in the 

Old Gyronasion of Pellene (Vll, 27.5). 

Of the fifth or fourth centuries B. C: 

19. An unknown victor, of Argos or { ?) Tcgca.' Aristotle mentions 
an inscription from a statue of an Olympic victor in two passages of 
his Jihcioric' '["his epicram was repeated by Aristophanes of Byxan- 
tion,^ who wrongly ascribed it to Simonidcs.* Where this statue 
stood can not be determined. 

Of the fourth century B. C: 

20. Kyniska, daughter of Archidamos I, of Sparta.' Pausanias, 
before mentioning the monumental group at Olvmpia by Apellas of 
Megara, which consistetl of the statues of Kyniska and her charioteer 
standing beside a huge bronze chariot and horses (VI. 1.6), and the 
small bronze chariot by the same sculptor, set up in her honor in the 
vestibule of the temple of Zeus (V, 12.5), records that there way a 
shrine in Sparta at Plane-trc-e Grove, near the youths' exercise ground. 
erected to the heroine K>'niska (III, 15.1). This latter dedication, 
therefore, was not properly a victor monument, though Pausanlas in 
the same book says thai Kyniska was ilie first Greek woman to train 
horses and to win a prize at Olympia (III, 8.1). 

21. Euryleonis, a victress of Sparta.' Pausanias says that she had 
a statue in her native city near the so-called ^K^tWfta, "Tent" (III, 
17.6). Curtius has suggested that this may be the small building 
mentioned by Thukydides as the place where King Pausanias took 
refuge when pursued by the ephors." 

'Ptomachoiwonaa-irKp&riDvinOl. 94 (=404 B. C): sec RutKcrs, p. 5{i, n. 4, who civet thii dare 
OQ the basis of P.. VII, 27. 6, *nd I'll . 21. Cf. Fo«mw. 286. Hyde. 81. 

*He won in an unltnown cumcit, eiidet in il»e fifth or t!i« fniinh century U, C: Prener, op. 
rit-T nn. 144. an xhe baBis of ihc fiiierain. Cf. IVxrcicr, Z93a; Foernti, in another p\»et, 
under no. 1S9, wrongly rercrithii time citigram (which he (here aKCnbec re Simonidct) tnaiiuthrt 
unknown victor of .^igo< who won in some |;vmnie cduIcm, tontc tiinv lictwttn 01*. 63 and 76 
( = S27and 476 1). C), chcdatci i>rSinivnidci' ivjoutn inCii«cGe((/. IC Siin\,Gtick. d. pietk. Lift., 
18M-1887, III. pp- 59 f.). It can. however, refer la bui one Wcior, 

•I. 7. p. 1365. and I. 9. p. 13G7b. 

*Ap. EuHarh,.DnOd..XIV. jSO(«p. 1761,25). 

•See G. Kaibel, Quacstionei Simonidcae, XMn- Miti., XXVIll, ItJi, pp. 4S2-3. Cf. 
P. l. C, III, p. SOJ; fragm. ItJ (SimonidM). 

•Kyiinka wi,n r.9pl«wi,. twice in OU. (?)96and 97(=J96 and 392 B. C): see Hyde, 7, on ihc 
buis of Robert, 0. S., p. 195; Foettter, 326 and 333. proposed OU. (?) 100 and 101 { =380 and 
376 B. C.) on (he basii of the itiKtipiian found Bl Olympia (fnKAr.v.0/., 160; V.C A, no. 99 and 
p. 3IJII}. C/. Rurtcrt. pp. 143-144. 

'She won oiivw^i some time near (h« middle of ihe fourth century B.C.: Foenier, 344. daret 
the victory Ol. (?) 103 (-368 B. C). 

•Curtiua, Ptiopatiiuw, II, I8S2, p. 313, n. 29; for King Pati»ni», «ee Thukyd., 1, 134. 
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22. Archias, son of Eukles, of HyblaJ An epigram in the Gruk 
Anthoiogy^ speaks of a statue of this victor at Delphi. 

23. [Pliil]ok rates, son of Antiphon, of Athens (deme of Krioa).' 
An inscribed base of the statue of this victot has been found in Athens.* 

24. An unknown victor. An inscribed base, found near the Portico 
of Altalos in Athens, records the victories of an unknown athlete at 
several games, including one in the irayKpkTtoif dffpwc at Olympia.' 

25. Phorystas, son of Thriax (or Triax), of (?) Tanagra.' Tlie in- 
scribed base of the statue of this victor, giving Kaphisias of Btcotia as 
the sculptor, has been discovered in the ruins of Tanagra.' His brother 
Pammachos won irayKp&.Ttov iraiSwu at Nemea, and had a statue 2t 
Thebes, the work of Teisikrates, the inscribed base of which has been 
recovered.' 

Of the fourth or third centuries B.C.: 

26. Aristophon, son of Lysines, of Athens.* Besides his statue at 
Olympia, set up at the cost of the people of Athens, mentioned by Pau- 
sanias (VI, 13.11; cf. VI, H.l), we have the inscription from the 
base of another which was set up on the Athenian Akropolis."* 

27. Attalos.fatherof King Attalosl,"of Pergamon.^" Theinscribed 
base of his great victor monument, erected by Epigonos, has been dis- 
covered at Pergamon." 

Of the second century B. C. : none. 
Of the first century B.C.: none. 

'Archia* won as nqpuC in thr^e successive Olynii;)!^^!: I'vllux, IV, S2; the epiittani M)r* h 
rtilt kifiviff). FiKtstcr, 351, 356, 361; he proposes (icc under no, 351} Oil. (I) 104-106 (°]£4- 
3S6 B, C). 

V. PI.. n3; iUd in Pdlnx. TV. 92. 

'[Philtalcrattfs won o-ivupifi abotjc (he mtdJIe nf the roiiith etntuty B. C. (nee Kochtct on ihe 
inseripiion ciitd in the fnllowing note). Vccttut, JCjS, pri, poses CM. (f) 107 ( = 351 B.C.) 

*C. I. J., II, J, 1J03; iM I,. Rq»s, Dif DfMfn pufi ^lli'lra, ]&¥>, pp, 80 anJ 111. 

'C.i.^.,11,3, 1319; L« Ba», I'vyagf archeologiqut, I, Jaiqin, no. 59S. Thcinscripcionappcin 
to belong CO the fourch century B. C, 

'Phury»r»» won »« tflpuf some time toward the end of ihe foitnh century B. C, i. f., in the bmc 
0/ the artist Kaphisiai: sec Locwy, on the inseripiion cited in ihe following note. Foetnei. 
405. propomOl. CO 117 (=312 B.C.). 

'C. I.e., 1, 1SS2; Kaihel. Epigr. Ci-. « lapiJ. eanUeu, 1878, no. 939; Locwy, J.G. B., 1 19; Cotlitt 
and Beehiel. Samml. d. g: DiaUkl-hu(hr., 1883-90, no. 945. 

V. C. B., t20. Sec Fuccjier, undci no. 4U5. 

*Art)tfiphtin won rayipiLTiov tiomc lime between 01s. (F) 115 and 130(^320 and 2tiOB.C.}i 
ax wc infer fiom (he date of the inscription from the base of his statue .-icOlympia: we i%ieht.9. 
01.. no. 169. Cf. Hyde. 123 and p. il. Foefiter. 7St{ (following Rjtgert, p. 132) had kh ik 
victory undatfMl. 

"C. ;.,#.. II, ). 1475. SecRftw, iJiVD?inrtrofi*fwi*a,no. TOjUBas.-^Htfiw, no. US. 
"Strabo, XII. 4.2 {-C. 624). 

'*Att(tlvs won ipuau TuiXidv some time during the reign of hit older brother rhilctairos, founiki 
ofthe-^ttalid dynasty.)'. ■■.. bccnccnOls. 124 and I29(«2S4 and 2(4 B.C.): kc FocT«et,43& 
An epiistim of the philcuopher Atkeiilaui of Pitane (mentioned by Foetster). wiebrating thr 
chariot-race i>r this Atialot.iipmcrved by DioE- Laen., IV, 6,30; f/. Fracnkd on the irucnptioii. 
no. 10 (tee next note). 
ufufir t. Ptrimmott <cd. Fiaeiikcl), 1890. 1, not- 10-12; </. /. C. &., no. 157. 
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the first century A. D.: 
8. Xenodamos, of Antikvra in Phokls.' Pausanias mentions a 
ronze statue of this victor in the Old Gymnasion at Antikyra (X, 
36.9). G. Hirschfcld- had objected to the statement of Pausanias, in 
the passage cited, "that tliis was the only Olympiad omitted in the 
Elean register," because of Its inconsistency with other passages which 
state that in the 8th Olympiad,^ in the 34th,* and in the 104th,* the 
games were celebrated by intruders, and not by the Elcans, and 
hence those Olympiads were regarded as invalid and were not entered 
in the Elean registers. However, as Fra'zer points out," the case with 
^CM. 211 was different. It was doubtless celebrated by the Eleans 
themselves and its validity was not questioned, hut either it was 
never entered in the register, or, if entered, was later struck out. 
Africanus [cf. Philostratos)' says that the celebration of this Olym- 
piad, which should have fallen 65 A. D., was deferred two years to favor 
Nero, who in 67 A. D. received prizes in six events, including the ten- 
horse chariot-race." The Eleans, later being ashamed of thus favoring 
the tyrant, probably removed 01. 21 1 from the register after his death. 
It may be that for the same reason statues of victors of that Olympiad 
were not set up in the Altis, which would explain why that of Xeno- 
damos was set up in his native city» where Pausanias saw ir. Not 
finding his name in the Elean register, Pausanias would reason that 
this victory fell in the disgraced 01. 211.* 

28a. Titos Phlabio.'; Artemidoros, son of Artemidoros, of Adana in 
Kilikia.'" The inscribed marble tablet from the biise of the statue which 
this victor erected in Naples in honor of his father Artcmidoro.s, son of 
Athenodoros,is preserved. It contains a list of his own many victories 
in TrayKpaTiov and TraX?) in games held in Greece, Italy, Asia Minor, and 
Egypt. Though the statue was erected to his father, the long inscrip- 
tion shows that it was intended quite as much to celebrate his own 
athletic prowess." 

29. Titos Phlabios Metrobios, son of Demetrios, of lasos, Karia." 
The inscribed base of his statue has been found in Ia.sos." 



^Htwoviir«.v*fiiTiavApipCrinO\.2]l ( = 67 A. D.): P.,X, J6.9. 

*J. 7... XU ]«»2, p. 110. 'P., VI, 22.2. »;«rf. 

*P.,VI, 22.3; 4.2; f/. 8.3 (where Eubuian won TtMantv, no. 17 mpra). 

•V,pp.4S*~ISSi <:/.Hiu.-Hb«nn,.iri.i.p.«9. '/-it. .1^1. Ty,in..V,7. 

•Sununim. AWn. 2-l;nio CaMius, LXll I. H. Focmct. 6*2-647. 
. *Cf. aUri Schubart. Pausjmai u. teiiie AnklaegeT. /*./. et. Philoltfif. XXIX. 1883, pp. 472 f.; 
Bnirui, ibid., XXX, IXSl, p. 24; and l-ocriwr. tAl and unitr no. 6)8. 

'•T. PhUhiriS .'Vrt«mi(loroiwai) iraj/iir lar t^vict. He was aUa rtputSarUt)!. Tlie Attlgita Cafi- 

talia, in whicli ht was also victor, were intuiuied by Dumitian in 8(1 A. D.; Pocrtter, 6S7, 661, 
proi>aKsOU. (f)215 anil 216 i = Sl and SS A. D.) fur the two vjcioric*. 

"C. /. 6"., Ill, Jfi06; KaiW, Injcripi. Gr. Sieit. ft lial., 1890. nu. 7*6. 

"T. PMabicM Metrobios won aM.iX(x. drat of hi? countrymen, in Ol. 217 (=89 A. D.): tf. 
BoKkh on (he inki;npiion {see nest note) and Kutcert, p. 91, ti. 2; Foemer, 665. Hp wa* aho 
wpiofcwhBt and win ht\ijfpi at the Ca^iloUa in Rome, at "hrit of all m«n-" 

"C. I. 0., II, 2682. 
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30. Sanp*oii,<irAkxaBdfb, Eerpc' Paasafliai ■cBcioas nro ttit- 
on of thif victor, ivtadi nood oa mhcr ait of die gf wfj n c e to the 
Gj iBM MWu a m EKb known as dw MaMie. He adds dnt di«>- vrre 
creraed bjr die Elezm in gnomdr for dw bciw .i l of cam in j amc of 
ramiae (VT, HjS). He it doc io be h iirfiiwili il «idi odwr vinon «f 
rbe same name.* 

Of the Mcond cmtun' .4. D.: 

31. Markof Aurelioi Dcme m os. of Akxandcia, E^ypt.' His son, 
M. Aurelios Asklcpiadcs. dedicated a staroe to hxm in Rome, the in* 
icript'ttjn (torn the base of wfitch has been fcconred.* 

32. L'nknown victor, from Mag^ioia ad Sipyfatm, in Lvdia.' tiii 
statue in M ajpiena is known from the recorered inscrthed base.* 

33. KranaoforGranianos, afSikyon.* Pausaoias men cions a bronze 
statue of this vicior ai standing in the precnicis of the temple of 
Asklepios on the hill ofTttane, near Sikyon (11, 11.8). 

34. Titos Ailirrt Aurelios Apollonios, of Tarsos.* A statur of ihis 
victor stood in Athens, as we leam from its preserved inscribed b»sc>* 

35. Mnasibouk>s, of Elatcia in Phokis." His fellow dtizens crecteil 
a bronze statue in honor of his repeltinj; the robber horde of the 

■SarapHNi WM ri{ tkUmt in Ot ;i7( = g9 A. D>- p. Vl. }3 6l Cf. Fomtn. 667; Rurrn. 
p. 91, N. 3, who doubti tt-hethrf Stnpuw wat an dynpK vtctor, dmi^ Patuaoias uy« ikM 
be w»». 

U.f., Sarapiun. rrnm .\l«afl4ria. whowoo vriiMr LaOLSM (=37 .V D.):.'UV.;FocrKa.£IOi 
Ruttnt. p. V); inotbcr Saiipion. from Alrxandria. irho^ Pjumiai (\'. 21. IB) nrs. came (o 
OlrmpiaiaOl 201 ( — 2S A. O) (o mtmbc soxMrM*. bacnaxsarihcdar bcfcrcihccMncB 
aad «*a* fined for cmtinlurc; Sitapion of Mijtnnia ad SipyluiB. victor la an uakiKMm eomim 
and St an unknown ill t, known from an ittKript ion froRi Tnllrt: C. /.C, II, 24>>; FocnM>,SMt 
ttutgen, p. ti('. 

*M,.^urcliui Drmttttot WM irytpirwr torn* lime before hu ton*! victory IB the uiBCCOOiai 
in lA. 240 ( — ISI A. D.), at we learn from ihe inacrtptioD nitnrioacil in the neat ncMti tf- 
Riitzttt, p. *>tj; Focrncr, 719. Fotrittr, 682, tbcrtforc proposes 01. (?) 22? (-121 A. D.) Ua 
ihr fjiher'a victory: '/- Ruicrri, pt 112. Both father aod *oa were wiwtouu. The faihti 
wai called t v«^Ab$M. 

<C,;.C., III. S912, i91J.indS9Ui KiihA, Initf.ft. Gr. S*cil. ft lul., 1 102-1 IW. 

*Tlii« Ticrui wun vaXii i*^wr, 6tit of bit c^unifymcD, in CM- 329 (» U7 A. D-); dale fnan 
the itiMrripiion (ice nett note)i Focmer, 691. 

*B. C. If.. XI. 1887. pp. 80 f. (P. Foiican). 

'Kranaoi won^tdlur inOI. 231 (— I4S A. D.): .\rr.; »tti wimtkem twite. SiatOuH oore. and u 
ArUrifi encf. accotdinf to Pauianiai (II. 11.8). but in unknown Otympiailc Forruer. iS7. 
702-703, W7-70B. He date* the four h« victorie*in Ol.. (?) 332 and 333 (=149 and 153 A, D). 

Muic writcd have idrntifit^ ihcGtanianoiof Pautianiaawith tviinaMof .Afnranut, as boihite 
frum Sikyunif/. Ruiccrs, p. 9-1 and n. 1. Kalkmann. Psiuatiiai itr Perititt, p. 74, note 6» hov 
cvcr, it duiihtfiil uf ihir idciititicatioti. 

*']'. AilicK Aiirrlidi ,4 piillonin^ wan ai n^Pif during che rci^n of Anioninut Piui (s|3tt-lM 
A. D.): (■/. Diiierlietner on the iniciipuun («e out note). Fottsiet, 700, propotet 01. I!) 
231 (=145 A. U.). Mr wat ir.pBA.^i.ir<, 

•C. ;..*.. Ul. 120 fD.ttcnbc(ii«). 

"MnanlitiuliitwoiiordSwi' In 01. 235 (-U.I A. D.): Afr., and P., X. 34,5; and as ^XJrri in 
Ot. 235:P., AiJ. Hewn ■»pioSoi'kinin bftiH tvcnri- Focrsicr. no*. 712-713. Ilisson ofihc lamt 
•< ' ■catucin thetemplr nf Athrna Kranaia at Flairia,who*e marble intcribed ptaiebai 
-. //,. XI, 1887. p. 312, no. 13 (P. Paris). 
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Kostobokoi, who overran Greece in the days of Pausanias (X, 34.5). 
The statue stood m "Runner" street. 

,Of the third century A. D.: 
16- AurelioB Toalios, of (?) Oinoanda, Lykia.' The inscribed base 
the statue of tins victor h;is been found in OJiioaiida.' 

37. Aurelios Metrodoros, of Kyzikos.* 'ilie inscribed base of his 
Statue was found in Kyzikos, and is now in Constantinople.' 

38. Valerios Kklcktos, of Sinope.' Besides his monument at Olym- 
pia, wliich was erected iniinediutely after 261 A. D.,* we know, from an 
Inscription, of another statue dedicated to him in Athens some time 
between 253 and 257 A. D.' 

Of the fourth century A. D.; 

39. Klaudios Rhouphos, also called ApollonJos the Pisan, son of 
Klaudios Apollonios, of Smyrna." We learn from an inscription found 
in the Baths of Titus in Rome that his statue stood in the council- 
chamber of the Guild of Athletes of Hercules at Rome.* 

40. Philoumenos, of Philadelphia, in Lydia.^" The closing verse of 
an inscription belonging to the I»ase of his statue is preserved in Pano- 
doros." Where the statue stood can not be determined. 

Of unknown dates: 

41. Ainetos, of (?) Amyklai." Pausanias mentions the portrait 
statue o( this victor at Amyklai (III, 18. 7). He says that he expired 
even while the crou-n was being placed on his head. 

'Aiiie1io»T(Jalii« won (?) ra^niiiiTtov twice in the tiineuf Alex Jiidcr Scretus ( = 223-2 JS A. D.): 
■M Hollnux inJ l^aris r>n thr miicniMion (tec ncxr nai«J. Korrstcr. 7^5-736, propostt 0I>. (?) 
2S1 M>d 252 ( = 225 »nd 219 A, D.). 

*A C. //.. X. 18^6, pp, 2J] f., no. 13. 

'Aii(di(» Mctrodurui won vaiKpiirwi- about i!ic time o? Attxandtt Scverui [sec Rocckhi on ihc 
iniciiptian (nrmioned in tlic ncii iioic). Fotrsitr, 737, ptoposci 01. (?) 2SJ l—ZH A. D.). 

•C./. cm. 3676. 

•Vileho; Eklektos won »s kHM (w timet in Ola. 2S6. 2$», 259. and 2«0 (-243, 253. 357. and 
261 A. D.): see init-ription mrntionfJ in the next note; Foentcr, 741-744. He wa* wtptoSofUfp 
tbfice ( — r^oiiploim), aiiJ non S(l crnwnt in viriiius gimcc. 

•i^jrhr. r. 0/.. 242-243; ,/■ Z-. XXXVIll, 1*180, pp. 164 f., no, 369. 

'C. ;. .f . Ml. 129lDittclibrri:«). 

*Kla>idiot Rhnupiintwun (?) »dXij o^(fJ»C£oI(^ TB7<«BTiiirnciti the bcicinninx of the fwutth 
ccntuty A. D. (ice Kiibcl and the inxcripiiun mrnrioned in ihe nrxi note): Foontcr, 748-749, 
and KutertK, p. 154. He wa twice -rtiou&u-Uirt' 

•C. /. C. ill. 5910; Kaibel, !nifn}>l. Cr Sicii fl llaL. no. 1107, p. 299. 

"Philounivtiiii won (?) r&Xtr, aieurdinc lo Rutt^'Ki p. 9S. ii. 3, ciiliti in 01. 288 (—373 A. D.) or 
ttrit ION mulio priuf (on the batii ot ihc paisagc in PanoJorof cited in the foUoHioK note). He 
is also mentiancd m a Koinan inicripiJon Ktrrn by RuiKcrs. ibiJ. Focritci, 750. 

".1p- Crama. Anrtd. gr. PaniifKtia. 1839-41. [I. p. ISS, 17 (iiuated by Fixtwct); Piceict, 
Inter. Gt. mrtricae, no. 133. 
"Ainnut wat victot in vivrnfflui*. C/. KuTgcti, p. 112; Foentet, 754, vho wton^ly gtvta ike 
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42. Nikokles, of Akriai in Lakonia.' Pausanias mentions a monu- 
ment ijivjjua) erected in his honor at Akriai, between the Gymnasion 
and the sea-wall (III, 22.5). 

43. Aigistracos, son of Polykreon, of Lindos in Rhodes.* A statu* 
of this victor was set up at Lindos, as we learn from the preserved 
inscription on its base found there.* He is called in the inscnptioD 
the (itst Lindian victor at Olympia. 

44. An unknown victor, of (?) Delphi.* The inscribed base af hii 
statue, with remains of the dedication, wus found many years agozt 
Delphi by Cockerel!.* 

We have records of other monuments erected to victors, but it is not 
clear whether the victories recorded were won at Olympia or elsewhere. 
We list the following three douhtful cases, which have already been 
noted in earlier chapters: 

1. Epicharinos. Fausanias mentions the statue 'Exixapuvf wXt- 
ToSpofieii' AffKi^ffcwTCs, by the sculptor Kritios, as standing upon the 
Athenian Akropolis (I, 23.9). The inscribed base of this monument 
was found in 1839, between the Fropylaia and the Parthenon.* The 
inscription states that the statue was the joint work of Kritios (thus 
correcting the spelling Kptrms of Pausanias) and Nesiotes. It was, 
therefore, a work of the first half of the fifth century- B. C, the date 
of the sculptors of the Tyrannicides {Fi|». 32). Ross added the word 
6w\tToop6fioi after the name in the inscription. Michaelis,^ however, 
has inserted the name ot the victor's father. Wilamowitz" went 
further and .nssumed that Polemon, from whom Pausanias derived 
the account, had already falsely restored the inscription and that the 
statue did not represent Epicharinos, but another victor. This theory 
has been rightly controverted by many scholars.' Tt is clear that 
Pausanias got his information from the monument, and not from the 
inscription. 

2. Hermolykos, son of Euthoinos or Euthynos. Pausanias mciF 
tions the statue of the pancratiast Hermolykos as standing on the 

'Nikokld, accordins t«Paui*mM, I. r.,i(ron ftve piiie* in running (I|i6^ot) in two 04ympuJ*< 
I-'o«t>tcr, un^cr not. 7)!S-792, explains xhrtr w<ii^« l>y aitanpnc vjciDtici in Slai'^at, SUitvf, t»i 
as ^XiTin in one Otymptadi and tKoof thcsr contciisin the ncxi: noncof ilicnicuuld have tmn 
inoTAiu>r. tiiicc his name ilucs nm appear in Afniranu). Cf. RuiRtn. pp. lOi-106, 107. aad Ui 
L« BaKlotigaRo</(. oFfA., ]|,1K45, p. 22U)connccTed3rcit(>irdinKhpiinnwirhihi) victtH. 

*AiK;istr3tos won r4Xif vaifur: Fofrdtf, 806. 

>C. i.i;., 11.2527. 

'H« won in an unitnown cuntv»( anij wai ttircc timet rtfiutorU^, ci'miagJS CTOWiu at nfUDt 
Bsme*. a. Foermt, 82S-827. 

»c. /.C..I. ins. 

•Rois. /frr*. Mu/wtzi, 1«S5-186[. !. pp. 16) f; C. I. J., 1, 376; /. C. B., 3*: E. S. Robem. i« 

JiitraJlifli9n lo Gifrk Epifapky, I, 1S87. 68l. 

•AA/iM. Uui.. XVI, 1861, p. 224. •Hrm/i, XII, llt77. |K Sti and n. 29. 

»£.I.,l»yR.Scl.<K-ll,//"m^r. X!ir. 1S78,^^37i<■/.Gurim,^•A*■i*«.«■i•>, pp.ISSr.. |.o«*T 
*- * tiiiandHin.-Blucmn., I,],p. 261. 
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Akropolis at Athens (I, 23.10). This was probably Hcrmolykos the 
>ancratia£t, who is recorded by Herodotos as having distinguished 
himself at the battle of Mykale in 479 B. C., and as having been after- 
wards killed in battle at Kymos in Euboia and buried at Geraistos.' 
Some scholars have advocated the theory that the portrait statue here 
mentioned by Pausanias was none other than the statue which stood on 
the Akropolis on the base which was discovered in 1839, dedicated by 
Hennolykos, the son of Diitrcphcs, the work of the sculptor Krcsilas,' 
and that the Pcricgctc mistook the latter for the one mentioned by Hcro- 
dotos.' However, Frazer finds this explanation "arbitrary ;ind hi^lily 
improbable," and believes that the base in question supported the 
statue of Diitrephes, pierced with arrows, also mentioned by Pausanias 
(I, 23.3).' KirchholF distinguished not only the statue of Hennolykos 
mentioned by Pausanias and the dedication of Hennolykos revealed by 
the recovered base, but both of these from the statue of the wounded 
man mentioned by Pliny {//. A^, XXXIV, 74). While J. Six assumed 
that Hermolykos, son of Diitrephes, dedicated the Kresiljean statue in 
honor of his grandfather Hermolykos, son of Euthoinos, and that Pau- 
sanias wrongly gathered from the inscribed base that the statue repre- 
sented Diitrcphcs,' Furtwacnglcr believed that Diitrephes was the older 
warrior of the name, mentioned by Thukydides," and that Pausanias, 
who knew nothing of him, wrongly connected his statue with the 
younger one of that name.' 

3. Isokrates, son of Theodoros, of Athens. The pseudo- Plutarch 
mentions a bronze statue of Tsokrates, in the form of a wais kcXt^tiJ'ui', 
on the Athenian Akropolis.' As the orator was born in 436 B. C, 
his youthful victorv among the horse-racers must have occurred about 
420 B. C. 



'IX. IK. 

■C. f. A.. [, 402; I. G. B.M: ^ott.Jr(h. jiuftufite, I. p|> 163 f. Thit ti poaniMy to bt conn«cte4 
wiib the statue of the f'ola/raiut d/jicimj mentioned by Plinj", H. jV,, XXXIV, 74. Stcjuffu, 
p. 199. Hovev<r, the l<tt«[ine ■* not Uier than 444 B.C., while Uiiitephct it knovit to have 
been Uvins U [ttc u 111 : TImkyd.. VUI, (A. 

*Th. hcxgk, Ztiuthr. f. d. Alunumiwijseniih., Ill, 1845, pp.961 f.; Witamowiti. //rroK/. XII. 
1877, p. 346; FiiTtwacnElct, A. M., V, 1 880, p. 28 and n. 2; </., however, Gucliii, op. cU., pp. 1 59 T.; 
Robcit, Die Maiachoiiichbeht in iter Poikilc und Wcitcrci ucbcr ColyfEnot, tSiUt t/alliitket 
IfiiceMmaKKipriiir , 1X^5, p. 22; HitL-Hluemn-, 1, I, pp. 25s f. and 262 f. 

HI, p. 289; r/. tbid., pp. 275 f. 

»y»..VII, 1892, pp. I!i>f. C/. the remaclcs of Getcke, iW., Vltl, 189J, pp. 113 F. 

«UI,75; IV, 119 Mi 129. 

W»., pp. 278 1. 

'fi(. X Oral., IV (Iwkrates). 42. Cp. 339c.l It wai in tl>c b»II-court of dw Arrephwoi. The 
ume author, IV, 41, (839b), alio mmiiont a bronie tcatue (with inKiiptJon) of Iiokntet set 
up by the orator'i adaptMl lan .^pbareiii. See niffa, pp. 24 and 281. I anume that thetc twa 
paKagei refer to one a»d the fame monument. 
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ABJds. tomb in Spatia, 362. 

.Agilochos, icatue at Olympita. 357. *■ 

^Ko>!<Conf//r],fi|tuicuiEn>uporMikythot,l64,215. 

Agora kritof, iculptor, }S2, 

Agrippa, M., removes the jipoxyom/wf to Rome, 
289. 

Aiakot,e3met inhonorof, 20. 

Ajaion, boy from, choien as priest for his beauty, 57. 

Aif(i«iatpj. Olympic victor tiaiue ac Lindos, 372. 

.\iBOJpotamoi, battle of, 352; memoiial at Delphi, 
278. 

Ait/ptos, equestrian monument at (MyiRpu, 120i 
267, 279. 

Ainrtiit, statue at Amykhi, 571. 

AUchinei. statue at Olympia, 29, 214, 346. 

Aiichylot, on \yiMiei Oral, 75; jfamrmnon of, 7?. 

Aischyla<, vicrnt telief, in honor of the Lhoslcouroi. 
96, 97. 

Ajax, acrobatic fcai of, 3; combat with Diomedei, 8; 
on r.-f. Etruscan staranos, 132. 

Akamania, JIS. 

AkaS'tos, games of, depicted on chest of Kypselot 
and on throne of Apollo at Amyklai, 13. 

.M:eiioridc», statue at Olympia, 345| 354. 

AkontiBtii; see Jjivelin-chrowets, 

Altoutitaot, itatue at Otympia, 130, 165. 

Akragas, brunxe statue dedicated at Olympia by 
people of. 1 30; decjdraehm of, 48. 

AkropoUs at .Athens, AeRiiician bronie head from, 
123; .\rEive hron/e head from, 114, 115; 
athlete statue from, 115. 127; cbaiioi-iace 
relief from, 123; ephebe head, yellow 
hatted, ftom. 116; excavations of. 126; 
Keimes relief ftom, 270; Korai ftom, 115, 
126; la friiir lowlrusf from, 115; pte-P«f- 
lian sculpures from, 126f;01d Temple of 
Athena nn, 128, 271. 

.Ikraiftia. winged liKurrt at, 177. 

.\ktion, "ApoUoB" from. 103, 334. 

.\labasttpn, on statue of Milu at C^ympia, 107. 

Alexander the (ireai, bust nf. from Alexandria, 316: 
coin of, ihowine Hcrakles. 253; funeral 
came) in honor of, II; head of, in Copesr 
naicen, from sarcophagus, 95; instiiuict 
funeral cames for Hcphaiition, II; por- 
trait) of, 56; portraits of, by Lyiippos, 390, 
311, 316; fiensivt&tss in portraits of, 313; 
statue of, by Lysippoc, 73. 

Altxandrr Sartophatiu. so-called, in Conitanttno- 
ple. 27i. 

.AJexinikos, statue at Olympia, 122. 

Alkainctoi, statue atCHympia, 343, 352. 

Alkameiiei, and Choiiiui-GoitSet ApoUa type, 89; 
EnknKomtnos of. 134; and Ol^rmpia gable 
itaiues, 113; and Siandint Dui<Mor, 76. 

Alkaadridas, P. Ailios, itatue at Olymina, 360l 

Alketos, statue at Olympia, 120, 344. 
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Allti, icRi|iic of Apollo *u 336. 

AlkJbiadts, vittor ac Olympia, 2S7; to-caltcd JtH- 

biaJf! of thf Varican, 199. 
Alkihtns, hate of naiuenf, froni Akropolii, 284. 
Alkinout, King orScheria, 210. 
Alkmcna. 10. 

Alphtios, nvef at Olymiiia. 49. 258. 
Allan, at OlympiatnrAphrodiiir, 351; near Siadinn, 
283; of Nymphs. 331; of StBMiii, 3S1; 
scaiKird putiiiiini of, 341; nf 7x\n; sec 
(ircat .Aliai of fieus. 

Aliii at OlyitipiB, £a»t Byzantine vail of, 315, 357; 
(icction of Matur* in, 27, 99; excavation 
of, 24; honor staiuei in, 339; loration of 
eariint itatutt in, 299; Norih By/antine 
wall of, 359; prriegnii ni Vi»nvi\Mir\, 151, 
298; pqiitioni of victor siatuci in. 339f ; 
piDcciiional tntrante of, 347; priicr«i<inal 
way of. ?4S; Riiman cnlaricciiiPTit of, 34N; 
iDuic* i'v^im) of fausanias in, 339f.i South 
'i'vnacc v»»Ll uf, 346; Suuth wall of, 339. 
341, 34>, 347, 352, 357; Soinhwcjt gairof, 
360; ttaiuti "within," J47: topography of, 
339: Wrsr Byzantine wall of, 358: Wew 
wall of. 347. 3SSf. 

AlypciE, (culptur. 120. 

Amalthcia, ivory horn of, at Olympia, 264, 265. 

AniaiTiii, coin uf, showing tiguii: of Kermcs, 78, 

Amaxon. of Polytlciios, 159; lotio of .Aialania 
from Tcgta pediment, Jrapcil aii 306. 

Ambrakia, 105. 

Amdun^, W., on «uppoKd abrcjiec of libatiun' 
pourinf! in aiM«ic art, 140; on hipad in 
rufin, 93; an ttatii(riic in VaticJii, 212, 
244. 

Amenarui; ste .^mcntfiiiji. 

Amrncrilii. Ksvplian (jtiei^R. uranir of, 331. 

Amencnihat lit, cn-reitcntof Hotfuabra, ilO. 

Amcniuni, icc Tlions. 

Amcriai. tiacuc of, ai Olympiai 117. 

Amphiaraoi va>r, in Berlin, 13, 269, 380; Am- 
phiaraot, on chcK of Kypacloti, 249; iclicf) 
in honot of, 273. 

AmpSiiareion, at Oropo«, 272, 273. 

Afnphidaroaft, tfamc« of, 19. 

Amphikcyonic l.rattLiP. 17. 

Amphion, Kculptut, 277. 

Amphipolia. name* at. II. 

AmykUi, temple of Apollo at, 19. 

Amykut, boxing maich of. with Polydeukc», 169; 
inrcniiiin nf bininE'elovc* nsrtibcd lo, 
236. 

Amyntas, so tuc at Olympia, 129,354. 

Analogy, in deck itt, (if>. 

Anatomy, knowledge of, in Crctk wulpiufe, S(i; 
in Aeginetan icablc tiaiuen, 124; in Liitnii- 
rici btonice. 111; iiudicd in Aloundria, 2!^9. 

Anauchidas, ttatue at Olympia, 341. 

AnaxandriH, ttaiue at Olviiiiiia. 13(1. 266. 

Anaxilas. as dt die a tut of Delphi Chariourr, 278. 

Ancciioti, wor<ihip of, in Circecc, H. 

Ancient wriiiiiK» of ihc tlcaiin, 15. 

AodfikidHf vut-paintei, 21% 230, 






Andreas, Kulptor, 118. 

AnKetion, icutptor, 1 22, 304, 334. See • 

Aniconic itatuef, 58. 

AnochoR, tea tue at Olympia, 110, 111. 

Anointing, an athletic motive, I33f. 

Aniaiot, bout with IteiJiklet, on protopAuit. 
phoia, 13. 

Antenot, wiilntor, 174, I7S. 

Antholoj-id. Gfcek. 43, 239. 3(58. 

Anihropumeciy in (trcck iculpturci 68. 

■Aniidoto*, painter. 29, 233. 

.Antiecnes, lutuc at Olympia, 357. 

Anttgnoiol, sctilptoi, 156. 

AntigonM. «atut at OI>inpia. 346. 

Antikythcra. hranix utattie of jrooth frem iti 
KOf; ttainette from sea near, 78, 79. 

Antiuch, daieof founding of, 121. 

Aniipaiiui, >taiue ai Olympaa, 118; fiib 
bribed by Syracuse, 33. 

Amoninua I'ius, coins of, ahowine ptne,21. 

Apellas, aculpiiK, 131, 267, 367. 

Aphaia, temple of, on Aegina. I23f. 

AphiodeiiioK, Tibniot Kbiidi'>i, statue alOtj 
3S9; victor in horse-race, 262. 

Aphtoditf. altar ar Olympia, 351; traitic in H 
at tlh'mpia. 326; lemfde a( Naukratj 

ApobiUti, chanucMace, 272f ; attnoi worn il 
273; known ai -Aihcni and in Bomd 
preictvci tiaditinn of Homeric ■ 
272; on reliefs. 272i apdrates, kan 
at Olympia. 3til2f. 

Apollai, lost work of, on Olympic Yicta 
UO, 343. 

Apullo, at athlete 88; beaten in runninx, 76 
.Arei in boxinib 88, 235, 285; beat* I 
in ntnninjc. *», 2K5; an eharioteef. U 
combat with Hvtaklet. 88, 89; cult 
of, lepiesemed un vaiet, 33Sj aa 
hoxinK at Delphi, 233; as x<m1 of ba 
Homer, 23); as Kod of contetti, 75; 
of youth. 88; hymn to. 25; on a 
Athens. 90; on relief in Capitolinci 
relief with. Artemis and LciOiin Lou' 
tiipiids 111 wiittliip uf, 19. 

Statues: Jpolia AUxikakoi, by K 
9U; from temple of Apollo at .\lki, 33 
IVIofi, 334, 335; coloual, ftotn Deli 
from Matisokion, 311;culo»al. ftoa 
pia. 91; Philtrian JpoUo, by elder 
cho(. 107. 1 18, 3)6; from I'ortod'Ani 
f'raxitelian. in Medici Gardeni. 
313; f[om West Kahle, (Mvmp«a. I 
Staiuritcs;bionicfrom Naxut.in 
74, 1 1'.'; Payne Kjiiichc bronac. Btiij 
scum, lOS, 119; bt^^nae. from Pic 
Louvte, 113; Seiatta bronxc, Kofll 
Templet; of Apollo Lykio*, I 
RaBsai, 327; at Naukratit, 334. 
"Apollo," type of, in ictilpture. lODf.; AtffM 
lliienre on, 102; CAoii/W-CM^f&r*. l 
Uri, funerary i" character. 3* 
"Ktinnint;" and "stolid" ttioum. 101 
"Apulloi" 337i naiBc rixhtly. 
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'—Conlinufd. 

Btaxun fiiuind in lanctuiiict of Aputl». 
334-3J6; nudiiy of, 48; repmcmi early 
victor tutuci. 334f-; on-lKcOmphaloj, 
89F.. m. 

Staiuct 1^: from Alttion. 10.^, 3H; fxom 
Cypfus, J37, from Diljilii, UK; criloGol. 
from M^sara, 3Jfi; from Mtlot, lOtHF,; frtmi 
Moimt Ptoion. I0O-103. 120, 123, JH: from 
NiiiltMdt. 334: frimi Na^iat, 32S, J j+; ftmn 
Orthomrnof. 100. 101, 103, 32X. 334; fiom 
Pompeii. Ill; from Tcr.cj. lOOf,. 1J7. 148. 
327. j28. 336; fr-.m Tlitrj. lOOT., 327, 337; 
from Vnlomandw. 100, IW, 337. 
atu*, held from. 157. 
lioniai. tculpcur, 16tj, 324; quoted by PliUos* 

trato*. 107. 
Uoniot, T, Allioc AiittlicM, Olympic viciM, 

natue ar Aih«n», 370. 
Ilonios, victor at Olympia, fin«d by the umptrM, 

34. 
vomenof. the, after l.vtippix, 74; inattic in 
■^ Vatican. 136. ZS»{.: poit of, «1..99; rc- 
lanlcd formerly a* center of iiyliMic treat* 
ment nf I.y^irpi'*! 288; sn icej^rdetl by 
aome seliolnii n<jH, 2V1 ; present doubts ot, 
390i diiplav L-f dnntonmieul knuwlcditc in, 
389; eompjrcd with tW Jtiai, 2S9l.; a« 
work nf l.yiippot' (chooL, 29i; of third cen- 
1 tury B, C, 2^2; Jpoxyotnnai nf Folytilci-. 
tos. 136; iiaiue in Vmu ai. 136, 137. 168. 
let, priM-t at Delphi. 21. lOT. I)«2. 
IOC, itateiman. honor ttatue at Olympja, it. 
tot, Ticcar, iMiniinit ijf, 2*). 
naiim, bte;iK wi(h, in the iiiiiic of the ephcbc 

from the Akropiolis. 115. 
fieJamui,. Kaijc tit Utympiai 130. 
ficrmotai, 10. 
bcry, in Homer, S. 
biadi!, «tatiit 3( Olympia, 3SR. 
fiiai. vietur Kicue at Delphi, 36S. 
hidamat. chariot victnr, ttatuc at Olympia. 165. 
hidamat 111, Kinft of Spina, iiaiue« at Olvm- 

pia.42. 
hippM. iratue ai Olympia, 346. 
I, DCattn by Apollo in bo^iini!. 335. 2*5; Dory- 
pho'o.' of Pulykleitos converted into .Arc*. 
74; bead nf, in Munich, 170; hclincled licjid 
of, in Logvtc. 170; Ludomi Jiatue of. 170; 
rwallcn carii on hesdi of, 170. 
da), iculpior. no. 
ive "Apollo*" frnm Delphi, 104, 106; Argive 

and Sikyonian canon*, ft>^ 
», canon of early sculpton nf. fiS; eharacrciii- 
iic» of icutpion of. 116; Nemcan s,»n\es 
held at, IT; prize) ar, 30; piiblje ch^iiiui nf, 
victorious at Olympia, 51. 2v; public 
hotsc of, viciuiioiia ac Olvmpia, 31, 257; 
ithool of iculpion from, SH, lO'Jf., tO,'; 
tehooliuf .AiEOt and Sikyon, I09f.; tquirc 
•boulder* of canon of (culprort from, 112. 
B, victor itatue at) Helikon, 2Hi. 
isrchoc statue at Olympia, 358. 



Aiisteidei, the Elder, painiet. 29. 
Aiiiitui. utatue. 4t Olympia, 344. 
.\ristion, iiaiiic at Olympia, 46. I!B, 117, 159 and 

note 3, 240. 34S. 
Ariition, stele of. 124. 137. See AriscoUct. 
.'Vntiodamot, iiaiitc at Olympia, 356. 
.^rittodcmoK, statue at Olympia^ 120. 
Arititi>]teiton, Btitiic of, 1731^ See aho Harmodie* 

and Tynnnictdfj. 
Anctoklet, Cretan tciilpior of Sikyon, 118, 120. 
Arimoklei, sculptor nf Aristion eiele, 127. 
Arision, of Rhejtion, kiiharoidoi. 284. 
Arixtun, P. Kurneliui, ttaiue at dympii, 359. 
Arismnikoi of Etcypt, bearen at Olj-mpja, 147. 
ArisTonikoi of Katystos, hall-player, 84. 
AliMupbanct, 56. 246; tcbulia on, 110, 363. 
Anstopbanei. of Byzincion, 367. 
Ariciopboin, statue at Olympia, 31, 345, ifA; at 

Athcni, 368, 
Arinotitnoi, 42. 

.Arittoik. honor statue at Olympia, 42; liMt wnrk of, 
on Olympic victor*. 4S. 130, 343: on iti- 
scribcd bale of itaiuc of unknown Olympic 
victot. 3(i7; on jumping, 214; on jumpinc- 
wcikIici, 216; in praise of "mimetic" am, 
SB. 
Arkadia, funeral i^mn in> 9, 30; Pamaniak' de* 
scriptian of, 326; statue of unnamed boxer 
from, at Olympia, 245, 
Ackai, father of A»n, 9. 
Ackeiilaos, of Spatta, statue at Olympia, 29. 
AtkciiUs [V, of Kyiene, chariot victor at Olympia 
357; chanoi model at Delphi, 34, 265, 267. 
■■ dedicator of the Delphi Charioutr, 377. 
Amit right, of boy victor, from Olympia, 46; bionie 
riKht aim from ttatuc of Olympic victor, 
322. 
.Armed contcit, in catty Greek ati, B-9. 
Arnior, race in; see Floplitc-race. 
Atndt, P., on lo-caUed Jijon. of Louvie. 87; on tbe 

Perintboi and allied hvtit, ISO. 
Arolten, giaiucTte of diskobolot in, 1S7, 
Airliachion, crowned after death, 347; tiatue ac 
PbiRalia. 100. 32S, 326f., 328, 335, 337. 363; 
inscription on, 333; one of oldett victor 
iiatupi, 327, 333; ihiee vicionet of 337; 
throttled by adveriary. 247. 
.trt itaiu^'ia. detincJ by Plirtv, 302. 
Aftemai, P. .^ilmt, ttanir it C^ympia, 360. 
.^itemidotot, Olympic victor, 354. 
AnemidoroK, T. Phbbi'M. utatue in Naplet, 369. 
.Attemis, i*n, Spana relief, 2S4. > 

Arrcniisia. chaiiot-Rioup of, 264. 
Artiitt, siatuci of, at Olympia, 285. 
.Aivanitnpoulloi, A. S., on bronze statue of youth 

found in tea off .Antikyiheia. tjl, tM. 
.Aryballox, 74, 119, !37, 13S*, 2l2;ori v»sc-piintm(p. 

13.'; wrongly a* wrwiler Jiinbuit. 165. 
Aibmolean Mii'eiim, Oxfoid, head of Diadotimtnoi 

in. IS4. 
Atiatici. weai loin-cloth, 48. 
Asio«, ftaKntctii of, 52. 
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AtklcpliJct, M. Aurrliat, dedicate* itatite in Rome 
to father, 370. 

Atklepjadei. P., dedieaiet bronze di'ikot >t Oljrmpia, 
22,56a 

Aiklcpition. ihc, at Aihrnt, statuci in. 130. 

AsUcpifMj temple at Silcyoti, 370. 

Aniniilxiiaii of statue* of men to eo<1 trti hero 
O'pcti 7U.: ofOUinpic victor iiatucs. Zlf-i 
to ty[K« of Apollo, 8Sf.; of the Dio*lwuroii 
Kf.iof HcnUcs, 93r.. 319j oTHetrat*, 7Sf. 

Amrlianipal, relief* from paUee of. at Nineveli, 330. 

AaiytO-Batiylanisn art, reliefs of, tcprciiented in 
motion, 177; influence on early Greek att, 
329. 

Aitrasalon, hue in form of. at Olympia. 240. 

AstyIo«, bribed by Hicro of STracute. 33; staiue at 
Ktoton, 33, 36i ; at Olympia, 179, 363. 

Atymmciiy, cximplc of, 70. 

Atalanta, soul of, cbooic» body of athlete, in Plato'* 
invthofEr.36i itaeucof, from TcEca, 306, 
310. 316. 

Athena. Alea, tcmj>ie at Icgca, 306; Chalkioilco«> 
biecon of, in Sparta, 2S3i helmeied litidiof. 
53; /./iKiia, 53; Old Temple of.on Alcrop- 
olii, I2R, 271; on relief from Tareimun, 96. 

Aihenxiif, 57, 264. 

Athenaia; se* Panathf^ai^. 

Athenaioi, statue at OJympia, 241, 343, 353. 

Athent, athletes at. divided into two clano aceord- 
ing to aitc, 169; c«in> of> (howinft Apollo, 
90; ic: je» of vjcton in, 26-27; Gymnaaion 
of Ftoltmy at. 166. 

Athletei; hare-foot and hate-lic-aded, 48; bend of, in 
C-apiinline cilird Juba II, 166; head of, in 
Mctropoliun Museum, thowinn swollen 
earn. 168; matuc of, in Coprnhagen te- 
lemMine the Jfiai, 293: icatue found at 
Eplicioi, 137. US; two tiaiueiin lunsins 
attitude, in Dresden, 292; itatitc from 
I'alano Faincie, dow in London. 293; 
flaiue of lat«»iylc in Lairsdannc Housci 
London, ISO; tiaiuct of, adorn palarstra: 
and gymnaiia, 297; icatiiei of, assiimlaied 
to types of Apnilo, Hff,: of the Dioskourm, 
96-97; of Hetaklet. 93f.; of Hermet, 7Sf,; 
hronMiiatuetie in Lotivrc. 213. 214; ete. 

Athletici. oiigin and eaily hintory of Gr»k, If.; in 
Crete. If.; at Delphi, 25; in Homer, 7f.; 
athletics and Ciicel religion. H; influence 
onKulpcure.64; a thlcric funeral Kceneon a 
Cypriote silver vase from Etturia, 13; Ar- 
Rivc-Siliyonian schtwl of atlitctic sculp- 
tor*, 1. 109.f. 

Atialoai base of viciur ttatue of Atialo*. father of 
Atialo) L at Petsamon, 368; Panico of, 
in Athens, 368. 
^^^ Attic tculptoti, 126f.; thatactctiitio of, 128; cx- 
^^K amplca of prr-Petsian sculptutei, 2SI; 

^^P influence on Pulykleiioc, 152, 153; old 

^^^ Attic eanon of propoitiont, 68. 

1 Attribute* of victor iratuc*. H7f.; primary, HSf.; 

^^^t secondary 16If. 

^ tt 



.\uputDt, coiiu of, ikew^ni celery, 21; 

piivilwet of Bthlctei id Rene, J3; 

iiom Primapona, 82. 
Aut a, victor iout mare of Pheidalaa, 279. 
Anreliui, M. .\ntomnui, 43. ^ 
Aathore; sec Poei^ Protc-wtitrra. 
.\uiolyko9, statue in Adicns, 27. 
.\uiun. Kaiuctte of pancratian from, in Imn 

167. 2M. 
Jft/, the, of Arittopliane*, quoted, 206. 
Azan, gamef of, in Arkadia, 9, 259. 

DaeebiadaE, fliitict, ttaiue od Helikon, 2M. 

llic(hyUdef.lO,36. 

Ball-playing (ttipau)(('*i»), in antiquity, 83. 84; p 

known at ynWfJa. 84; Spartan oricB of. 
Batbatians, invade Greece in Middle Atjtt, )I 

dnttoy victor itarue* at Olvnpia, 43- 
Barberini Palace, Rome, ttatue in. lU;catue(^d 

Birbctini, 50. 
Rartacco Collection, Rome, athlete statue ii^lS^L 
Bai«: i«e Victor «tanie bates. 
Banai. temple of Apollo Epikoun'oe it, 317. 
Hates, W. N.,o>n inietpreiatioa of hetdoTbqr 

from Sparta. 305. 
Batliyklei. sculptor, l2. ^^ 

Battot of Kyrcnc, tmup of, dedicated at Ddphiil 
Baukii, statue ai Olympia. 117. 
Beauty, content of, aniong women, in Arkadii, 

in Ells, 57; on l,ctbo£, 57; at Paiuiha 

^amcE, AtKen«, 57; on Teoedo*, S7lPi 

IB honor of, 57; Greek irortliip m, ■ 

youth choxen for, at TanaeT^i 57. 
Bellerophon, on Chiin:eTa tomb. Xantho*, VX. 
Btlfed/re Iltrmef, statue in Vatican, 72. 
Bencventutn. head ftom. in I.ouvic, 63. 
Bcni-Haian, Egypt, wall-pain tine* at, 1. 228. 
Bcnndorf, on Bobuli athlete in Florence. ISk 

epiKiam relative to l.adas. 197jMnM 

nm^Hr lo/o inctiieni of Polykleito*, l!tt 
Bicbcr, Friuleitii on various anbtic icndcacKi 

the Daochos v^up, 291. 
Bigat and wirieae, mentioned by Ptiny, 2(L 
Bitinii. prohibited in panleration, 246. 
Biton (0. «tatue of. from Udphi, 105. 
Bloch, on lb* L'ffiii jtpavy<m*nof. 137. 
Boboli athlete in Florence, 180; Ilrrmer, 8S. 
Bocckh, on division of athletes accotdinc lo ■(( 

Athena. 189. 
BocJiomiun, month of, 18. 
Bucotian garnet in Thebes, statuca erected for. I^ 
Boetticher, on PtajoK-lian otigin oTlKad fto»OI|' 

p», 294. 
Bolosni, r.-f. krarerin,90. 
Botiut E^fRtus ((), statue found in Rhine, 176. 
Boreal, winerd, on relief in Metropolitan Mga 

194. 
Bifrfhisr fi'arriof (Otaduucr), statue by Api 

169,203.205,290, ' " 

Borsdoif, bronse bowl rcom, 231. 
Boianquct, K. C-. on bronze statuette foisid in 

off.Aijtikyihcta, 79. 
BamJfui^, U prtitt, statue fiom Akropotu. 111. 
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ttt'uM; wt Council-houK. 

ition, Nntor conitndi at. 9. 

itiribuic of Pkiloian AfoUo. 119. 

rojt, from Ifjipa Tiijda. 6. 7. 23;. 

i turn of ttaiuct nf, ai Olyinpia, 240. 24 li 
li«3id«I, on Univcriity of PcnnsyUania 
Panaitienaic3niphora,!]9i between stoups 
of wnrnon and dancm on an cisbth 
centuiy B. C. v»it, 13; boxer known a* 
"man with crusHrd eai," 167; on Baxfr 
fvf, 6, 7; bton» h*ad of haxit or pancra- 
tiut, ffom Olympia, U6. 7?*. 255. 322; 
&n bronu ihHd rtnm Mount lib, US; 
«IM of. I6Sf.: head in Munich, wiiti kwoI- 
Itn can. 65, I6S: positions of, on vises, 239^ 
««ii» (i). by Mytcn, IW; on pynis, from 
KoDiMu, 7; on r--f. kylix in the British 
MuKiim, 239; on r.-f. k>Il« of Douiw, 2J9i 
&Mn' Jfo.</r>of Mutco dcllt Tcime. HSf.; 
>(3iu» of, ti-iitctented in motifin, 24!; 
Itaiuc of, wiih Ih'itdi-unfniii motive, 155; 
(taitit in Kauel, 242; itatuc in I.anidowne 
Hoii<«. London, 155; naiue in Falaiio 
Alhani, Rome, I6i; «atuc from SoTrcnio. 
242: Katuctte of. from Olympia, 28, 244; 
VHoliencarof. 240. 241. 

f,2Hf.: iniiiiiiiiy nf, 2iS: in Cicte. 3. S. 6, 7. 
2J5;iiilloiiier,8. 234;invrntcdbyThcieu», 
2)5; mote dan^eiuiit ilian pankiaiion, 246; 
moil popular iimrr at Olvinpiji, 235; one 
of o)tlc«i 9i>oris, 234; when iniioduccd at 
Olyinpiii. 235; boyn' tunicsi. when intro- 
duced at Olympic, 235; piiinTuI cliatactci 
of. 234f,; wo pcfiodf of, 235; at Sparta, 

H!67i on vase*, 239. 
lovti, 235f.; on Boxff fatt, 7, 235: in 
Crete, 235; in Ilome-r, 235; deicribed by 
Pauuniat and t'hilo«trato8, 236; fonnK at. 
236: heairy (»^fllipol or in&^n Mtii). 23Sf-; 
■oft Uii^K Xfirrol or h«iMx<u). 235r: 
met bod of puiiinB on, 236; nol usod in 
pankraiion, Z4<i; loft, on bronzr ami found 
in sea off Aniikvthcta. 236; on liit ftoiii 
VctMiat 238; on httatmsoiSrMtd Boxtrof 
the MuKo dellt Tcrmc. 237. 23Sl on ttatue 
ftom HctcuUneuin, 233; on statue from 
Sorrento, 23!i. 

timJint on 4 Fillel li««9o(ii«roi), by Pheidiaf, 

^ ISO. 

rrovnin; /fiw////, cojiies of statue of, identified 
with lutue of Kyniibot at Olympxa, 156; 
on fiin>rri:ry relief, 155. 

rklort, ttaiiics of, at Olympia, 31; fraemenn 
of, 324. 325; !»« than lifr-itze, 46; boy 
victor (f) from Sparta, head from itatuc of, 
305f.; a( cane of atdmilation, 319f.: as an 
rclrciirwork, 37, 3S;chi«fly Lyiippan, 311, 
3 IS; compared with head of Philandridat, 
316; titifn'c modelinE of) 318. 

rhfdai, 304, 336. 

da*. K^ttnet in honor of, II. 

!>-, of dympii: victors, 33; ac Epidaurot, the 
Uthmui, etc., 34. 



Hiimias, statue at Oiymria, 346. 
Bionzci used for victor statues. 321f.; more cipcn- 
ave than maibit, 323, 326; bronze and 
none monumentt tosethcf, 325. 

Brunn, on Aeginetan art, 124: on arthaic Attic aiti 
124; on Daidalian fAo»a, 32S: on theOiV- 
pourfT in Munich, 134: on Olympia nedi- 
incnt eiotipc 114; nn StatuUnt DukcMlet, 
"6. on lyinmctry and rhythm, 66; on Tujt 
bmnif. 20"; on the Vaimn and Kam«e 
rypr* of the Diadoanutun, 154. 

Bruui, the, of Cicero, 60. 

Hrj'goa, r,-f, kylis in style of, 204. 

Bull, in Crete, If.; zone of the, at Olympia. 355. 

DuUe, on boxer head from Olympia, 255; on brorue 
ftatue of youth found in sea olf Aniiky 
thera, 82: on the Polykleitan fiiadount^Kor, 
151; on Dorypkoroi, 227; on dying hopiite 
relief. 209; on Keyptian influence on eaHy 
Greek Kulpture, 330; on epliehe statiiD 
fffini .\krapalit, llS; on f'urnfff llfraiUs, 
233; on hair technique of Greek sculptori, 
53; on the tJolimi, 141, 142; on the Oil- 
povrfT, 134;on'ruxbionK, 207; on statues 
of two wrestlers, ftom Herculancum, 231. 

lJull>Gtap|:|inj[i in Crete, 2i.\ in Ttryn), 2, 3: on V^pli- 
eiocupi, 355i'in Theualy, 5;in Viterbo, 5. 

Bull-n'njb ivory model of, from Knosxu, 3. 

Burgon vase, 260. 

Bybon. inscribed totot of, from Olympia, 22, 218. 

Bykelos, itituc at Olympia. 120. 

Byuncine church, the, at Olympia, jVI7.356f. 

BytJiiiific wjIU, at Olympic, 345, 357, 354 359. 

Caere (Cervctcii). .Ainphianoi vase froro, 1) and 

note 1 ; hydriai from, 52. 
Candia, MuKum ai, 2, 3. 
Canina, discovert the JpoxyoMfnot of the Vatican, 

288. 
Canon, of Polykleitoi. 69. 
Canonc of piopoftions. 65f. 
Cap, of boxers and pancrattasit, 165r.; on athlete 

head called Julia II, 166; on relief en Rome, 

166; on Munich kylix, 166-167; on iiatu* 

ctte from .^ucun. 167. 
Capua, liiuOKc ttittueitL- fruin, 207. 
Caracalla, baths of, 252. 
Caricature, Thcban law against, 57. 
Ca*a Buonarroti, Florence, arm of Dukohotoi from, 

186. 
Catkey, L. D., on Sparta head of boy athlete, 305, 

306.310^319. 
Castel Porxiano, copy of DiiioMar from, 1S4. 
Caitcllani copy of Spi*aHo, 202. 
Catania, coins of, showinK Sih, 162. 
Cauldron, as eaily prize. ftom Cumae. 20. 
Cclny, fresh, used for vtreatht at Ncmra, 20, 21; 

wild, u»ed for wreaths at the Isihrnuaf 21. 
CfUtiionif' t^"'i, of Kanachoi, 120, 
Ccrveteri; ice C»re. 
Celt ut,deteri bed by Virgil, 239; metal. Invented by 

Romans. 238. 239; not mentioned by late 

Greek wriicri, 239; not anci in liieek 

conteiu, 235. 



Chabnsi. general, ttiiue of, 173. 

ChxfiMeia. battle of, 301. 

Ch»Iti«. 19. 

Ckcmpion, thr, of R»t fiible of icmple on Argina, 
207; of Wwt Eiblc. Kfi. 

Onmynci i<r IJcmctir. 

Chancery, hold in pankisiti^Di 347, 349. 

Cluplct, at victor atcribuce, 148. 

Chanou, Athenian lypc on vate^ 263; an Cr«taB 
relief, 261; war-chariot in Crete and at 
Mycenz. 262: on Myewiapan lombiione*. 
262: dcdicaiinn of, 12; lieKrendini nf 
Ifomefic war*chaiint, 2M: foiir-horK, 262; 
foijt-horie. on vatn. 26}; four-hotic, on 
marble relief, 26^, 2ff)', mlniiiurc mndcli 
of, at Olympia, 23; nai-thariot from Mnn- 
ttleunc, in Mtirir|K>liian Muitum. 2(<h 
iwu-hcric, on vaitt, 265; [wa types of 
Greek >acinK-ch;iriot, 262; on eiBhth cen- 
tury B. C- vaw, 26J; lone of, at Olympii, 
J4S, J46, JS2. 

ChatiQtt«K. (taiiiei uf, 274f.; elute-Attinn chiton 
of. 275; long chiton trf". 48, 263. 27.1, 274; 
nudt:. 48. 275, 276; statue of. in Bostnre, 
27S; »t*tue of, at Delphi. 4S. 81. 90. 276r; 
inxcripiion on, 277; part of a imuij, 277; 
copies of, 377; ildicicn-ciM of, 2?K; dtlo ai 
dedicator uf. 27K; »» AcKiacian, 27S; a» 
Aciic work. 278; aitif^ned lo I'ythasorix, 
27K; Eiatiie of, from r«quitine, 37<i; tcitiic 
or(f) faund in Rhine rtcar Xanten, 276; 
relief of. tnniint ing cltariai, from Akrapolitt, 
128, 209. 

ChsrioT-Rtaupi, at Olympia. 264f.; remaini of, 269, 

Cliatiot-rare. antioLiity at Otvmpia. 25'); cunimon in 
Greccr,2S7f;mQttbrilii»nt event ai Olym- 
pia and elsewliere, 257; onr of carUeu 
events at Ulympia, 2i9; with rwn colis 
{triiyuiffli iTwXur), at Olympist 3U)i hatnctf 
inii 'it [wij huiKt, '.>n b-f. hydiia, 26); 
groupi, Tcniiiini at Olympia, 269; with four 
c«lt< (rwAuiir aptta}, at Olympia, when in< 
troduced, 260; with four hone* [tiBiHrT^r 
or Tttwv TtKtiiay Sp6;iot), whpn inituducvil 
at Olympia. 21^. Hit; foui-liune ItWpix- 
TOf>, on Panaihenaic vane from Sparta, 
2lii: Icnuili of tact with foui loIis it 
Olympia, 2''iO; lenitth of race with four full- 
gtown liorsci ac Olympia, 2f>0; with niiilcs 
{iriirri), when intradutrcd at 01ytii|iia.361; 
at uldvst funeial ^amei, in Aikatlia, 259; 
oldctt monument of, at Olympu, 2M, 26S; 
nriKin of inmyihiral times. 259; onuinxlly 
with two horses. 260; wlien stopped at 
Olympia, 261; iputt of wealthy. 257; rtp- 
mcntationi. rommon un vaicn. 262f ; tiof 
tinit'tace with maici (ndXir;?), 261. 282. 
Sec Apobaif!, chaiior-tJte. 

Chinot victors, dedicate chatint-yiuups ar Olympia, 
364 r.; dedicate cnodcUof chari«i<iut Olym- 
pia. 265; tleJicaii: statues at Olympia, 265i 
act at own chaiioterit, 266-267. 

Qiumides, aeaiuc at Olympia, 342. 



Charops. natue at Olyinpia. 358. 
Cbate. G. H , on btonic tripodc in LMb 

194, note 7; on MontdeocK c{i3r)ot.l6fc 

Cheiton, ephor of Sp3rta.die<}of Juyaidyinpti, 

Oic-ilon, date of second victory of, 301; tflD 
Lamia, 301 ; tiatuc at Olympia. i2. in,] 

Chciroon, naiuc at Attiw, ^66i ai OI)iuia. I! 
234. 344. 366. 

CheiiiM>pk<M, iculptot, 334. 

Chewtirrs, of th« Caucasus, funeral same* umm^I 

Chimin a tomb, tii..4;alled. at Xantlio*. 371. 

Chinnrry llrtmri, head. Itil. 

Chionit, statue at Ol^pia, 32, 333. 351 3 
tablet of. at Spaiti, 362; record joo^ 
at Olympia, 216i. 

Chios, caily sculpture r>f, 177; Kimcs on. 169< 

Oiiscl. uicd la hail «f the .//■«/ and PMmlrM 

297, ^ 

Cliiton, conventional dtrss of chariotrrri^ 27S. 

(^iusi, ivall-paintinx fmm, 217. 

Chlamyi. on statues of Meleaitcr. 313. 

Ckoiini-Gom^rr A-pcUo, staiue known at, 89f.; 
lica of h tad in Bniiih Museum, ^t; repli 
of head, from KsTcne J34; thonti on 
tnink nearby, 165. 

Chorus, of bnyi and t>rl>. in honor of Tkrots. ii 

ChristoiJotoa, description of statue of HeiBUjby> 

Chrysipnui, i^uutcd by Gakn, 70. 

Chrysothemit, sculptor, lOS, 116.. 

Cicf to, as art critic, 60l 

Cincinnatus, 87. 

Circauiant, funeral games amone. 11- 

Circut, Kotnati. hair-fashicFn u( aihleiet ai, 
finally* lupeisedcs equesuiaa comtKU 
Olvinpia, 261. 

Cloak. pitjLC at Prilcne, 20. 

Cluh, on Cretan ttrave-tflicf, 199; on atattKite 
Palcmicj, 199. 

Cockercll, on dcdicaitoti fivm Delphi, 372. 

Coins: of .Vntonmus Puis, •howinn ptnc, 11: 
Alexander the Great, skuwinpc Hfia 
25Ji of .Athene, iliawins .Apollo, 90; 
Augustus, showing celery. 21; of Cat 
showing Nike, Itt3; of Commodm 
Hercules, 74; of Delphi, sliowinc A: 
92, 3)6, of Ruagorai I. Kintt of Salani 
Cyprus. showine swollen cars, 169: 
3(>6; of l.ucuis Vcius, 21; of T" 
pblis, S7; of Mcssana. sJiowinc 
363; of Mcsscnc, 111; of Milcios. 71. II 
119, 336; of Neto, 21; of I'hdip II. &ii( 
Maeedon, showing victorious jockey w 
pslm-branch, 280; of Phihppofolis^TS; 
RheKion, ihowinK mulc^ar, 2<)! : uf ^iti 
ahowing ctlery wreath. 2 1 : of Stcily, flui* 
int! racinn chariots. 262. 2(i3; nf Sviacufl 
ihowicit: Nike with tablet, 182; ofTarfl 
mm. ihiiwinit apabaui hutsc^acc. 33 
showinK pvit\ uf Olympic victor niiaci 
44; showini; scenes of wicstlinr, IS. 

ColliEnon, M., on statue of Astyloa. at Kroton, Id 
on so-called Bo'iketf ffi^v, 2fJ9. oo •! 
Darjfktroi of Polyklctto*, 227; on Etfl 




itgncin, M. — ContinUfi. 

tian influence on eirly Greek iculpiure, 
329; on idcniiliralion of the daiuc of 
Kyni«kot, \^'); on t)ir Olymrtu gaMr 
sfutpfum, 114: on Tux bronie, 207, 

or, on early Atiir xculptuie, 126. 

nmcnliit. ii^riir in M ^niua, 72; coint of, (h«wins 
him It Hrrciilcs, 74, 

Kcniratuin \abriptiM), in Gccek aiatue», il; 
in Mvmn'i statues. \&); in ibc J>i}ioboIoi, 
1J7,201. 

uonl. irniplt of. Koric. 2H. 

maniinoplf , tick of, bv Frinkf, 353. 

ilrU (.-/{an;, figure at, in Mikythoi gfoup at 
Oiympia. 164. 21). 

mrtniDncf athlete ttatuet into thote of god*. 74, 

Ue. A., un "Apollo" type as lepceientinK victof*. 
3)5: on Choiiiiil-iiaitffier tiaiue type. VOi 
on statue of Commodui ii Mantua, 72. 

pcnh*Ktn. hnJi in Ny-CatUbcfg collection at, 
with twnllen tits, 168. 

rfu, biotiK ftom, 'Jb. 

ttnth, clay lablctB from, S2, 182; fcttival m 
Uthmiii nt, I; metiinifplace of Kin and 
Welt, 17; near Itthmian garoei, 25; end 
of tyranny at, 17. 
l«ltTindint! slave woman, Ecyptian staiueiie of, 

177, 
Bcil-hoijtc (Bmilfumion), at Olympia, 227, 

1-M, H6. 349. 350. JS5. Ji7, 3*8, 
V wc(i(ii-cil to Ht»a II the Ifrraia, OJympio, 49. 
ardicc, caic uf, ac Olympic, H, 
Xi acrobat} of. ii ccnici of .Acucan civiliiaiion, 
l;c(Mtuin»ofincnan{ln^incn ict«bat», 2, 
4; Ctetan youths dciiiciic o]fc(inK< (o 
F.roG, 57; Crcnn youths sacritiec to ,i\pollo, 
the runner, 88: famed in the long rate. 191; 
iiiuii(infi|[urecfiofn. );i)tiKin(jfiipi>ri«in. I; 
phvixal devrlopmrnt in, 6; bporct in. If, 
lui, fall of empife of, 126. 
■•btitii»'k». thtinv in wrciiling, 229; «hnwn in 
tmill hriintr Kiniip in the Locb Cdleciiun. 
232. 233. 

wa <3i wild olirc, as icmpotary icward for vie- 
to.. 37. ISSf. 
.1 ^Of ptne at -Argos, 20. 

[tnac, inscribed cauldron frnm. as arize, 20. 

ire», effrrted by victnr ttjiuei, 35. 

vtiuR, E!.. on i(ie£«rmvuin Sparta, 567. 

"^otc »itvct va«e in tepomse ftom Etrurii, in 
Flore ncr, 13. 

lalian I^ilm, 31ft. 

Iatn«, nf Ctrte, mjrdual ceulptor, 1 1 8. 

laid*, of Sikyon, teulptof , 109. 120, 138, 266, 279; 

Daidalijt and nnon of folykltitos, 69; 

natueit of dninntentrs it by, 136; lea 

posiriun uf itaiuciiof. 159. 
Jcs, virioi, 20. 
»p<M, Kulptor, statue* at Olympia, 121; fni' 

.ryofxf nn by. 136. 
gondai. iculptot. 121. 
:an)piut,on Mvron't ^ru/«r, 1S8. 
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Ditnafttof. statue at Olympia, 36, 46, 355. 

Daman Kid as. ttaiuc at Olympia, 35tt. 

Datnareioi, tlatue at Olympia, 105, 116, 117, 161, 
20J, 

Dameas. seulptor. 116. 

Damuktitos. sculptur. 120. 

Damonon. hippodrnme victories of. in and near 
Lakonia. 257; acii at own charioteer. 266. 

Damoxcniilat. itaiue at Olympia, 44. 

Damoxennt, slavs Kreucts in pankraiion at Ncmea, 
237.247. 

Danac and Fcrieus, in a chest, 1R8. 

IDancen, biunze, from Heicubneum. idrntifiei] with 
statue of Lyniska, 267; I'timiuiiial uf^ at 
Knannc, 3; on (hicld of Achilles, 5. 

I^aochoi. drdicatr< statuary group at I'hanalot aiwl 
Delphi. 286f. 

Dead, cult of, a> oriiiin of Greek santes, 9f. 

Dedication, of arhlctic prizes, Zlf.; furmulx at 
Olympia. 37. 

Dcida, M„ siaiuc at Olympia, 3.^9. 

Deino!ocht». itaiuc at Olympia, 120. 

Deinosthrnci, statue at Olvtiipia, 347, 

Dtiian Apdla, of Anijrlion and Tektaioi, JOt; 
"doublei" of, in .ViHent and f>elphi, 301. 

Deloa, Apollu from. 334; enbttal Apollo from, 336; 
copy of WjoJowuvho* from. 92f.. 1S2, ISJ; 
Ionian fcttival on, I5i cuntetiK of Thccem 
in honor of Arollo on, IftO; tripods in tem- 
ple cif Apolln on. 9. 

Delphi, "ApoUos" from, 104; athlctci divided into 
thlcc clitses jccurditiit to aict, I)j9; coins 
of.sbowinjt .Apollo, W, 336; coins of, show 
iftR [»urel wfeatb, 21; coninci at, 2Sj 
athletic. 25; dramatic, 25; equciitiiti, 25; 
flute Klin, 25; lyrcpbying, 25; mu«ic, at 
chief contrtr at, 25: painting. 25; poetry, 
25; lineinK, 25; dcciees of, ii> athletes, 26; 
Dclphijini nacfiftce toApollo the boxer. 88; 
festival at, 9; inscribed baiei of victor 
monunirnis fn>m. 26, mentioned by Homer, 
9; Oracle at, 18. 3ft, 34; rclinioiii inicreu 
uf Pausaotas in, 24; statue of pancraiiast 
at, 26; «taiuetic of victor ftom, 28; lemple 
of Apollo at, J36i tripudi in temple ^ 
Apollo at, 19; victor monuments at, 26; 
victor itrave-telicf frnm, 13K. 

Dcmeter, the Kltuiinio in bonot of, IS; Chamyne, 
pneitrss of. admiiied to Olympia, 16; 
of Kniiiui. iiatue uf, 311. 

DemetriciK, M. Auiclitii, Olympic victor iiaiue in 
Rome, 370. 

Demetri«t of Phalciun. honor siatuei in Athens, 41. 

DeiiirtrifiB, tculplor, 56- 

Demokrates, tlatue at Olympia, 358. 

Deonna, W., asaintt Efu'ptian influence on early 
Greek leulpiure, 329. 

Oermyi and Kiiylus, Btave-liEures of, from I'aaa- 
ara. 335. 

Dfitrinitntij it, statues mentioned by Pliny, 136. 

OiadouRicnui. ur lillci-bindcn. I50f 

Diadoft^toi, of Phcidias, ISOf,; older than ihii of 
PolyUciiDi, 151; motive of, 151; Farnese 
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Di(idoumfiios—Cam\ti^ir4. 

«>py, lSl;of PfllvHeitoi, 15jr.;>i«nmplc 
of mt ttatue, 99; at esamplc or "ethical 
Biace." 63; I« poriiion oT. 159; copy of. 
from D(li>i,92?., ISI, 153; othrr cfljiif* of. 
152f.; hcjiliiylr of. 157: Rriiish Muwum 
hcaJ of. Hi. H4; UtcxJni hcaJ of, 
15i; Kaud held of. 1:3: itacucitc from 
Smyrna. 131; OA throne of J^uB at OIyiii|7ta, 
ISO; poM of VjtwB and Famnc copict, 
ISJ. 

Diatorai. nuMt famoui Greek Ixixer, 365; natue at 
Oiympia, 13ft 365: h« of, 45; family 
Vioup of. »2. 343, SS2. 

DiauloJiomof. or double tprinter, 193; on Athens 
inicribcd vaw. 194. 

Dtckinii G^fOtiCioifeuhGoiiffitr JpotloKxtuetypt, 
90;osnaiu<iEcof uumpeierfront Sparta, 
283. 

DJdymiion, ntai Mildot. 103; mtuM >l, 26. 

Diittephet, iiatuton Akropolif. 199 and note 5, 573. 

Dikon, three »atuei at Olympia, 29, SS; bribed by 
SyracuH, 33- 

DioChrytonoRi. on aii, 61 :on confuiins atlilete and 
hero iiatuei, 7t; on difference between 
victor and bunar (latue*. 41; on Thea- 
iracs' statue at Thaiot, 364. 

Diodorot. on KKVptian influence on eaily Greek 
Kolpiutc, JJO; on proportion in Lgyptian 
atatuary, 67, note 4; on family of the artin 
Rhoitot ofSanKM, 330; on f^iJiian jifclio 
by Teleklei and Theodofoa, 334. 

Diogenet, live times victot in tiumpetiBX. at Cflym- 
pia, 2113; base of (taiue 31 Olympia, 560. 

Diogenei Laenios, on cold itatue vowed by I'crian- 
dfo», 266; on PythaipKas. 67. 179. 

Diotnrdca, ai Imxtr, 169; Delphic tiipnd atcrihed to, 
21; ainfic combat of, nith Ajix, S; tiatue 
known m» in Munidi, 157, Ifi^j iia^uc 
known at, la Palazio Valcntini, Rome, 
163, 207. 

Dicnytia, name* at the, in Kytene, 50; at Spsna, SO; 
statue of victor at, in Athens, 37. 

Dionyiioi, loulptot. 268. 

Uionytiot. tyrant of S>'iacii»e. 33. 

Dionytot. bearded type of, 335; thoit hair of, on 
Partlienun liirzc, 53; iiacuc of, in group, 
144; statue of (?). fouiiid in Rhine near 
Xantcn. 276; tnpodsinhonorof, at Atheni 
and Khodea, I?. 

Dioplianes, statue at the Ischmut, 37. 

Diophon, peniaihlcte, epigram on. 310. 

Diotkoumi, arhlet* statue* aMimilatrd to, 96, 97; 
diskos drdieated to, by tuiidai, 21S; on 
wave-relief in Verona, 97; relief of. from 
Tarentum. 96; on votive relief in London, 
97. 

Dipoinot. Kulptor. US, 123, 334. See alto SkylUi. 

Dipylon Rcomctric vatc from Akmpolit. in Copen- 
hagen, »h4<ninK funeral Eamcj, 13. 

Diskoboloi, Hiatucttes of, 2S, ZlSfj brontc itatucnt 
in London. 321; bconaettatuctle in Metro- 
politan Museum, 116, 148, 220, 221; 
on cover of Itbct in London, 231. 



Diltehdoi, the, t>f Myron. IS4f.; east of^ ( 
variouB copin, 1S6: concentratiea 
laKT&jMUB.) 137.1S3. 201: t^pinoflM 
copy of, in Capitoline. 1S$: ftooi Cat 
Pcnuano. 184; in LaiKcJIotii Palace, Bi 
MA; Gisco-Roman copy rtom Tivoli, 
London, 184. lt?S; in Vatican, fiosi Tt 
184; «a a sem, 187; aseaanplcofa 
throwef, 164; ai example of th|flkm, 
Liinan't (te*>;riprion of, IS6, 187; _ 

chosen bv Myron in. 187; po« ot ^ 
120; preJeceisori of. 223; Quintiliai 
187; relief of. from Dipylon. 127:teprna 
trained athlete, 183. \^i: liithi am 
fram Caaa Duonatrati. Flurencr. 1S6; 
hair of, 52; small bronze in Bnlin, 1 
statuettes in Munich and Atolicii, Ii 
compaied with TyronnUi^tj, 1S3, Sut 
Slatui tig DukrAolns. 

Diskoi, bmnxe, from the Aliit, 22, 318; dedicatsM 
hronte, 23; kept in Sikj-onian ueaiiiry 
Olympia, foe ute of pentathletei. 12; 
tM. vase in Munich, 164; diikiK, ii 
iributr of pmiachletr statues. k>4; hrM 
from Sicily. 317; interibeil. uf AakUaiaJ 
40; insciibcd. nf F.xoida*. froa Kc|ij 
lenia (!), 97, 218; known to Hornet. , 
hichter for boys than for men. 31S. 

Diskos-ihtowtns {Wt«0bW«/, tic% back to in 
ology, 218; shown by statues. iiatBi 
rdiefi, vase>paintin|-(, etc.. l&t, 21S; 
positions of, nven by Gardiner. 31 
tecotd throw of Phayllos in. ducuued. 1 

nitienberser, W., on division nf athletes at .Atla 
accordins lo aec. I!t9; on Pliny. 27; 
votive chaiaetct uf inKtipiioru on 
tiarue-bascs, at Ulympia, 59; Dittcnbrt 
and Pureold, on exclusive use of Ixoate 
Olympic victor statues, 331. 

Diver (?}, siatueitc of, fcom Peiutia, 217. 

Dodona, bionie iiaiuettc from, 143; brtwie i 
iifite of cphebe on horse-back fro*!, 
231; bronze itatuette of warrior ^nm. U 
178; mentioned by Homer, 16; tripadt 
temple of Zeus at, 19. 

Docrpfeld, W., on base uf the Tlatzan Zi*t 
Olympia, 344; on bates of victors loand 
Sniith wall of AUis, 347; on beiinniac^ 
Pauaanias' litn route in the .Aliijb_^ 
on txcavauons at site so-called 
AltiT ofiteut at Olympia, 549iMi 
of victor statues in the Altis, 
second route of Pauunias in the 
3S1 ; OB statues, fe rs "i*^ttt, 3S0l 

Dolichodtomos, endurance itinnet, 193- 

I>Diiuiian. stadion at Rome, 50. 

Dorians, the. 1. 

Doticus. piitoner at Athens. 36; victoir siinc 
Olympia, 355. 

DoryUcidat, victot d«dicat»on to HeraUo I 
llctmrs by, 7>, 76, 

Doryphoioi, mtniioned by Pliny, 226. 

Dirryfhorof, of Kresilat,' 145; of PolyUeilot, 
224f.; u an JtUlUr, 92; converted i 





»Ao«oi — Conii nu( d . 

Kod-ijPf. ^*; wnvMtcd into Hermes, 87, 
88ittjni[>iiiril with IHadoumtnvt, 153; copy 
ac Olympia, 227; etccn baralt loiso in 
Florence, 22>; marble lotso formerly iit 
Pouilnles Collrctwin, 225; from I'ompeii, 
iti meiiuftmcnti. 70: copy in Vatican, 
225; mmology and ute of wcitd. 325. 226; 
head irnm Heretilanetim. by Apollonioi, 
168; as hfEhest ideal ofmjiily hriuty, 141; 
ai cwmi>!c t>f javelin-ihiower. 164;it8 p&* 
tiiion of, n*); a* matter of |./iippos, 70. 

I 301; as norm of pcopoi lions, iSt fiiS, <J9( 70; 

r (Mij;inal as peniachletc victor itaiuc. 227; 

I potcof, 225;itylc«f headof, lf2;a(victoc 
■tJiiue, lie. 227. 

itc foot-rare ({InvXss), 190idat«of introductiotl 
at 01>-mpia, 191. 

lUfi" (>r»aturt, 3M, 305. 

is, on Lyiippof,69. 

if, nirfKiintFr, r.-f. kylU by. 239. 

ladccontmi, at Delphi, 25. 

Uti Boy, the, stitiic in Dtctden, 21}. 

■cus, iiaiue at Olympia, 179, 343; identified 
with mtda f^fns nnJiti, uf Pliny, 182. 

tfituij, statue of, 144. 

, Albfecht, on propoitlnnt, 6S. 
hke, on the Mantuan CommaJuf, 72. 
iDt, on divicton of athlete* it Ath«n« fey im, 
189. 

_ hoplite ninner, relief of, in Athtni, 194, 209. 

kf Gaul iiatuct, 255. 

(Uketot, victor, lepmenied on r.-f. Panaihcniic 

I VXK,380. 

bwollcti, as attribute of victor tiatucs, ](7f.i 
I as ptufoiiunal chiiactcristic of aiMeic 
^ anil G°d *ii(uci, l6Si on vatious heads, 
t 168; on heads of god* and heroes, 169f. 
Isppeu (if^.trliH, irtttUet). «n matble htad> 
^ 167; wont by boys in the paixitri, 167. 
fenbtotos, inuiician, dedicates a tripod to 

Heratks. 22. 
^Colonnade, at Olytnpia, 343, 345,352, 358. 360. 
m, Sidly, 35; honott ?hilippo(. victor, with a 

hetoon. 57. 
at, division of, into Old and Middle Kincdoins, 

and New Kmpiic. 330-331. 
piian ate. pi^n«itions in, 67 and notc4; adopted 

by GtecLc, 330; becume* fixed, 33h inllu- 

•ncr of, ofl early Greek art, 32Sf., 332; 

Egyptian natues, characiorinics of. 332: 

compared with Greek, 332. 
faoi, Valetioi. statue at Athens. 371; at Olym- 

pia. 3SV. 3Uf. 371. 
Urccitier, 31; school of tculntutc, 114; umpitci, 

94, 
lift led by Oxvlos from Aitolia. 15. 
Ira, of Sophokles. quoted, 267. 
\finia, the, lij; ptiics at) 20i itaiue of victor in 
I Athens, 27. 

IMS. copy of ftitue of Kynitkot (*) from, 74, 156. 
trt/n«. limes at Plaiza, II, 203. 
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Fmcrscin, -V, on statue of KynisLa, 26T. 
Energy, at charaacristic of Myrnti's stntiie% 152. 
Enirinemmot, statue by .^Ikamencs, 77. 134. 
Enjmaktatidas, hippudromc viciotics of, in La* 

konia, 257. 
Epainetos, inscribed iumptnc>wei£ht of, from 

EleiiBis. 215. 
Epeiot, boxing-match Nith Euryaloc 7, 8S. 
F.peitotesinser, pummelled hy order uf Nctti, 34. 
F.prtasiOE, victor at Olympia, 163. 
Ephebc, head of. ivith yeltuw hair, fium Aktnpolit, 

116; sriiue ftom Akropolii, 115, 175; 

natuc ftom Hadrian's villa, aMJinilaied to 

HermcR, $0; victotioui cphebes leading 

boTicsi on Aihciiiaa telief, 281; cphetKS 

(iyi>^40i), 189. 
Efhod«i (iyoioil. or route* of Pauiattias, in the 

AJeis, 339. J4ir. 348f. 
EpichaiitKM, statue on Abopolis, 27. 176^ 179, 

206. 372. 
EpidiutDs, inscription from. 34. 
Epittonot, erects monument to Aitalot. 36S. 
Epipams, on Olympic victor siaiue bases, 43. 
EpiKradJos, statue at Olympia, 122, 352. 
Bpitapha, festival at Alliens, 18. 
Kptihetses, tiatue at Olympia, 31, 244> 34& 
Eponymus victor, at Oivmpia, 191. 
Eiuutrian contests >' Delphi, 25; »t Olympia, re- 

? laced by amuiemcnts of Roman citcut, 
til ; revived atOlympia under Empiie,261. 

See aUn Ch a riot-race, Hoiw-race. 
Er, myth of, in flatu's KtpuMit. 36. 
Erasistraiiii, physician at .Aleiandiia, 290i 
£rrtrMn Butt. the. it Olympia. 342. 352, 357, 358, 

359; laaecf, at Olympia, 343. 
Eriphyle, on archaic vase, 13. 
Eros, oficELiict to. 57; bionzc itBtue from Tunii, 

156. 158. 
£polidi«, diviiian of alhlclet at the BvOlillt, ■«- 

cordine to a|;r, 189. 
Etfuria, funeial games of, borroired by Romani, 

II; athletic stenei from tombs of. 11. 
Etntntn Oiasor, natue in Florence. 82. 
EuaKOi^as I, Kins of Salamis .in Cyp«ut, coins of, 

thuwing swollen cars. 169. 
Euacoias of Spana, chatiot-gioup of, at Olympia. 

23, 37, 265. 
Eubotat. statue at Kytcne, 366: at Olympti, 31, 

352. 366. 
Kudelos, of Rhodes, adversary of Straton, at Olym* 

pia, 34. 
Eukle*. statue at Olympia, 45. 117. 241, 342, 343. 
RumMias.inncribeJ sii>neof, fiomThei3,2IS, DOtc3. 
Eunomos, kithatoidos, statue in honor of Pythian 

victory . 284. 
Euphoitos, nn painted tcrra-cotia plate. 178. 
Euphtanoti sculptor. 23, 36, 69; bonks of, on sym- 
metry. 69; canon of, 69; head of athlete 

statue irom circle of, 233. 
Euphronios, i.-f. kylix by, 201. 
Eupoletnos, statue at Olymfna, 120, 342. 
Eupolos^ bribes three adversaries at Otympia and t\\ 

four are 6ned, H. 
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Kiipompas, piinicr. 2% £9, 160. 

EuripiJci, niutcMs »Kaini( piohisi-on»\iim in 
ithUcicii J6. 

Euryalos, S, S8. 

Eury Hates, prut athlete, SV. 

Eurykunis, viarMi, natuc at Spani, 367. 

Kur>-to«. 8. 

EuKcbini, on tiaiiir or Thraecnei, 364. 

Fuiclidat, Eculpioi, 105. 116. 

Euiclidas, viVtar siatur at Olympt), lOG. 33J. 337, 
346. 

FiitHykrjte*, sculptor, 3H. 

Euthynicnca. tiaitic u OJvmpia. 1!0> 344. 3i2. 

Cuihynivs, buxinK inuich with rhcnEtnt*, 247; 
aon of rivrr itnJ Kailiino*, 35t «>3tLic at 
I.o]cTni F.[nacphyrioi, 364; «ar«c at Olvm- 
pia, 5S, 62, W. 179. 183. 342. 352:'iii- 
Kfjbtd ha»e from, 38: watiie ai Olympu 
idcniilicJ by Walilntcin with Chounti- 
GouSit' Apollo lypc, 179. 

Kutychiilri, 3CNl|iior and painter, 121, 324. 

Evani, A., un ivory tiaiucitts rtum Knono*. 3; on 
itucto relief* ftom KnoxFos, 4. 

EKaiticfon, vii^tnt, iliawn indi native vity byfrllvw 
ciliv.riK, 35. 

Exlionaiion to ih/ Am, work by Gakn cited, 37. 

Kxoida);, hronze ititkaii of, 97, 2IX. 

Ev«, almnnd-sli.ipcd, in aichaic art, 127; in thr 
Aiias. 315; in Skupaie head*. 308. iUf.; 
treatmcn of, by Lyiippor. 31 If. 

Fabiut Maximti], caitirt »? cciloisai Hecalclci from 
Tarcnium lo Kcmr. 253. 

F<iKan.lirJiJ> ihc, in Riiiisb Museum, ^7. 

Fa'nur Diadottmfnoi, stamc in Urilish Muicum, 
ISIf., ]>4* camparcd with DiaJoumenai 
from \'au<in, I $i. 

FamtJt HirakUt, statue in Naples, 2S2, 253: of 
I.y«ippan otiitin, 2SJ; »i rMliitii- woik. 289. 

FtttTitif lirrntfi, mnicin Btiiii!i Miincum, 72. 

Fatimronh Muiriim, Wclltdry, Mas;-, iiaiuc of 
athlete in, 139. 

F<wn, a»_ati(ibutir uf PkiUiian Apollo,^ 119. 

rello'Wl,C .ilisrovcrKChim.-cii lombatXan[lini!i,27l. 

Fe»cts, cured by vn;tur tiatucj, 364. 

Ficrironi i-iita, iji Komt, 24), 269, 

Fierce cxpreiticin {-jopyir), nf PhilandriJai tieaJ 
ftom Olympia, 294, 297; ihtratcnina look 
oF aihlctei mcntiunt'd by Soktaivi, 59. 

File. U)e of. on Philar)diid;is hca J. 295. 

Fillet, victur. IfiXf-; nn victor Miiun, I49f,; on 
(tacuc from PitKus. 150; in hand of vic- 
tor, 150: on beads, 96; »t nymamaum at- 
tribute, I49i rolled, on hcadi' nt Hcraklts, 
170. Sec 7'a(tiij 

Fillet- b'n<lrtii, «t Jiadoiimenoi, JSOf. 

Eine. paid by Th^anene*, 247. 

Fincrr, ai common meaiure in propATiioni, 68. 

FUtch, A. v., on bronze head of a boxer front 
Olympia. 255; on the Olympia Rable 
iculpiurei, 114; un puiitiuns of victor 
ttaiiict in Aliit, 340. 

Flaxnin, Jobn. Kulptor, on pioportioni,. 68. 



Flute-plavLRK. at Delphi, 25; ftccooipaiKi 

laihlon, at Olympia, 2^;aaTateb!f'I 
Flulitts, staiuei'if victorious. 3S4; honoi Mtuii 

42; on chest of Kvptelo*. 285. 
Flyinit mnre, throw iit (lankntiMii 247i thi«* i 

vlr|CItlin|^ 229. 
Foal-raw. at Olvmpia. 260. 
Furrnrer. H.. on loraiinn of vratue of X^iu, \f 

on itatue of Leon, 3m>. 
Foeticct. R.. on head uf hopliiodromc, froniOtT 

pi), l(^. 
Foot, as common mc;<iure in proponioMt 

btonK, from victor )tatu« at Olynf 

255, ill; left, fcnwaid tn Egsptim 

early Greek xtaiuri, 332. 
Fnotmarkc, on batec of victor itatuet, at I 

43. 
Fouftace. the, ai ganiei uf Pairoklot, 8; a> 

Hrtaia, at CHymria, 49. See Stade 
Forearm, fTagmrni of. with horn, iri relief, 4. 
Fragmcnit, bronxc, of victor staiuei, fmn OIt 

Eia. 322i marble, ftora Olympia, 
ronzc, of buy victor iiaiun from Ofj 

l>ia, 322; marble, of boy victor nannf 

Olympia, 324, 325. 
Frascaii, «iatucite from, in Boston, 138. 
Fra7«'r, J. 0.. on Arrbachio«"» ttatue, 327: 

fiinetal e'mrs, 11; on umiition of T 

piad 211 from Elean tceisrer. 369', 

itaitic of Diirtephci, .^thrtii, 37J. 
"Free" leg, motive in 3Cul|>tutc. 109. I2(j. 
Friedrichs, K., on identifyinB Dmypiom 

Pompeii, 224. 
Fricdricha-Woltcrc, on Olympia mMc icutpn 

114, 
Fricicli, (•.. on body proporlioni iit Greek teulf 

froehnet, W,, nn the Jaion of the Louvre, Hi. 

"Ftontality." law of. loiniulated, 175, 328. 

F[«»c. K. T,. on btonac traiueof muiti found ifii 
(iff Antikytheta, 82; on liiFrTencn I 
the Jfiaj and .tpoxyomnuu, I90i 
LiKouno bronie, 111. 

Funeral Kamca, on archaic va*cs, 13; attcxd I 
early Greek aii, 12: on Dipyhm vm. j 
CoiicnbaKcn, 1.'; in hocvoe of Awfl, 
in tionnr nf eminent men, 11; tn Im'M>I 
i'atrokint, K, 't; ort|;in of, 14: pinoilic. f 
14^ on lareophasui from Klatumrnii. I 
fitnrral cti«tumi lutvive in laiei tiiu)).! 

Funeraty rrlicfs, Attic, (ifi. 

Futiwaeniilcr, A., on Aktopolit chariot idicf, ITliJ 
the AltibiaJri of Vatit^n. 199. 20L»,« I 
A poxyomennj ol VBit.i,li7 ion the, 
"irnuj of Vatican. 136; on .Aristiti 
^S, 241 ; cin achlitr brad in CopenI 
on athktc ttatiie in KritiOi Nliueanii' 
on bronze head of a haver tn Glyptetk 
63: on bronxc head of a boicrr from Oly 
pia. 255 ; on brnnxe foot from Olvmpia. li 
OR bionie lieid from Akropolit, ll)^' 
brtin/c itaiiicitc in IjOuvre, 139; OB I 
iful-Gou^ Apollo type. 90; on ttitBr j 
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waewlcri A. — Cotitianfrf. 

Diiifcphcs, on Akropolii, 373j on so-c«]lcd 
Diimfdfi, of Palaz^cu V*kntinp> R^imc, 207; 
on doryphotoi of Pliny. 226; on ttrm dory 
ptii^rnt, 22Ai nn Dret<lcr athtete iimues, 
292; on DrridfK Boy. 213; nn K|[yp(ian in- 
fluenrr on ■'Apollo" type. 529; on fphtlie 
tiaiiitr fiom Akiopolii, ll!; on rictttnit 
i(jiij«(>fvictoriat01ympia,3S;on F.«mii- 
lin<:t)iariotcci.276;on E^upompoi'piintinK 
of Olympic vji-ior, 1^; on cxovitionh xt 
ArKini. 1 24; on H^iicrUidax, MChon IdoHna, 
141, 142, '^n in6ucni:ru(athlc(i«f9n Greek 
»rt. Mi on Kaisvl bojitr, 155; i>n Kaucl 
beat) or Pulykl«itoi* Diadoumf%6i, 15J: 
o«i kncclinti hKuri-i from WtKt itaUe at 
Olympia. I'JS; on Krriili-an athlere head. 
145. unicatuFofK-ylun, on Akropolis, idi, 
on iiaiui; of K^nisk;i. at Dlyinpla, IJI; 
on K>-ni»ka's victoi t'oiip ai (Mympia, 
l(i7; on KyRiikoi' luitic, 74, un LarndtMnt 
UfrokUt, 513i un libiiliun-puuiinKi 13',^; 
90 Litoutia bcunzc. Ill; on matbic h«ad 
in Tuiin, 9J; on MontcEcone chaiiol in 
MfHopoliran Mutcum, 2&4; on mwiivc of 
Phddiat' DiadoamfHoi, ISl; on Munich 
Oil-fover, \H; on Mvnt'k Kinf, <!). 
226; on Myron's ptiilM. 1S8; on ntidaj 
talo iiw/iiens of Polyfcleiiwi, 2S0. 251; on 
Olympia gable tculpturc*. 114: on Pet- 
wnnli cphcbc, IJJ; on Phcidiat' bait itcat- 
mcnt in coddca* hfadi. 53; on PhiJJindriJat 
head. 294; on Pyihagnrai, 179. ISO; on 
Pytliokttt' siacuc, 212; on Raycl bead, 
12R; on Kiccardi bun in Florence. ISO; 
on right arm of hoy victor, from Olympia, 
44S; on rolled lillct, 'Xi; on Aon and lonit 
hair of god hcidf, 52; on Somzcr aihlctr. 
251; on tparrinit mutivp in Bertin tiinu, 
244; on Slandini Diskobaioi, 76; on tiaiur 
- from Carinrhia, 131; on itatur "doublet," 
3ft4; on staiuc of youib in Berlin, 2^/2; 
on lin-fuil wheels, from Olvrnpia. 23; on 
two heads of hopliiodiomei from Olympia, 
I6J; on ufc of marble in Olympic victor 
*laturi. J 24; un "Vatican aihleie at 
rcH," 140; Futtwaenitler and Urlidit, on 
me of brcnie for OlymMe victor ttatuet, 
321. 

, on ball-playtn|t. 84; on the Dofypkoroj, 70; 

[irorcxfj againit ptoFctsionaliim in atb* 
ctit-s, 36. 37. 

pSf tally Ctrctk, If.; origin of, in cult of dead. 
9f,; oriiin of four national, 9; early liiiiory 
of, Ufi Inv-al. 17r. 

ratdef, identified with itatuf of youth from 
Siihiaco, 19S. 

iner. K N., on «fahaus honeTaer, 1S2; on 
coloival Fatirif UeraUrs, 252; on iliikof 
throwinc 218f.; on eailicst event ar Olym- 
pia. 37; on Iriih faits, 12; on oiiuin of 
tour^UKK chatiaiiKC u Olympia, 259; 



Gardiner, E. N. — CuMinufd. 

on poiiiions in javelin-throwing, 223; on 
rule* n( panktaiton, 24f>; on :ihapet of 
jumptng-weiithts, 214; on UHin pancra- 
tia« sroup. 252. 

(■ardner, ¥.. A., on rhe ^giai. 303; on ani« tchool 
at Olympia, 58; on brnnac tiatnc nf youth 
found in ica off Aniikytheta, SI; on con- 
t ram htiwecn the .llalaKla and otiiet TcKta 
headi. 310. note J; on epiEtam from 
statue of Ladai. 197; on eye ticaimcnt in 
(he /1t>^i, Jlfi; on eye treatment in ibc 
^WdMtf from T«iica, 310; on honors paid 
to victor*. 36; on hdmcicd bead from 
Tegea, JOS. 

Gardner, P,, on date of f.ytippot 300, 101; on Greek 

fiortraituic, 55; on heid of ihtuinHmrKoi of 
'olytleitos. in Oxford. 1 54, l5);on the.V^ 
Iraffi iml Jjinidoa-itf HrraiJn at Lv^ippan, 
31): quotes K. T. Frou on the .^£iitj and 
the A ^■norrutias, 290; on lymmciry. 66. 
Gcladui; xee HaKcIaidas. 

CjcIo, chariot-eroup at Olympia. 33, 122. 2}7. 2Mt 
2W>, 344. 355; at dedicator of Delphi 

Ckariottft, 278. 

Gem, thnwmf: .■Ipn.vyomfHor of Polykleito«, 136; 
ihowini; JXikolnior. 187; shoiring P«kui 
and Gorgon'* head, 83: thowing potet of 
Olympic viciar utatucK, 214. 

Cenxano. butt of Hf raklci from, 169, ITOl 

Gcratitus, Eubcra, J7J. 

Gerhard, E.. cm vatea thowina four-hone ch«io», 
263. 

Crrmaniciu, statue totalled, 83. 

Germanicui Caeiat, victor in chariot rice at Olym- 
pia, 2>7. 261, 357, 358. 559. 

(icrminf, cxvavatiunt of Olvmpia by, 43. 

Gctcurei. "traniitorj-" and "Mationary, "83. 

Geia, coin i>f, 306. 

Girl runner, ttatue in Vatican. 49, 50; tratuette 
from Dudutia, 28. 

Gladiaturijl tliown, tiontnred from Etruria by 
Romans, It. 

Gtaukiai. sculptor, 32. 122. 125, 176. 343, 244, 264. 
lU,. 278. 

Gtaukon, chinot-group at dympia. 23. 265, 347, 

Glaukos, tlatue a| Olymixa, 32. 132, 125, 176, 24J. 

Glykon, sculptor. 2S2. 253. 

Gods, statues of, dedicated to other godc and goi* 
dettM. 335; wonhip of, supertedet that of 
hetoet. 14. 

Golditnithi. in Cteie. 4. 

(ioniias hntirer «atuc at Oli-mpia, 42, '51. _ 

GorKon, on Pindar's VIIiU Olympic ode, 36). 

Goigus. statue at f}|ympia, 55, 59. 

GouitinK. prohibited in pankration, 246; ihown on 
r.-f. kylis. 246. 

Grsef, B.,on Antcnot't female ttaTue From Akropoli* 
174; on copic* of oiiginal of LanidoUHi* 
tiff Mr), 313; Skopaic eroupof, 31S. 

Grain, ii pttie at the EleuHnui, 10. 

Gtatned-hjir techriijue, S3. 

Gtanianos; tee Kranaot. 
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Grav^relitf. frjijment from Dipylon, 127. 

Greac Aliar; sec Ziun. Otni Aliar nf. 

Gmivcfi caily atiiibuce of hoplUodiomoi, 161: 

U(ct (ItscittilfiJi 2(U. 
Greece, dependent on ouMidc pcoplfs in early arr, 

329; debt to Orient, 330; Rvman conquett 

of, 261. 
Greek intholoeit*. »« Anihologi**, Greclu 
Greek and Kgj'ptian xtatiies fompared, 353. 
*'Gtinnini["Broup,nfKJ-calicd"ApdIo"Mi(u«,IOO. 
Guillaume. li., on nriMsutemcnt* of Doryphoror, 70. 
GuilitT, W., un fautjniu*' tDum in Alii^ 310. 
Gymnanii, abtrnt in Hnmrr, 7; ftatucs of athlcui 

in. 297; iiaiue» of aihUcic god) in. 75,94. 
Gymna&ijTch, Heimei »s, 7S. 
GymnasLon, Gieat. at Olympia. 297. 299, 3S& 
Gymnasium, icciic ftoift, on i.-f. kyiix. 161. 
Gythion, statue of Hc(«kl<«, at, 319. 

Habicli, G., on Suitding Diriciolei, 78. 

Hadrian, revires Nem«an game* at Arsei, 17; 
villa of. at Tivoli. SO. iU. 

HaEclaidat, sculptw, 36; canon of, 68. 148, 159; 
cliaciot-^roup of Klcoiihtn«. at Olympic. 
by. 266; date of. 61. S21; iiKlmof Myrdn 
and I'dytlriios <J. 110; itaclicr of 
Plicidi^f, llUi called CicUdoi hy schuliait 
on Ariicapbanei' Xanat. ItO. 

Hait-fathion, aihlctic, 50f,; Butic on hair, 53: 
ephcbMdfdicatrhait toa gpil, 51; giaintJ 
Biylc, S3; on Hdleniitic heads, 296, Long, 
at Athens, after Penian Wart, 51; long, on 
athletci. hffiirc Pctfian W.nr*, >3J; braided, 
by boxeis and panetaiiasit, 51; diicatilect 
in wreiilinfi, 51; in Homer. 50, 51; on 
moniimcnti. 52; on old Attic vaie*. S2; 
ai sign of efftminancy. 51; at Spaita, 51; 
at llietmonylr, 51; worn tiy kniehis, 51. 
Ions and short, on god naiucs. 52; pcail- 
wtifig Mylc of, S3; pictorial treatment of. 
S3. Short hair, on "Apollo" statues, 335, 
thntt, on achlcto, after I'ettian Wars, 51, 
335; on ehildren, at Sparta. 51; on early 
vaiet, 52; on monumcnte, S2; nor chai^ 
actetittie of athletes, 50. 51; ai sign of 
moumine, at Aiheni. 51: uf slavet, 51; 
iketchy tieatmeni. on //^bm-/ of Praxiteles, 
303;inail-vo(iitcsiyleof, 53. See JCroiy/tu. 

Halikarnauos funeial jcanics at, II; cbarict^roup 
from Mauuilcivn ar, 244. 

Halimous, sravc-rclicf frvm Atiic dtmc of, 249. 

l/allftfi; sec Jiiinpjiig-weij{Ini. 

Hamilton, (Javin. 76. 

Harmodiot. statue of, 148, 17Jf. See also Aristo- 
geiinn and Tyratinitidtj. 

Hanv-js. 1'.. on bjonie siacuetie from Capua, 307. 

Hauter, F., on Auitjn iiaiuctie of pinctatiast, 249- 
251; on atmor worn in hoplite-race. 203; 
on btonic atlilcre siaiuc ffoin FphctcM, 
133; on bronze wrestlers from Heccula- 
ncurn, 231; on Dclian DiAioumnoi, 92; 
on Tux bronze. 307. 

Head'dicM. ani&cial, oo diaiioteeit, 37S| 37& 



"Healet." epithet nf thf Dalian .Ipeiltt, 3(M. 

Heave, in ufrsiline, 229: bronw wreeiltitnw 
Paris, tbowinx. 232; on metope of 1 
scion. 2j2i on r.-f. kylix. 250i 

Hetesiratos. starue at Athens, 27. 

Hcjtias, Kultituc, 110, 12& 175, 279; conspartJ 
Kalion, 122ictiiicisniof.by Ludnift 

Hekatompedon, the, on Akropolis, 128. 

HektOT, 7. 

Helbijc W,, on Barrieca ath!«t« statue, 157. li'l 
ChmtuJ-CouJitr Jpollt. 90; wi Di 
fAofoj of Polykleicos. 336; cm funa 
relief, from Dipylon, 1S6; ca Gi 
knichts, 2S2; on head of 5(mJiw/U 
War, 77, 78; on SptMrio. 201; on V"^"" 
itaiitctte, 312. 

Ilctikun. Mount, statues of poets andmoadnii 
2^4i tripod on, dedicated by He*<o42L 

Heliodorot, description of wreiiliiijrimtch ^fp 

Hrllanikos, statue at Olympia. 240, 341, 5(3. 

Hellanodikaj, the, at OlymiMa, 27 ani a. 20,!f. 
227. 259. 

Hetleni«ric I'tince, statue of a, 73; asumitm 
type of Alexander. 7J. 

Helmets, on Boxfr fair from Ciete, 7; ii 
aritibutei of hoplitc runnetSi IMi 
boplite tunnets. 4S. 

l/imftr^r^noi, tDStitution of, 190. 

Hcphaistion, functal tamct ia hoooroC 11> 

Hera, temple of Lakmian. near Kiotort. 36}: 
ship of. at Olympia, earlier than iktc 
Zeui, 16. See Htraion. 

ilrtaia, the. Eamrs at Areot, 20; eamrc at 0(j« 
49; itiili at. divitled imu ilireedaifn 
reliefs vowed by t>rl runiKi* at. 29; 
nine race for KiHs at. 191. 

Hcraion. the. at Olympia. 16. 259. 299. 341, Hi 
349. 352,353, 3>8;nioi>umcT)[sinsi.k«i 

HrraMUia, the. at Matathon, IS, 20; at Tliclxi 
elsewhere, 19. 27. 

Herakleides I'oniicm, on the kfotyitf 
fa (h ion, 52. 

Herakleion, the, at Spans, 319. 

Heraklcs, as boxer. 169. 235; of Crete. 10; JesB 
ttattieof self at Elis. 178; as faihei J^l 
letc Thcaeenes. 3^; first to win pjiib: 
and wrciittnjEon same day. 252: «i fot 
of Olympic camcs, 10, 93: Hctaki^_ 
Hermes, at protectors of conie«v ''■ 
inTenioi uf pankcatioa. 347; at Mitil 
18; in Odytsev. ^i plants olive at (Xj* 
20; son of /eus and Alkmciva. 1% 
Sophokles* 7Vjr^i>)i«/, 518; tnpaJi 
honor of. 19, 22; as wrenl«r, 13. ^J. 

Herakln, heads of: beaidlesi. in British M 
%; of boy athlete from Spana v* a 
prcicd, 305; boyish, ia Bfiiish Mb 
519; bust from Gcnzano. 95; bus 
Herriilaneiim. 170; colcntal UlttCi 
Vatican, 95; fcom TcKca pedioott, 
311; marble, in Muntchi 170; 
dndw head so interpreted. 29T\ 
swollen earl, 169; with tolled 




'onJiniud. 

Staiurs nf: AUxHako', hy HigdaiduK. 
HO; coIohjI. by Lyfippcis, 25.'; (olossal, 
by Onatas, Ml: in n»uiip wiili Tdeplios. 
in Vaiioiii 70, 9S; in tyninaitn und 
palxstrx, 94. 297; kncclinic. ftom Hast 
cable ftom Ari^inai I95i u» luirc-iunncr, 
bron» in MMropolitan MuMum, 195; 
Kyniikot, eonvtrted imo type of, 74; in 
Laknnia, 319; in I'aliMo /MrfinpB, Rome. 
243; by Sltopai, )06: victor iiaiuts aiiinii- 
laird lo, 354f. 
d*. «intMi» of, whrn inimdiireJ at Olyinpia, 

2S3: statues nr, at Olyinpia. 2$5. 
llancuin, brnnM hcuJ fr»m, in Naplri, 63, HO. 

|il«, giiilit ofaihltm of, in Rnmtt J7I. 

P0I4, the, K^mea at I*hcncu», 76. 

nann, G., on PctiniHvt hcatl. ItM). 

nas, base of tiaiuc of. at Olympia, }V). 

■es, altai of, irayi^viat, ac Olympia, 7(i: beaten 
by Apoib in nimiinc at Ulympii, 21iS; 
founder of nipsttiiii;. 7(>; Kud of youth and 
ilJon», 75; Rymnaiion of, at Aihcn*. 76; 
one of athletic ends. 73; "pte»ider over 
coniciu," 36; bead, in Binton. 85; bcatdcd 
bcfm>( by Alkamrnei, 77; bcaidfJ type, 
335;cornparcd with I'hilandndas \\ciA,2')i, 
294; hair-iieatiiieni of. 303; on rtlivf fiag- 
roent frfiii Athcni, 270. 

Statiiet: from Andros, 71f ; in lymnaiia 
and paXxtitKt, Ul; in L.insJnwne House, 
fiK, 24 ] : Ut:io<; or A^iutniui, W. 82. 84. 13 1 ; 
Luduvixi, S4; byOnatat, at Olyiniiia, 123; 
by PtaxiKlc!, ai Olympia. 72. U4: victor 
■Uiucs aiitimilaicd lo type of. 1S1. 354; 
statuette nf, in Rnsion. 108; bronie, in 
Bricish Museum, 88. 

pei-OiiMoltii, atutuc by .Naukydcs, 78. 

iacs Kiiu^rhoivs, fciiivalai TanaKta, 57. 

pcaianax. statue at OI>mpij, 30. 

|n<Nie, xtadion at, Vfi. 

tliu(c. ropy of head of boy athlete in, 157. 

DOK«nes, vicior at Otympia. 554. 

Roliiatn. iiaiue ai Athens. 27. 

Rolykti*. statue m AVwpaUi.. 17, 372, 373. 

^oroi, tiumptttr at Olympia, 283, 
'oioti liiitoriati, (in llermiilvkos. panetatiaiT, 
373; style of, imitated bv Pauwixias, 61. 
toi, gf KlauinDcnai. statue at Olymnia. 30. 
M, of Thcbe*, u bii own couiotecr, 
266, 367. 
nine Gretli, on curved base at Olympia, 123. 
niEi custom of, in iciil|iiiiie, 71. 
ihiloi. physirian at Alexandria, 290, 
Miss, copy of head of i\'ih by Paionios in 
cullcciiun of, Kiimr, 304. 

_ , wini tripdd It Cbalkis, 19;dcdica[ts tdpnci 

[ to rniisc* on liclikun, 21, 22; vicioi macuc 

\ of, on Ilclikun. 284. 

ppioltlet, statue at Spana, 106, 333, J37, 362. 

t, chariot-Broup at Olympia. 23, 122, 357. 264, 
267, 27tt, 279; Pythian victoey of, 278; 
tyrant of Syracuse, 362. 



llierothesion, tbe. at Mcwenc, 19. _ 

Hill. G. P., un .Ipoxyomtnat and Lytippo*. 2BS, 289. 

Hippatcbo*. tyrant of Athens, 173. 

Ilippodameia. 14. 259, 

Hippudrutne ta<cs, at Olyrnpia, nun-atldetic, 257; 

proKiamiDc of, 2>9f,; hotse* and cwlt* di»- 

tifiKuishi-d in, 259- See Charioif ace and 

Horsc-ra<e. 
Hippodrome*, common in dreect, 2S7r: at Con- 
stantinople, 353; ai Olympia, 258. 
Hippoklcidei. 5. 

Hipoos. itatue It Otympia, t!0. 
Hippttrthenet, vi'f tor, temple dedicated to, at 

Sparta, 362. 
Htncbfcld. <i., un locations of victor statuca in 

Alris, 340; nn ijmix.iion of Olympiad 211 

ftom Elein tcitistet. ,169. 
Hilt, A., an Pliny'«"ic«nic" (i<onteui ""tUoiuii) stat- 

u«, S4; on Tux btonM, 207. 
Historic Nsturaiit, of Plinj-, &0, 321, and paisim. 
Hitiig-Blurmner. on exciiitivc use of brtmiu! in 

Olympic victor siatuea, 321; on statue of 

Mill), at Olympia. 107. 
Hollcaux, M., on "Apollo" lotso from Mount 

Ptoion. 119. 120. 
Home-comiiiK of Olympic Tictori, 34, 35. 
HoinciiSthlctitx in> 7f.; docs not mention 01 vmpia, 

10; KiKtAituf in, 3, 261; makeii men and 

Ei>d» shriek, 57; on painful charactef of 
oxinft, 2i4; warrior m, K. 

Homolle, Th , on appellation "Apollo," 336; on 
artisiiL- influences in the .igiai. 291, 301; 
aMiKnsihe.^fiii/tnLytippot. 292, 311; on 
cxpressioil of face of the A^iai. 317; on 
group of Daochon at Delphi, 2Sfi; un re- 
scmblancr betveen Philandridai head and 
that uf [he Atiait 294 ; on imall he jJt uut- 
aidc iichuul nfLyiippoi, 294; on difivicRi- 
iating statue* of llcraklcs and victots, 
94; on twcillcn cat« of aiMcii' statues, 168. 

Honor statue^ at Olympia, 41. 42, 339f. 

Honors, extraordinary, paid to victors, 32f., 71. 

Hoplite-race (drXIrin), 190f.; belonKK tfl mixed 
aihletici. 203; called Airrii, 19a 204. date 
of intioduction at Olyrupia. 191; at 
dianlus at Olympia an<l ,'^tbcni. 203; 
liniiK of, on a r-f. kylix. 204: in full armor 
at the Eleulktria, at l'lal<ea, 203; Uw \n 
n^mnic conienis ai Olymp-ia and cltewhece, 
203; most complete representation of, on 
a r.-f. kylix in neclin, 204; pccpaiattont 
for, on a r.-f. kylix by Euphtonius, 204^ 
racers in, turning central pott, on r.-T 
kylix in Berbn, 204; round shieldvand At- 
tic helmet* used in. 204; Mmi-cuniic char- 
acrcr of, on vaie«, 205; start of, on * t.-f. 
kylix in Berlin, 204; weapon* used in. 203. 

Hopliiodiomui, attribute of, 161f.; str-callcd dytnc 
bonlitc tunnet nn ([rare-relief ft oni Athens, 
14'). 209; statues of, in motion, 203r, two 
bcadsfromtiaiucsof, 46, l&2f., 324;paini- 
inei of, by Panhaiio*. 206; I'ux bronac of, 
206f. 
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HoTirios, injicnlicd votive relief of, 7i>. 

Hcitruabia, natuc from Dabtiur. Efiypt. 330. 

Hone, crowiKd hy Nikf, on votiv* r»Uef from 
Athrns, 369; imported into Crete from 
Libya, I; moddi of miniature hones ac 
Olympia, 2J. 

Hoise-tacc (iTTot niXifi): common in Greece. 257f.; 
Iiorsn and colts di»tineiilshed in. 25^; 
length uf cuunc at Olympia, 2^1; monii- 
mcnrs, illustratinc. 280f.; .iptut of the ritli, 
257; when ititroduceil at Olympia, 2^; 
race known as the apvhaifi, at Olympii, 
382f. 

Horse-tacert : bronze Stat uetreof. from Dodona, 28 1; 
bronze naruetteof, in l.oeb enllection,2S2: 
bronic siaturtte of. from Vohibilis, Mn- 
toccu, 281; dedicationt of, at Olympia, 23, 
27Sf.; on funerary rt;licr, from Sicilvi 
2fil: on gallopina hone, on tctra-eorta tc 
lief fium Thecal 2S]; mounted, on Athens 
tcticF, 231: nude, on rases, 281; tmM 
tiauics oi, from Olympia, 24j ttatuc of, in 
Florence, Ji\; two ftajEmcntt of itatucs of, 
from Akropolii, 281; vict^^rious racfr 
leadine-ltorM, nn Athenian relief, 281. 

Human »:n:riticr, as oriEin of funerary games, H. 

Milliter, hononctiiie at Olympia. 42. 

Hybl.rjni. the Zciir of the, at Olympia, ."14. 

Hydtiy. fiom Caere (Cervrtcri), 52; bronie, as priw 
nt the PaKaihenaia, 20. 

Hylas, idcniilied with statue of youth from Seibiaro, 

Ilypttborcana, home of wild olive amongt 20, 
Hysmon, ttacue at Olympia, 120| 164. 

lapyciam. Kins of the, 125. 

leonic and aniconic ttatiiet. 54f. 

Ida, Muiint, Krotto of Zeut in. 335. 

Idcstitm.Tn Greek an, 5fi. 71 ; idealism and realism, 57. 

Identification of athlete siatuesin Kuin^tn eupies, 44. 

Idotino, the, statue in Flniencc. 131, 139, 141f.; as 
hichut ideal of boyish beauty. 141; intei- 
pictation of, 142f. 

Jkkos, blaijiby Kleomcdei, SiiasicachcroficymniLi- 
ricj, 5 'A 

lldefonii) Rrni'pi in Madrid, 158. 

Iliad, e^nics of Pairokloti in, 9. 

llitsot, rivei in Attica, 21); relief from. 312. 

ImptMcioninm. in h^ir tccbnitiiie, by Greek artiste, 
53; by Lytippo.t, 69. 

Incc Biundrl! head of athlete. 167. note 4, 168,1^. 
181. 

Indians, the, of North America, fuitcral games 
aiiioiiKi 13. 

Infoiination, source* of. in reconstruction of Olym- 
pic victor tiatutt, 4>. 

Inscriptions, earlicirt, uiini* pankcation for date«, 
191; on pillars, in honor of victors, 34; on 
victor statue bnsci at Olympia, 43. 

lolaos, hurls Maae ditkos, 21S. 

Ionia, paiics Egyptian influence to Greek tculptott, 
332; school of ictilpriirc from, 114; womrn 
of, nitncis lames, 49. 



Icniant, short Hair with, $2, 

lonism, in Greek art, IJSf., 126, 129, I7>il 

agaiBit, III^ 126. 

Iphiioa, rcttorMOIvmpic emiet, 15. 

Iratntiefi J^oUa, the, statue in Thrbrc. XH. ' 

limmion, the.at Thebes, iripcdi in. 19. ' 

Iiokiatci. statue on AkropoJis. 24. 27. 2SI. ]n 

lirhmian fcsrival, athletes divided into ihnec 

Rrcoidinj: to ate at, 1S9; beast Ctntri 

25; excavations on site of, 25i 

Roman divi, 25; funerary cdpi 

hiiilory and adminittiaiion of, l';i. 

tn Ols'mpis, 35; later in honor ofag 

in hflnorof MHikMtes, 10: most fri 

25; nacue of victi>T at. in Atl 

statues of victors at. ttn hiliinus, 

Italian Atchzoloeical Mitiion. 1. 

Italy, funeral Kama, in atKicnt, II. 

Jalin, 0., on $vi'nnictr>', 66: on the IFomnJtdi 
ofCapiiiJinc. 137. 

Joion, siatiic so-called, cf Louvre. 86. _ 

Javelin (&(Arii«r), IM, 165; as athletic 

108, 104; Greek name* for. 213; rf 
223; on vate-iuiniinKc, Ib4. 225. ■ 

Javelin-thrnuetB (kKarrtvrmi), 332f; tiro I 
statuettes of, 237, 223; on Spatiwi 
223. 

Javclio-thiowinc. 222f.; athleitc xyvt of, 
disrancc, 223; from hortcliKk. ' 
paintini:). 223; at Ksnics of patrokli 
oiiirin of, mythical, 222;i>osiiir«i!ifl 
poittionh pven by E. N. GatitiiM 
practical, in «ar and the chaie, 
fculpiuir, 234; (WO types of, 222, 11 

Jockey, nude, on vatc-painrinits, 2S0; inj 
sleeved cbiton, on b.-f. Pom 
vase. 28a 

Jones, H. Stuan. on Pliny's Prruus ft 
Myron. ISS. 

Joubin, A., on Delphi Ckariouer, 278; M ' 
cable sculptures 114. 

Iiibu III Kiiti; of Numidia. I£^ 

Jticfhner, l-i on Gtci-t uticin of javcli<i-ili 
Zil; on rhapti of ium{>inK-<*'riKliil 
on SlanJiif DsikebeJM, 230; oa 
boner from Sorrento, 243. 

Jumping. 21ir.; adapted to painirt aoilj 
sctdptor. 217; ancient tecoidt 
modem tccotds in, with anil 
H-ci^this. 216: modern iccurd 
spring-hoard. 216; must diffit'uli fci . 
prniathlon, 216; m<>*t reric<tni*lil 
lute of pcniBthlon. 211; in Odiiser 
as can of pentathlon, 214; pop^U 
216; spring-hoard not uicd m (if 
216; various momenn in, drpM 
vases, 3ir>, 217; with weights. 21 ' 

Jumpins-weiKhri (iXr^an), 2l4f.; at aitii 

SrntirhlricK. 1(4; nn tirunae tC 
eilin. 164; dedications of. 22; lil 
1\ii.: dull-like form, 215; miM 
215; forms of, divided by FU 
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'i o It-* r i rH I » — C^nl ill ttfJ. 

2J3i (hown on *at<9. 315; on monie in 
Ljtcrin. 2\$; not in Homer, 214: on r-f. 
kylis in Munich, VA; on tc!icrftom Spitii, 
164; on Riwn>n copiei of Greet athleie 
(cstiiet, 215: «n tiaiue of Hyimon, at 
Olympic, \(''i-, on itaturt in DreiJtn and 
Flotmcc, Zli; sionc. from Corinth and 
dympia, 215; on Kcc^iunii baidc »»iue. 
164; UK of, acc«rdiaB to Aristotle and 
PfiilottraiM, 21&i ute of, in medical gym- 
otttKt, 21: UK of, according to vaw 
patntingc, 216. 

B( on rhanot^roupi at Delphi, 16. 

pn, wiiud itaiue of. in Cairo. 330; siattie of 
"wife" of, wcalled, in Cairo. 330L 

Midiat. P^ on bronxr tiarue of youth found in 
Ml dIT Antikyrheia, &]. 

iirion, statuette from, 2S. 

mi*. tcultRort i6, 324: ICaUmif and Cfioiieuf- 
Goumtr AfoUo type. 89; characterised, 
90, i79i chariot-croupf by, 23; c;tticitnt of, 
by Ctccii). 00; Kotsc-ipoiip* by. 34, 27^; 
hottcs by, <liaraci« riled by Pliny, Oi; 
jockcyt oo horicback by, J J; KaUmit and 
iwide charioteer from K*(]uiline. 27A; 
Kalamii and Onatai, 2I». 264. 267. 2wli 
Kalamisand Praxitele*. 268; n predeceimr 
of Pheidii). 279; ti4tiic« ac Olympia by, 
*ci up by the Akraitantinca, 130: Kalamii 
ai unriv;illcdsculpio(of hortei, 379, 
iBnn, A., on IlrteUei JUxikakot of Hacelat* 
ilai. tlO; on knccitns figurct from West 
cable of icmile on AtEina. 195; on pro- 
portionf of fa<e in Greek sculpture, 67. 

ias Kanit at Aihent. Z7, M^l, tS5. 3£>; statue 
at Ol>mpia. 45. 129. 251, 352, 36j, 

llil';(, Kulptur, 365. 

iluatei. dates nf victories of, at Olympia, 301; 

I watueatO!rmpia,l21.29S. 

llBachof, on (tacue* of Euthyinoti being ttruek 
by !iehtnJng,36t. 

ippof, btibei uppunentf and it fined. 34. 

:Ktralut. cbaracieiiirt Skopat, itfi. 

Ifdei, itaiue at Oiympia, 265, 347. 

wi. wrdptof, 122. 125. 

jn, victor, statue at Olympia, 121. 

donian boar hunt, rcprciented in Tcfea pedN 
mcni Kroup, 307, 

uhot. the Elder, tculpior, 24. 1 IS. 12a 379. 324. 
336; reUtnoaut purri. by. 120; compared 
mih Kallon. 122; criiidim of, by Cicero, 
60. 
Of, the Younscr. iculptor. 120. 
roil Kulptor, 122. 
iiiai. iculptor. 36S, 375. 
M. boaioirniatch with KIciiomachos. 247; 
bronic foot from itatiic uf, 255, 346; first 
to wir. pankration and wriitlinic at Olym- 
pia on >amc day. 252; Kapros and bronic 
boxer head ftotn CHympta, 2>4i tiro atatuei 
» Olympia. 39, 342, 3S4. 




Karrhotnt, charioteer, 267. 

Katia Mnatithea, ttatue bate at Olympia. 360. 

Kiitel. ctaiue of Apollo in, 360: titatuc of boxer in, 
46.1 55; head ofDiado%iitenoio( I'olykleitoi 
in. 153. 154. 

Kaitor. victor in fooftace at Olympia, 9fi; aifiorac* 
tarcr, 96; hiirli itone diikos. 216. 

Kcbtionci, 5. 

Kelcule, on the IJnlina. 141, 142; on Olyrnpia eable 
iculpiurct. 114; on the Sfinaria, 201; on 
il\f i>iattJiii[ Iiitk/>Mei, 76. 

Ke-phiaodotot. iculptor. 353. 

K«rameikoi, Athent, It. 

KeramopoulloK, A. D..nn the Delphi CharioUtr, 27S. 

Ken'keion. symbol of Hermei. 71. 72. 78, SI, 88, etc. 

Keiile. prize at eaily samci. 20l 

Kickinit. allowed in pankraiion, 24(i, 247. 

Kictx, on the Riafuiinc Dijkabolo!, "S. 

Kimon, son uf Mihiadcii. lit. 

Kinion, )un of StesaKoraf> bionic mam of, at 
Athens. 27. 363. 

Kirchhoff, A., on tiatuc of Hcrmolykoi on Akrop- 
olii, 373. 

Kifghii. the. of India, funeral camn amons. 12. _ 

Kitta4, boiini nnd wmtlina tcenes on Panathenaic 
amphora uf, 248. 

Kiiylus and Derinyt. eiave-fiffurci of.from Tanaftta. 
335. 

Kladeos. ihc. liver at Olympia, 299, 343, 35?, J58. 

KlaKoincnai.pamiinLi from, 53; icliefi from, 264. 263. 

Klein. W., on the ^vtitn CharioUet (J>, 275; on the 
/Jolino. 141; on the /njon cj* Louvrc, 8(t; 
on the Oihpoit't* of Munich, 134. 

Kleito, see Polykleitoi. 

Klniomachof, triiue at Olympia, 353: identified 
wtoncdv with (he StMt^ Baxtf of Mutco 
delle Tcrme. Rome, 253; «oiy of. from 
I'olybios. 147, 247. 

Klejior, ion of Atan. 9. 

Kleiior, relief from, 13Z. 

Kleahis {}), itaiuc of, from Delphi, 105. 

Kleoitat, iculpioi, 27. 

Kleomcdet, hcroiced at death, 35- 

ICIeomenei, iculptor, 85. 

KIcon, letilptor, 6V. 120t 121, 164; \tg poHtion of 
itatunby, 1S9. 

Kleonai. 17. 

Kleoithene*. Kins of Pita. 15. 

tCIeocihenct, of Epidamnot. chariotfraup of. at 
Otympii. 23. 266, 344. 34S. 

Kticc-tunncn, on bronie tiipod reliefs. 194: on 
small bronie relief in Metropolitan Mu* 
seum. 191; on niatble relief of dyinc hop- 
lite runner, 194; on tmall htonxes, 195; on 
▼atet, 194; statue of kneeling youth from 
Subiato. 195, 

KniithtB, HelbiiE on Greek. 382; Homeric meihod 
of, biihiinz fiom chariot, 372, 282: on 
Parthenon frieze. 281. 

KnoiKn. biill-jtapplinB at, 1, 3; ivory statuenes 
from. 3; paveainclosurc at, 3; reliefs from, 
5, 4; nial fium, showiog huRC hoiae. Ij 
theairat area at. 3; toreador* on wall- 
pain tingi from, I, 3. 



KobUnof. sculptor, 24!. 
Ko«li4i (Ki|iUm), {(inipin||:-*rri|;ht of, 40. 
Kochlct, v., on iw ApoxvvmrnQj of Vatican. 290, 
Kocrte, on name "Apollo* for early statuts, 335. 
Xv'^i »taitue»of, on Akropoli;, SJ, IIS. 
Kotoibtii, victor in fint KoirdeJ OlvrnpisJi IS, 191. 
K««iolKil[ai, barbariin invndcti of Otrcff, 37V, 371. 
Kouraniotis, K., Inter oF, quoted 327. 
Kianaok or Granianof, uatuc near Sikyon. 370. 
Kr;iici. vicior i» herikl at Olynipia. Iii3. 
Kratinoi, itatue at Olympic, 122; ki up by trainer 

of. 31. 
Kraitsthcncii chariotncr<iu|> of. at Olympta, 179, 2£& 
Kmilitficu[piot,36,'i}i tilt yfiiiliiatUi of Vitic»a 

atcnbcd to, by Fuicwacnslct. 199; I>ffry 

pAoroi by. 145; jwttuit of Fcrikltt by, SC-, 

ituutaf th« H o>m4^d /tmaton by, 157. 
KietilKun athlete bead, five eopict of, 144, I4>. 
Kmitat, crowned after death, 247; ki1l«d in boxinK 

match. 2J6. 247; itaiue ai Ar«u», 236. 2J7. 
Kriten. siaiue aicribrd t», by Furtwaenglvt, 2tn. 
Kiitiot, irulpior, 115, 126. 173, 174; criticism of, 

by Lucian, 00; Kriiios ant} Tui bionic 

207. 
K(itvdamot,*cacueat Ot)'nipiii, 120, ?I4. J52. 
K*t>iyloi, old Attic hait-fathion, >}, 52, 99, ]3S, 

135,270. 
Kroion, dedtcatct mall bratiM hone at Olympia, 

23.279. 
Kiontu;, aliarof, aiOflytnpia. 16; wTcrtliii([ matrhof, 

with 'Arm. 14. 
Ktutoniani, famed ai pentaililcies. 60. 
Ktciibiiii, philoMiphcr, on buEl'plati'ins, $1. 
Kylun, conspiracy of, in Aihtnt, ?62; siaiue on 

Akropoli), 106,3 J3, 337, 362. 
Kylan, of (Mt, honor tiaiuc at Olympia, 42. 
Kyniilu, hroniic horK* i^, at Oljmpia, 265, 367; 

chariot-sroupof, at Olympia, 23. 131.267, 

299,342, 367; fint woman in rnicr and win 

chari4i-nfe ar Olympia, 267, 367; ihiinc 

in honor of. at Sparu, 367. 
Kytiiikoi. itatiic at Ol^pia, 74, 1 17, 239; copie» of 

(i), IS6f-, l.i9; foot poaition on baw of 

ttatur of. 239; date of victory, 160. 
KynosarKes, Atiic Mmphora from (iymna*ion of, 13. 
Kypieloi, ehtsT of, at Ulympia, 12, 13. 
Kyj>ieloi, King of Aikatlia, S7. 
l^tene, the Dionyria at, SO; head from, 89; ptr- 

aonihcd at rharioHcr in Delphi jtroup, 277; 

278; ttatiie found in bathi of. 141. 
Kyraoi, batilc of, 373. 

Latlat, of Spana, flc(tne« nf, 364; etavv of, 365; 
■tadion in honor of, 365; statue in Areoi, 
364; siaiut of. by Myioni. I%f,, 364; c»m- 

fatcd with that of girl runner of Vatican, 
97; etiicrams on statue of, 1%, 197; poie 
«f, 197; itory of death of, 196. 
Lkkonia. statues of llctakJes in, 319. 
Laloux and Moncenux, on Philandridat bead. 294. 
Lamia, date of battle of, 301; relief from, 132. 
l.ampoi. cluriut-KruLip at Olympia. 268. 
l^ncfthtli [or Masiimi) Ditkotoloi, 1R4 and nme 2. 



Ljncc F. A., on Ei^piian influence m carlj: G> 

culture. 332- 
Lance. J., on lawof "fronialtty," 175, 32fiiMO^ 

pis cable Kulpiures. 114. 
Lanri^wnc tltrakltt, nacuc, SI, S2; atctiM 

Myron, ltd; hcaJ of. cnmparni «iii> 

of HliilandriJat, 29K; inrjrJrd at L; 

pan, 2%. 311; regarded as Skupaie. 
LaoktoH, the, RttMip, Plinv't piaue of. 1,1, u 

lie vmrk. 2X9; of (.ctcitvc. S4. 187. 
Lai, natuc of Heraklci neir, JI9. 
LaiM. boy thrtmrinR. Mnmidv idcntiAed tritb« 

of kncclinc youth from Saibiacc^ 19& 
Latcran, aiMcte miwaic in. 215; boxtra oa rdiif 

238. 
laurel, at pn» at Delphi. 20, 21. 
Laurfntum. now Cailel Pr.mano, IM. 
Leaf. W., on ehariot-racc in (he Iliad, & 
l.eaptne-weiehts; BPe Jumpinir-wcichn. 
l^cliat, on bionie tiaiue fuiin<t in wa off 

then, 84; on cvnlntian of Grcrk wdjt 

329; nn the houiine of ttnne itaiuei. 32! 
Lcs, rieht lower, fraemcnr of victor »iai». 

Ice hold* in pinktatinn, 247; "free" 

"mt" Ics^ as motive* id sculpture. 

226. 
Lebytkion, athletic attribute, $4. 
L«k>tho», 137. 1J8. 

LrmKtan .'ithma, xht^ name in Dreiden. 33. 
L^mttiikau 135, 156. 
Leon. Marue of. 366. 
Leonidaion. the. (SufAffJihtu), at Olvmpia, 

340. 54^ 347, 348, 350, 353. 3)5. 356. 
Lconidai, at Tl^crmopyte. 51; funnal fjuaet 

honur of, II. 
I^onidu, of Naxot. «aiue at Olympia, 346, 347 
l^«nii*kui, puintct, 29. 
Leontiikoi, of Wily, itacue at Olympia, tJ, 

183. 245. 
I.ettin(. charaetcnxaiioR of Ditdemrnfu^ 

Doryfkoroi by, 152; on mon fniitfid 

ment to be choMn by artisii 17S. 

Libaiion-puurrt. statue oft 143, 144, 

Lti»tiui)-|niuiin^ I3B f. 

Ijbva, liicurc in Delphi |[roup> 277; orade <4, " 

Lichsf, statue at (Aympia, 3 1, 512; KourcJ 
uiTipircK, 33, 149. 

Lifc.achleie. happy, 36, 

Lifelike ttatucc, !'A 

Lirr-«isrCTatiir« ai Olympia. 46. 

LiKourid. bronze statuette from, 105. Ill, Hi 

Limfing Man, the. itaiuc at SyracuK. 182. 

I.iniliM, temple of .Athena at. 345. 

Locb collrciion, Munich, bronze ctoup of nonj 
in. 232, 233; biu^iic siaturtic ib 1 
bronic statuette of boy-rider in, 282; tB 
btonic titpi'tls in, 194. 261, 

Loeichkc, G. L„ on appellation "Apefc" 
early jitaiucs, 335; on statue of Kjl'm 
Akropnlit.362 and note 7. 

Loewy, E„ on Delian Ihademmfnoi, 92; as|loap 
Kyniska, at Olympia, 267; on HtM 
itaiuc of Pythoklo, at Olympia. Hi- 




:liHh. of itliletfi, 47; atscncc of, on Crtian 
frcKon, 47; wprn bif Aniaiiri. 48; in 
H(>incr> 47; on early vasci, 47, 4S; dtopped 
(ifK by Orjtiipos of MtKii>< 47^ I'lato on, 
48; used by b-o»er» ind wrmtlers, 48. 

li, Ozolim, (Alr>ni7atiAn a{ the, 2UI. 

». ancctioT of thrOinltin l.nliroi, 201. 

fintt, H. A., on bronze <tatu«((c in Paris, 142. 

racv (tUivw). ai Olympio. 190: bu^i adniJllvt] 
to. at Delphi, 190; men idmiticil (o. ar 
Oljrinpia. 190. 

n, (in applri an prim at Delphi, 21, 107; on 
ait ciitki»m._ 60; «iticism_ of Hc«ia«, 
Kritioi, and Nciioicsi by, 175; dcccripcion 
of&iiMolor by. 186, 187^ ideal itatuc of, 
60; OR life-niM victor xatun, 45, 227; 
on prohibiiinn againft biting and goueine 
in pankrarinn. 246; on tiauie of PclichaR, 
iff. i>n itatup of Theai:(n«s on Thaus, 364, 

l( Vrrut. cuini of, 21. 

Wf ank/tant, pajniing "f. by NaiikMOf, 233. 

la, tht, tiaiutrt ai the Kamct of, 26. 

iot. Mount, in Arkadia, hippodtomc on. 253. 

Us, of Spans, cnicti <o[|) » full-gtown hone* 
M Olympia, 2Sy. 

loa, of Elis. ttatut at Olympia. 343- 

)o«, of Heraia. itacu« at Olymp'ia, 121. 

io«, of .Spaita, two tiatuet at Olympia, 24, 29, 
26S, 266, 

pc. iculpiur, 134. 243. 

n>ede«, baiei of rnvo itaiuei at Olympia. 3SS. 

JDtsoi. of Sparta, 15. 51. 

Hirgoi. rhetorician, 37. 

•playinEiac Delphi, 35. 

hin J'arihcnon. 23. 

Itdios, statue jt Olympia, 34). 

■pot, of Elif, victor iiaiue of, bv Andreas, IIS. 

r3S*. 
, fcuiptor, 36, 375; at art icfortner, 301; 
borrow* from other trulptors. 291; canon 
of, 68, 69, 1 jr.. 288; chaiacieri»tic» of, J 1 1 ; 
cha not -e roil pt hy, 23; circle of, 131, 255; 
aa court ictilptor of .A-lriiindcr, 296. 318; 
criticisRi uf, by Pliiiv. 61; d»tr of, 300f.i 
daici of Lyiippox. Skopas, und PraxiiclEi, 
301; divCTRcnt ttylc of, 253; follons Dory 

I fhorof and nature, 301; impioveiiientt in 
hair Mchniqur by, 53, 296; influencfof, on 
realitm, 56; influenced by Skopat, 291; 
301; inscription on basr of staiiif in Phar- 
■alos by, 287; LatuJotmu HtfaH/j aicrlUed 
to, 313; Lysippo* and Skupaa compared, 
311f.; Lytippo* and type of weary Htra- 
Hm. 253 ; makcf ISOO siatucs, 302; Philan- 
dfitlai head at (^ympia. by> 398; portrait- 
ure after time of, 54; poses of (catuci of, 
44; rcKirdcd cxcluiivtly at bronic founder, 
302; ttaiueof Agiai by, 286, 366; itatuet 
vX ^ttirinienus it, by, 136; statii» of, at 
Olympia. 121, 26fi; iutpa«e« earlier arriit* 
in (ymmciiy. 66; at worker in tnarble. 
302f. 

ptiatoti KulpEor, liiu to make plaitet mould* 
from face. 56, 255, 304. 
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Macedon. coint of, ihowjnjt racing L'hanats, 261; 
kiniis of, 73; prine« of, aa horic-raccff, 
357. 

Macb, £. von. aitainit oriental Influence on Greek 
Kulptutc, 329; on bron*e iiaiue of youih 
found in tea off .\ntikyiheTa, 84; on the 
Ckario!f/r (?) in Roaton, 375, 276; on orip 
inal of Farntu UerakUi. 253. 

Madrid, copy of Diadoumtncs in, 153; Ildefonto 
group in, 153. 

Mvccnac, ana victor privilcitri in Rome, 33. 

Magna Gijccia. ciilri of. honor victurt, 35; fond of 
hippixlromc comciix. 258. 

Maicncsia aJ Sipylunii victor itaiuc bate froin, 370. 

ManlcT, A., on copiea of Oorypko"/>, 324; on identi* 
fying itatu* of Ladai, 197; on ibe IJ^tnOt 
141; on retemblance between Head of the 
.^^rand Philandtida«, 294. 

Maiden, fieure of. in chariot-erotipi, 368. 

Maltlw, eymnaiium in Eli*. 370. 

Manerho, Faypiian dynmiei of, 330. 

Mantua, statue of .Apollo in, HI. 

Maiaihon, battle of, 18, 209; ilerakUia, the, at, 18. 

Marble, le» expensive than bronce, 28; tome victor 
ttatucf made of, ai Olympia, 321. 

Markimopoht, coin of, 87. 

Markioi, Gnaioi, base of itatue at Olympia, 359. 

jl/ajr/yd*. the, ttiiue by Myron, 134, 183,184. 

Masks, dedicatmn of, 22. 

Masiini OUkobMoi; lee LiiKtlhtli DtitoMoj. 

MaicttaU of Olympic victor itatuet. 321f. 

Maiz and von Diihn, on xn-callcd DiomeJ/j, ir 
Paiauo Vaicncini, Rome, 207. 

Man, A.J on the Praying Boy of Berlin, 132. 

Mauioleion, llahkainastot, chariot ftirac from, 
271, 269; chaiiot-KTOiip fium, 264; tmall 
chariot fncae from, 274, 275. 

Maujmlof, camct in honor of, II. 

Maviglia, Ada, on DiWoumrnoj of Delot, '>i', re- 
ject* ilie Apaxyomenos and the Afias n 
evidence of nyle of Lytippoa, 290. 

Mayer, M., on aihlcic (?) fiatiie from Olympicion. 
143; on Myron's pHitM, 188. 

Medea, the. 11. 

Mcditerrancari ciiltutr, I; Eymnanic cxcrcixcs in, 
6; oriuin of Greek at.hlc(i<a in, 7. 

MeRaktct, vittor at Otyinpia. 363. 

Mfgara, eolo»al iot*o of "Apollo" from. 336. 

Megara Hyblaia, Siedy, necropofii in, 3J7;uatueof 
Zeus of. at Olympia, 344, 

Meleasei. head of, on Praiitelian trunk in Medici 
Gatdeni, Rome, 313; statue of. in Tint 
Museum. Boston, 314: statue of. in Vati- 
can. 311; staiue of Kyniskot conveiud 
into, 74. 

Melikcrxes, 10. 

Melitc, dcme of, 110. 

.Melot. "Apollo" from, 100, 101, 103, 104. 

Mtmorialt, miicellaneoua, of victors, 40^ 41. 

Merophir, motion itiTueitet from, I77; art of, 330. 

Mrnde, offeiini! of propie of, at Olympia. 164. 341. 

.Mtndcl. M.. encavaiioni of, ai Tet-ei. 306; on bead 
of Herakle«, from Tenea. 306. 307. 

Mencdetnoi, bate* of two statues at Olympia, 358. 
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Menelaot, Kulptori 113. 

Mrngt, Ra|>hjcl, i>ainlcr, cut fr^m collection oFi 

thowing iwoilcn carj, J69; on proportionc, 

6». 
Mrisana, coinn of. thowinu rmilr-car, 363. 
Mesfenc, coiiiE of. Ill; hicroihciion at, 19. 
Mpitcni;!.!!!, af Niiipakios, 110. 
Mmefitninn, month uf. 13. 
Mcicllua Maccdanicui, base of statue ac Olympii. 

. '*^: 
Mctcobioii T. Fhlabtvt (Flaviui), l>i»e of miuc 

It Ia»oi, 369. 

Mettodocos, Aiirflirnt,h»«ertf«tatiif at Kytikne, J"l. 

Mieha«li*>-A.. f>n afobalj' chitiat-r^icc on Parihtnon 
fricTf, 272; on bai>c uf (tame of Epichati- 
n<M. on Aktcipci1i«, 373; on ii«c of is d*{(a 
and li- ioiOTtPf. by P.iuianias. 349; oti 
Lamdmenr i/^rai/^/. 298. S13;on Pciwonh 
tphebt stitiic, 133; on the SianJinn Diiko- 
beioi. 76; Mkluehi. A., and Conic, A,, on 
"Ap(ill»" type aa vicior luitini, 335. 

Middle Kinsdomi £iiypc> dace* of, 330 and note C; 
*eulpcurcf uf, 3J0. 

Mikon, of .Athens, tculptor, 61, 63, 129. 

Miknn, of Syracine, sculptor, 375, 

Mikythot, or Smit)^hot. gtoup dedicated at Olym- 
l>ia by. 2IS, 351. 

Milehhoefcr. A., iin paiiiiinK by Eupompos, 160. 

Miictfls, coins nf. 74. 11«. 110. 336. 

Mttitaty runner {Spaiamtipvi). 209. 

Mllo, Kitiiic at 01>rii.ia, 31, 106f., IJft 165, 337. 

MiltiadcE, gainri in hunuc uf, on Thr^cian Chctso- 
n»os, H. 

Miliiadcs, son of Kypselos, votive offering at Olym- 
jiia, 2M, 26S. 

Minoans, the, of Crete, I; infliienceil by Orient, 1; 
love of tpurts amon^, 6. See Crete. 

Mnaxcax, itaiue at Olyinpta, 161, 179, 181. 

Mnesilroiilos, iiacuc in Kbteia, 204, 171. 

Muncraiix; sec Liluux and Monccaux. 

MiipnoK, bruiiii; much Mtth Admctof, 285. 

Mot^ic, athlete, in l.ateran. Rome. 215. 

Mouo, A., on Boxer Vatt, d; on otipn of Gieck 
boxine-jtJavc, 335; on Vapheio cups, 4. 

Motion statues, acitiiiiiiiy of, in Greece, 176f.; in 
.\ My ro- Baby Ionian uii, 177; in Ctctan 
atf, 177i in i^sypiian art, 176, 177; in 
Grccte. not developed out of "Apollo" 
scatiie type, 1 77; on early vanes, 177; viciot 
tcatuei in, 1 73f.; victor statues In varioui 
cont»is, 18Sf. 

Mtnivei, BCneral, of itaiues in motion, 18^f.; at 
rctt, 13(lf. 

Mounot, Ktiennr, tcidptcr, 185. 

Murllei, K. O., on common feature] af victor ttat- 
ues. 44. 

Mule-car, on Kheeian and Mestanian ceini, 263. 

Mule-race firriJMf); tee Chariot-raee with mule*. 

Munieh A'tn;. statue so-called, 236. 

Mutdci, in Cretan arc, 3, 4, 

Muiet, srvup of. by Kasdaidai, .Atostoklci and 
Kinachoi, 118. 
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Musical contcatf. dcdicattons for, at OIn 
elsewbcTc, 2S3f.; ac DHpkt. IS 
dedications for, at Otyrnpia, 2S5 
Rients for, victor or votive in d 
284; at Olvmpia, non-aihlciie, | 
repretented on imitation Put 
va\n. 284;on (elieff. 364: victors it 
phi, 2S4: victor siatun fbr 
Helikon.284. 

Muttius, L., «favc»conc of, 72. 

Myccnx, 1, 7; lack of athletic scenes _ 
Egypliin inflticncc on ait of, 333 

Mykale, b^tilc of, 373. J 

Myrina, terra-coiia statdctic* from, 135. 

.Myron, sciilnor, ISJf, 324. 3iS, 37>;aM 
IS); criiieiim of. Kv Cicero, 60; ■ 
ISO, l!y4; daitil by Pliny. 61; lovefl 
ment of, ll:'3;MyiiHi and Jlrmfi t 
as, Myron and Pyihattotas. diftf 
sepaiatinx wotl» of. tSI, 245; Mjrj 
Sundinr DuioMo!, 76; Otympic 
statues v. 129. IS7f,. 245. 333; | 
victor statues by, 44; pupil of Ha| 
110; as realitt, 1$S; statue of Lw 
I96f.; turpittes I'olyklritos in rhy^ 
symmrtrj', W; veriatilitv of, lift 
statues at Delphi by. 36^ 1S«. ' 

Myron, tyrant nf Sikyun, dedicates 
at Olympia. 41, 

Mycilcne, statue from. 92, 




VF. , III.. , 9^^ ,4|/IVf,0 JVItf^ 

Greek Att, 44. , 

?t. lOS. 339. 534. I 

^or, 76, 117. 130: IcK poi 

by. 159; Naukydo and ^ 
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NatlLii!io% 15S. 

Narykidas, base of statue at 01 vmpia. 

Naialis, L. Minikioi (Minicius}, cquc 

ment ai Olvinpia, 37. , 

Natural Hiitory, of f^inv; see Itirtofia Utt^ 

Naturaljsin, in Greek kt%, 44. 

Naukratit, Egypi 

Niukyilet, sculpt' 
statues 

Disiobolos, 7ti.; Naukydes and d 
Polykleiios, 69; uatuc of Chei 
characteiiEcd by Pautanias, 62. 

Naupaklos, 110. 

Nauiikaa, 83. 

Naxos, "Apollo" from, 338, 334; bionte it 
from, 74, 1 19; statue of NikandH 
177. 1 

Nehon, Philip, bead in collection of. 157, 

Ncmca, athletes at. divided into three dM 
iBes, 189; athletic contests at. IS 
interest of, secondary to that of 
25; boy contests at, 25; fnii 
founded by AdiutoSi 17; Ua 
two years, 17; tn bopoi « OpI 
Archcimoros, 10; later in hooor 
9; origin of, 9; records of vice 
relief from, 132; retired vallcr 
levived by Hadrian. 17; rtaiuM 
at. 26; iiatuet of victors at, in A: 
summarity treated by Pausanias.2< 
fcrred to Aigos, 17: undei Arcivii 
17; the ^^n^4 of Thebes. 37. 




ma4,Ant datrd, 17. 

tjij, mtue by Acunifriiot at Rhimnous, 1S2. 

bidac, ititue at Olympia, I2(X 

K| on first dale of rcprctttititif athlctr ttaiucf 

til moiioR, 173, 
1^ coin* uf, 21 ; utc* force to win at the Iiihmia, 
34; villa of. at Siibiaco. 195; wint chariot- 
r«ccs it Olvmpia. 237. 261, 36!/. 
dotes, tculprat, criiiciim ol, by Lm:ian, 60. 
nor, 6: conicstt at Boupraiioni 9; itaiuc ai 
L Olyinfiia, by Onatat, 122. 

L on Vaphtia cu]i, S. 

f Empire, Ee>-pt. dateiof, 331 and note 2; tculp- 
fiire* of. .vil. 
I'Fladdrrnhrim, icfn-cotia t(atii«ue from. 202. 
i<t«. iiatue of. 17?, 
Aim, xtaiiie at Olympia, 121. 
or* rncmcnc nf bate of statue acOlyiD pis, 359. 
dio^ l}4!icof itaiue aiOlvrnpia. 35(i. 
ihc, of Archermo*, 177; nionxe liKU'ine (torn 
Akropolif, 177; as charioicct. 16^; on 
Fiwroni ci»ra, 26"^; on hand of itatue of 
Oivmpian Z«in, at Oiympii. 149; on .\ike 
tijltijiratle frum Atrtiputii, S6: on reliff in 
Madiid. 269; on relief finm Hhalcron, 269; 
on iarcophauut fiom Kla2omcnai> 268. Sec 
alto PaiuniiiK, the SHr uf. 
rraiof, date of arehonship of. IW. 
itos, <»us ttcmt diskoi, 218. 
lodamos, sculpiur, 244. 
j^^gricioc monument at AlctiaJ, 372. 
^^Hms, piinier, 26tj; I'idvna <}imdfit^m in 
^^mntlimiKf Topifm by, 11^. 
leTch, relief* from, 3?0. 
ibid, idrntilicd with (tatoc of youth from Subiaco, 

I9S. 
'ioa^abfH. the, ae Dlympia. 3M, 
•Aptstpaifti, the, ai ulyrapia, 356. 
rth Gtecb-'niracian school of iculpiurer 114. 
^s, bloody, on vaic-p>iin[tiiK», 167. 

El Wimnf (?). nudt iiatiicfoiindin Rhine idcnii* 
l^cd a*, 276. 
ty, <haiactciiht]c of aichaic siatuci, 335; aa 
etwntial diiF«ren<« between Cre«k an<l 
foieigncr, 48; not nbcetTtd by charioteers, 
48; of victoi natucs, 4"f. 
)u Uto intnifm, itatue by Folyklettai, ISS, 
249, 250; siatueiie fruin Aittiin ihowing 
the Polyklritan motive, 24V. 250. 
miimaiic comnientary on I'autiinias, 306. 
•CarUbcTi: .Vtuscunii CoprnhaMni archaic head 
of vouch in. 12S;i>Fohcadiint 180, 181 inc. 
mphf, altar at Olympia, 351- 

ftitut, 8. 

oiai, (taiuc at Olympia. 30, 32, 333, 343, 351. 
UKcd in wrcstlmj!. 165. 
4aik, on t.-f. kylix in Munich. 1(H. 
)OUTtT, bronze Matuctte of, from South Italy, 
135; aiaiiie to-called, in Munich, 99, 135t.i 
137; as Attic woik, 137; head in Boston, 
copy of (xiKioal uf. 134; po«c of. 158; 
torso in Dteadcn ai variant «f, 134, 135. 



Oil- poll rin);, on K«nH. reliefs and tetm-cotta ttat- 
uetcfj, 135, 

Oil-scraping, at athletic motive, I35r. 

Oinoanda, bate of victor itatuc from. 371, 

Oinomaoftchaiiot-tacewith Pclups, 14|259; column 
at Olympia, 32.;, 350.351. 

01aida«, honor statue at Olympia, 42. 

Old Kinicdom, K»ypt, dates nr,330and nocc3;scu1p- 
turel of, >iO. 

Olive, crown of, as ptiic at Olympia, 155f.; of "Fair 
Crown," 4t Olympia, 20. jSl; wild. 20. 

Olympia, account uf monuments at, by Pausania). 
24; age of boy victors at. 1^19; antiquity of. 
fiom excavaoont and trhitiijus hitioiy, 16; 
athletes at, divided into two clartcs, by 
ae^i, 189; bo»r head from, 62; cclchraceil 
every four years. IS; eontridird by EIranc 
aliine after IVfsian wars, 15; early con- 
trolled by Piij, 15; larly oversliadowed by 
Delphi and Delm, 14. 15; rmindo) before 
Dotian invaiiim. 14; fuiicr;il oriKin of, 9; 
German cxcavaiiuns at. 43; hitiorv of. 
14; hi'ld in hotiot of a god, 9; held in 
honor of Pelopj, 10; importance of, from 
seventh ccniuty B. C, 15; I.-itet controlled 
by I'lua and Elis, 15; prehistuiic biiilJine* 
at, 16. 349; sacrifice at, to Pelnpi and 
Zeus, II: as sancciiaty prior to advent of 
Ach:Hn>, M; style of htad of athlete 
(PhilatidridiO from, 29jf.: style of sable 
statues from, 113, 1 14; traditional history 
tif, by Pausanias and Stribo, 15; two 
fii{urci frum West itable of temple of }>us 
fiom, 195; viaor statues in Alt it at, 26; etc. 

(Hympia tcKisicr, 15. 

(Mympiad, fjrsi dated, 15; icadiiional fiist, 8; the 
t<ib, 34th, 104ih, 21lih, omiiicd fiom 
KIcan itK'itcr, 369. 

Olympifion, statue from ruins of, 143. 

Olympoa, sculptor, 120. 

OmpkaJet, from Athens, 89. 

Onataf, sctilpcnr, 122; croup of Opii at Delphi by, 
125; iniKHbeJ b»e from Akropolit, 24, 
2tll; OnatJS and F.ast ^able statues from 
temple on Aci-ina. 125: Onitas and Kala- 
mis, 129, 264; works of, at (.Nympia, 122, 
267. 

Onamattu). Karnes of, ai Curaae, 20. ^ 

Onomastnt, of Smyrna, institutes buainit rules at 
dynipi^t 235. 

Ophcltcr, 10. 

Opis, Broup of. at Ddphi, by Onatas. 125. 

Opporiuniiy (Koiitit), aitat at Olympia, 76; statue 
by Lysippos, 250, 

Orchomeno(."Apul1i>"from, 100, 101, 103,328,334; 
cciline of treatiirj- of, 329. 

Orestes, as liif own charioteer, 267. 

Orientsl influence on early (iteek an, j2fi/. 

Oticinals of vicinr staruri at Olympia, 62f., 322. 

Orpheus and Tclctc, victor Kioup on Krlikon. 2ft4. 

Oraippos, lirsi athlete to drop the lain-cloth. 47. 

OjthaiU, the, at OEympia. 358, 
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Overbeck. J., on Farneie Ilerahlei, 2SJ; on h»<l of 
hcplitodrnmoi from Olympia, lA5;nnhn(}K 
of Apollo, 275; on I,y*inpris as fxclusivtly 
a bronic ffjuiidri. 302; on Olyiiipia Kulp- 
tures. 114; »n Pionibinu lUtticiic. 119: 
Stkrifiq^dUn of, 61; on Standing Diikohol- 
ot, 70- 

Oxyloa, King of Dorian Ekanit 15. 

(hyrhynthui t'a^ri, the, 31; arder of conteitMiT* 
at Olympia in, 18^9. 

PiinnioE, fliaiiic ai Olytnpia, 2J4. 

Paidotribes, or trainer of jihlctci, 229, 236, 248. 

Paini. usi-d on aculpturts, 326, 

PainiinKi c»mp<rtiitnn irit at Delphi, 35. 

Painiines as victor innniitncnTii, 2B. 

I'aioniuii, tctilptoi, 1 13 ; ihc Nikt of. ac Olympia, i26, 

343. 3-H. iSl. im-. replica of. at Del|.hi. 

301; replica of heiii of, in Rome, 304. 
Palx'ttra, abccnt in Homer, 7; palxttra symnatt, 

itaturtte of, lOS: ririuin of namr, 22K; 

Maiiies of atlileie! in, 297; tiaiues of ath- 

Iniir EtiijK in, 7i, 94. 
Pataiiiia. the. at Olympia. 547, 3SS, 356, 359, 360. 

etc.; at Pompeii, 224, 
Palarinr, the, at Koine. 50; fracmcnt uf leg uf 

statue fiom, S^. 
Palladion, carrivd off' by Diunivdci, 169. 
Palm, the, atccimmon incmiiK in propwtlioos, 48, 
Palm- branch, fin fto-cslW .■ipoUa-on-thr-Omplialoi 

and .ff(j//oC'ioif/uK.ou^-v, 1ft! unhand of 

vietuiiuui iiK-kev on cam of 1'liilip II, 280; 

on siaiuc from rarmiae, 161; on statue of 

firl lunntr in Vatican, 161: on stele froni 
lipybin, Uil; on unlinithed itaiur of 
athlete in Atbrn.i, ICA; on vasci, llSli as 
victor attribute, 50, IfiOf. 

Palm-wrcaih. coinmcin to many Kamrs, 21, IGO. 

I'antmachun, ttatue at Thcbcu. 36H. 

I'amphilon. Krave-rclicf of, in Vienna, 97. 

Pan, Doryphcroi convened into. 74. 

Panalhtnaia, thr; tee Panarhcnaic Kame*. 

Panaihenjic imnhot*. riinneri; nn, lOfi, l')4; four- 
horw chariot on, from Sparta, 263; Dynei- 
ketoE, victor, un, 2S0; etc. 

Panathenaic eatnes, dear, A(hen<, aembaric fears 
at, 20; contest of beamy at. 57; iledtcition 
of victor in diarioc-race at. 129; held every 
fniinh year, IR; hydria at prire at, 20; jars 
of oil as [>iize« at, 20; money as prizes at. 
33; orijiin uf. 17; palniinEs dedicated hy 
victors at. 29; rcmnJcled hy Snlon, |7; 
statue of boy vitrnr at, in .Athens, 27. 
Little, aniKial Athenian festival, IK. 

Pancratiait», 2l6r; binnKc statuette uf, from Autuni 
249; cap of, l!>5f.; ear oF, as no criterion 
nf athlete ttatuei, 95; Dtoup of, m Florence, 
99, 2ii, ;SIf.; head o(, fjom Olympia, 254, 
2SS; in iculpiujc. 170. 2 4S. 

Pan-hellenic fame of victor* at four national 
Kamct. 33. 

Panionin, the, fettival at Mytale, 19. 



Pankration(««Y«0i'WK). Anemidoroion, 

and EfLieiiii! allowed at Sparta ia,2' 
contest miiodLiitd at Olympia, 
conrot-n outiide Olympia, 247; 
nation i^f haiiinfi ^nd wiestling, 2 
uasted with wmtlirK. 246; as d 
sport, 24^; eight Pindaric odes in L. 
246; etymulosy of word, 246; "fait 
conCMis, 246; Aicht on iceound. 24' 
and throws shown on vaic*, 247 
duced at Olympia. 247; invrai 
Theietis or Hcrakirt, 247; not in t 
247; not so brutal as populjtiy bd 
34G; often ended with picliminaiy k^ 
249; often r<-iiiliedindeai)i, 247; panl 
and nrrstline on same day. 93. 94;! 
tarity of, at Olympia, 247; mica oTi 

Panodorof, 371. 

Pantarci, ttatue at Olympia, 354. 

Pantartes, favorite of Phcidias, ISO. 

Pantarlies, victor natue at Olympia, lift iH 

Pantheion. the, at Olympia. it. 

Panna*. (etilptor. 2W, 279. _ I 

Papyrus, coniaininic wrcstlinic initructianii J 

Paris, statue by Euphranor. ii. 1 

Parnon, Mmtnt, name of Hcraklcs on. 319.' 

Paros, tatio <i( ephebc from AkrupoUs, 
sculptor ftum, 127. 

Parrhasioj, piinter, 29, 67, 206. 

Pardcy, not uied as pri» vercath at Xemca, 29 

Parthenon, frieie of the, 18, 53. 86, 151; Ad 
kniifhei on, 261; chariot tcenni og 
icprcKcntinE apobttui race. 272: 
ctowniiiK wif (in. 158; metupci nf, 

Pasiteles. sculptor. 60. 112; Patiicles and Ck 
Covpfr /fpoito (tatiic type. 89; Pi 
and Spindrio, 201. 202. 

Patc<ikl». sculptor, 117, 120. lil. 13^ 141, 

Paitoklos, contctis at fuiKral Eimcs of, 8; ti 
tamM of, in Iliad, 7(7, 11, 51; irid 
honor of, 19. ^ 

Pausaniat, Kine «f Sparta, fleet from cphoq 
funeral irimec in honor of. at Spartai 

Pausaniav. the Pffirffif, on ait. 61; de«! 
of Citeece by, 43; de*ciipiian of 
.itaiuei in .Aliii hy, 339; un nitl run 
(he liftaia nx Olympia. 49, SO; ua 
snd victor itaiues, 39; taenn'omonl 
of victor iiatue* in Aliis. 324; onoll 
Olympic ((amei. 15; pt'ifufjii of Al 
190; on reason for Pylhian ait bcinK 
at pankration, 284, 285; roum Ota 
in Altit. 339, 341f.. J48f.: on limilai 
tween Greek and KRyptian xculpiur* 
on litatue of Kuthymux, at Olympic 
liiccif words txdputrtpf and ir Mi 
299; an victor statues of (xiets am 
riftns on Hclikon, 2S4; on voti<re<h: 
of victor sutucs at Aihnu and 
38; etc. 

Payne tCnit:hi hronte statuette, lo-callrd, 
.Muwiim, ICrt, 119, 

Peace, temple of. in Rome, 366. 




trinn hail t'-rhniniic. 53. 

no*. M. Antonins Kallippo), statue at Olympia, 
359. 

ftodot, viciiH- It Olympbt \7, 49. 

nratidii. 128. 

Rratos. xyxiMi, ?63; head of. ao-calkd. 181. 

hciaito*. in .ives of Atiiiophanci, 206. 

<t, runedl R.imtt of, II; on <' licit nf Ky|>(«1oc, 1 2; 
iitpiidi in honor o\, 19. 

Itot, n3iu« of, S6. 

»ion. the. at Olympia, 348. 319, 350, 3S7. 

^nnriian tculpiorc, 109f., 114, 

n, chariotiace with Oinomaat. 14. 259; con- 
tenints at Olym|iia lactilice lo, W: 
Oiympian samn in hunur of, 10; Pcloimn- 
neiian bny^ lashed at altar of, 11; tiatucof, 
in Ejiit Kjlik', tt'tiipk i)( Zciis at Ulyinpiit. 

LM'y, wofihip wf, at Olymp". prcctdtd 'hat 
«f Xeus, I& 
« cxptfHiDn, in ptotraitsof Alrxandcr, 29^ 
tafwis, ot four-year feitival, 17. 
laihleCK, attitbiicet of.' 164, 16^: itatuet in 
moiinn, 210f.; stacun at rest, 164; on 
Tjin. 164. 

ttklon, the. accum[i4m»l by flute. l%i; all- 

fotitit! dcvclnpment from, 59, 211; hoys'. 

ini['.>ilui:td at Olympic, 210; cvenct m, on 

f.-f. v-aies, 210; five event* of, 9, 210; 

diskot ihtovrinB. 218f.; javelin (hiowine, 

222f.; /umninit, 2I4f.; jiimpinK nin«t diffi- 

eiilt part of, 216; jumpine-wciehti uted in. 

214: inen'iirtroJucedatOlyinpia.2I0:niit 

in Homer, 3. 210; I'ychian air plaved nt, 

385. _ 

ion. dylna Giul titwivt horn, 255; frirxe of 

Great Altar ar. 2^2; small frieze from. 25J. 

indros. tyrant. eoM itatue vowed by. 266; 

refoundi lithcnian camcs, 17. 

rto/, itatue of itt^r known as the, 144. 

,e», S2, 362; pnitrjit of, by Kretilis, 56, 199; 

ttatiir of slave ff, 14j. 
iiho*. head from, 179, ISO. ISl: prototype of 
Kiccatdi and Inec Rliindrll heads, IXI. 
tetics, criticism of (jreek seulpiuie by the, SS, 
rem/noi. iticuet of. 13(i. 
I and ChipicK, on tu-calicd dyins hopliie re- 
lief. 209. 
us and head of Medusa, «n cni;ravcd Kcrn. 83i 

Pericus and Dan^R, in a chcif, 188, 
in W«if> 51; Hck of Akropolit dunnit, 126. 

a, ttaiuetic of diver (P) from, 217. 

(tro. ih« Id/ilino found ai, 141. 
i»ot^a<aitribuieofHertncx, 108,207, note I, etc. 
V riiia, the. m Vaiiean, 243. 

rn E..on Kyniikna" itatue, 159; on P>'ihol;lei' 
tiatue (tuc, 212. 
fOEradi hrad of athlete in, lAO; etr, 
Wvri-h Moose, Siisirx, Ktcsiixan head of athlete 

in, 145; siatui-- of cphckc in, 133. 
Hto*. iKeaiial area ai, 3. 
Bat, liead nicribcd (o, 163; Kaiuc at Olympia, 
" tOf., 355. 
alot, home of Daochoc, 386; ttatue baie of 
the Agui at, 303. 



f^ayllos, record diskoeihmw of. 216; reeord jump 
of. 216;iiatue at Delphi. 26. 

Phcidiis. 36. 110; Koddeu lypn uf, 53: ideal tend* 
cney of, IS2; tclarion nf, to Oiadoumfnos 
Fartuse, 151; tclaiiun uf, to Ihrmn LitJo- 
riVi, 85; atattie of boy crowning himself at 
Olympia by, ISOf. 

Ph-ciJip pules, runner, IffA 

I'heidolas s"ns uf, nionntnent at Olympia, 23, 279. 

Phcidon. king of Atftoi, IS. 

Pht'neiii, garnet at. 7ft. 

PhctenJke, mother of Prisirhodot, 47, 49, 

I'hicalia. vicioi ttatue of Arrhachion in market- 
place of. 326. 

Phllandridat, dite of victory of, 3(X); held from 
ttaiitcof, at Olvmpia, by Lyiippos idctiii- 
fied, 293f.; head called youthful HeraUet 
by »ome, 2'J7; compared vrith head oF boy 
atlilele from Spacli, JI6f,; cruvhci] ear of, 
I6S: location of, in Altii, 300; unJet life- 
time. 4'). 

Pkittsian AfeUn. of elder Kanaehot, 74, 107. 108, 
tlS-120, 336 and note I; "double" uf. in 
I hdiw. 304. 

Philiros, Maine at Olvmpia, 30, 55. 

Philios, D,, on dyine liopliie relief, &o-c.i[|ed. 209. 

Philip II, kioK of MarcJon, coin uf, ihowinc vic- 
torious jockey with palm-biinch, 280; 
coin* of, thowmit .Athenian (vp« ofchaiiof , 
Idi; etiueatrian victor ai ^ympia, 357, 
263. 

Pliilippeiun, the, at Olympia, 353, 355, 356, 357, 
3.18. 

I'hilippijpolis. coin r>f. 78. 

PhilippiiK. iif Krtiion, Olympic victor, hetoon of, at 
Eeesta, 35, 57, J6J, 

Philippos, of Pcllcnc. insciibcd bronze plate fiora 
victor nacuc baic at Olympia, 244f. 

Philinton, monument baK at CHympia, 5i7. 

Phillen, ot Philyn, Maiur ai Olympia, J44. 

Philon, statue at Olympia, 122. 

Philonidet. courier of .llenander, honor natue at 
Olympia. 42. 346, 3S^ 3S9. 

Philonides, sculptoi, 109, 266. 

Philonikoi, bast of statue at CHjmpia, 358. 

Philoktatct, base of nacuc at Olympia. it&. 

Philoktetes, in Sophoklcs' drama, the PhiioeteUs, 59. 

Philo»raios. of Rhodes, advciiaiy uf Straion at 
Olympia, 34. 

Philostraio*, on aihlcf ei wearing coarse mantle, 47; 
on Kleins allowins sirani;linit in pankra- 
tion, 246; on jurniiinK-weichit, 215. 216; 
on method of nutting un buKing thongs, 
236; on omtiietl 311ih Olvnipiad. ifH: on 
pankration as "fairest o(^ conteits." 246; 
UR piobibiiion aicain>i biiinx and gouxinit 
in pankration, 246; un reason fur nudity 
of Olympic athlctets 47; on Spanans allow- 
ing bitini: and KOUKini; in pankraiion, 246; 
on statue of Milo, 106, .'.-J; on style of 
long race, l'.^; on icawn for Pythiaa air 
hein£ played at pentathlon, 2K5. 

Philotimos. Kiilpior, 123. 264, 268, 279. 

Philuumenos, inscription from bascof statue of, 371. 
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I'bilyj; ite Pl.illcn. 

PhlcBon, *n oliv« ctown, 20. 

Phoeniciant. thr. Transmit Antyrian and Kgypthn 
desrun^ lo Grrecc, J30. 

Photis, confe5|ff ac>- uf.set I'up tT;tme at Olyinpia, JO. 

Phiicmit. ofif ting at Olympia, 2S. 62, 163, 264. 

PhoivsraB, base of siituc (lom Tmacti, 368. 

Phrailmuci. ?>i:u]ptiii, 117. 

Phiikiai, held a^aihcd cu, 162, It*}, 335i statue at 
Olympia. }Qt: 

Plittxus, on sliicld rcliiTi \('2. 

Phviical djfFcfencM, in athleiM, 59. 

Piankhi, Kinti orAcihiopia and invadct of Ecypt, 
331. 

Pictoiial hair lechnique. Si. 

Pinakuiheke. ihc. at Athen*. 2'). 

I'inax, of victtcssM at riic lltraia, at Olympia, 49; 
votive uii Aiiic vast, 29; vu-Akuv, iconic, 
182. _ 

Pindar, on boxini: ind wicitlinE. S; on connection of 
Pclopa with Olympia. 10; on early value oC 
bronzv, 19; vn non*ex licence of the prn- 
laihlan in heroic day*, 2IO;od(an flutiit 
.SnkiiEat. 2K4; (fholia fln, 26. liO. 190; 
seventh Olympic ode of, J4S; sinps praises 
Iff victors. }(>. lixth Pyihian ode uf. 267, 
writer cijtht odci in pjaitc of nankiaitiin, 
lib. 

Pine, tFie, at the Ititimus, 21; wreath ofi ai i])c 
lithiniii, 20; ai NcmEa, 21. 

Piombina, httin/c staiiiciic from, 118. 

Pittin, tciilpior, 278. 

I'lanc-rrcc Grove, Spana, 319, 367. 

PUtiic bait technique, 53. 

Pliiaea. the EUtak/ria at, II. 

Plat*an Z/iu, the, natue at Olympia, .?4J. 

PLat«, en boyi' iiade-raee, Vi\; diviilcs aihlctM into 
rhicp classct, I89j on Kuyptian atr, 60; 
on happy life of vii;tutK, 36; on length of 
iiaderacc fur boyt, 191 ; an leneth nf ctadc- 
racc for rphcbcs, 191; on loin-cloth, 48: 
mentions a-paipta, 237; on n)yi)iic;(l oriEin 
of wreitlinK, 228; ninici pankiaiion in nit 
ideal Slate, 216; protests BGainii cum- 
pctition in athlctica. 36i oit ivrollcn car uf 
atlilctcs, 167. 

Plectra, in Parthenon, 23. 

Pliny, on Alkamenci" Ealcntiwunor, 77; on ihc 
Jpoxyomrnin of Lytippo, 289; on an, M, 
61; on ctisiom of scttins up statues of 
victors at Olympia, 27, 32*, 3S«; on 
Kupbtanot'i canon, tt', on Eiitvchidci. 
scnIpioT, 121; nn Greek origin of equ«t- 
irian monuments. 24; Jfularia Naturalis of, 
43, 321; un iconic scaiuet, 54, 55; an 
Kanachni' natiic nf the PhiUsiar. jlpoilu. 
116; on Kanachoi' cflcfiuiWft fiufn, I2C: 
on Krcsibi' portrait uf Pcriklc*, 56; on 
I.yjippos' proportions, AC; on Lysititaioi 
makinK poctiaits fcoin platter mouldt, 
56; on tnonotonv in the art of I'olyklciio!. 
152, 226; «n Myron, lli(; on nudity of 
athlete!, 47; an the nuJu/ iaIo in<ts)tns 




PI iny— Csnli nutd 

of Polyicl«t«, 249, 350; on rcpr««i 
victors by paintinst, 39; on the «.a 
A pet I as, 267; on tlie Splantknoplr 
Siyphax. 143: on «aiu4- of paDcniiaii 
Delphi by Pyihajiofaf, 26; on ita 
repteienteJ in prayci, 130; on «»iiii 
victors by Myiun ac Delphi, 26; on 
me try, 66; etc 

Piutaich. on Apollo ai boxer. S8; on arr, 61; 
portraits of Alexander by Lysippoh . 

Pluiut, the. of Ariiiophanes, quoied, 36. 

Poetic competiiinnt at Mphi, 35. 

Poets, ttatuei on Heiikon, 384; nataet it Oiyni 

2SS. ^ 

Potcmon, on statue of Leon, 366; oit natw 

Kpichatinos, 372. 
PoliiM, victor at Olyniinj, 3S4, 
Pollux, dcsciibri game oftfiMurlp^, 236, 
Pollux; «ee Polydcukc*. 
Pallux, the otatuc in Louvte, so-called, IKX 1' 

ISS, 2+5. 
Polybio«, on UeiiomKhas, boxer of Thebtf. 147. 
Pdyckakkas, surname of Spartan vietor Paly 

26(i. 
Polydamai. relief from biie of Ktaitie of, 30J;ir; 

of. at Olympia, hy Lysipimi. 32. 4\ 1 

29S, 2Wj sijtue of, cutei fevers, i*!. 
Polydeukci, boMnit-match with .\mykos on Fii 

runi cilia, 269; ai famed boxti, 235; 

boxing match at Olympia, 96. 23i. 



Polyklcitos, the KIdct, sciilpiut, 117, IIS; Af*^ 
mtnor of. 136; called Kleito hy SaltU 
in Xennphon'* MtmotaiiSia, 59; eanan 
6lj. HE, 136. 148. 2M; eharaeterioia 
152; date of, by Plinv, 61; dfiifiMpVi 
uf, 136, mi: JXadrmmnoi of. 15l 1 
/)oryp<o«i/of,2II.224f.; ax idealist, 
influence of, on l.ysippos, 291; inHw 
by Attic art, 153; innovation uf, in ti 
poies, 226; monotony of, 152. 226; pe« 
victor statues of, 44; pupil of HacdsiJl 
110; pupils of. 139; victor xiat act uC3S 

Polyklcitoi, the Youncer, teiilptoe, statue* of i 
tots at Olympia by. 30; 117, 118. 

Pnlykles, the Elder, tculptor, 129. 324. 

Potyklcs, victor Rtoup at^ Olympia, 150,266. 

Palyiiiedcs, aeulptor, 105. 

Polypcithes, chiriot-sroup at Olympia. 23, 265. 1 

Polj-Acnos, statue at Olympia, iS9. 

Polv^ilot, brother of Gelo, 27$, 

Pomegranate, attribute of victor statues, 107, 1 

Pompeii, J)<tfyfJi6roi of Polyklcitos 
Palaiitra at, 87. 

Porot sculpiuies. 53, 12S. 

Porto d'Ana:ii, statue from. I3S. 144. 

Portraiture, Greek, 54, 55f.; piavilvie of 

ponrait itatuet at Olympia, Ti, 
piivileec rarely siTcn. 57. lealiitit. : 

Poseidon. ^Itar at Uihmus, 259; (nd of nan 
75; pmc sacted to, 21; sanctuary k I 
mus, 21; statue ftom Mctus, 73, 74; 
named Innat, St SpattJ, 3^ 
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itisf victor iiitucsi founJ on various sculpiuicJ 
aoJ painnd n-otki. H; ficnctal, of victot 
ftatuci 3t r»i. IW.; s''"^"') ^f victor 
llatuc^ in mution, IW<f. 
Itra, F., on the JgiaJ. 291. note J. 
Bo, copy af DiadavmtKOj uf Polykrcitos in the, 
Afacirid. 153. 
It, leal from. J, 
ndatnas. wcm>J tt^iiiic at Olympia. 106, 322. 

n(^. 3J3. 337. 151. 
itclct, aculptou 3''. ifi^i iHr jitio* of Lytippos 
influenced by. 2^1; an of, ruuccd in fifth 
ctniiity B, C, 131; a» hconxc wurkcr, 303; 
(tcJicatc male typci f>f, 297; hait tccKnique 
«r, 53; head-ivpt of. 77, 3W; Praxitrlc* and 
boy athlete li*ad ftoin Suarta, 305, 311; 
PiaxiiHM and Kil.-tmii. cn;iii(ii-i;raii|i by. 
; Pfixirtlc* and Philandrida* hod from 
Jlyinpta. 293; rraxiittcs and Skopat 
^iRcientiatcd, 311; itatue of a iMia;iurT; 
by, 131. 

as nictivr in voiivc mnnumcnu, 130; 
potitiun c^ hunda tn Greek, 132; tutue ^f 
youth rtpr«scm<d in, from Carinthia, 131; 
(tatiteof yoiiih rept«^en(«d in, Berlin. 131: 
natiicMc of youth rrpitvcnccd in, Metro- 
pcAtturt Muieum. 132, 133. 
iN( Ao^. the.tratUEto-valled.in tt«tin, 131, 131. 
nrr, Y.„ an infcripiioR Uom iiaiuc biK in 
;• Phaiuto«.2S(l. 317, 318,363. 

tiaf, by Myton. Ift& 

KS, ondicti of Kypsclot. 13;atcontefisof beamy, 
5?;c«(ly jililctc.lSf.;3t eamcsof Azui,i'; 
^\. sanict ofpjltijklun, V). 
ce*iian.il entrance, the, of tlic Mn%, 347. 
cesrionil way, the, of the .\W\%, 3*s, 319. 350. 
festionalitm m athlMiei, at Uiympia, 361; pro- 
[ te«i aKaimi. J6. J7. 

p6le, (it« ejimple of (m*fc, 116. 
oklci, icaciic 31 Olympia, 345> 34£. 
omachiit. »t4tuM at Olymcia and Pdlcnc, 31. 

_ 3(M, 333, 325, 326, 367. 
•opofiio, in Gicck art, 66. 
uportions. canons of, 63f.; in Eityptisn art. 67; 
L Fritsch on, of body, 67; Kalkmann on, of 

I face, 67. 

«w wmcti, ttaiiiM at Oljinria, 285. 
iOtogen», aiblcie painted by, 29. 
'Otwaac, Katue at Olymiia, 179, 352. 
ytancion, the, in Athent, vicroii cat ai public c^- 
pcnic at. 32; the, in Olympia, 299, 3*2. 

U35;,3S6,3S7,3S8,3»,360. 
iTieiichof. tyiant of Connth. 17. 
WDdo-Ardokidci, 36i3> 

icudo-Flutiich, on statue of I«okiatett at Athent, 
34 and note 1 1, 27 and note 4, 2S1. 373. 
«an, Mount, (tatiicg of ".Apollo" from, 1(X>, 101. 
102, 103, 334; tripods in temple of Apollo 
on, 19. 

lidcmy, Gymnatianat Acheni. 166. 
lolichos, tciilpior, CI, 122. 
tchiicin, 0., on location of Gt»t Altar of Zeus at 
Olympia, 349. 




PummclinK, allowed in pank(aiioa.246. 

I'yancpiion, month of, 18. 

Py'ilamper, Maine at Olympia, 343, 346; 353, 

l'jThagori», tciiljitoi, 13H, 17Rr,, 364, 375; dated by 
Pliny, 61; firit to aim at rhythm and jym- 
metty, 67, 1 79; fitrt to txrp^u tin«iTi and 
veinc, 13S: ^jnU^eom^nd CkoimJ-Cetififr 
.IpoHo itatuc type, 89; Pytbatoraf and 
Delphi ChirioUfr, 278; Pvthajioraf and 
Myron, 181, 245; Pj-iliagoias and Tux 
bionze, 207; statue of Delphic pancraii>» 
by. 36, 17S. Itf2: stattie of mala fertns 
nuJuj by, 107; Kyle of, 179; victor atatucs 
at Olympia, hy, ih, 62, K.I, 17Sf., 268. 

Pyihfot, see I'ythi*. 

Pythe*, honor Matue at Olympia. 42. 

Pylkia. the. fetiival at Delphi, 16, 17; as ithlertc 
mKct. infefioi to Ncitira and Itthmia, 24, 
25; as fcitival. acctinil to Olympia, 24: 
tnhciDor of the Pvihon, 10; itaiac of victot 
at. in Athens 2?. Sec Delphi. 

Pythian air, plavcd at pent.-ichlon. S8, 265. 

i^lhtan Af<dlo, the. «atue of, 330, 334. 

Pythi*, or Pytheoj, architect, 264. 

Python, ihe, at Delphi, 10, 25. 

PyihoklcT, replicas of natuei of, 2I2f.; statue of, at 
Olympia. 93, 117, 159 and note 5, 211, 212, 

Pythokiitot. fliitifi, honor natue at Olympia, 42, 

285, 352. 
Pyihol"ilus> sculptor, 244. 
Pyxis, from Knoiso*. 7. 

Qaadrigai, mentioned by Pliny, 264. SccCltaiiof 

race. 
Qtiatremtrc dc Quincy, on BorfKetf Warrior, 208. 
"Qiiiet grandeur ' Utitlt Greuu) of Greek .\n. 57. 
Quintilian. on art. 61; on the DofyfhDror of Poly- 

klciiot, 70. 226; on the Disiotoloj of 

Myron. 1*7. 
Quintua Smymxu«, on jumpinx amoni th< Trojaitt, 

Ouivci, on Toilonia copy of liie Ckoijnl-Goafitr 

JpolCo ttatue type, 89. 
Quoit; see Diskot. 

Xan'fif/ur, statue by Naukydts. 78. 

Kampin had. of Louvie, 12^ 128, 176; hair tech- 

niiiue uf, 53. 
Ra-ncfcr. limettonc tiaitie in Cairo. 330. 
Rayei, on Jtorthfif IfarHor. 20J. 
Raycc-Jacohirn head, 9o-callcd,iD CopcnbaKcn. 127, 

,IZ8,J67,337. ^ 
Kealiim in Oicck an, 56, 57, 146f.i in GrccL por- 

tiaituie, 56, 57. 
Reconitructicin of Olympic vitior statues, 43f. 
Rcinach, S., on bronze statue of youth fiom Antiky 

thrra, S3; on stone ttatuci being placed 

under cover, 325. 
Reinach, Th., on bronie statue of youth fooiMl in 

sea off Antikythera. 81, 
Rciich> E.f on javelin-ihiouicii in scutpeure, 224; 

on Pliny's pur ttiumi ttielltim and inalg 
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Rrisch. E. — Continurd. 

ftTftit rvdvs, ISl: on »>iuc of Euthymvi 
jt Oiympia, 183; on votive chancier of 
Olympic victor stxtuct, 39. 

Rclicr:!, of ukuntiftiai, from Spaita. 233i Aoiphiar- 
aott 27J ; apobatei chaciot iac«, 272; 
Arolio, Arlcmi*. and I,ctf>, m l.ouvrc, 2St; 
Aniiion, 1 24, 127; Hnrcss, in Mccrornluar 
MiKfum. 194; boxer*. in iateriui, 35S; bov 
cinwnine «rtf. 155; huxer. an brunKf Ehiclcl, 
from Moimt Ida, Ctftc, 2J>; cap. in Komc, 
166; cliariotcer, from Akrupolii, 128; chari- 
oiter mdiinrinij chariot. 2ft'}; chitiutt, from 
Ccpic, 2(i2; I)f rmys aniJ Kitylot, from Tan- 
acta. 335; Ditwtoiiioi. wi u|»by Aischvlos, 
?6, 97i Diutki^uiui, in London. '}!-, froiti 
Dipylorii ISft; diskobolos. fiom Dipylooi 
127; dyiniiL hoplilc, from Atlicnn, IV*. 209; 
fflur-honr chariot, 268, 269; funrtary, from 
Tanaitra. 72; funerary, frnm Athrna, 66; 
frtim Hal imoiiK, 2Vi; Hrrmcf, fngmcni 
from Athens, 270; hoplitc iiinncft. from 
Tartntum,96, hone cruwnctl bv Nike, from 
Athene, l<f>: hnnrman, frnm Athrns, 281; 
horsc-tacrr, from Sicily, 2fil: lionc-tacei 
frcini Thciii, 2S1; l'uit>i:-racci leading huisc, 
from Athcnt, 231; junnpinK-wciiihu, from 
Sparta, 164; from Klasomcnu, 264, 261^; 
from KIrilor, 132; from Knovioi, 3, 4; from 
Lamia, 132: from Loeb collection. Munich, 
]94;fToniN<;me».132;pal*ifra vicror.fnim 
Delphi, 138; in horoc of I'aniphitos and 
Alex;<ndiu«, in Verona, i*7; nhowjny pow* 
of ricior «at_uc», 44; as rictftr mflnumentt, 
2S; war-chariot*, frnm Mycen*, 262. 

RcliKion and Greek atlikiici, H, 

Kciunantt of victor siaturi st Olympic, 43. 

Rcraiiiancc, the, 4; bronze copies of Spinatio Uoaa 
p'CtioJ ofi 202. 

"RcjM.sc'' of Gieelt art, S7. 

"Rtje" leu, motive in sculpture, 109- 

R««tinf; after contMt, athtetic motive. 344. 

Rewards money, of viciors at Athens, 32, 

Rhaninous, the .Vfmriii of Aunra tt itos at, IS2. 

RheBiun, .Anaxila», tyrant of, 27^; cuini of, ihowinK 
mLiie-car, 263. 

Rhetoric, the, of .\ri«otlc 58; inocribed hate of 
Olympic victor mentioned in, 36?. 

Rhexibios. wiiiid name at Ulvmpia, 106, 332, 326i 
337, 3S1; wronKlycifled oldc»t at Olympia 
by Pautxniat, 3.^3. 

Rhodes, (ceneof fif-hiinRCombataiKi, in art of. I7S; 
tripoiU in honor of Diunytui ai, 19; Zan 
at Olympi.i, ict up by, 34. 

Rhoikoc, bronze founder, dat« of. 321; family of, 
330. See alio Telelcle« andTlkCodoios. 

Rhoijpbos. KUudioi (Rufiis, Claudius), iiatuc in 
Rome. 371. 

RhvThm, definition of, 66; in (!rcek Art. 66. 

Riccatdi bead, UjV, ISO. IKI, 183. 

Kidiaidituii. K. li.. on bronze head from Akrvpolii, 
1 14; on F'!">e!f Hrrakki, 2^h 254. 

Richter, G., on siarueitc o! di*kobolo« in Metro- 
politan Musciim, 220 and note S. 



Ridder, A. de. unTuthrnnie,207;ontiro>tati*rti 

of di»loboloi from .Akronolic. 221, L-- 

Robertf C. on Oiadaumrnot of I'heidiit, 150 
on due of victor tCyniikot, 160. 

Rabinton, D. M-. 267. 

Robinson, E., on CA«riobrr (n, in Boston. 275; 
head of Htnne», in &o«ton. fiS; etc, 

Roehl, H,, on inncripiion referred tu name ofMili 
38. 

Roman copie* nf victor itatu«s, on, 44; no of. 
nroted lo be i>f victor itaiue, 1(0; 
Kiitnan patrons nf art, 44. 

Rom, L., nn inscribed bate from Ktatue of Epkh. 
OS, 372. 

Rothtchild. £. dc, bronie ropy of Spinario. in Pu 
collection of, 302. 

Route, W. D., on votive characici of victor Witno 
at Olympia, j9, 40. 

Routes, of Pautaniat in ibe .Atiio; *ec £pW«i'. 

Runneis. difference in style of variou*. them I; 
vne-paintine*. 193, 194; on I'anaihniiri 
aniphof;e. 106. 194; rrprctrnted u runiini 
wiib bent knee, 194; ttatuu of boy, 200C 
statues of. from Vcltctti, in Rome, W 
1'^; statues of, without special attiiWi 
170. 

Runnins race (ifiitiot), vaiious kind* of. I90f.: 
mytholony, 190; numbct of victPik ii 
named by Pauianiai. 193; ottpn sf, 
Eleuiit, 190; pan of all (jrc«k ijamei n 
exerciiiFi, 190. See l>oub)e foot-iacv.BAI 
lite-raet, Lonfi race. Stadcracc. 

5iahourDlf collection, head fium, I2S. 

Sacred viii, the. 17. 

Sakadajt, l!;icixi, statue of, 2$4. 

SaLamit. Aeeineians at battle of, 125; daiecf ban 

of. 12>. 
Salid, A. von, on tiatue from Olyrapicion, 143. 
Salutation, attitude of, to a divinity, in ttaiuettct 

Metropolitan Muieum, 133. 
Sandal'iindfr, statue of, to..callcil, with Mpt^ 

S6, 87. 202. 203. 
Sandal -bin dint, motive of, o tip n am witli Lyrippt^ 

86. 
Sandals, worn by chariotccn. 4$. 
Santa Man nella, statue from, in FoRg Aii MuKva 

Catnbridiic Mu>., 314. 
Ssrapion, Heea advcrgaiy and it fined, 34; two 

uei in Elii. 370. 
Satrap SaTtophagtu, so-called, in Conttanttnupl* 

276. 
Sayr, of Praniteles, called Ffritcit^f, 144; 

of, in Dtetden, 144. 
Sawyer«(?) ipriitat), group i>y Myron, 188. 
Scarab, chalcedony, in Biititli Muteum. 138, 
Schacfcr, A., on statue of Kylon on .\ki 
Schctcr, Cht„ on exclusive useof broruci 

victor atatuGs, 321; on "iconic" 

?liny, »4i on Mdv'i name at 

107; on potitions of viciot 

Olympia, 340. 
Scheria, garnet on, 210l 
Schnaaie, on farnfti U»Mts, 2S3. 
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a. A., on Pcrinihos and allied hndi, 181. 
n,K..cMivuEiTc character of victurcnonumcms, 

ir 

liairst aiattmcnts or, on victor stiiuci at 
Olym*i«,43. 
dcr, ii..on Aiiic tclicf from the ALtopolUi 371. 
^ibcr, T., on Ckoijeul-Coitfier J folio «CMue 
typp. 9a 
iwabe, L.. on Tux bronze, 207. 
irra btonxc. iraruetti; wcallcd, in Rome. 119. 
kp<r; stt Striicil, 

Iptors, of Olympic victor natu», 3r>: staiUtici 
r of. 37S. 

tpimra, drfiniiion ttf, from Plinv, .102. 
iptuic, Greek, after Certian War&, 27Si amieni 
cHcitiam of, SBf.; cvvlution at, on tradi- 
lionaJ iinrt, 67; knoirledgc of, ncccstatj- in 
rcconitrucitns Olympic viciot itatuM, 44. 
ni«Bitrri (?) {pri.ui). gimp by Myron, 188. 
CMK. aliai ai Olympia, 3^1. 
frf Boir*, xi;iiue uf ihc. in Mtiieo dftle Termc, 

Rome. I45f.. IW; realism nf. 57. 2S4. 
law (f) (pfifiae?). group by Myion. 188. 

&1I0S, bate of siaiue ai 01yni|tia, 346. 
kof I,daicuf foiindinE .^ntioch by. 121. 

KiSi coins of, ahoviinii cckiy wrcatli, 2]i leni* 
fiLe K at, 1 14. 

rt, Lugtni^; tee Strons, Mrs. Eufienic. 

■IK 0111, examplti at Olympii, }]. 
s|>lio, Old, manuKTipt from the, 258. 
ambot, iculptoi, 123. 
Ldnw-lightini; tec Sjiamne. 
V*-(/'/SrW,;ihr; tee Kj-aper, itatue of. 
Ud, ai acir kutc of hopliiudromni. 161; ax prtie 
I ac Atfivc ihraiit, l\; Z5 bronie oati kept 
1 in temple of Zcui for Olympic hoplitc 

\ luiincii. 22. 

Bete, funcnl saitici amoniii 12. 
ily, ciUet of, honor vtctuiK, 35; coini if, thi>winK 
Tsrins chariot!, 262, 2(ii; Gttt^t of, fond 
L of hippndrnme eontettt, 25K; princet of, at 

I victori at Olytni-ia, 357; fchool of tcutp- 

\ Tuie of. 1 14. 

JDn, JltMtuifr Sareopkaftu from, in Conuanti- 
I nupic, 275; Satrap Sa'cojiKaiiu. from, in 

I Coniianrinople, 276. 

gron. athletic tdiooL of tculpturi from, .^S. llSf. 
;yotii3ni, ticatury of, at Olycnpiai41, 265. 
i»i«n, sculptor, 129. 

rbcwl, aa [riM al f^amei of I'aiToklm, 19; 
(ilvri cupi. at prii«t at Sikyonian Pythian 
KamM, 20. 
Wn. wiilpiiir, 264, 2M. 
lonides. i>r Kens, iO. 47, 210. 
ifttne. compctttiun in. ai Delphi. 2^. 

fe-tombat, bcmren Ajax and Diomedes, in 
Iliad. 8. 
/., on Sorfhtft H'arrior, 208; on siaiuc of 
Hetmolykot on Akropolii. iH. 
of victor ilatuct, +Sf. 
tftoma (£i^K,;>ia>. the, at Sparta, 3^7. 
ftpai, Kulpior, 36;ch3racieritticiof, }ll; head ia 
ttyie uf, in Capitolinc Museum, Rome, 169; 




Sitopav— Co nri n B^. 

hcad'typc of, 77; influence on the At^ai, 
291 i intense rxpiession of, 307; Kallls- 
iraios on, 30'*; knowlcdgt of, recently 
auKfiicnted, 2^j'. as master »i expression of 
paiiion. .509; PhiUnJnJax hraJ wronjjly 
atcribcd m. 2(>J; Skopat and boy athlete 
head from Sjiart*, iOS: Skopas and Lytip- 
po: compared. 311f., 315; style of, from 
fegta heads. 3CK>. 

Skrinou. convene of, 3.H. 

Skyllis, sculptoT, 122. 334. Sec alto Dip«jnc». 

Skyco), IS. 

SlinEi for diiikrii, on r.-f. vaic, 164. 

Smikythcj; .ICC Mikychof. 

Sniilc, in archaic »ulpiur«, 100, 126, 

Smith, A. H.. on Chiiful-GoM^tr AtaUe Matuc 
tvpe, KV,90;oii athlete ttaiue from Palaaw 
famcM, Rome, in Hntith Miiteum, 293. 

Snail-votute, hair technique. 5.1. 

Sttatckfr,t\ie,iiam EatiHaMe, temple of Aegina. 125. 

Sodamai. statue n Olympia. 3!)4. 

Soaliano, A., aa boici tiaiuc fiom Sorrento. 343. 

^oktatn, philatophcTiComlcnint "mimetic" artf, 5S; 
on physical dcvclopmrm of tunncrt and 
bo.xcrt. 59; visn of. to iculptor Klcixo. 59, 

Sokrate», victor; tee Siwkracct. 

Solon, aitiKni money ptiiei, to Olympic and Itth- 
mian victori. 25, 33. 

SdIok thfou'ine of, m Iliad, )<: a« type of diikos, 218. 

Somace Collection, athlete from the, 176, 251. 

Songs, in honor of virtotK. 34. 

Sopbiot, statue at Olympia, 299, 342. 

Sophnklea, Traehiniof of. 318. 

Sorrento, ctatue of Sokt from, by Kohlanns, 243, 

Sniikraici (or Sokratcs). victor watuc of, ac Olym- 
pia, 200.344. 

Sosiratui, dates of Olympic victonet of, iOO; in- 
actibcd bate froiti ttacve, at Odpht, 249; 
statue at Uympia, 55; sumamed 
A'paxipclrllt, 24 K, 249. 

Sotades, Olympic victor, bribed and exiled, 33. 

Southeast Buildint:. the, at Olympii, 344. 

Sparring, ptcltniinary, called i.Kpoxtiinaii6t m box- 
inn and pankraiion, 24{i and note 4; 
depicted on Ficotont ri»ta in Rome, 243i 
depicted on Peter citia in Rome, 243; 
as motive of boxer statues, 243; ■* motive €>f 
staruettcof boxer in Vatican, 243; a*motiv« 
i.f niarblr toi»o in Herlin, 243; prdiminarj' 
in pankritjon, 248; called ircia«M)c«» 
<ta (hadow-light). in boxinfc 122. 243 and 
note 4- 

Spina. Akropolii, of, 305; Dionyiia at. 50; Ai»<W« 
at. 309; funeral gama at, in honor of 
Leonidasard Paiitania*, II; hcadofsiaiuc 
of boy from, J05f.; Sri^nif^tt at, 367. 

Spartans, allow hieing and Kouxing in panktation* 
246) ball-pUyinit amonic, 84; at boxers, 
167; buxioK of, in Plato, 167; excluded 
from Olvmpia on certain Olympiad*, 31; 
SiriiconVett with boy*. 49: physical eiei- 
nte amont, 1 ; lacrifice to Apollo ihc Run" 



S pan an s — Ce nlinvtd. 

ncr, iH; yoiiihc dedicate ftlferingi to £ros 
in coMMt of bMury, 57. 

Spear, casting of, at gam«s of PatroUoSi 8. 

Sphairimt (eifoifiHt), title uf Spartan youihi. %i, 
319. 

Spinario, the. stJtue in Rome, 201f.; a* example of 
ajymmern-, 70; imicaiiont of original oF. 
202. 

Sptantknopiei, itaiuc of, by Siyphax, H3. 

Spoiigef, shown on r--f. k>'lixi 164. 

Sprinirboard, not utcd in GrccI: jumping. 216, 

Scirkclberg, 0. von, tr.iv<ling journal of, 286, S66. 

Staderace (JpJyjof, afLiiot), I90f,; jiisc event ai 
Olympia and at the Panailinma. 191; for 
hoys, inttoiiiiccii ai Olympia. 191; the 
oldest (Oevtiii ai Olympia. 191;vicior in, 
cponymiii at 0!ym|)ia, 37; wtonelv re 
Eirdcd as chief event at Olympia. 191, 

Stadia. abNcnt In lloincr, 7, 

Stadion, the, at Olympia. 253. 359, 360. 

Stali, v., on /y^ri««0jf-/ni/r<iA7r, on twoitaiuctttf 
of clisko-h-olni ffom Aktopolit, 221, 222. 

Stamnoj, r.-f., ftom Etrtiiia, in Vienna. ]32. 

Standard of phyweal development uniform in fifth 
criitiity H, C, H/f. 

Staitdint Diikohohi. the statue in Varican. 76f.; 
poie of, 239, 220: r*plica_ of. 77. 

Sianiint Hmnn, the. xtaiiie in Vatican. 72. 

"SiaaJ-motif." Polytlciian, 82. 

"Starters of ihc race." epiilicis of Kaacor and Poly- 
deiikcf at Span a, 96. 

SuMvIT, on supposed OrientU origin of j^velin- 
thro-n-iiiE<222. 

Statuette*, of ivory icroUats, frflin KnofiOi, 3; 
akontiatii, two broniie, 227. 228; Apello. 
from Naxoi, in Berlin. 74, 119; Apollo 
(Payne Kni^ii). in Biiiinh Mufeiiin, IHS, 
119; Apollo, ftom Piombino, vii Louvre. 
118; .Apollo, from Paliizjo Sciarta, Rome. 
U9; apoxvumtnoi, in Loeb collrciiori, 
Munich, 136; aihli-re, archaic, fr«m Ddphi. 
23; uihUte, from Liitoiirio. 105, 111, lU; 
athlete, in Uouvic, 21J, 214; lin^-^r, from 
Akioiiulis, 2tJ; boxer, from Corfu, iii 
Briiiih Museum, %; Soser, from Olympia, 
28, 244; boxer, in Vatiean Museum, 245; 
disdotimetioe. teria eotta from Smyrna, in 
London, ]S4;diailoiimeniis, from Akiiipulis. 
135; diikobolui. 23. 21l^f.; disltoboloi. iwn 
bronxc, from Akrupulii. 222: ilikkobolui. 
liroiip in Loeb collcrtii i Munich 232, 
213; ilitkoltiilas, in Deilin, 22S; di&kabolos, 
in Ittitinh Mutcum, 221; diskobolos, from 
cover of lcl>es, in lltici»h Museum, 221; 
diskvbolos fiiim the Kahcirion, 2,'i; ilic 
koboloi, in Metropoliian Mu«eum, 22CI, 
231; Rirl nmner, from Dodona. 2S: girl 
extraeiine thorn, terra cotta from Nida- 
HaidJeiiihrim, 202; Heraklcs ot victoi, in 
Berlin. 'J6; Herakles, or vietitis, in Uritiih 
Mtiseiim, 9h: lltfuu! IJiitiyholoj, from tea 
uir Aniikytlicta, 78, 79; hopliiodtome, fTora 




Statuettes^ Co «.' II tvJ. 

Capua, in Vienna, 207; hoptitodroiw, 71 
hrunir, in TuebinittD, 29; honMW 
ftom Dodona. 2S, 2SI; hori«Tacer. in L 
collection. Mimieh. 2X2; linr«e-raet«. ft 
Volubilis, 2S1; hoi5e-racetf. from fflji 
pii, 24; uil-poutci, ftom S. Italy, in Bii 
ill) .Muicum, n5; oil-ptnirere, terra cvtt 
from Myrina, 135; pancraiiaii, ff«a A 
tun. in l.tiuvrc, 349f.; prayios boyfi i 
bronxe, in Metropoliian Museum, 112,1 
lactilicer. from Dodona, 143; ini<Dr« 
ffORi Sparta, 2S5; vtairiot, from iMi 
116; wte«tlerr. ^eaup ^nt Akropalit, 
vrref lien, gma p i n LoebCoUeettixi, Mn 
232; statuette* in irmtion, from ZvV^ 
art. 177: in Patit ami Rome, itmn 
miuivcof ttaiue of Xenoklet. |3S^ 1]^. 

Stclif, In honnt of victors. 40. 

Stephanos, sculptor. Btatue by, Illf. 

"Stolid" Ktoup of so-called ".Apalla"siaiu(a. lOOl 

Stomach ihiow, in pankraiioi), 247. 

Stomios, ramous pentaclilete. >9; Maluc of.afO; 
pia, 42. 

Stone, u«ed in OJympic victor Hatiitc JI)I. 

Sttaho, on oiigin of Olympic icame'^, 15. 

Siranfjard Apallo. the, statue in British M 
102. 103. 123. 2+4. 

StranitlinB. allnueil in pankiation, 240. 2l7. 

Stratofl, Olympic victor. 34, 93- 

Stri|[il, lit ictapcr (othtyyli), used by aihkia » 
common palztcra aitnbtitc, l.'S. 1J*,2J 

SttOKanolf, utaiueite furmtilv in Cvlleclion, 11^ 

SttonK, Mri. E'liEmie i<t(f Scllcetf, an ApoUo 
ill Riitish Miitcuin. ')2; on Bei 
head, in Louvre. 63. 

Studnictbn. ¥., on ihe eahle statues from fli' 

114: on the IJoIino, 141; on rtill 
'I'heaaenei, 364. 

Stypha* C«r Styppajt), sculptor. 143. 

Subiaco, (tame of knerlinit youth from, I95l 
and inter pcciat ion of, l?5. 196. 

Succe«;iioii, contests of. a* explanation of It 
Kames, 14. 

Su^dai/tliaii; tee Leonidaion. 

Svorono*, J. N,, on biiinic arm found in to 
Antikytheia, 236; on bronae nini* 
youth fount) in tea off .^ntikjibrra, 
on btonTe statuette found in sea iMJu 
kytheta, 79; on Delphi CttatifUff, 2<7, 
dvinit huplite relief, fium Athens. 20^> 
the Wo/iite. 142. 

Sieoilcn car. as attribute of victor siatuca, l^^^^ 
a determining distinction beivrten hnJi 
athkie. and HwaUe*. 297. 319. 32* 
v;iriou> hcadi of athletes, Kods 'od 
168f. 

Symmachot, ttatue at Oiympta, I2(^ 342. 

Symmetry, in Greek art, 65. 66; Phny attd V't 
viutnn, 66. 

SympUgma, stoup tepreseniinE a, by tCeptii 
252. 

Sympoiium. of Xenophon, 59. 



niBF, mint of, repmmting Nikr with tiblet. 
181; fimoTal samet ai, in lionot of Timo- 
Icon, II; Hicro and Geto, kin£\ of, 257. 

u. or fillet, as victor aitributc, HSf. 
Icnit cplicijc chown ai, fot hit beauty, 57; 
Bfavfjttlc fronii 72. 
Una (Taiat), captutcd )>}'Q- Fabitis Maximus, 
2S3i <oim ef, showing afciatfj honie- 
rMCM, 282. 

3tliler« li*ad from. 168. 
rsc-avatiiinB at irmple uf Athena at, 30(J; 
hcadf from aablr of lernple at, 306; hcaJt 
fiom, cuitipareJ with small frinc fiom 
Ma liquid tin, 275i hodx fiom. compared 
with boy athlete head fi<rm Sparta, 305i 
I tutto v( the j^miKov fiQm, SOb. 

S'kratrt, cliaciot vkioi, at Delphi, 2(18. 
kiatM, pini: rati lit, inscribed base of ttatue«f, 

from Dt'lphi, 249. 
nkr^iri. Ilitban Kiitpior. 368. 
taio«. iculpior. 122, 304, 334, 335. See alto 

An Bel ion. 
ddo, iculpinr, 330| 334. Sec aim Rhoikoiand 
I Thcodoros. 
Inachur base of itatue at Olympiat 34A, 34^, 

355; statue at Olytnpia. 109. 266, 339, 345; 

lone of, at OljTiipia, 345, M6. 
Ipho*, battle with Achilltt, in Tr^a peditnent, 

306; in pr*>up, on small friew from P«- 
[ gamon, 253; in (roup, in Vatican, V5. 

Inlcrateit, hoplite victor, Biani( at Delphi, 26, 
I 162. 
On, base of xianic at OKinpia, 240^ 345; siatur 

Bt Olympia, 31, 3S2. 
icssa, Black Spiiit of, 35. 
tpc. vale uf, lu home uf [ail let, 21. 
wic, ipcl*n <}( s% fa frr/vna, 299. 
)i», "Apoll.;" of, 100, 101. 103, 104, 105, lOs 

127, 327, 336; "Apollo" of, as runner, I4S, 

necropolis of. 337. 
Cnti. tculptat, ZtLg. 
■manlth, wood itaiue in Cairn, 330. 
nee will. Souih, at Olympia. 346.348, 357. 35tt. 
ndraihrn, nitver. in honorof Olympic victor)' of 

I'hilii. II. :«o. 
liarcboi, baic of statue of. 353; uldm prcue in- 

K{i|>iiui) iTiaLing an Olympic vi<ior stdtuc 

vwive, 39. 
Ill, victor ttatuti on llelikon. 3S4. 
>, rhe, wattle of hoy vJ«or »t, 27. 

name of Theasenet on, 364; teRifle of 
! Apollo at .Alki on, 336. 
Isrnci. Olympic victoi, boxini! matcli with 

Kuthymof, 247; hcfoi/cd after death. 3>; 

statue at Ojrropia, 122, 244, i(A; itoiy of 

statue on Thaioi, 364; too vrcaiictl liy 

boxioK i« cDtct pankratiun. 247; wiMtlins 

niaich with Acthiopian. 252. 
■fcoleon, the, at Olympia, 3SJ, 355, 357. 
Ochreiiojt, chnrioi J^>lic.1ted at Olympia, 365. 
pdotot. hrnnic founder. 321, 3J0, 334. See alio 

Khoikos and Telekle«. 




Thcodofius, Rom;iii cmpeior, aboligbc* Olympic 

eantct. 15. 
Tbenenetos, «atue at Olvrnpia. 61. 165. 352. 
TheoiKiinpos. statue ai Olytnpia, 161. 
Thcvptupui, base of vcaiuc at Olympia, 360. 
Thct»tDi, pamier, 29, 133. 
I'hcotimnt, itatiiF at Olympia, 121. 
Thera, "Apollo" of, lOtl, 101, 103, iOI, 337, 337. 
Therm*, the, of M. Agtipin, Rome, 389. 
Thctmnpyl*, battle of, 51. 

Thersiai, first victor in mule-race at Olytnpia, 261. 
Theiulothos, statue at Olympia, 117. 
Theiscntdcs, base of statue from Otympia, 356. 
Thtseut, the. IS; boys at, divided iDio ihtce classes, 

189. 
Theseus, 18i contest of, an DcLos, in honor of Apollo. 

I60t a* inventor ofboxinx. 23S; a! ir*enlor 

of panktaiion, 247; * tatue* of, in (tvmnasia 

and palxtirv, 94; Theseus and Ketk^-on, 

on metope of Theieion, 2J2. 
Thrssaloni ka. funeral cainrs at, II. 
Thessaly, biili-ctapplins sport in. 5. 
Thong (d-yofiXq, amiMuni,), of javelin, 223. 
ThoTKfittUr; sec Spinario. 
Thoiwaldsen, iciilptor, rc«or« Aceina cable siat- 

ues, 123. 
Thtacian Chcrsoneios. tames on, II. 
Ihtjayboulos, drives father's car ai Delphi, 267. 
I hrasymacbos (c>r Thiaiyi'iedei), b.i*r of maliie at 

Olympia, 358. 
Threatening l™>lc of vicror naiuei. 59, 
Thukydidef, on Diitiephes. 375; on kiodylot hair- 

fathion, 52; on loin-cluih uf athlete*, 48; 

on refuse of Kinel*atisani.i<. 3C)7; uses pan- 

craiiasis for datinc. 191- 
Tiberiiis, Roman cmpcrnt, bair uf statue at Olym- 
pia, 3S7, 35S; chiirint victor at Olytnpia. 

261; cnamoicd of ihc .ipoxyvmenoi of 

Lvsippoi, 2S9. 
Tiltmi;, hold in pankialinn, 247. 
TinMinetos, painter, 29. 

Timaios, lim victor in trumpeting at Olympia, 763. 
Timaiof. historian. 2S4. 
Timarchides, scutptor, 129. 324. 
Timafitheos. itaitie at Olympia. Ill, 355. 
Timoldes, sccilptiir, 129. 

Timolcon.funcial names in honor of, at Syracuse, 1 1. 
Timon, chariot victor, statue in ci|iicnrian sxiiPr 

120, 266. V,*. 279. 
Timon, pentathlete, siaiue at Olympia, 109, 354. 
Timnpiolii, honor ttaiue at Olympia. 42. 
Timoifhenes, statue at OJyrapia. 121, 342. 
Tiryns.ftescofrom. 2,3; laek of athletic »cen« at. 8. 
Tims, baths ai Kdme, 371. 
Toatiot, Aurrliot. base of victor staiiie ai Oinoanda, 

J7I- 
Torches, dcdicationi of. 22. 
I'orcadoit. pain tines nf, male and female, at 

Knosaos. 1, 3. 
Toilonia, Palaizo. Rome, copy of Choiiiitt-Cvu^tt 

AftAh statue type in. 89; head of At»i in, 

170. 
7>drAr'ieiii/, of Sophofclet, 3I&. 
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Tralncri at Olympla, nude, 49. 

Tr«asuriM, the, ai Oiympia, 351. 

Trcu, G., on cotoMil Apollo from Olymnia. 92; on 
copy of Dorypktirvl of l^nlytlcnoB. ai 
Olyinpia, 327;onjtible«iiLi»fioRi tcmplt 
orZeut, Olynipi;i, I14;nn hriil of hoplitc 
ninncrfromOlympJa, IfiJji'drinifir^ !.rnni- 
daion. at Otynipiiii 343: on I'hibndrldit 
head, 293, 294; nn une of maiblc in Olym- 
pic victor siacucs, 321, 526. 
Tfio^t, the, Mt Myltale, 1'^. 

Tripnylra, 15. 

Tripodf, a« tarly priut^ 19; found at Olytnpia and 
eUewheie, 22: in honoraf vaiiuiiiiBDdK and 
herots, 19; rrlieff on bronze, in Locb col- 
lection, Munich, 194. 

Tapping, in wrcttlinc, 22'J; thann by five bronxe 
groups, 23J. 

Triptokmot (f). »atuc uf KyciUkoi convened inio, 

?*■ 
Tioilox, dates of victoriti at OI>-mria> 30CI, 301; 

«(anie at Olyriipi», 29, 121, 2M), 298; 

tsblec ftom bi« of «atii« of, 299, 342. 

Trotting-rate wirh mate* (ndXffii), intrudiieed at 
Otympia, 261: why introduced, 2X2. 

Ttuinpccett. on Atiic vaiei. 2S4: broiizr ^latiititcof, 
from Sparia, 283: conreiit of. introili)rcd 
ar Olympia, 2^3; natiirs a[ Olympia. 2S3. 

Tuebincen btonzc; jcc Tiu btonic. 

Tui> wuud iiaiuc of, in J.nuvtc, 331. 

Tumblcti, iimonu Athenians i; amonK Ttoiant, 5; 
on shield of AchiUcii, >. 

TuTin, licud of a(hlct« in, 87-, marble head of Ap-ollo 
in, 93; Roman Rravc-stdti* fr*im, 72. 

Tux bronw. siamrtre of hoplitndromoii (?), in Uni- 
versiiy Muieum, liitliiniten, 28, 123. IM, 
206. 207. 

Ty<ht, maiuc by Fmychidei, 3X Antioch. 121. 

Typci, various, of Olympic victoi iiaiuei, 44; 99f.; 
173f.; etc, 

Tyrattnicidt!, the, K>oup by Rricion and Ncsioics, 
60, 148, 17?f.i break with law of "fron- 
talicy," 175; a« Rtit example) of honor 
tlaiuei, 41; group of, tEiiirn<:d fioin Siiia 
by Alrxandi'r, 171; rceonMfiieticn of, fruiii 
relief*, vnc-painting?, etc., 174; tepti-- 
lenied on oinochue in Boston, 17S; icidp- 
lorn of, 173f.. 372; Tyranniddn and 
Diskdh/iios campaicd, 1S3. 

Umpircii.arOlyinpia, 149. Seealsn Hcllanodilcai. 
Uncritical judementiof ancienr writers on an, 58. 
Uniforiiiiiv, .MandurU of, in jtiivMcal dcvcbpmcni in 

fifth cervmty B.C., I47f. 
Urlicht, H. I., von, on priilof of Myron, 188; on 

pufr t/Hftir t<ihASam of Pythagorai, IS2. 
Ulttchl, L. vein, on male jtrevi ntiduj, mcntinncd 

by Pliny. 1^2: cm purf unrm inMiam of 

I'yihiKaras, IS2. 

VaUon Diadnvrnftioi of Pnlylcleirot, 1 52. 
Valerian, Roman emperor, II. 
Vapheio,. cupi fmmi 4. 




Varro, opinions of, on art, (C, 

Vue-pain tings, ihon-inE poie* d CXytn^ic 
itanteK, 44. 

"Vatican athlete franding >t rnt," «r<a]lcd, \i 

Veins, tho^n in Crcian art, J. 4. 

FmaloT, itatiic of, by Fnthykfatc-t, 314. 

Vemnor head in Britith Museum, 89. 

Verona, Riave-nlicf in. 72. 

Victor filki», 52. 

Vieior tiatuei, aMimiUtcd to typci of 
hernrt, 711.; baivl of, from 
3>Jf.; carried off to Italy. 43; i 
of. an old (ireek cmtom, f^\ d^tnoMl 
Olympia and eliewhefc. 24f.; dinin, 
from ttaiues of codt and henxv 
ecneral ehataaeri«ic« of, 4if-; , 
in AjiiV >m. 34(1; hiit-fashio 
lirc-sizc, cxaiDplcs of, 46: ma 
33ir.i in mutiun, 173f.; nudiiy of. 
ff"4tfiif of, in ih« Aliij, by Pan 
321; position* of, in Altif, 33%. 
(cmnanis af, 43, 62f.; at rest, 99f.i KCi_ 
at Olympia, lone aftet victor)-, 32; mi*^ 
at f^ympta, coon after vieiory, 31; ut -if 
atOiympia by relaiivesofTtctor. b>-ft«n 
city of vitior, by fetlow^iiizen* of 
30; %ct up by iiatncrs, 30: tct up 
01>-mnia, 3{ilf ; mx of. 45r.; staiuaticti 
375; iwo clauci of, 99;zmk» of, aOlfi 
pia, 340. 

Victor itaiucitc*. wt up at Otympia, 27, Ili< 
Akropoli*, 28. 

yiet<fria guadritam in mUimiKt rafifnt, pvM 
hy Nilomachof, 268. 

Victor*, tptcial privilrRm of, at Rome, 33; Tiin 
eertamim jynni.-o foltnam lf*r%i, | 
ini: of, by Ku|uimpo«, 160; vmor.i 
tented as crowned, on cttett of Kypm 
13; viuui in wreitlinic and lunkraiM* 
lame day, called aapijn^ or fa. 
94: vicrois ai four rutional came).' 
irtfiuiSwtMu, 361. 

Fittary, of I'aioniws; see Paioniot, A'ikf of; »<i*' 
nt Olympia, 344, 355. 

Vincent, f^dgar, head of alhletc in Coliteticn of, 1 

Vinci, Leonardo da. on body proportion*, t<. 

Vi«conti, on tn-eallcd Berfkfje H'amor, 209; i 
riiny's "iconic" itatuex, 54. 

Viterbo, bull-ttrapplini: in province of. J. 

Vitruviii*, on anaiou', ihyihm, and lymmctryi 
Greek art. 66. 

Volneraius dtfUteiti, ihc. itatuc by Kresila*. 1% 

Volcmandia. "Apollo;' ftom. 100, HH. 337. 

Volubiljs, Morocco, Ktencb cxcavatiotu at, Jfl- 

Votive oHViinxn {lra.^t^aTa.), mentioned by Pau 
niai, 339; victor momimrnt* a*. 3'. 

Waee, A. J. 6., on Parian marble male held 
Turin, of athlete or Apollo, 93; on Ki 
male head in Turin. tcicrablinK the 4\ 
omrnoi of Lytippan school. 29l, 

Walditcin iWaUton), C, on appellation "Afv 
far early atlilcic itaiucs, 335i M Mi 
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iiatue o( youth found in ira ofT Anuky 

ihetAfSl; on Chouf^l-Gou^r Atetio itttut 

tvpt, 90, 179; on fhe SiniBgfori ApoHo, 

2*4: on victor tiJIrt. 149. 
llkinc ffiotive in (culpiuie. not PoIyUcKin in 

otigin, 226. 
iliton. C; <cc Wildncin. C. 
urior, or bopliiodiomot, btonit hod from 

Akropdis, 123. 
Mhburn. O. M., on Delphi ChanaUtT, 377, 378. 
nnickr. K., on Great Altar of Zcui at Oljrmpiii 

3*9. 

rjtp^tn, the. at Otympia, 3S8. 
rjivMifott Athltu, the, 156r.. 15$. JOS. 
b«l)t fotir-ipolcd. one dedicated at Arcoi, 97; 
[ tin-rnilt dedicated at Otympiat 33. 

pite. H. O. E , on iwn siamtttei of diiLoboloi 
r from Akropolis, 211. 222. 

lUmonriiz. U. von (Wilaniowid-Moctlendorf), 

on inKtilied bate of itaiuc of Epichui* 

not on Akrapolif, 372. 
cktlmann, J-, on character of Greek Ana S7i 

on Jason of Louvre, 87. 
e-poorcr», tiaiuct of, lf+. 
ltd licures, reptcscnicd in motion before >!ltll 

century B, C, 17(if, 
cfeld. H., on fffumacolt AlhtrU iiatuc typt, 

158, 
]ntcf, F., on CAoiieul-Coufiff Apollo statue cjrpci 

90; on the Sealed Buxer of Mutcc ddlc 

Tetmc, 147, 
'sdfflin. E,, on <ihJh/ t*lo tncrumj of PolyU«ito*, 

250, 2S1. 
Mter«, P., on hrnnie foot from Olympi*. 2SS; on 

Ch»iieHt-Gavfii/r Apollo wiiiie i>'pe. 90. 

I9l;on heiclonicjpli(udram«, ftumOlymptJ). 
163; nn mucrihed b»«p of the Agiai, 292; 
on Spxiuuto, 201; on Tux btonie, 207i on 
tite of btonEt in Olympic victor itaiucs, 
321, 

'•Biui, (tatue of MuKc t>'P<> '■»■" Andtoii 71; 
head in Louvre, 128. 

Stnen. admiti<-d to ehariot-racr it Ol/mpia, 49; 
«tcl tided from Olympia, 49; victrei* Stat iiti 
of, draped. 48; admtired to the Ut'aia. 
CHympia. 4'). 

jarihip of vicioti after death, 35. 

fitnjfd Anaton, statue in CapirolineMuitum. 151, 

'tmiutfd Man, the, «atue of; »e« folteralut 
ii^tieni. 

rcaih of Icavca. as price at vatiou* (amci. 

t«*tlen, atttibuie* of ttiiue* of, 165; brontc 
aroup of, in I'arii, 232; btontc ttatue in 
Naplri. Wf five opira of bron» group of. 
ihowing tripping, 233; group of. on brnnic 
bowlfrum Dotidorf.thowinghandRiip, 231, 
232ii!roiiptof. onct<tahindle«,232;i[roups 
of, OD Eirmtin citta in Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, 231; croup of. at Olympia(Fj, 233r ; 
DaintinKa of «ttcitlet> by Naukctoii and 
oy AuidotDs, 23 h pan of croup of. found 




Wrestlcti — C^tain w^. 

in KA olT Aotikytkers. 332; nnall bronie 
group of, in Locb Collection, thowing 
cfOM-buttoekt, 233iit>tu(3cf, aiOlympia. 
234; icatuts of. without ij>Kial attribute*. 
I70i tKo bronze Kiiuet of. from Herculan- 
cum thowinK frnnt hold. 230. 231; two 
sroupi of, on lim of brunxe bowl, in Boc* 
ton. 232. 

WittthncjvdhTi), 228f.; boui between Theacui and 
lCcrl)-oD, on metope of Thcseion, 232; cap 
uacd in, 166; depicted on proio-Atiic 
amphora, 13; for boy*, introduced at 
Olympia, 22H; at K»me« of PattoUot, 8; 
ground wreitLing, on gem* and vaiet, 24R; 
holdi in, on vate* (arm, body, front, neck, 
aide. Niiatt, 229; introduced at CHympia, 
22ft;oldeit(f) of athletic iporu, 22S; one 
of moit popular tpottt. 22S; poniioni in, 
on variuu* rnonumentit, 239; on r,-f. Itylix, 
inPhili^dphia, 230;8ccneiin.nnr.-f. ¥»»e, 
by Andokidts, 230; thrnni in, on vasei 
(buMockr, croit-butciKlij, flying mate, 
heave, tripping), 229; two kindi of, up- 
right (ipOi, itAX.)), Rfound (.*X«.t). 238, 
229; victori in wrestling ajid pinkiation on 
tame day, 93. 94; on wall-painring* at 
Bcni'HaRan. Eiypt, 1, 228; wrettline and 
bnxiuG on Panaiheniic luiphora of Kitiot, 
24S; wrcitliiiK and boxins in panktation. 
347; wiutling and parkiaiion conttattcd, 
246. 

Wufldercr, C. on the Stated Boxer a( Mureo delle 
Tctme, 147. 

Xanttn. btonic itatuc of boy found in Rhine n«u, 
276. 

Xanthoi, Chimic-ra tomkat, 271. 

\enodimo«, it.tiue at Anrikyihera, 3£9. 

Xenodikoi, mtuc ai Olytnpia, 279, 34S. 

Xertoklet, bat* of ttitue at (Mympia, 234. 3i4| 
copies nf ttatue of, 22it. 234: motive of 
(tatite of. 13!t. 139; itatue at Olympia, by 
Pulykleiioi the Vounget, 118. 

Xenokratei, of Akragas, chariot victor at Delphi, 
267. 

Xrno-krates. sculptor, 61. 

Xcnombtato*. hate nf statue at 0)ympia, 345; bu« 
of f tccnd statue aiOlympia, 335; portrait 
statue of, at Olympii, 54; statue at Olym- 
pi a, by Phi lotimnj, 122. 2M, 279;^womon- 
umcntl of, at Olympia. 29. 

Xenophaiict. phltoiophrr, on danttrout character of 
pankraiion, 246; on painful character of 
boKing. 235; protcii of, agaiiin tcvcrcndng 
viaori. 36. 

Xenophon, hiiiotiu). on aiMctio, 5&, 59; Syitt- 
poiiam of, 59, 

Xenophon, of Aigichn, statue ai Oiyrapia, 120, 343. 

Xerxes, cartici off tht Tyrannicidtj to Susa, 173; 
sack* Akropolif, 27|, 

Xoana (.(Um). Daidahin, 328. 






